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This  brochure  may 
point  the  way  to  a 
saving  of  hundreds 
of  dollars;  and  it  is 
most  interesting 

The  coupon  below 
will  obtain  it  for 
y  ou  promptly ,  and 
without  charge  or 
obligation  of  any 
kind 


Furniture  may  be  beautiful  in  the  store  and  a 
disappointment  in  the  home 


So  may  wall  coverings,  floor  coverings,  draperies  and  every 
other  article  of  house  furnishing. 

Beauty  per  se  is  not  enough.  There  must  be  harmony  and 
appropriateness,  both  in  the  relationship  of  each  object  with  every 
other  object  in  a  room,  and  in  the  relationship  of  them  all  to  that 
room  and  to  the  rest  of  the  house  or  apartment. 

This  quality  of  harmony  and  appropriateness  is  essential   in  the 


creation  of  a  truly  beautiful  room  or  home;  and  it  is  the  lack 
of  this  quality  which  so  often  results  in  great  disappointment  after 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  for  articles  which  are, 
themselves,  beautiful   and  fine. 

That  is  why  this  brochure  may  be  worth  much  to  you.  Because 
it  tells  about  an  easy  means  of  avoiding  such  loss,  and,  incidentally, 
of  adding  greatly  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  things  with 
which  you  are  in  daily  contact.     You  will  find  it 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  FASCINATING  COURSES  OF  READING 
EVER  PREPARED 


he  Arts     and  Decoration  Home  Reading  Course 
in  Interior  Decoration 

is  as  interesting  and  enjoyable  as  any  novel  ever  written  to  those 
who  care  for  a  beautiful  home  environment  and  who  wish  to 
have  absolutely  authoritative  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  apply 
thereto. 


Prepared  and  conducted  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
architects  and  decorators,  this  course 
covers  the  entire  field  and  gives  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  essential 
facts,  and  the  principles  and  facts 
are  so  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth 
that  you  will  read  each  lesson  with 
intense  interest  and  absorb  it  with- 
out conscious  effort. 

Only  24  Lessons 

There  are  twenty-four  natural 
subdivisions  of  the  art  of  Interior 
Decoration.  The  course  is  therefore 
arranged  one  lesson  to  each  sub- 
division. (See  list  at  bottom  of 
page.)  Each  lesson  is  sent  to  you 
in  the  form  of  a  large,  finely  printed 
and  illustrated  pamphlet. 


THE  COURSE 


The  Special  Service  Bureau 

The  minute  you  enroll  you  are  entitled  to  the  use  without  charge 
of  this  remarkable  bureau,  which  opens  to  you  the  myriad  shops 
of  the  world's  greatest  market  place.  Experts  who  cannot  be 
fooled  either  as  to  values  or  authenticity  are  at  your  service,  to 
help  you  to  buy  wisely  and  without  waste.  Not  only  subscribers 
living  away  from  New  York  but 
many  who  live  here  have  found  this 
service  worth  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  course. 
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rangement   of    Furniture. 
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Picturesque  roadways  lead  to  and  from  the  plazas  of  Coral  Gables.     The  names  of  the  plazas  recall  the 
Spanish    inspiration    in    their   design,   this    one   being  named  the  Plaza  Columbus 


Coral  Gables — Miami 

A  Story  of  Vision  and  Achievement 
By  MATLACK  PRICE 


VJ^^^^  HE  story  of  Coral  Gables, 
M  f^*.  so  far  as  it  has  been  told, 
■  I     nas    Deen    one   of   vision 

^^^  M  and  achievement,  the 
^^■^^  story  of  a  community 
planned  and  created  to  be  beautiful  and 
livable.  To  attain,  in  fact,  an  ideal.  It 
is  a  story,  however,  which  is  still  in  the 
writing,  because  much  as  now  rises  in 
tangible  shape  as  one  drives  about  the 
vast  area  of  Coral  Gables,  far  more  is 
planned,  projected  and  in  the  process  of 
construction. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  messages 
left  to  the  world  is  in  the  words  of  the 
great  architect  and  city  planner,  Daniel 
H.  Burnham,  who  said,  "Do  not  be 
afraid  to  make  large  plans."  The  plan 
for  Coral  Gables  is  a  large  one,  both  in 
area  and  in  the  spirit  that  has  motivated 
it  from  the  start.  It  is  no  trivial  under- 
taking to  plan  an  entire  city  as  a  thing 
of  beauty,  even  though  a  visionary  might 
dream  it  as  a  Utopian  dream.  To  put 
the  plan  into  actual  execution  is  an  un- 
dertaking far  greater,  and  calling  into 
play"  the  utmost  of  which  human  vision 
and  human  ability  are  capable. 

Coral  Gables  occupies  a  piece  of  land 
four  thousand  acres  in  area,  and  extends 
for  two  miles  along  the  Tamiami  Trail. 
The  city  of  Miami  is  growing  toward 
Coral  Gables,  as  to  a  magnet,  and  a  far 
look  into  the  future  is  not  necessary  to 
see  it  as  the  heart  and  center  of  Greater 
Miami. 


The  general  idea,  as  well  as  the  ideal 
of  Coral  Gables,  was  to  lay  out  and 
build  the  most  beautiful  suburb  ever  at- 
tempted, and  in  the  doing  of  it  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  the  mistakes  that  have 
marred  many  similar,  though  less  exten- 
sive projects.  As  a  practical  basis,  all 
danger  of  a  wrong  start  was  eliminated 
by  carefully  zoning  the  plan  and  putting 
various  restrictions  on  different  areas. 

A  Picturesque  Layout 

The  actual  layout  gives  a  highly  suc- 
cessful effect  of  picturesque  variety  in 
the  design  of  gracefully  curving  roads 


and  long,  straight  avenues  and  boule- 
vards. Many  of  these  converge  or  cross 
in  spacious  plazas  which  have  been  de- 
signed in  a  spirit  of  quaint  charm,  in  the 
Spanish  manner.  Recalling  the  origin 
of  their  inspiration,  they  have  been 
named  Segovia,  Granada,  Ponce  de 
Leon,  de  Soto,  Augustine,  San  Do- 
mingo, Balboa,  and  Columbus.  Spanish, 
too,  are  the  gateways  that  mark  the  main 
entrances  of  Coral  Gables.  The  Granada 
Gate  is  a  great  arch,  with  flanking  walls, 
built  entirely  of  coral  rock  and  roofed 
with  dull-red  Spanish  tile.  All  about 
it  stand  graceful  coconut  palms,  and 
beneath  its  broad  span  there  is  a  vista 
down  the  Granada  Boulevard,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach. 

The  Douglas  Entrance,  which  is  under 
construction,  is  a  study  in  planning  in 
itself,  occupying  ten  acres  of  ground, 
around  a  circular  plaza  250  feet  in  ex- 
tent. The  roadway  enters  under  an- 
other great  arch,  which  is  part  of  a  pic- 
turesque group  of  Spanish  buildings 
designed  very  truly  in  the  spirit  of  the 
style.  On  one  side  of  the  arch  will  rise 
a  clock  tower,  and  the  whole  scheme 
will  include  a  Spanish  cafe,  enclosed 
gardens,  two  apartment  houses  and  other 


Old  Spanish  roof  tiles  brought  from  Cuba, 
combined  with  native  coral  rock  and  tinted 
stucco,  create  in  Coral  Gables  a  comnlete 
expression  of  the  skilfully  mingled  Medi- 
terranean styles  which  make  its  unique 
architectural  character 
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buildings,  the  charming  informality  of 
the  whole  skillfully  concealing  the  fact 
that  each  is  a  carefully  considered  part 
of  a  definite  design. 

From  the  first,  it  was  essential  to  the 
whole  idea  of  Coral  Gables  that  an 
architectural  style  be  established,  and 
one  which  would  not  only  serve  as  the 
manner  of  individual  buildings,  but 
would  also  consistently  meet  the  design 
requirements  of  a  considerable  variety  of 
buildings.  While  the  predominant  feel- 
ing of  the  architecture  of  Coral  Gables 
is  Spanish,  the  designers  who  have 
worked   on    the    different   plazas,    gate- 


ways, houses  and  other  buildings  have 
wisely  refrained  from  narrowing  their 
conception  of  the  style  to  anything  like 
an  academic  formula.  Because  the  build- 
ings of  Coral  Gables  derive  from  Italy, 
from  the  Riviera  and  from  Algiers,  as 
well  as  from  Spain,  which,  is  their  main 
source,  a  collective  name,  "Mediter- 
ranean," must  be  applied.  Historically, 
appropriate  for  Florida,  Spanish  archi- 
tecture has  very  properly  been  the  fash- 
ion there  for  some  time — but  Coral 
Gables  promises  to  develop  a  style  dis- 
tinctly its  own,  and  to  render  that  style 
in  a  highly  individualistic  technique. 


The  Venetian  Swimming  Pool,  with  its 
charmingly  picturesque  pavilions,  its  ter- 
race for  tea  and  patio  for  dancing,  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  popular  spots 
for  diversion  in  Coral  Gables 


A  detail  of  one  of  the  gateways  in  The 
Plaza  Ponce  de  Leon,  where  pool  and  vine- 
covered  pergola  form  a  picture  in  which 
the  planting  and  the  architectural  character 
are  in  perfect  accord 
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The  Coral  Gables  Golf  Club,  enlarged  this 
season  to  double  its  former  size.  Its  every- 
evening  dances  during  the  season  and  its 
dances  three  times  a  iceek  during  summer 
are  among  the  most  popular  diversions  in 
Miami 


A  Spanish  nail-fountain  is  one  of  the  quaint 
motifs  which  add  charm  to  the  design  of 
the  Plaza  Ponce  de  Leon.  The  slightly 
tinted  stucco  is  an  effective  foil  for  the 
colorful  bougainvillea  vine  which  hangs 
over  it 


An  Architectural  Opportunity 

Seldom  have  architects  been  given 
such  a  wide  opportunity  to  create  some- 
thing distinguished,  a  new  style  based 
on  old  precedents.  The  setting  is  a  color- 
ful one,  and  the  planting  of  the  streets 
as  well  as  the  possibilities  for  planting 
about  the  houses  invited  the  architects' 
best  imaginative  efforts.  Along  the 
streets  grow  royal  poincianas,  eucalyp- 
tus, coconut  palms,  rubber  and  pith- 
ecolobium  trees,  or  the  decorative  grove 
trees  of  grape-fruit,  mango,  orange  and 
avocado  pear.  And  for  shrubs  and  lux- 
uriant  vines   there    are   the   gorgeously 


flowering  hibiscus,  bougainvillea  and 
turk's  cap.  Over  all  of  this,  place  the 
limitless  canopy  of  a  vividly  blue  sky, 
decorated  with  snow-white  billowing 
clouds,  and  there  is  the  setting  for  the 
architecture  of  Coral  Gables. 

In  every  direction,  as  one  drives  down 
long  avenues  and  boulevards,  or  along 
gracefully  curving  roads,  there  are 
glimpses  of  stuccoed  houses  of  quaint 
and  unexpected  profile,  with  stucco, 
tinted  in  unusual  shades  of  tan,  yellow, 
sienna  and  light,  dull  reds,  greys  and 
browns.  While  anything  like  monotony 
has  been  avoided,  there  is  a  carefully- 
thought-out    color   consistency    through- 
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out,  and  a  distinct  note  of  the  true  Span- 
ish character  has  resulted  from  the 
fortunate  acquisition  of  quantities  of  an- 
tique roof  tile  from  Cuba,  much  of  it 
at  least  200  years  old. 

The  patio,  or  open  courtyard,  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  Span- 
ish houses,  and  at  Coral  Gables  nearly 
every  variety  of  patio  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  houses  and  other  buildings. 
Most  of  the  patios  are  enclosed  on  three 
sides,  though  some  are  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  house.  One,  with  an 
arcade  of  slender  Moorish  arches,  is 
screened  from  the  road  by  a  wooden 
grille  and  gate,  of  antique  and  poly- 
chrome wood.  Another  patio  at  Coral 
Gables  has  the  characteristic  wooden- 
railed  gallery  at  the  second  floor,  a  de- 
tail which  is  also  utilized  in  the  patio 
of  the  inn,  which  is  screened  on  its  open 
side  by  a  double  arcade  of  Moorish 
arches. 

The  patios  at  Coral  Gables  are 
planted  with  flowers  and  laid  out  with 
flagged  or  tiled  walks,  and  sometimes  a 
fountain,  in  the  true  Spanish  manner, 
(ills  the  mind  with  thoughts  of  coolness. 

Coral  Rock  and  Stucco 

One  of  the  building  restrictions  at 
Coral  Gables  requires  that  houses  may 
be  built  only  of  coral  rock,  or  with  stuc- 
co exteriors,  and  a  supervising  architect 
passes  even  on  the  color  of  awnings 
which  may  be  installed.  This  careful 
supervision  of  all  construction   is   obvi- 


A  house  in  Coral 
Gables,  defining 
the  Medit  erra- 
nean  style  of 
architecture,  in 
that  it  de rivet 
from  both  Spain 
and  Italy,  yet 
constitutes,  as 
well,  a  type  in 
itself 


Stately  gateposts  and  low  walls  give 
a  fine  architectural  character  to  the 
Plaza  Granada  in  Coral  Gables.  This 
picture  shows  the  effectiveness  of  the 
architectural  treatment  as  related  to 
the  palm  trees  and  the  vividly  blue- 
and-white   skies   of   Florida 
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ously  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, because  it  preserves  the  esthetic 
consistency  of  every  street  and  every 
section. 

The  Mediterranean  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which  will  probably  more  often 
be  called  "Spanish,"  as  it  becomes  more 
widely  known  throughout  the  country, 
is  one  that  is  naturally  in  harmony  with 
tropical  trees  and  flowers,  and  with 
Florida  skies,  and  the  cool,  arcaded  log- 
gias and  patios  are  not  only  picturesque, 
but  are  essentials  of  comfortable  living 
in  warm  climates. 

The  underlying  secret  of  Coral  Gables, 
as  well  as  the  factor  that  insures  its 
constantly  increasing  beauty,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  elements  of  its  whole  plan 
as  studied  in  the  original  layout  of 
streets,  boulevards  and  sections,  were 
right  at  the  start,  so  that  everything 
that  has  been  done  to  make  the  plan  a 
reality,  and  everything  that  will  be  done 
can  only  add  to  the  charm  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  whole. 

Planned  by  Experts 

In  other  words,  Mr.  George  E.  Mer- 
rick, the  owner  of  Coral  Gables,  and 
the  men  he  gathered  about  him  to  carry 
out  his  plans,  proceeded  not  only  with 
inspiration,  but  with  intelligence.  Archi- 
tects, city  planners,  landscape  architects, 
construction  engineers,  golf-course,  park 
and  recreational  experts  were  called  in 
to  work  out  the  variety  of  details  which 
presented  themselves,  and  to  achieve  the 
best  results  with  certainty  instead  of  ex- 


A  detail  of  one  of  the  Kail-fountains 
in  the  Plaza  Ponce  de  Leon.  The 
actual  texture  of  the  coral  rock  of 
Florida  can  be  seen  in  this  picture, 
in  its  harmonious  relation  to  tinted 
stucco 


The  Mediterra- 
nean style  of 
architecture,  de- 
veloped by  Coral 
Gables,  allows  of 
an  endless  vari- 
ety of  picturesque 
architectural  de- 
tails, as  well  as 
endless  variations 
in  color   schemes 
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perimentation.  In  addition  to  the  super- 
vising architect,  the  esthetic  destinies 
of  Coral  Gables  are  also  guided  by  Mr. 
Denman  Fink,  who  constantly  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  Art  Director,  consulting  with 
all  the  architects  who  are  building  in 
Coral  Gables,  sometimes  collaborating 
with  them,  as  in  the  Douglas  Entrance, 
and  often  doing  the  actual  designing 
himself,  as  in  the  Granada  Entrance, 
the  Venetian  Swimming  Pool 
and  the  Plazas.  Imbued  with 
the  romantic  qualities  of 
Spanish  architecture  as  a 
source  of  inspiration,  Mr. 
Fink  says: 

"We  have  taken  for  our 
motif  such  grand  old  Spanish 
cities  as  Cordova,  Salamanca, 
Toledo  and  lovely  old  Sevilla. 
There  is  a  beautiful  consis- 
tency in  adapting  such  a  motif 
here  in  Miami,  for  the  cli- 
mate, the  vegetation  and  the 
native  rock,  which  we  are 
using  so  largely,  make  a  per- 
fect combination  to  suggest 
this  purely  Spanish  treatment. 


A  pergola  and  pool  by  one  of 
the  gateways  of  the  Plaza 
Ponce  de  Leon.  The  plazas  in 
Coral  Gables  are  as  expressive 
as  the  houses  in  typifying  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  note 


The  Coral  Gables  property  furnishes  a 
setting  for  various  pure-type  features 
which  will  be  a  revelation  to  those  who- 
do  not  know  it." 

It  is  difficult  for  words  to  convey  ex- 
actly the  character  of  the  buildings  of 
Coral  Gables,  and  the  best  photographs 
that  can  be  taken  cannot  show  the  va- 
riety and  interest  in  the  coloring  of  stuc- 
co,   coral    rock    and    old    Spanish    tiles, 


nor  do  more  than  suggest  the  diversity 
of  textures  achieved.  The  discovery  of 
new  colors  and  textures  in  stucco  is  one 
of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  Art  Di- 
rector, and  some  of  the  most  picturesque 
of  the  buildings  at  Coral  Gables  are 
those  in  which  the  natural  coral  rock, 
"antiqued"  stucco  and  old  Cuban  roof 
tiles  are  combined,  as  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Venetian  Swimming  Pool. 


The    proportions    and    the    tvhole    design    of    this    house 

in    Coral   Gables   are   as   interesting   as   the   blending  of 

coral  rock  and  tinted  stucco  in  its  execution 
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The  Veneti 


Pool 


From  the  point  of  view  of  architec- 

j     tural    technique   as   well    as    design,    the 

M      buildings  at  the  pool  are  remarkably  suc- 

f    cessful.   The  greatest  care  was  bestowed 

upon  the  coloring  of  the  stucco,  and  on 

its  texture,  with  the  result  that  a  warm, 

antique  effect  was  achieved.     The  two 

square  towers  are  similar  in  their  treat- 


ment, but  by  no  means  are  they  dupli- 
cates of  each  other.  The  larger  of  the 
two  has  an  old  wooden  window  grille, 
discovered  in  Cuba,  and  built  into  the 
wall  on  a  stair  landing.  Between  the 
towers  there,  is  a  pergola-covered  tiled 
terrace  for  afternoon  tea,  and  the  patio 
formed  by  the  kitchen  and  locker-room 
wings  is  floored  with  terazza  for  (.lanc- 
ing.    The  whole  effect  of  the  place  is 


There  is  no  end  ta  the  picturesque  variations  in  profile 
detail  tvhich  can   be  achieved  in    the  Coral  Gables 
style  of  Mediterranean  architecture 


one  of  festivity  and  color,  with  the  dec- 
orated gondola  mooring  posts,  as  in 
Venice,  and  the  miniature  island  of  coco- 
nut palms,  reached  by  a  graceful  foot- 
bridge. 

A  particularb'  attractive  part  of  the 
present  Coral  Gables  Country  Club  on 
the  Granada  Golf  Course  is  the  Dans- 
ante,  a  terazza  marble  dance  floor,  set 
in  a  grove  of  full-grown  coconut  palms, 
with  a  Tea  Garden.  Here, 
with  lights  strung  among  the 
trees  at  night,  and  music,  is 
an  environment  with  all  the 
glamor  that  one  ever  dreamed 
of  the  tropics. 

It  .  would  be  difficult  to 
achieve  a  profile  so  picturesque 
or  detail  so  diversified  and  un- 
expected as  that  of  the  Coun- 
try Club  building  in  any  style 
other  than  the  one  which 
Coral  Gables  has  chosen  as  its 
special  architectural  expres- 
sion. Certainly  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  these  remarkably  suc- 
cessful buildings  will  set  a 
style  for  much  of  the  new 
architecture  of  Florida. 


Building  materials  have  never 
been  more  effectively  in  har- 
mony than  the  old  Spanish 
roof  tiles  from  Cuba,  the 
natural  coral  rock  and  the 
tinted    stucco   of    Coral    Gables. 
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The  Commercial  Entrance  to  Coral  Gables  is  one  of  its  most  impressive 
achievements  in  Spanish  architecture.  Built  entirely  of  coral  rock,  it 
is  roofed  with  old  Spanish  tiles,  of  the  infinitely  varied  colors  that  come 
only  from  age.  A  natural  harmony  is  apparent  here,  to  prove  that 
Spanish  architecture  is  an  ideal  type  for  the  Florida  landscape.  The 
color  and  texture  of  the  materials,  the  design  in  mass,  the  trees,  the 
Florida  sky — all  make  a  picture  that  is  rich  in  charm  and  color 
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The  picturesque  tower  of  the  Coral  Gables  Country  Club  facing  the  golf 
links.  Behind  the  shaded  arches  of  the  windows  one  may  sit  in  the  cool 
restaurant  loggia  and  look  out  across  the  wide  expanse  of  green  turf. 
Behind  the  club  house  an  open  air  dance  floor,  set  in  a  grove  of  coconut 
palms  invites  irresistibly  to  tea  and  dancing  in  charmingly  tropical 
surroundings  which  are  made  even  more  fascinating  by  lights  hung 
among  the  palm  trees  at  night. 
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Arches,  loggias  and  balconies — and 

always   a  new   tint  for   the   stucco 

create  infinite  variety  in  the  houses 

in  Coral  Gables 


The  Plaza  Columbus  in  Coral 
Gables,  with  sturdy  coconut 
palms  setting  off  its  archi- 
tectural charm,  and  grove 
trees  affording  a  rich  green 
background 


Spanish     grille-work    of    turned 

and    polychromed    wood    adds 

interest  to  the  arched  windows 

of  this  villa  in  Coral  Gables 


The    best    of    sport,    beneath    a 

clear   blue  Florida   sky,  on  the 

course     at     the     Coral     Gables 

Country   Club 
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The     Mediterranean      style     of 
architecture     is     readily    adapt- 
able   to    the    design    of    houses 
of   any  size,   large   or   small 


Where  graceful  coconut  palm 
and  gorgeous  bougainvillea  add 
to  the  quaint  charm  of  a  cor- 
ner of  the  Plaza  Columbus  in 
Coral   Gables 
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No      style      could      be      more. 

adapted  by  virtue  of  precedent 

or   effectiveness,   to   the   typical 

Florida   landscape 


Tennis  all   the  year   'round  on 

the     courts     at     Coral     Gables, 

where    the    game    has    its    full 

quota   of   enthusiasts 
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The  New  Country  Club 

In  addition  to  the  present  Coral  Gab- 
les Country  Club,  with  its  tennis  courts 
and  nine-hole  golf  course,  a  larger  club 
house  is  being  built,  with  three  eighteen- 
hole  courses.  This  will  be  a  part  of  the 
Miami-Biltmore  hotel,  and  will  be  called 
the  Miami-Biltmore  Country  Club.  The 
building  is  beautifully  designed,  and  will 
provide  every  convenience  and  luxury  of 
the  thoroughly  modern  country  club. 

Sport  facilities  added  to  the  new  club 
include  polo  fields,  tennis  courts  and  a 
bathing  beach.  And  by  way  of  opening 
up  the  whole  section  still  further,  a  canal 
is  now  being  dredged  through  Coral 
Gables,  so  that  motor  craft  can  come 
from  Biscayne  Bay  directly  to  the  coun- 
try club  and  hotel  grounds. 

No  more  complete  provision  for  rec- 
reation and  comfortable  accommodation 
has  ever  been  planned  in  one  unit  than 
this  remarkable  new  addition  to  Coral 
Gables — another  of  its  manifestations 
that  seem  like  the  work  of  Aladdin's 
lamp. 


The  Coral  Gables  Inn  was  not  de- 
signed as  even  an  attempt  to  cope  with 
the  demand  for  hotel  accommodations, 
a  demand  growing  daily  more  and  more 
insistent. 

It  was  but  a  beginning — a  charming 
architectural  addition  to  Coral  Gables, 
to  be  sure,  for  a  more  skilful  and  effec- 
tive adaptation  of  pure  Hispano-Moor- 
ish  architecture  has  never  been  achieved 
in  this  country.  The  tiled  patio,  with 
its  fountain,  and  double  arcade  of  grace- 
ful Moorish  arches  possesses  true  archi- 
tectural distinction  in  a  style  which  all 
architects  agree  is  a  peculiarly  difficult 
one  to  reproduce. 

A  Biltmore  Hotel  at  Coral  Gables 

Work  is  in  hand  this  winter  to  build 
a  great  towering  hotel  close  to  the  new 
Country  Club,  and  a  number  of  apart- 
ment houses  in  construction,  with  others 
planned,  mostly  in  the  Douglas  Section, 
represent  this  season's  answer  to  the  in- 
sistent demand  for  accommodation. 

The   hotel,    operated   by   the    famous 


The  bridle  path  in  Coral  Gables  adds 
horseback  riding,  as  another  diversion, 
to    golf,   tennis,    swimming    and   dancing 
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A  loggia  and  patio  where  sunlight  and 
shadow,  with  the  green  of  planting  and 
the  blue  of  the  sky  make  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  pictures  in  Coral  Gables 


Bowman  management,  will  be  called  the 
Miami-Biltmore  Hotel,  and.  together 
with  the  country  club,  will  involve  ten 
million  dollars.  The  hotel  and  club  art- 
designed  as  part  of  the  same  plan,  and 
there  will  be  a  swimming  pool  in  the 
design,  as  well. 

High  above  the  great  tile-rooted 
masses  of  the  new  hotel,  a  graceful  tower 
will  rise  against  the  blue  sky,  a  tower 
recalling  the  Giralda,  of  Seville,  though 
treated,  in  detail,  in  Italian  manner. 

With  its  gay  terraces  and  tropically 
planted  approaches,  with  the  new  coun- 
try club  joined  to  it,  with  all  the  con- 
venience and  service  of  the  great  mod- 
ern American  hotel,  it  is  easy  to  see  a 
brilliant  future  for  the  Miami-Biltmore 
Hotel  at  Coral  Gables  as  a  center  of  the 
social  activity  of  this  part  of  Florida. 

Community  Buildings 

A  community  of  the  size  of  Coral 
Gables  could  not  long  exist  without  the 
various  buildings  that  community  life 
naturally  requires — such  buildings  as 
schools,  churches,  theatres,  stores,  a  post 


office  and  a  bank.  The  Coral  Gables 
Bank  and  Post  Office  are  combined  in 
one  building,  which  strikes  a  note  of  dis- 
tinction in  Spanish  architecture;  a  theatre 
is  planned  and  there  is  already  a  large 
semi-open  air  school. 

A  great  deal  of  architectural  skill  has 
been  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  busi- 
ness section  of  Coral  Gables,  for  each 
building  has  been  given  insofar  as  it 
was  possible,  the  stylistic  character  of 
the  place  as  a  whole.  Even  the  plant 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  concrete 
building  blocks  was  given  an  architec- 
tural guise,  and  the  water  towers  at 
various  points,  instead  of  presenting  the 
usual  unsightly  effect  of  a  tank  sur- 
mounting an  iron  skeleton,  have  been 
enclosed  by  stuccoed  walls  and  roofed 
with  tile,  so  that  they  not  only  suggest 
old  Spanish  watch-towers  in  appearance, 
but  serve  as  observation  towers  as  well, 
where  the  green  expanse  of  Coral  Gab- 
les may  be  seen,  and  its  extent  partly 
realized  from  the  lofty  galleries. 

Such  additional  community  buildings 
as  an  Art  Center,  an  Educational  Build- 
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Essentially  Spanish  is 
the  exterior  of  the 
parsonage  of  the 
Coral  Gables  Congre- 
gational Church.  The 
church  itself  is  also 
thoroughly  Spanish  in 
its  design  and  one  ol 
the  finest  architectural 
achievements  of  Coral 
Gables 


The  new  building  for  the  Bank  and  Post  Office  at  Coral  Gables 

is  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  adapted 

Spanish   style    in    Florida 


ing,  a  Conservatory  of  Music  and  an  out- 
door stadium  are  planned  for  the  Doug- 
las Section  of  Coral  Gables,  and  to  the 
south  of  this  section  plans  for  the  future 
contemplate  a  Craft  Village,  which  will 
make  the  most  of  every  picturesque  pos- 
sibility such  a  project  suggests. 

The  architectural  treatment  will  be 
that  of  a  small  Spanish  Village,  and  the 
craftsmen  who  will  have  studios  and 
work-shops  there  are  to  carry  the  name 
and  fame  of  Coral  Gables  into  the  field 
of  art  in  such  industries  as  ironwork, 
pottery,  tiles  and  furniture. 

The  Ideal  of  a  Beautiful  City 

The  ideal  of  a  "city  beautiful"  has 
long  intrigued  the  thoughts  of  men  of 
vision,   of  business  men   as   well   as   of 


The   arcaded  stores,   in   the   business   section   of  Coral   Gables, 
are  in  attractive  accord  with  the  whole  architectural  treatment 
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architects.  "Port  Sunlight,"  the  famous 
garden  city  of  England,  was  one  of  the 
first  instances  in  which  the  definite  aim 
of  beauty  was  the  actuating  motive. 
Since  the  time  of  its  emergence  from 
the  realm  of  actual  execution  many  vil- 
lages and  many  portions  of  towns  and 
cities  have  been  planned  toward  beauty 
and  consistency,  but  the  area  involved 
in  the  schemes  has  seldom  been  very 
large. 

Four  thousand  acres  is  a  large  tract 
of  land  and  in  the  planning  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections,  and  of  the  disposition  of 
streets  and  roads  practical  foresight  is 
as  important  as  esthetic  vision. 

Coral  Gables  has  been  both  planned 
and  built  as  a  permanent  place,  as  a 
complete  city  in  itself  rather  than  as  a 
seasonal  resort,  so  that  even  the  spon- 


The  architectural 
style  that  is  consis- 
tently adhered  to 
throughout  Coral 
Gables  is  excellently 
adaptable  to  the  de- 
sign of  houses  of  any 
size,  and  by  variation 
in  technique  may  pre- 
sent the  utmost  sim- 
plicity with  absence 
of  all  ornamental  de- 
tail, and  its  interest 
effected  by  means  of 
color   and   texture 


The  new  Cla-Reina  apartment  hotel  was  opened  for  the  season. 

It  is  built  in  the  Spanish  manner  around  a  large  patio  planted 

in  trees  and  shrubs 


The  Coral  Gables  Inn   is  charmingly  designed  in  the   type   of 
Moorish  architecture  that  is  to  be  found  in  old  Spain 
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taneous  and  informal  character  of  the 
architecture  does  not  entirely  conceal  the 
fact  that  Coral  Gables  represents  the 
coming  true  of  a  vast  dream. 

For  all  time,  Coral  Gables  will  stand 
as  a  convincing  proof  that  the  beautiful 
and  the  practical  can  be  combined  in  a 
really  extensive  project.  The  beauty  of 
Coral  Gables  has  not  proved  an  extra- 
neous thing,  it  has  been  and  always  will 
be  a  definite  asset,  the  more  so  because 
it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  whole  plan. 


At  Coral  Gables  the  children  go  to  school 

in   a   building   which    is    made    of    virtually 

open-air  class  rooms,  splendidly  stimulating 

to  health   and  alertness 


It  is  a  natural  human  trait  to  measure 
most  new  things  and  new  experiences  by 
comparisons,  to  say  that  this  thing  is 
larger,  more  beautiful,  better  executed 
than  that. 

Coral  Gables  is  both  a  new  thing  and 
a  new  experience,  but  as  it  unfolds  itself 


to  the  visitor,  comparison  does  not  enter 
the  mind  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
is  nothing  with  which  to  compare  it.  It 
sets  a  standard,  but  one  so  far  beyond 
anything  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been 
attempted  that  it  is  likely  to  remain 
unique. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  such  compre- 
hensive vision  of  beauty  has  ever  been 
so  ably  and  vigorously  combined  with 
actual  execution  as  the  new  city  in 
Greater  Miami  called  Coral  Gables. 


A   long  vista  down  Granada  Boulevard  in  Coral  Gables,  seen  beneath   the  great   arch 

of  the  Granada  Entrance.    In  this  illustration  the  texture  of  the  coral   rock  is  clearly 

discernible 
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E.  P.  GRIMES 

President 


T.  V.  MOORE 

Vice-President 


P.    J.    DAVIS  J.  E.  JUNKIN 

Viie-Pres.  and  GenTMgr.  Sec'y-Trea 


P.  J.  DAVIS  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

Capital  Stock  $500,000.00 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


<D 


BETTER  CONSTRUCTION  AT  LOWER  COST. 
CO-OPERATION  WITH,  AND  IN  THE  BEST 
INTERESTS  OF,  THE  OWNER  AND  ARCHITECT 


URING  five  and  one  half  years  in  busi- 
ness, this  Company  has  built  132  commer- 
cial and  residence  structures  of  the  better 
class,  and  is  in  a  position  to  assist  in  the 
promotion  of  worthy  projects,  the  selection 
of  the  architect  or  engineer,  and  in  first  or 
secondary  financing. 


CO-OPERATIVE  OWNERSHIP 
APARTMENTS 

AND 

APARTMENTS  TO  RENT 

in  New  York  City 
Send  for  complete  information 

Cost — Terms — floor  plans — location,  and  all 
details  concerning  Co-operative  Ownership 
Apartments  and  apartments  to  rent.  Some 
ready  for  occupancy — others  under  con- 
struction. 

WRITE  TO-DAY 

Real  Estate  Department 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

45  West  45th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


RICH  and  KITE. POWELL 
'fyal  Estate  brokers 

Member  Miami  Realty  Board 

Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce 

MIAMI  and  MIAMI   BEACH 

properties,  improved  and  un- 
improved. Also  ACREAGE  in 
all  sections. 

Our  listings  are  very  compre- 
hensive. 

We  take  pleasure  in  placing  our 
organization   at    your   disposal. 


716  Fifth  Street 
Miami  Beach,  Florida 

Phone  M  B  2315 
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LEATHER  SCREENS 


Xeather  Screens,  "Wall 
Panels,  Handtooled  Screens 
and  Hand  Painted  Wall 
Panels. 

George   D.   Thompson  &  Co. 

538    Madison    Avenue 
New    York    City 


SPECIALISTS  IN 
PAINTED  FURNITURE 

FOR 
THE  SPANISH  AND 
ITALIAN   HOMES 

L.    GALVARI,  Inc. 

ANTIQUES 
783  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


HOWARD     STUDIOS 

110  East  57th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


<gjarbctt  (Ornaments 

Catalogue,  400  illustrations,  $1.00 


Westport  Antique  Shop 

10     EAST    53rd    ST. 

Specialists  in  Early  American 

Interior  Decoration 


Summer  Shops 

ioston  Post  Road  and  Compo  Road 

Westport,  Conn. 


Does  Your  Home 
Reflect  Your 
Personality? 

The  aim  of  Arts  £sf  Decoration  has-  always  been  to 
serve  as  an  inspiration  for  the  beautification  of  the  home  in 
all  its  various  phases. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  we  take  pleasure  in  publish- 
ing in  these  pages  announcements  of  interior  decorators,  and 
of  shops  which  deal  in  the  accessories  of  decoration  fully 
equipped  to  supply  your  needs  in  the  field  of  home  decora- 
tion. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  lamp  for  your  library,  boudoir, 
or  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  such  as  a  chair,  table,  or  a 
tapestry,  candle-sticks,  sconces,  or  any  one  of  a  thousand  and 
one  other  aids  for  making  your  home  distinctive  and  beauti- 
ful, and  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  hospitality,  all  you  need 
to  do  is  to  write  us  a  note,  telling  what  it  is  you  are  inter- 
ested in  purchasing,  and  we  will  extend  every  aid  in  helping 
you  to  solve  your  problem. 

If  it  be  a  matter  of  the  decoration  of  your  home,  those 
decorators  who  are  allowed  representation  in  this  publica- 
tion are  all  qualified  to  serve  your  every  need  whether  it 
pertains  to  the  decoration  of  an  apartment,  town  house  or 
country  estate. 

ARTS    &?    DECORATION 

45  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 


Hugo  Cipriani 

importer  of 

Italian  and  Spanish 
Antique  Furniture 

FABRICS 

IRON  WORK 

CHANDELIERS 

GATES 

TORCHERES 

785  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 
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DOELGER 

&  CO 

TAILLEUR    BAGS 


Bass  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  check 
and  money  re- 
funded if  ba?  is  returned  in  good  order, 
within    three  days. 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9  Westbourne  Rd.  Newton  Center,  Mass. 


Unique  Gifts 

FROM  AFAR 

I  have  combed  European  mar- 
kets for  the  cleverest  of  all  novelty 
gift  creations.  Lip-Sticks,  cigar- 
ette holders,  bon  bon  boxes,  vases, 
thimbles, pensandpencils,fans,etc 

You  really  should  write  for  my 
attractive   prices  before  you  buy 

Rena  Rosenthal 

520  Madison  Avenue 

Weir  53rd  Street) 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


V 


25  West  54th  Street 
New  York 

ARTISTIC  IRON 
WORK 
LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 
BRONZES 
Antique  and  Modern 
E.  H.  GALLET 

Londox  Designer  Paris 

Representative 
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DRAPERIES,  CARPETS 

Everything   for    the    Home 

AROC    INTERIOR    DECORATIONS 

120   East   57th    Street 

New  York 


B.  BENGUIAT 

Spanish    and   Italian    Embroideries 

Velvets   and   Brocades 

Flemish    and    French     Tapestries 

and  Oriental    Rugs 

WHOLESALE 

383  Madison  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


IMPORTERS 

of 

Cut  glassware  of  the  better  type. 
Pine  novelty  and  pearl  necklaces. 
Beads  for  embroidery  purposes,  etc. 
Import  orders  solicited  for  fine  dec- 
orated glass  electric  lamps. 
Commissions  for  reproductions  of 
articles  of   glass   ably  executed. 

Stock  &  Import 
Czecho-Slovak  Glass  Products   Co. 

Office  &  Showrooms,  48-50  East  34  St. 

New  York   City 

Telephone  Ashland  6583 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Personal  Attention 

Artistic  Brapcrics, 

Curtains  anb  g?lip 

Courts 

Jfabrics.  Cushions. 

JBetoratiUe   Objects  anb 

Itamp  ^ljabcs 
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>.   Cigtjtcentfj   Street 

|3f)ilabclpl)ia,  $3a. 


Decorations  — ■  Fui  nishings  — Antiques 

MARY  COGGESHALL 

Incorporated 

14  East  48th  Street 
New  York  City 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  9345 


m 'MODERATELY  PRICED  SS 

HAND  WROUGHT 
IRON  HARDWARE- 

YOUR  OWN  DESIGNS 

(Andirons  Turn  oir<5 

Tire  Tools  Screens 

lanterns  Tenders 

Orates  lorcherej 

toe  Ks  Zettcr'Doxes 

THE  HERFORT 

COMPANY 

30Vest47th.St., 

Bryant  |<?S5 


MRS.  WILTBANK 

518  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Cit\ 
'Phone:  Plaza  6777 


Your  Home 
— and  Its  Decoration 

IF  a  home  is  to  be  a  real  home,  it  must  reflect  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  its  occupants  and  it  remains 
tor  them  or  the  decorator  to  stamp  these  qualities  on  it. 
Houses,  like  people,  may  have  character  yet  lack  per- 
sonality and  charm.  They  may  be  entirely  "good 
form"  yet  deadly  dull;  practical,  yet  devoid  of  beauty. 
You  may  select  any  one  of  the  many  decorators  whose 
announcements  are  admitted  into  our  pages  with  the 
utmost  assurance  of  receiving  the  most  courteous  and 
competent  co-operation  obtainable. 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treaian 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th  Street 
New  York  City 


Dcatac   sj\eizaa 
27  &a»t  76rR  Stwet 

Ttl.    7-535   Butter/tell! 

Building,  arrang- 
ing: and  deco- 
rating- of  closets, 
a  specialty.  Dress 
Hangers,  Hat 
Stands,  Linen 
Straps  —  gifts 
suitable  for  all 
occasions. 


Louis  XIV 
Antique   Co.,   Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 

Antiques  Antique  Jewels 

Tapestries  Jades 

Brocades  Bronzes 

Petite   Point  Wood    Carvings 

Laces  Embroideries 

Costumes    and    Decorations    to    Rent. 

Q  East  jjth  Street 

near   Fifth   Avenue 

New  York 

Phone  Plaza  2183 


DRAPER  MANSION 
THE  CAMPBELL  STUDIOS 


(Seorge  OTLjfunfe 

Jformerlp  Heonarbi  (galleries 


7,  Via  bet  JSamhi 
Jflorence     (Jttalp) 


854  lUxington  &be. 

btt.  64th  ano  65th  Sts. 
Jr?eto  gorfe 


Italian  anb  ^patiistf) 
Antiques!,  Becorationsi 


FIREPLACE  FURNISHINGS 

Andirons 

Fire  Screens 

Mantels  and  Grates 


jhe  jile  and  [Mantel   £>hoi 

1756   M   Street   N   W. 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


Period 
Furniture 

Unfinished 

We  finish 
to  suit  the 
customer. 


CI. a 


CRAFTSMAN     FURNITURE     CO. 
1 3  2  East  2  8th  Street  New  York 

2  doors  from  Lexington  Ave. 
Telephone,  Madison  Sq.5159 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 


MARY   SYMONDS 

Needlecraft 

By  Royal  Warrant  to  'lis  Majesty,  The  King. 


Mrs.  Roy  Grosvenor  Thomas 

and 

Mrs.   S.  Vernon  Mann 

Sell   Miss   Summits'    patterns   for   nil   hinds   of 

for    Initio    to  \rork    tltnnsilrra    ill    lirsinw   suit- 
able   to    piriod    furniture    and    other    purposes. 

At  Number  6   West  56th  Street, 
New  York  City 

OVER    MR.    FRANK    PARTRIDGE'S 
TELEPHONE:     CIRCLE     3799 


.Wm       L 


ANTIQUE    WOODWORK 

Panelling,  mantels,  etc. 
American  Furniture 
Fine   Cabinet   Work 

The    16  E.    1  3th  Street 
Antique  Shop 

New  York 


For  the 

Holidays 

Ralph  M.  Chait 

Nineteen  East  Fifty-Sixth  Street 
New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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L.  W.  FROTHINGHAM 

597  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

AIIC'HITECTDKAL  DESIGNS    FOR 

INTERIORS  NEEDLEPOINT 

FrUNITt'RE  TAPESTniES 


TAYLOR -PHILLIPS 
STUDIO 

Interior 
Decorators 

Lamp    Shades    of    Artistic 

Merit.      Decorative  Pane's 

and  Screens. 

Imported   Fabrics 

1619  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia 


MRS.    EHRICH 

707  Fifth  Ave. ,  at  55th  St. ,  New  York 
Antiques,   Italian    linens,  pottery  and   glass 


Cantagalli    fruit    bowl,    cream    color, 
with     blue    and     green     design,     $10; 

candlesticks    to    match,     $11)    a     pair. 


COLOR 

For  the  realization  of 

your    individuality    or 

the    harmony   of   your 

home 

Cushions  for  color  and 
comfort 

Emily  Rogkwood 

30  East  54th  Street 
New  York  City 


No  Matter  Where  You  Live,  You 
Can  Buy  From  the  New  York  Shops 

NO  matter  where  you  live  you  can  with  the  help  of  our 
service  department  purchase  any  article  you  desire 
from  the  wonderful  shops  advertised  here  or  from 
any  other  New  York  establishment  with  equal  satisfaction 
and  greater  comfort  than  the  resident  New  Yorker.  You 
pay  no  more  for  any  article  secured  this  way  than  if  you 
were   to   buy   the   article   yourself. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  lamp  for  your  library,  boudoir, 
or  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  a  tapestry,  candlesticks,  sconces 
or  any  one  of  a  thousand  and  one  other  aids  for  making 
your  home  distinctive  and  beautiful,  all  you  need  to  do  is 
to  write  us  a  note,  telling  what  it  is  you  are  interested  in 
purchasing,  and  we  will  secure  the  desired  article. 


Clobellep  (galleries 

Opposite  Altman's 


EXQUISITE   PAINTINGS 

by   Old  and   Modern    Masters 

ART   FURNISHINGS 

Wall  Hangings,   Wood  Carvings 

Pewter,   Ohl  Porcelain 


!  ml 


INTERIOR  DECORATING 

16  EAST  34th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


tc 


Kent-Costikyan 

Founded    1886 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE— SIXTH  FLOOR 

Opposite    Public    Library 

NEW   YORK 

Importers 

antique  and  modern  rugs 

Persia,  India  and  the  Far  East 

seamless    carpets    in    solid 

colors— rugs  woven  to 

order  in  orient 


PLACIDE 


y  are  pre- 
pared to  execute 
orders  far  special 
lamps  and  shades 
for  all  decorative 
purposes. 


•.11  the 
ts  of 
and 


Architects. 


795  MADISON  AVE. 

NEW   YORK   CITY 

Rhinelander  6i-,g 


INCORPORATED 

UNUSUAL  GIFTS  OF  THE 

MOMENT 
AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 


ITALIAN  LINEN,    POTTERY 
HAND -TOOLED     LEATHER 

VENETIAN  GLASS 

RENAISSANCE  FURNITURE 

BATIKS,  TAPESTRIES 


114  EAST  5  712  STREET 

New  York 


Interior  DccoraU, 


n 


MRS.  DEVAH  ADAMS 
17  East  4Qth  Street 


BUCHWALTER 

1\:C. 

747  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 

Telephone 

Rhinelander 


MAH-JONGG 

DIRECT    FROM    CHINA 

Accessories 

Tiles  with  Jade  Green  Backs 


Italian 
Antiques 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 

GlNO    GORSANI 

620  Lexington  Ave. 

(near  53d  Street),  New  York 


MILDRED  RICHARDSON  KELLY 

Invites  you  to  an  Exhibition  of 
carefully  selected  Rugs 


Interior  Furnishings 
682  Lexington  Avenue 

(near  Allerton  House) 
New  York  City 


J^are  8c  Coolibge 

54iBe8t  1Kb  £>t.     J5eto  gorfe  Citp 

Antiques; 

3nteuor    Utetorations 

Stors  3Tensen  filter 

Unusual  STetoelrp 

3&are  Specimens  of  Hotoestoft 

S>tafforbsfjire 
j£>anbtoicf)  anb  Coloreb  ©lass 

})ool;rb  lAtigs 

<£adp  € nglisfj  anb  American 

Jfurniture 

summrr  UtJfertss 

tEfje  £>fjop  of  tfje  tEtoo  jJourta  Men 
<@gunqutt,  JWatne 


Rejer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Oll)l]I')[lltc\p.c 


c^//i  >rr'orSz)ecot  w  /5-b  <y 
garniture 

V(nt/aues 

101  Park  Ave.  M  40«h  St 
•■"McwVork 


TALEHMAN 

^        162     EAST  53  rd 


Eugg  &  Carpet* 

i?>electeb  for  people  of 
23tscrtmtnating  Caste 


Jones  &Printrisit,3nc. 

22  iiHest  39(f)  Street 
JJeto  gorfe  Citp 


_ 


ANTIQUES 

—  FURNITURE 

—  BROCADES 
-P  E  WT  E  R 
-SILVER 
-GLASS,  ETC. 

Write     for     Information 

BurleySiCompany 


CHINA  -  CRYSTAL  -  LAMPS  -  ANTIQUES 

Seven  North  Wabash  Avenue 

Established    1838 

CHICAGO 


Are  You  Using  These  Pages 
To  Your  Greatest  Advantage 

WV  have  brought  together  in  these  pages  a  care- 
fully selected  group  of  interior  decorators  and 
shops  w  hich  sell  the  most  charming  and  newest  acces- 
sories of  decoration  as  well  as  those  specialty  shops 
which  have  made  New  York  the  world's  most  in- 
teresting shopping  centre. 

All  have  been  selected  to  minister  to  your  convenience 
and  satisfaction.  Unless  you  take  advantage  of  these 
pages  you  will  not  be  utilizing  Arts  &  Decoration  to 
your  fullest  advantage. 


GADIEUX    COMPANY 

648  Madison  Avenue 
New   York 

Regent  7588 

A    flower    shop    combining    distinc- 
tion with  originality. 

Dinner  and  Wedding  decora- 
tions. Flower  bowls  in  glass 
and  wrougbt  iron.  Chinese 
and    Jugtown    Potteries. 

"Everything  for  the  Floiver  Lover" 


J.  R. B  REMNER  CO.Inc 

<cZi/rni/ure  &~DecorationA 


Carved    Ornaments 
Covered  with 


Wool  Tapestry 

$55.00 


835  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

KhiiiFlander  8000 


1.  diffusing  a  soft  but  effete  li^hr.  makes  it  idc.il  l< 
lip  shades.  It  is  both  durable  and  <*  .ish.ibk-.  and  may  t 
d  in  a  complete  range  of  color  tones,  and  in  dean's  i 


Antique   Furnitu 


SPECIAL  CHINTZES 
BROCADES         LINENS 

W00DVILLE&  COMPANY 

1711    Walnut  St.      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Spanish 

Antique  Shop 

Spanish    Antiques    Exclusively 

Opened  November    1st   new 

branch    store.    Plaza    Bide/.. 

Palm    Beach,   Florida 


768  Madison  Ave., 
(at  66th  St.),  New  York 


FL0RIAN  PAPP 


Denier  in   early   American   Antiques 


Wo 


..IRC 


Furniture  Fire  Tools 

Clocks  Mirrors 

Old  China  Sheffield   Plate 

Copper  Pewter 


JXORIAN  PAPP 

684  Lexingrton   Avenue 
New  York  City 


Hungarian  Ash  Day  Bed 

Interior  Decorations 

Factory:   18th  to  19th  Sts.  &  Ave.  C. 
Upholstery  Dept.  :  551  West  42nd  St. 


Darnley 


Decorations  for  the 

Town  or  Country 

House 


395  Madison   Avenue 
New  York 


Duncan   &   Duncan,   Inc. 

2013  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Attractive  Cabot 
Dressing  Mirror — 
Reproduction  of  a 
very  fa  mo  us  old 
N e w  England 
piece;  2  feet  by  5 
feet  6  inches. 

Importers 

Furniture,  Modern  and 

Antique 
Fabrics 
Glazed  chintz 


Interior  Decorations 

and 
House  Furnishings 

Plans  and  Color  Schemes 

Developed  for 
Town  or  Country  Homes 

Special  Attention    Given 
To  Inexpensive  Layouts 


Preliminary  Consultation  in  Offic 
Without  Charge 


IDA  LOUISE  KILLAM 

12  EAST  48lh  ST.  "Vhursday, 

tKew  York  City  24  NORTH  S  T. 


abitl  2427 


Greenwich,  Conn. 
Greenwich  1 143 


Refer  to  this  page  nhen  shopping 
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1  HE  MES- 
SAGE OF 
THOUGHT  F  U  L- 
NESS  CAN  BE 
SAID  IN  NO 
MORE  BEAUTI- 
F  U  L  LAN- 
GUAGE  THAN 
"FLOWERS." 
WE  EXTEND  A 
CORDIAL  INVI- 
TATION TO 
VISIT  OUR  SHOP 
AND  TO  IN- 
SPECT ITS  OF- 
FERINGS. 

Telephones 
Hurray   Hill    11S1 

Yandcrlilt   5053 


M.  GOLDFARB 

At  the  Cut  Flower  Market 

406  East   34th  Street 

New  York 


Worth    &    Roberts 

GOWNS  ■  SUITS 

a 

37  West  57th  Street 

Telephone.  Plaza    1957 


GEORG    JENSEN 

159    West    57th    Street.    New    York 
Grand  Prix  ....   Sun  Francisco,    1  !i  1  r> 

Grand  Prix Barcelona,  1923 

Or.mil   I'rix  .    .    .    Rio   (k>    Janeiro.    1!I2.'! 

INDON  PARIS  NEW    YORK 

ATELIERS        COPENHAGEN 


FOUNTAINE  &  COMPANY 

INC. 


LA   PERLE   DE   COULEUR 

A  pearl  made  by  the  same  process 
as  our  famous 

LA  PERLE   SYNTHETIQUE 

Exquisite  colors  to  match  your  gown 

Models    will    be    sent    by    mail 

upon    request 

Fountaine  &  Company,  Inc. 

570    Fifth    Avenue 
Telephone— Bryant  3939 


/<?  West  50  &  Street 

NEW  YORK 

■ 


LUGENE  ES  Opticians 


Win.  H.  Planner  &b. 

LIMITED 

Importers  of 
MODERN  and  ANTIQUE 

CHINA  AND 
GLASSWARE 

7  East  35th  Street 

Near  5th  Avenue 

New  York 


36  Pratt  Street 


Hartford,  Conn. 


MYER  m 

FLORIST 

MADISON  OVE  S  581-"  STREET 

HEW  YORK  CITY 

Flowers 

delivered  in  all 
parts    of    the 
world  in  twenty- 
four  hours 


Eyeglasses 
Spectacles 
Lorgnettes 
Oxfords 

■8 
Cameras 
Binoculars 
Barometers 
Telescopes 


30  years  experience 


SIX  HUNDRED  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


New  York's 

Favorite 

F  lower  Shop 


5th  Ave.  at  58th  St. 

Phone— Regent   8230 


Flotvers   by  wire  delivered 
anywhere 


RAYMONDE 

MINGOT 

The    Original    French    Bag    Shop 

Ladies'  Bags  and  Novelties 

MARCASSITE 
MONOGRAMS    TO    ORDER 


561  FIFTH  AVE. 

On    East    Forty-Sixth    Street 


MM 

PIPES 

The  Pipe  with  the  Blue  Bar 

Made  in  England 
of  the  best  briar 

Smoking  Mixtures 
Cigarettes 

Cigars 

of  our  own  selection 

Smokers'  Accessories 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  D 

MM  Importing  Co.,  6  e.  45thSt.,iv.Y. 


UJ 


Old  Sheffield 
Candelabrum 
Circa    1800 

Height,    SO    Inches 


Pearls   for    additions    to   necklac 

Pearl   necklaces 

Old     and     Modern     English     silv 

and    genuine    Sheffield    plate 

PYMS     &    COMPANY,     INC. 
Jewelers    &    Silversmiths 

582    Fifth    Avenue 
New  York 


Q; 


t/lladidon   LW< 
75t&  §txM 

LATE  OF  HOTEL  PLAZA 

IMPORTED   NOVELTIES 

Bags   —   Neckwear 

Jewelry 

Unusual    things   for   the    home 

Rhinelandcr   7326 


B.  H.  WRAGGE 


Custom  Shirts 


Tailored  Dresses 

for  women 

Suitable  for  Southern  wear 


43  WEST  46th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


18  East  46th  St. 
NEW    YORK 


Attractive  Gowns 

reflect  your  own 
good  taste 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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The  Plaza 

NEW  YORK 

TEA,  DINNER 

AND 

SUPPER  DANCES 

IN   THE 

GRILL  ROOM 


Music  By 
Anna  C.  Byrne  ami  Orchestra 


SV-NDAY  DINNER  MTSICAXES 

in  the 

TERRACED    RESTAURANT 


Y      Tapestry  Dining  Room     J 


Iorlunciieon  and  dinner  & 

The  Louis  XVI  Ballroom  2 

Open/or  Reservations  ' 
oeason  193^-1925 


*fi-, 


(Opening  Bate 

January  Jf tfteentfj 

Club  ^tbo 

hibiscus  JlsLmu 

illtamt  Jflortua 


ICuncfjeon,  Binner  ana  Supper 


Club  3Ubo 

52nt>  Street  anb  7tf)  9(bct:ue 
J^eto  Pork  Cttp 

Reopens  Jfflard)  1st,  1925 


SHERIDAN     ROAR     AT     BELMONT 


X) 


~Near£nOUgb  to  the  business  dis- 
trict for  convenience,  far  enough 
away  for  quiet,  The  Belmont  is  the 
ideal  hotel  for  the  visitor  to  Chicago. 


Qhicag* 


AN,  'Present 
.EY,OlCanagcr        I       \ 

'go  J^J 


Gold  Room 
Supper  Club 

Atop  the  Beaux  Arts  Building 

80  WEST  40cA  STREET 
« 

Arthur  Gordoni 

Boreo 

Audrey  Maple 

Ben  Glaser  and  his 

Society  Orchestra 


When  in 

Chicago — 

don't  forget  the  Tea  and  Supper 
Dances  at 

The  BLACKSTONE 

The  Benson  Orchestra  of 
Chicago.  Don  Bestor,  Director. 
(Victor    Records.) 

The  DRAKE 

Jack      Chapman's      Orchestra, 

Dances  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Dorothy  Bentley. 


Tune  in  on  your  Radio  between 
11:00  and  12:00.  Eastern  time. 
W-G-N.     370  Wave  length. 


THE 

Roosevelt 

NEW  YORK 
Madison  Avenue       Edward  Clinton  Fogg 
ac  Forty-fifth  St.  ^Managing  Director 


cA 


delightful  place  to  bring 
your  friends — the  music  of 
'Hen  liernie  and  his  Roosevelt 
Orchestra  will  charm  you.  Tea, 
Dinner  and  Supper  dancing 
daily  in 

The  'Vanderbilt  oAvenue  cRpom 

Personal  Direction  of 
Miss  Mary  McCord 


fi&fi  25  m.  56tf)  £>t. 

Jleto  guru's  Jletoest 

jfrenri)  anb  Italian 

Restaurant 

Cutgtne  Uttexcelleu 


jfor  iKesierbations 
QMepfjone  Circle  6859 


PIPING  ROCK 
RESTAURANT 


Eighteen   East   Fifty-fifth   Street 
New   York 

Appealing    to    people    who    appre- 
ciate   an     excellent     cuisine     amid 
refined,   restful    surroundings. 

For  Reservations  Telephone 
Plaza  3551 

C.   PANI 
Formerly  of   Colony  Restaurant 


The  Russian  Ensemble 


:hestr 


ndcrs      appropriate      selections 

DINNER  AND  LUNCHEON 

After   Dinner   Dance   Music 

by 

JOHNNY     JOHNSON 


cJ^w 


at 


ocu4 


300     PARK     AVENUE 


The  Cordon  "Bleu 

of 
THE  MADISON 
RESTAURANT 

presents  many  origi- 
nal creations  which 
are  veritable  master- 
pieces of  culinary  art. 
Particularly  are  the 
luncheon  menus  varied 
and  tempting.  The 
entire  establishment 
under  the  personal 
direction  of 

Tneodore  Titze 

(Formerly  of  the  Ritz  and  Sherry's) 
^Manager 

in  connection  with 

THE  MADISON 

15  East  58th  Street 

at  ^Madison  Avenue 

THE  RESIDENCE  HOTEL 

John  F.  Sanderson 

I  Formerly  of  the  Ritz  I 

^Managing  "Director 
Telephone  Regent  4000 
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COVER    DESIGN: 

"Tucans" — A  Decorative  Panel 


F.  Revesz-Ferryman 


Florida    Home   of    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
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Latin  Architecture  in  the  Play- 
grounds of  the  South 


Some  Delightful  Variations  of  Spanish  and  Italian  Styles 
in  Florida's  Sumptuous  New  Homes 


By  MATLACK  PRICE 


^m^^^^>"  HE    great    playground    of    the 

*     £  world   today   lies  down   along 

M       ^^^  that  narrow  strip  of  land  that 

^L  V  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  one 

^^^^^^r    "flowery      Easter      morning." 

So    full    of    fragrance    did    he 

find    the   air,    so  enchanting   the   spectacle   of 

trees  and  shrubs  in  full  bloom  that  this  valiant 

Spanish  explorer  imagined  that  he  had   found 

some    fabled    land    where    the    waters    were 

fountains  of  youth  and  beauty.     The  country 

was  christened   Florida,   which   means   Easter 

Sunday.       Today,     Florida    means     dazzling 

charm    and    beauty    and    a    place    where    the 

greatest    possible    outdoor    enjoyment    can    be 

found.     There  is  probably  no  one  other  spot 

in   the  world   where  so  many  sports  may   be 

-enjoyed  on  so  large  a  scale,  nor  where  there 

are    finer    houses,    house-boats    and    hotels    in 

which  the  sport-loving  folk  may  live,  no  more 

splendid  clubs  in  which  society  may  mingle  in 

.  luxurious    surroundings,    no    place,    in    fact, 

where  so  much  wealth  and  beauty  and  youth 

come  together  for  a  period  of  happiness. 

People  go  to  Florida  to  rest  luxuriously, 
driving  about  through  long  avenues  of  coco- 
nut palms,  hibiscus  shrubs  in  bloom  and  won- 
derful vistas  of  endless  seas  or  palatial  homes; 
or  to  play  and  enjoy  the  companionship  of  the 
most  famous  and  the  most  pleasure-loving 
people  in  the  world.  Where  else  can  one  see 
such  golf  courses  out  of  Scotland,  and  polo 
fields  with  the  swiftest  ponies  in  the  most 
picturesque  surroundings, 
with  fishing  up  the  secret, 
silent  Everglade  rivers, 
under  moss-hung  trees, 
where  alligators  are  lazily 
surprised  spectators,  and 
deep-sea  fishing  in  glass- 
bottomed  boats,  where  one 
can  look  fathoms  down 
through  the  emerald  sea, 
and  swimming  in  trans- 
parent mauve  and  rose 
waters,  and  tennis,  of 
course,  on  courts  sur- 
rounded with  coconut 
palms  in  view-  of  a  sea 
that  does  not  end  until 
the  waters  wash  the  shore 
of  Europe?  Of  course, 
there  is  motor-boating 
and  sea-sledding,  and 
winging  one's  way  from 
Miami  to  Palm  Beach, 
from  Palm  Beach  to  St. 
Augustine     and     then     a 


Typical  Florida  architecture  with  the  white 
walls,  gleaming  through  the  green  of  wav- 
ing palm  trees.     A   house  at  Miami  Beach. 

glimpse  of  Savannah.  This  winter  also  opens 
up  at  Miami  a  magnificent  course  for  racing 
that  will  attract  the  smart  set  of  turf  and 
field. 

And  who  will  ever  forget  dancing  on  the 
Everglades    terrace    under    orange    trees    in 


A  house  at  Coconut  Grove,  essentially  Spanish  in  its  inscrutable   exterior,  plain 
wall  areas  and  grilled  tvindows 


bloom,  with  a  moon  curving  through  tall, 
royal  palms,  and  then  swimming  at  midnight 
in  the  tumultuous  velvety  sea  with  the  music 
of  a  strange  Hawaiian  orchestra  filtering  the 
soft   night  winds? 

No  background  more  beautiful  or  appro- 
priate could  be  for  houses  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  derivation.  The  sky  is  of  an  intense 
azure  blue,  and  usually  filled  with  countless 
white,  billowy  clouds.  For  trees  there  are 
the  graceful  coconut  and  royal  palms,  the 
banana  tree,  the  Australian  pine,  the  eucalyp- 
tus and  the  pithecolobium,  and  for  vines  and 
shrubs  there  are  hibiscus  and  turk's  cap,  flow- 
ering vividly  red,  and  the  b'ougainvillea  that 
cascades  over  garden  walls  or  pergola  rafters. 
The  architects  who  are  building  Florida 
houses  are  making  the  most  of  what  is  really 
a  remarkable  architectural  opportunity. 

They  have  done  well  to  free  themselves 
from  too  strict  an  adherence  to  precedent, 
and  to  look  not  only  to  Spain  and  Italy,  but 
to  other  nearby  countries  for  both  general 
and  specific  inspiration  that  enables  them  to 
create  a  style  .which  must  become  known  as 
"Mediterranean." 

The  North  African  note,  like  the  Moorish 
architecture  of  Spain,  must  obviously  be  applied 
to  buildings  in  this  country  with  a  great  deal 
of  skill  and  restraint,  but  it  has  the  value  of  an 
accent  that  is  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 
In  its  informal  phases  the  Spanish  architec- 
ture that  suggests  itself  for  adaptation  in  semi- 
tropical  parts  of  this  coun- 
try is  an  architecture  of 
masses,  of  plain  exteriors, 
enlivened  by  details  inci- 
dental to  doors,  windows 
and  chimneys,  by  red  tile 
roofs  and  wrought  iron 
grilles — and  always  by  the 
colorful  aid  of  planting 
and  vines.  In  color  it  may 
contrast  snowy  whiteness 
with  the  blue  sky  and 
green  palms  of  its  environ- 
ment, or  it  may  skilfully 
simulate  antiquity  with 
colored  stucco.  Its  ex- 
posed woodwork,  too,  in- 
vites antiquing  and  poly- 
chrome embellishment, 
both  within  and  without. 
At  Coral  Gables,  in 
Miami,  I  saw  an  ancient 
wooden  window  grille, 
taken  from  an  old  Spanish 
building  in  Cuba,  and,  al- 
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The  galleried  patio  of  a  Miami  house  reveals 

one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  Mediterranean 

architecture 

though  the  wood  of  which  this  grille  was 
made  was  mahogany,  it  had  been  painted  a 
vivid  azure  blue. 

Within  the  Spanish  house  are  further  pic- 
turesque ideas  that  are  readily  adaptable  to 
the  houses  of  Florida — the  patio,  with  its  in- 
finitely charming  possibilities,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  tile  for  floors  and  for  the  decora- 
tion of  walls,  door  frames,  and  the  trim  and 
sills  of  windows. 

Because  the  country  house  architecture  of 
Spain  was  above  all  an  informal  expression,  it 
offers  far  more  latitude  for  adaptation 
than  the  more  mannered  style  of  Re- 
naissance Italy.  The  most  picturesque 
fancy  in  which  an  architect  may  in- 
dulge in  designing  a  Spanish  house  may 
well  have  its  counterpart  in  some  au- 
thentic instance  in  Spain. 

In  the  architecture  of  the  Riviera,  if 
we  ignore  the  trivial  maisonette,  there 
is  a  wealth  of  simple  rusticity  in  farm 
houses  and  cottages  and  small  villas — 
not  very  different  in  their  plain  white 
walls  and  improvised  pergolas  from  the 
Italian  houses  that  made  Capri  and 
Amalfi  infinitely  picturesque. 

Looking  to  Algiers,  and  to  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  Africa  in  general, 
there  is  little  to  find  of  the  Latin,  yet 
many  motifs  which  combine  themselves 
with  Spanish  and  Italian  architecture 
in  unexpected  accord.  The  North 
African  building,  with  blank  white 
wall  areas,  has  few  outer  windows;  its 
most  effective  architectural  detail  is  the 
pointed  arch  and  the  occasional  use  of 
a  dome  on  the  roof.  Characteristically, 
however,  the  roofs  are  flat  and  the 
walls  extremely  thick,  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance making  for  effective  shadows 
in  the  reveals  of  doors  and  windows. 
As  incidental  details  the  adapter  finds 
balustrades,  a  little  iron  work,  much 
interestingly  wrought  woodwork  and  a 
considerable  use  of  glazed  tiles  for  dec- 
oration within. 

In  Moorish  architecture,  almost  un- 
touched, there  lies  a  style  that  has  al- 
ways been  strangely  romantic,  and  al- 
ways, too,  extremely  difficult  to  assimi- 
late into  the  architectural  manners  of 
Europe  and  America.      Few  styles  ap- 


peal t<>  the  imaginative  with  such  an  intense 
romance  as  that  of  the  Moors,  whose  verj 
name,  like  the  name  "Alhambra,"  >tirs  the 
mind  and  brings  up  pictures  of  old  Spain  in 
the  days  when  Saracen  mingled  witli  Castilian 
and  produced  an  art  and  architecture  unlike 
any  that  had  ever  found  a  foothold  in  Europe. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Alhambra  is  a  typi- 
cally Moorish  building,  severe  and  fortress- 
like  as  to  its  exterior,  and  light  and  colorful 
as  a  dream  of  Oriental  magic  as  to  its  interior. 
Graceful  arcades  of  horseshoe  arches,  slender 
columns,  intricate  arabesques  of  gold  and  rich 
colors,  tiled  fountains — all  make  a  kind  of 
architecture  which  is  only  Moorish. 

Here,  then,  are  the  stylistic  and  racial 
sources  from  which  the  architects  of  Miami 
have  had  to  draw,  and  at  the  present  writing 
they  are  making  ample  use  of  the  diversity 
which  the  informal  atmosphere  of  the  place 
allows. 

Some  have  adhered  rather  closely  to  style, 
as  in  the  great  Deering  villa,  planned,  built 
and  gardened  on  a  scale  more  nearly  like  that 
of  an  old  Italian  villa  than  any  similar  place 
in  this  country.  Now  that  nearly  ten  years 
have  passed  since  its  building,  it  is  interesting 
to  see  how  this  type  of  architecture  ages  in 
this  country.  Going  through  the  place  before 
it  had  been  opened  for  the  winter,  with  the 
grounds  somewhat  overgrown  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  I  experienced  an  almost  dramatic 
illusion  of  great  antiquity.  Nearly  all  the 
garden  figures,  to  be  sure,  are  actual  antiques, 
but  the  stucco,  and  especially  the  coral  rock, 
had  aged  and  discolored  as  though  generations 
instead  of  years  lay  upon  the  great  villa.  In 
many  places  the  coral  rock  had  turned  nearly 
black  ;  in  others  it  had  taken  on  soft  blendings 
of  greys  and  greens,  with  occasional  colorings 
from  iron  rust.  Standing  before  the  tall, 
monumental  gateposts,  trulv  of  "the  grand 
manner"  in  their  scale,  I  felt  as  though  I 
were   in   the  presence  of  centuries,  and   could 


Facade   at   Coral    Gables,    Miami,   revealing    the    utmost 

diversity  in  stucco,  color  and  texture,  as  well  as  in  the 

whole  architectural  manner 


Miami    patio    in    which    flagged    court    and 

iron  gate  grill  typify  the  Spanish  origin   of 

much  Florida  architecture 

not  at  all  capture  any  sense  of  modernity. 
Not  so  pure  in  style  as  the  Deering  villa, 
but  distinctly  interesting  in  its  adaptation  of 
the  Platcresque  phase  of  Spanish  architecture 
is  the  villa  called  "El  Jardin,"  in  Coconut 
Grove.  This  Renaissance-Baroque  type  has 
but  recently  been  "discovered"  as  a  part  of 
Spanish  architecture  as  a  whole,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  designer  who  understands  its  pecu- 
liarities it  has  admirable  possibilities. 

Two  very  interesting  adaptations  in  as 
nearly  pure  style  as  is  necessary,  are 
found  in  Coral  Gables,  the  new  Span- 
ish city  that  is  a  part  of  Miami.  One 
is  an  Algerian  house,  so  convincingly 
done  that,  with  its  tall,  graceful  palm 
trees,  a  remarkable  illusion  is  created, 
and  a  demonstration  as  well,  that  a 
style  hitherto  virtually  outside  the  ken 
of  American  architecture  holds  a 
wealth  of  direct  precedent  for  semi- 
tropical  architecture.  The  second  un- 
usual stylistic  adventure  (not  consider- 
ing, for  the  moment,  the  Mediterra- 
nean style  on  which  Coral  Gables  is 
staking  its  architectural  future)  is  the 
inn  there,  which  is  as  charming  an 
adaptation  of  the  Moorish  as  has  ever 
been  achieved  in  this  country.  The 
patio,  with  its  fountain,  and  open  gal- 
leries on  the  second  story,  seems  excel- 
lently right  in  scale,  and  the  double 
arcade  of  Moorish  arches  that  forms 
the  fourth  side  of  the  patio  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  architectural  incidents 
I  have  ever  seen. 

The  designs  for  the  Miami  Biltmore 
Hotel,  which  is  being  built  at  Coral 
Gables,  are  detailed  in  the  manner  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  though  the 
tower  is  proportioned  after  the  Giralda 
of  Seville,  and  will  rise  high  against 
the  blue  sky,  above  the  great  wings  and 
main  mass  of  the  hotel. 

The  architects  of  Miami  are  fortu- 
nate in  the  materials  that  are  available, 
especially  in  the  local  coral  rock,  which 
has  an  open,  porous  structure,  and  in 
another,  called  Ojue  rock,  quarried  lo- 
cally. Always,  of  course,  there  is 
stucco,  one  of  the  most  flexible  of  all 
architectural  media,  in  form,  color  and 
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Miami      Casino,      the 

social     center     where 

society     assembles     to 

swim    and   lunch 


■3*r 


The  glamor  of  tropical  night  in  a  vista  of  one  of  the  watei 
gardens  of  Miami 


Yachting  and  speed- 
boat racing  are  the 
attractions,  for  the 
lovers  of  water  sports 


North    coast    of    Africa — Algiers — furnished 

the    inspiration    for    this    most    interesting 

house   at   Coral    Gables,   Miami 


The  great  hotels  of  Miami  not  only  afford  archi- 
tectural expression  of  the  informality  of  the  life 
of  the  playground  of  the  South,  but  give  evidence, 
as  well,  that  Miami  is  like  a  magnet,  drawing  new 
thousands  every  winter  to  her  blue  ivaters  and 
fair  skies 

texture.  Effective  when  it  is  applied  in  a 
coat  of  pure,  dazzling  white,  contrasting  with 
the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  encircling 
green  of  palm  trees,  new  possibilities  are  being 
worked  out  in  texture  and  color  in  the  houses 
and  other  buildings  at  Coral  Gables.  The 
architects  there  are  particularly  fortunate  in 
jhe  availability  of  quantities  of  antique  Span- 
ish roof  tiles  brought  over  from  Cuba.  In 
carrying  out  Italian  or  Spanish  houses  it  has 
always  been  a  vexed  problem  with  architects 
to  find  a  roof  tile  sufficiently  irregular  and 
varied  in  shape  and  color  to  even  approximate 
the  effect  of  the  ancient  tiles  seen  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  certainly  no  one  other  detail  can 
go  so  far  toward  making  or  marring  the  true 
picturesque    character    of    these    types. 

In  a  previous  paragraph  mention  was  made 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


A  polychromed  antique  wood  screen,  with 
a  gate,  conceals  yet  reveals  a  miniature 
patio  in  this  Miami  villa  at  Coral  Gables 
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Grand  Duchess  Cyril  of  Russia 


Courtesy  of  the  Kingore  Gallerie 


From  a  Painting  by  Mario  Guadabassi 


The  Grand  Duchess,  who  has  been  visiting  America,  is  a  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  and  is  a  granddaughter  of 
the  late  Queen  Victoria  of  England.  She  was  the  first  guest  of  the  Monday  Opera  Club,  an  extremely  smart  organization 
which  has  been  established  by  New  York  leaders  in  society  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  social  life  "along  the  lines 
of  a   fastidious   taste."     In  other   words,   a   very    sincere   and]    genuine    effort    to   create    or   recognize    the    existence    of   an 

aristocracy  in  America 


The  entrance  of  the  George   L.  Mesker  residence  at  Palm  Beach.    At  the  end  of  a  magnificent  cloister  is 

seen  a  sixteenth  century,  hand-carved   walnut   door.    All  the  rooms  throughout  the  house  show  an  unusual 

variety  of  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  century  hand-carved  doors  in  pine,  oak  and  walnut.    The  walls 

and   vaulted   ceiling    of    the    cloister    are    of  antique  stone  and  the  floor  soft  red  tile 


The  chest   in   mis   room  oj   gi  <=<** 

The  gilt   bronze   lock  and  hasp   shows   the   coat-of-arms   oj   tne  princvty   wu*.n  ,u.....;    „,   ~~ 

at  the  left  of  the  shield.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  old  wrought  iron  door  is  a  large  Gothic  tapestry  showing  the 
scene  of,  the  "Sacrifice  of  Isaac."  In  the  foreground  is  an  old  French  Renaissance  carved  walnut,  two-tier  cabinet,  from 
the  collection  of  the  late  Louis  Huth  of  London.  It  was  shown  in  the  loan  exhibition  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  and  the  loan  exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  England.  The  screen  back  of  the  chest  in  the  corner 
is  Italian  Renaissance  tapestry  with  back  of  rare  old  ruby  velvet.  The  floor  is  of  blue  black  diamond  shape  glazed  tile 
and  makes  a  beautiful  background  for  the  many  colors  that  have  been  softened  by  age 


Court  cupboard  at  the  left  is  of  hand-carved  oak  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  fourteen  dining  room  chairs  were  made 
in  the  sixteenth  century  especially  for  the  castle  of  the  Countess  of  Craven  in  England  and  they  were  used  in  that 
castle  until  they  were  brought  here  for  this  house.  They  are  beautifully  carved  and  have  a  lovely  patine.  The  doorway, 
ten  feet  wide,  has  screened  wrought  iron  doors  through  which  one  has  a  fascinating  view  of  the  garden.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room  are  two  fifteenth  century  French  Gothic  stained-glass  windows  that  cast  a  rich  glow  over  the  vaulted 
room  with  walls  frescoed   in   soft   green.    The   room   is  lighted  entirely  by  candle  light.    The  floor  is  a  dark  dull  red  tile 
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Sixteenth  century  Italian  walnut  choir  bench  is  shotcn  with  an  Italian  Renaissance  tapestry  hanging  over  it,  showing 
the  mythological  figures  of  the  "Flight  of  Time."  On  either  side  are  large  Italian  candelabra  with  beautiful  patine. 
Over  the  dais  and  down  on  the  blue  black  tile  floor  a  large  Feraghan  rug  is  spread.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
are  large  comfortable  couches  in  Renaissance  tapestry  with  chairs    and    small    tables    arranged    in    groups.     The    walls   are 

frescoed  a  soft  yellow 


Three  doors  in  this  room  have  seventeenth  century  pilasters  and  overdoor  in  white  and  gold  (beautiful  patine)  with  the 
original  mirrors  in  pilasters.  Three  large  panels  painted  by  Robert  W.  Chanler  in  1919,  "Chinese  Fantasies"  they  are 
called,  are  done  in  lovely  coloring  and  gold  background.  The  walls  and  ceiling  and  bookcase  are  painted  in  dull, 
antique  gold  making  a  perfect  background  for  the  colorful  furnishings.  The  fireplace  which  faces  the  large  couch,  is  an 
old  carved  marble  Italian  fireplace.  The  library  contains  books  in  English,  French  and  Italian.  The  rug  before  the 
fireplace  is  rose  senna  from  the  Sitka  Bey  collection 
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Igor  Strawinsky,  One  of  the  Great  Russians 

The  Most  Famous   Composer  in  the   World   Today,    Who  is  at  Present   Visiting  America 

By  MARY   HOYT   W  [BORG 


ONCE  I  knew  a  man  who  knew 
a  man  whose  grandfather  when 
a  child  had  seen  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  riding  one  morning 
in  Hyde  Park.  This  is  a  pos- 
sible future  parallelism  for 
those  who  in  this  dav  and  age  have  the  good 
fortune  to  come  in  contact  with  this  phenome- 
non of  creative  composition,  the  Russian 
genius,  Igor  Strawinsky. 

As  he  is  to  make  his  initial  appearance  in 
this  country  in  the  first  week  of  the  month  of 
fanuary  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  it 
is  but  fitting  that  every  tribute  held  in  the 
musical  and  intellectual  world  in  America  be 
laid  at  his  feet  in  appreciation 
and  acclaim  of  his  art,  for  one 
who  stands  alone  and  apart  as  the 
greatest  musical  constellation  in 
the  world  today.  It  is  said  that 
a  true  creative  genius  needs  none 
but  liis  own  self-assurance  to  lean 
upon  for  appreciation  and  under- 
standing, and  that  egotism  —  not 
humility  of  character — stamps  the 
actual  quality  of  an  artist's  great- 
ness. This  is  no  doubt  in  part 
true  as  a  natural  necessity  for  the 
courage  and  moral  conviction  of 
those  outstanding  pioneers  in  any 
field — that  they  be  not  discour- 
aged nor  disheartened  by  the  medi- 
ocrity in  vision  and  appreciation 
of  their  fellowmen. 

To  show  the  quality  of  Igor 
Strawinsky 's  disdain  of  the  musi- 
cal public's  mind  and  intolerance, 
the  story  should  be  told  of  the 
morning  following  the  production 
three  years  since  of  his  ballet  "Le 
Coq  et  le  Renard"  at  the  Theatre 
des  Champs  Elysees  in  Paris.  He 
was  found  in  an  old  hotel  sitting 
at  lunch,  strumming  on  a  piano, 
in  mauve  pyjamas  and  an  old 
dressing  gown,  vociferating  and 
fuming  over  the  past  evening's 
events.  "It  was  a  failure,  utter 
and  complete,"  he  was  bemoaning; 
"only  fifty  of  those  pigs  last  night 
booed  me — no  more."  And  then 
one  suddenly  remembered  the  roar 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  out- 
raged voices  bellowing  down  the 
initial  "audition"  of  the  "Sacre  du  Prin- 
temps"  at  its  first  appearance  the  year  be- 
fore the  war,  when  that  astounding  earth- 
quake of  orchestration  literally  irrupted  its 
way  into  the  world  upon  a  dazed  and 
outraged  public. 

We  have  not  in  New  York  the  bellicose 
audiences  that  in  Paris  feel  freely  and  aban- 
donly  justified  to  use  fisticuffs  in  concert  halls 
when  some  slight  disagreement  over  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  a  musical  production  is  felt  to 
be  beyond  the  powers  of  even  their  Latin  vocal 
demonstrations.  I  remember  once  an  evening 
when  in  a  Beethoven  festival  an  encore  was 
played  of  the  works  of  Liszt,  which  caused 
such  a  stampede  of  outraged  loyalty  by  the 
Beethoven  partisans  present  that  in  the  end, 
owing  to  the  actual  physical  contact  of  the 
audience  with  each  other  through  blows  and 
bitter  vituperation,  the  orchestra  was  finally 
forced  to  yield  and  abandon  the  playing  of 
any  numbers  but  those  upon  the  printed 
programme. 


Bj  the  furore  created  through  such  a  small 
incident  as  tin's  can  somewhat  be  approximated 
the  utter  consternation  and  mad  havpc 
wrought  when  Strawinsky's  works  were  first 
launched  upon  an  unsuspecting  Parisian  pub- 
lic. His  harmonic  stridences,  vivid  and  terrific 
instrumentation,  rhythmic  upheaval  of  any 
past  accepted  tradition  of  musical  tonality  or 
form,  lashed  his  hearers  into  such  a  frenzy, 
either  of  wild  acclaim  or  bitter  denunciation 
against  this  fanatic  who  could  so  outrage  the 
public  decencies  in  composition, — so  suffer 
their  oral  emotions  to  be  torn  asunder,  literally, 
limb  from  limb,  that  utter  terror  seized 
them  of  what  fresh  onslaught  of  tonal  rever- 


composer   of  world-fame,   from    a   recent    photograph 


berations   would    be   presented    to    them    next. 

So  Strawinsky,  in  his  bitter  cynicism,  forci- 
bly measured  the  success  of  his  works  by  the 
extent  of  fury  he  could  arouse  in  his  listeners' 
mentality,  in  their  answering  invective  of 
booing  and  cat-calls  and  crescendo  of  denun- 
ciation, audiences  saw  fit  to  heap  upon  his 
head. 

But,  this  was  many  years  ago,  and  since 
then  the  list  of  fervent  followers  of  modernism 
has  grown  throughout  the  years  with  a  wider 
vision  and  appreciation  of  all  forms  of  art, 
especially  in  Paris,  where  Strawinsky's  last 
premiere  of  "Les  Noces"  brought  a  wild  and 
frantic  acclaim  from  the  now  adoring  French. 
So  he  must  but  feel,  that  his  battle  for  recog- 
nition being  over  and  won,  his  creative  work 
now  stamped  as  that  of  great  genius  through- 
out the  entire  world,  a  slight  and  secret  long- 
ing for  the  past  struggle  and  combat,  when 
the  dragon  terror  of  the  public  was  yet  to  be 
faced  down  and  overcome. 

In    New    York    audiences,    thanks    to    the 


blazed  trail  of  our  musical  intelligence,  en- 
lightened bv  our  great  orchestras  in  bringing 
upon  our  concert  platforms  of  these  past  vcais 
such  striking  examples  ot  all  modernitj  in  mu- 
sic ;  thanks  also  to  the  small  orchestra  groups, 
such  as  the  International  Composers'  Guild, 
The  League  of  Composers,  and  such  avowed 
followers  of  ultra-modernism  in  tonality  of 
musical  expression,  Strawinsky  in  America  as 
no  other  artist  will  be  acclaimed  and  ap- 
plauded as  the  greatest  living  composer  of  our 
times. 

for  his  works  " Petroushka,"  "Sacre  du 
Printemps,"  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu,"  "Les  Notes." 
"Le  Rossignol,"  "Pulcinella,"  plus  the  other 
many  orchestral,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental masterpieces  he  has  pro- 
duced, such  as  "Fireworks." 
"Scherzo  Fantastique,"  "Battelier 
du  Volga,"  etc.,  Strawinsky  must 
hold  an  enduring  place  through- 
out musical  history,  as  well  as 
stand  alone  as  the  founder  and 
keynote  of  the  world-wide  expres- 
sion he  has  created  today. 

As  the  god  of  gods  to  whom 
all  the  musical  cognoscenti,  stu- 
dents of  counterpoint,  rhythm  and 
orchestration  bow  low  and  wor- 
ship as  the  greatest  exponent  of 
advanced  modern  development  in 
musical  and  creative  composition. 
To  give  a  short  summary  of 
his  American  tour,  Strawinsky  is 
to  be  first  heard  in  New  York  with 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in 
Carnegie  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  January  the  8th,  and 
Friday  afternoon,  January  the 
9th.  A  special  concert  led  by 
Strawinsky,  composed  entirely  of 
his  own  works,  is  to  be  given  on 
Saturday  evening,  January  the 
10th,  in  Carnegie  Hall  as  a  spe- 
cial   tribute   to    his   genius. 

In    the    Philharmonic    program, 
Strawinsky  is  to  lead  his  "Scherzo 
Fantastique,"  "Battelier  du  Volga," 
and  the  "Suites  of  Pulcinella"  and 
"Petroushka."     In  the  special  per- 
formance on  the  10th,  he  conducts 
his    "Fireworks,"    "Song    of    the 
Nightingale"  and  "Sacre  du  Prin- 
temps."      His    itinerary    to    date, 
during     his    stay     in     this    country,     includes 
leading  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Koussevitsky,  in  Boston,  on  January  23rd  and 
24th,    the    Philadelphia    Orchestra,    January 
30th     and     31st,     the     Cleveland,     February 
12th  and   14th,  the  Detroit,  March  3rd,  and 
Cincinnati    Orchestra,    March    6th    and    7th. 
He    is   to   appear   again   in    New   York   on 
February    5th    and    6th,    as    a   soloist,    under 
the  leadership  of   Mengelberg  with   the   Phil- 
harmonic   and    again    in    Philadelphia    in    a 
special    concert   with    Stokowski    on    February 
the    15th.     For  the   invitation   and   advent   of 
great     artists'     appearance     in     America,     the 
Board   of   Directors  of   our  orchestras  should 
be  most  highly  praised  and  thanked.     Amongst 
the  most  advanced  in  leadership  in  this  field 
of  generosity   for   the  musical   public's  benefit 
is  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay  and  his  fellow  direc- 
tors   of    the    Philharmonic    Society,    who    by 
their  appreciation   and   sincere   admiration   of 
Mr.  Strawinsky  have  made  possible  the  great 
composer's   presence   amongst   us   this   winter. 
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WE1  Mirasol,"  a  Splendid  Palm  Beach  Home 

This  Residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury  Is  One  of  the  Most 
Luxurious  of  All  the  Fine  Modern  Palm  Beach  Homes 


A  most  dignified 
stone  stairway 
leads  from  the 
tropical  garden  of 
"El  MirasoF  to  a 
loggia,  a  glimpse 
of  which  may  be 
had  through  fine 
Moorish  arches. 
At  the  head  of  the 
stairway  a  stone 
fountain  is  set  in 
the  wall  and  the 
sound  of  the  drip- 
ping water  can  be 
heard  above  on  the 
loggia 


Side  facade  of  the 
Stotesbury  r  e  s  i  ■ 
dence  gives  an  ex- 
cellent impression 
of  the  charm  of 
the  Moorish 
arched  windows, 
the  rose  stucco 
roof  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly well- 
managed  tropical 
planting.  That 
these  palm  trees 
were  transplanted 
full-grown  is  one 
of  the  miracles 
of  Palm  Reach 
gardening    (below) 


Photographs  by  Edward  F.  Foley 
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On  the  south  side 
of  the  Stotesbury 
house,  the  living 
room  opens  out 
upon  a  s Intel  v 
loggia  whose  slen- 
der columns  frame 
the  brilliant  vistas 
of  the  fragrant  gar- 
den in  the  patio. 
This  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  de- 
tails of  M,.  Mia. 
ner's  design  a  n  d 
most  important  as 
a  background  for 
the  delightful  en- 
tertainments given 
by  Mrs.  Stotesbury 
(above) 


From  the  wide 
white  graceful 
arches  of  the  log- 
gia one  looks 
down  a  magnifi- 
cent avenue  of 
waving  palm  trees, 
tropical  flowers  and 
Spanish  sculpture. 
The  walk  is  of 
old  Tunisian  tiles 
and  is  broken  mid- 
way by  a  pool  of 
blue  water.  In  the 
far  distance  a 
fountain  stands 
against  a  back- 
ground of  orange 
trees  and  tropical 
shrubs 
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Some  Highlights  at  the  New  Society  Exhibition 

This  Annual  Art  Show  Is  One  of  the  Most  Representative  American  Exhibitions  Held  in 

Neiv  York  Each  Season 


This  is  the  third  exhibition  at  the  Anderson  Galleries  of  the  organization  known 
as  the  New  Society.  It  not  only  includes  oil  painting,  water  color,  but  sculpture. 
etchings,  lithographs,  practically  every  phase  of  plastic  art  expression.  It  is  an 
exhibition  for  the  work  of  its  members  only  and  its  nails  are  hung  individually, 
each  artist  arranging  his  own  work  us  is  most  satisfactory  to  him.  This  gives  a 
unique  variety  to  the  wall  surface  and  at  the  same  time  so  homogeneous  is  the 
sense  of  the  various  artists  in  this  society  that  the  effect  of  the  exhibition  as  a 
whole  is  quite  as  harmonious  and  infinitely  more  interesting  than  if  the  work  had 
been   done   by  a   hanging  committee 


"Young- Jf  omen"   a   painting   by    Leon    Kroll,   a  fine   example  of  his   recent   ivork 


"The    Sea    Horse"    by    Chester    Beach, 

a  noticeable  departure  from  his  usual 

expression   in  sculpture 


'The  Sea   Girls"   by   Sterling   Calder,   warmly   and    tenderly 
modeled.    (Above) 


"The  Mountain  Stream,"  by  Jonas  Lie.    A   most  interesting 
study  in  color  contrast  and  painting  texture.   (At  the   left  > 
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Mestrovic's  Great  Art  Decorates  a  Little  Chapel 

A   White  Stone  Chapel    in  a  Dalmatian   Vineyard  Is  the  Supreme   Work  of  This  Artist's  Life 


By  IRINA   KHRABROFF 

Photographs  by  Clara  E.  Sipprell 


IN  the  southwestern  corner  of 
Jugoslavia,  in  the  cemetery  of  a 
little  town  on  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  far  away  from  the  beaten 
path  of  art  students  and  sight- 
seers rises  a  unique  monument: 
the  memorial  chapel  of  the  Racic  family 
built  by  Ivan  Mestrovic,  the  great  sculptor's 
most  significant  work  in  the  last  five  or  six 
years. 

A  compact  octagonal  building  of  white 
stone,  about  thirty-one  feet  high,  fifty-two 
feet  long  and  almost  as  wide,  softly  crowning 
a  small  stony  hill  covered  with  cypresses, 
stone  pines  and  terraced  vineyards.  The  hill 
is  at  the  end  of  a  tiny  peninsula.  On  one 
side,  climbing  half  way  up  its  slope — the  pic- 
turesque little  town  of  Cavtat  built  on  the 
site  of  old  Roman  Epidaurus,  and  the  range 
of  bare  ash-gray  mountains  farther  beyond. 
On  all  the  other  sides  the  dazzling,  spar- 
kling, blue  Adriatic.  The  little  chapel,  its 
white  dome  shining  in  the  sun  in  contrast  to 
the  dark  green  of  the  trees,  the  blue  of  the 
sea  and  the  gray  of  the  mountains,  can  be 
seen  for  miles  from  both  land  and  sea. 

It  emanates  peace  and  quiet,  and  for  those 
who  know  the  earlier  passionate  work  of  the 
national  Jugoslav  sculptor  it  is  difficult  at 
first  to  associate  it  with  his 
name.  For  years  Mestrovic, 
a  Dalmatian  peasant  by  birth, 
had  been  a  prophet  to  his 
people  in  its  long  struggle 
for  unity  and  independence. 
Ever  since  he  began  to  ex- 
hibit in  Vienna  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century, 
had  he  been  revealing  to  the 
world  the  spirit,  suffering 
and  aspirations  of  his  race, 
and  his  work  then  seemed  a 
supreme  passionate  cry  for 
justice,  a  terrifying  disclosure 
of  long  endured  and  sup- 
pressed suffering.  With  the 
end  of  the  World  War  the 
battle  was  won  and  the  na- 
tional goal  finally  reached. 
The  long  agony,  endured  by 
Jugoslav  people  during  the 
war,  which  deeply  affected  the 
spiritual  development  of  the 
sensitive  artist,  had  come  to 
an  end.  Then  returning  to 
bis  native  Dalmatia  and  ac- 
cepting the  commission  of 
building  a  memorial  to  the 
deceased  Racic  family  of  Cav- 
tat not  far  from  the  place 
where  he  as  a  boy  minded  his 
father's  sheep  and  carved  his 
first  stone  figures,  Mestrovic 
spent  several  quiet  years  work- 
ing on  the  chapel  which  was 
to  become  a  masterpiece  mark- 
ing the  height  of  a  new  phase 
in  his  artistic  growth. 

At  a  time  of  great  change 
in  the  life  of  his  people,  which 
must  have  been  also  a  time  of 
great  change  in  his  own  at- 
titude towards  life,  he  was 
given  the  unusual  opportunity 
of  returning  in  body  and 
spirit  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 


Ivan  Mestrovic 
the  great  shepherd  sculptor  of  Dalmatia 

the  singular  beauty  of  which  had  been  the 
source  of  his  first  inspiration  and  had  left 
an  unmistakable  stamp  on  the  character  of 
his    imagination.      It    is    interesting    that 


he 


Entrance 


to  the  Memorial  Chapel  of  the  Racic  family,  built  and  decorated 
by  Ivan  Mestrovic 


chose  for  his  work  a  typically  Dalmatian  ma- 
terial, the  like  of  which  he  must  have  used 
for  his  first  attempts  at  carving,  a  beautiful 
white  limestone  from  the  nearby  island  of 
Bracca,  which  was  used  in  the  third  century 
for  the  famous  palace  of  Diocletian  in  Split 
and  had  been  utterly  neglected  since. 

Peace,  harmony,  reconciliation,  acceptance 
of  suffering,  and  hope  is  what  Mestrovic  had 
found  within  himself  and  has  expressed  in 
the  memorial.  One  feels  the  imposing 
presence  of  peace  from  the  moment  when, 
having  climbed  the  winding  rocky  path  to  the 
little  cemetery,  one  confronts  the  tall  white 
figures  of  the  two  death-angels,  caryatids  sup- 
porting the  roofs  of  the  porch  and  guarding 
the  entrance  into  the  chapel.  They  domi- 
nate and  give  meaning  to  the  exterior  of  the 
building.  Mestrovic,  being  primarily  a  sculp- 
tor, places  his  emphasis  upon  the  images  and 
uses  the  architectural  lines  to  increase  their 
importance.  By  this  method,  and  the  fact 
that  he  uses  the  same  stone  for  both  figures 
and  building,  he  achieves  a  wonderful  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  whole,  a  harmony  in 
which  the  images  strike  decidedly  the  domi- 
nating note. 

One  passes  between  the  white  angels  and 
stands  before  a  bronze  double  door  with  the 
images  of  the  four  Slavic 
apostles:  Cyril,  Methodi, 
Sava  and  Gregori  Ninski.  The 
narrow,  emaciated  faces, 
elongated  features  and  beauti- 
ful unnaturally  long  eyes  are 
those  of  Byzantine  saints.  A 
heavy  bronze  key  with  angel 
heads  in  low  relief  on  both 
sides  opens  the  door,  and  one 
steps  into  the  chapel,  into  the 
world  of  the  dead  built  for 
them  by  the  artist  Mestrovic. 
It  is  a  strangely  quiet 
world,    yet    full    of    powerful 

1  restrained     feeling.      It     ema- 

nates from  the  seven  large 
figures  that  hold  within 
themselves  the  essence  of 
what  the  artist  wished  to  ex- 
press in  his  work.  Not  only 
the  architectural  lines  of  the 
interior,  but  also  the  play  of 
light,  as  it  penetrates  through 
the  six  narrow  slit  windows 
and  the  arcaded  lantern  in  the 
center  of  the  cupola,  are 
planned  with  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  impressive- 
ness. 
Facing  the  door  is  the  altar 
with  the  figure  of  the  Ma- 
donna holding  the  Child. 
The  group  is  conceived  and 
executed  in  the  distinct  Mes- 
trovic style.  The  Madonna 
sits  with  her  legs  crossed,  the 
Child  astride  on  her  lap.  One 
of  her  slender  hands  touches 
his  shoulder,  the  other  is 
slightly  raised  in  benediction. 
Her  narrow,  long  head  is  di- 
rectly over  the  head  of  Christ. 
She  looks  down  upon  Him 
with  a  quiet,  impassive  love. 
She  seems  soft  and  feminine 
yet    almost    inhuman    in    her 
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perfect  composure  and  su- 
preme knowledge.  In  the 
strange  light  that  falls  upon 
her  from  the  narrow  win- 
dows on  each  side  of  the 
altar,  she  glows,  as  though 
"bathed  in  a  supernatural  ra- 
diance. One  hardly  notices 
the  delicate  figures  of  the 
naked  music-angels  on  each 
side,  the  angel  heads  in  a 
pattern  over  her  head,  the 
winged  Lamb  of  God  and 
the  beautiful  rhythmic  bas- 
relief  of  the  deposition  from 
the  cross  at  her  feet.  The 
whole  merges  into  a  rich 
background,  a  fitting  set- 
ting for  the  image  of  divine 
motherhood. 

To  the  left,  in  a  little  side 
chapel,  is  the  figure  of  cru- 
cified Christ.  His  body  is 
emaciated  yet  beautiful.  As 
the  artist's  earlier  figures  of 
Christ.  He  still  is  an  image 
of  suffering,  but  now  it  is 
suffering  that  has  become 
meaningful  and  therefore 
reconciled.  accepted  and 
glorified.  The  figure  is  like 
a  sublime  vision  of  the  Re- 
deemer. As  one  looks  at  it, 
He  appears  to  be  slowly  ris- 
ing. At  noon,  when  the  sun 
penetrates  through  the  slit- 
window  to  the  right,  a  mys- 
tical, unextinguishable  fire 
seems  to  be  lighted  at  His 
feet. 


The  Chapel  is  placed  on  a  hill- 
side   in    the    little    Dalmatian 
town,  its  snow-white  dome  shin- 
ing in  the  sun 


The  altar  of  the  chapel  with  the  figure  of  the  Madonna  holding  the  Child. 

The  bas-relief  figures  at  the  sides  are  naked  music  angels.     Angel  heads 

make  a  pattern  over  the  Madonna's  head  and  the 

winged  Lamb    of  God  is   in   the   bas-relief  below 

her  feet 


In  the  side  walls  of  the  Christ  Chapel,  fac- 
ing each  other,  are  the  sculptured  portraits 
of  two  members  of  the  Racic  family — the 
mother  and  the  daughter.  The  portraits  of 
the  other  two,  the  father  and  the  son,  are 
in  the  opposite  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
Rockus,  the  patron  saint  of  Cavtat.  The 
saint  stands  looking  down  at  the  traditional 
dog  at  his  feet,  who  is  licking  the  wound  on 
his  master's  leg.  The  lines  of  his  arms  and 
slightly  bent  head  repeat  the  curves  of  the 
dog's  body.  His  features  bear  a  subtle  re- 
semblance to  those  of  Mestrovic  himself.  The 
expression  is  one  of  patient  suffering,  great 
kindness,  humility  and  contemplative  thought. 

The  crypts  with  the  names  of  the  deceased 
and  the  dates  of  their  birth  and  death  are  in 
the  walls  of  the  main  chapel  between  the 
altar,  the  two  side  chapels  and  the  door. 
Over  each  is  a  huge  figure  of  an  angel  carry- 
ing the  soul  of  the  dead.  The  souls  are  tiny, 
naked  children,  clinging  closely  to  their  pro- 
tectors. Their  smallness  and  helplessness, 
their  trusting  abandon  strikes  a  note  of  ten- 
der pathos.  The  angels,  serene  and  majestic, 
hold  the  little  bodies  in  their  powerful  hands 
with  a  sad,  knowing  tenderness.  One  quietly 
kisses  the  tiny  face  as  the  little  being  flings 
his  arms  around  his  head  and  presses  close  in 
a  childish,  happy  abandon.  Another  holds  the 
infant  close  to  his  heart  as  the  little  hands 
fold  in  a  trusting,  childish  prayer,  and  looks 
up  as  though  trying  to  intercede  for  his  charge 
with   the   divine   power  above. 

Over  the  soul-angels  row  upon  row  of 
angel  heads  set  in  alternate  cubes  of  stone  and 
similar    to    those    on    the    key    and    over    the 


Madonna,  form  the  inside 
of  the  cupola.  The  whole 
is  bathed  in  the  soft  light 
from  the  lantern  at  the  top 
where  hangs  the  dark  bronze 
bell. 

Peace  and  quiet  and  in- 
tense feeling.  The  eyes 
wander  from  figure  to 
figure,  and  the  meaning 
which  Mestrovic  put  into 
his  work  becomes  clearer 
and  more  overpowering. 
The  great  tragedy  of  life, 
death  and  suffering,  of  men 
and  God  has  been  told  again 
in  a  new,  masterful  and 
convincing  way. 

Editor's  Note:  A  very 
great  and  rare  opportunity 
to  study  the  work  of  this 
Serbian  sculptor  has  re- 
cently been  afforded  us  in 
the  very  magnificent  and 
complete  showing  of  his 
sculpture  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum.  In  a  catalogue  of 
rare  beauty  prepared  by 
Christian  Brinton  we  learn 
much  of  Mestrovic's  simple 
but  picturesque  early  life. 
He  was  descended  from  the 
redoubtable  haiduk  chief- 
tains, though  his  father  and 
mother  were  simple  peasants. 
Like  every  peasant  lad  of 
the  district  he  tended  the 
flocks  by  day  and  at  night 
harkened  to  fireside  tales  and 
ballads  of  poetic  fantasy. 

The   figure    of   the    crucified 

Christ  in  the  Chapel,  a  sublime 

vision  of  the  Redeemer 
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Mrs.  John  Alden  Carpenter  of  Chicago 


,/  by  Glyn  Philfo 


Mrs.  Carpenter  is  the  uife  of  Americas  most  famous  living  composer.    She  is  also  a  woman 
of  fine  personal  achievement.     One  of  her  most  significant  accomplishments  was  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Arts  Club  of  Chicago.    She  is  responsible  not,  only  for  the  purpose  and  growth 
of  the  club,   but  for  the  charming  decorations   and   its   unusual  spirit   of  goodfellowship 
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Rue  Carpenter,  Deeo 


Circular  end   of   the   lounge.     The    walls   deep   gray   in    this 
yellou-  and  henna,  the  rugs  Persian 


room,   the   pilasters   powdered  with    gold.    The   hangings    in   shades    of 
ind  the  dominating  note  in  the  furniture  Empire 


New  Home  of  the  Arts  Club  of  Chicago 

A  Club  Where  Society  and  Art  Meet  With  Genuine  Respect  and  Mutual  Interest 


^—^^^   HE  Arts  Club  of  Chicago,  or- 
^   M  ganized  in  the  autumn  of  1913, 

M       ^^^from    its  birth,   has   been,   per- 
^&  ^Phaps,  the  most  distinctive,  the 

^^^^^^^  most  powerful  and  important 
force  for  modernity  in  art  that 
we  have  in  the  Middle  West.  From  the  be- 
ginning, this  organization  has  battled,  when 
battle  was  necessary,  and  at  all  times  has 
worked  for  that  art  which  is  founded  upon  a 
love  of  life  and  "the  fact  of  living."  It 
has  sought  out  and  acted  as  entrepreneur  to 
that  art  which  is  the 
expression  of  an  ex- 
hausted but  still  very- 
much-alive  century. 
As  artist  and  audi- 
ence and  as  the  mid- 
dleman to  a  larger 
audience  —  a  middle- 
man with  a  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  — 
it  has  lent  its  constant 
endeavor  to  assist  in 
breaking  the  academic 
circle  and  all  others 
that  would  circum- 
scribe the  freedom  of 
art.  It  has  not  been 
afraid  to  sponsor  the 
creative  visions,  so 
unlovely  and  often 
even  "ugly,"  of  Pic- 
asso, Szukalski,  Lau- 
rencin  and  many 
other  moderns.  At 
the  sanie  time,  it  has 
been  no  mere  adven- 
turer in  feverish  quest 
of  the  outre.  The 
balance  of  its  judg- 
ment has  been  one  of 
its  most  outstanding 
characteristics.  It 
has  found  talent  and 
genius  at  home  as 
well     as    abroad :    its 


By  SAM  PUTNAM 

Cor  Ardens,  "Introspectives"  and  other  exhi- 
bitions are  illustrations.  It  never  has  pro- 
claimed, "This  is  the  last  word."  Nor  has 
it  turned  its  back  on  tradition  and  the  past, 
though  it  appears  instinctively  to  have  pre- 
empted the  modern  and  contemporary  field ; 
witness  its  exhibition  of  Greek  and  Roman 
sculptures,    Early   American   paintings,    etc. 

In  short,  the  Arts  Club  of  Chicago  has  dis- 
played at  once  a  daring  enterprise  and  a 
catholicity  of  taste  which  set  it  apart  among 
the  aesthetic  and  near-aesthetic  institutions  of 


Looking  from  the  reception  hall  into  the  vestibule.    The  walls  here  are  pinkish  buff  in  subtle 

contrast  to  the  tomato-colored  marble  walls  of  the  vestibule.     The<  floor  is  black  marble  inset 

with  brass.    The  hangings  are  brilliant  red  damask 


what  many,  doubtless,  would  regard  as  the 
hinterland.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  if 
it  has  won  a  very  high  and  definite  place  for 
itself  in  the  artistic  life  of  the  community  it 
was  organized  to  serve.  And  now,  as  the 
club  is  moving  to  its  spacious  and  beautiful 
new  home  in  the  Wrigley  Building,  is  as  good 
a  time  as  any   for  stock-taking. 

What,  specifically,  has  the  club  accom- 
plished? For  one  thing,  as  has  been  hinted, 
it  has  brought  to  Chicago  and  the  Middle 
West  many  of  those  embattled  continentals 
in  the  field  of  paint- 
ing who  have  grown 
to  artistic  maturity 
in  and  out  of  the 
war,  as  well  as  earlier 
rebels,  now  allmost 
conservative -seeming, 
among  the  impres- 
sionists and  post- 
impressionists.  Its 
exhibits  have  included 
canvases  by  Cezanne, 
Picasso,  Derain,  Ma- 
tisse, Renoir,  Seurat, 
Van  Gogh,  Whistler, 
Gauguin,  Laurencin, 
Redon,  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  Carolus- 
D  u  ran,  Zuloaga, 
Nordfeldt,  Mond- 
zain,  Tsireh,  Ma- 
tulka,  Bakst,  Foujita, 
Goncharova,  Lario- 
nov,  Thevenaz,  Roer- 
ich,  Gregoriev,  Su- 
deykin,  Zadkine,  Fa- 
tinsky  and  Bianco. 
Among  the  sculptors 
whose  work  it  has 
shown  are  Rodin, 
Bourdelle,  Lachaise, 
and  others. 

The  club  has  been 
equally  hospitable  to 
native    —  -    American 
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and  Chicago — talent  where  talent  was  to  be  found.  In  addi- 
tion to  exhibits  by  its  own  professional  members,  it  has  shown 
the  work  of  William  Glackens,  Robert  Henri,  Ernest  Lawson, 
Maurice  Prendergast,  Robert  Jones,  Mary  Foote,  the  Mac- 
dougal  Alley  sculptors,  Mary  Rogers,  Hermann  Rosse,  Ross 
Moffett,  Emil  Zettler,  Stanislaw  Szukalski,  Alfeo  Faggi  (an 
American  by  adoption),  Rockwell  Kent,  John  Storrs,  Carl 
Sprinchorn,  Man  Ray,  the  local  Cor  Ardens  group,  Bror  xNord- 
feldt,  Jerome  Blum  and  others. 

Particularly  notable  shows  have  been  the  exhibits  of  French 
post-impressionists,  also  Rodin  sculpture,  water-colors  by  Inness, 
paintings  by  Joseph  Stella,  sculpture  by  Faggi,  decorative 
screens  by  Robert  Chanler,  line  drawings  by  Ananda  Coomara- 
swany,  paintings  by  Bakst,  watercolors  by  Foujita,  drawings 
by  Ilya  Rjepin,  wood-cuts  and  sculpture  by  John  Storrs,  paint- 
ings by  Goncharova  and  Larionov,  the  fine  group  of  subjects 
painted  at  Ellis  Island  by  Martha  Walter,  drawings  by  Boris 
Anisfeld  and  Ferdinand  Hodler,  paintings  by  Forain,  draw- 
ings by  Degas,  paintings  by  Nicholas  Roerich,  paintings  by- 
Paul  Thevenaz,  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  early 
American  paintings,  and  paintings  by  Marie  Laurencin. 

All  this  sounds  like  mere  cataloguing,  but  these  lists,  com- 
piled more  or  less  at  random,  are  indicative  of  the  club's  wide 
range  of  interests.  The  work  of  hundreds  of  other  artists — 
painters,  sculptors,  water-colorists,  scenic  designers,  decorators, 
has  found  a  welcome,  thanks,  chiefly,  to  the  vision  manifested  by 
Miss  Alice  Roullier  and  the  Art  Committee  which  she  heads. 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  organization  has  car- 
ried out  its  primary  purpose,  which  is  to  bring  together  the 
artist  and  the  true  art-lover — the  amateur,  if  you  will — the 
artist  and  his  public.  Loan  exhibits  have  been  brought  from 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  often,  too,  from  the  smaller  and  less- 
known  shops,  where  the  young  artist  from  home  and  abroad 
is  compelled  to  look  for  his  first  showing.  The  club,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  selfish  in  the  matter.  It  has  not  wrapped 
itself  in  a  mantle  of  esoteric  exclusiveness,  but  has  displayed 
an  eagerness  to  share  its  finds  with  the  larger  public.  To  this 
end,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
it  has  maintained  in  the  latter  institution  an  Arts  Club  room, 
where  the  public  which  wanders  through  the  galleries  on  Sun- 
days and  other  days  may  have  the  opportunity  of  being  delight- 


A    second   view   of  the   lounge    showing    interesting   wall    treatment.     The 

floor  in  this  room  as  in  several  others  is  black  and  the  dark  border  between 

the  ceiling   and  wall  is  jade.    The   consoles   are   green   and   gold   and   the 

mirrors  framed  in  old  gold 


A   vista  from  the  reception  room  in   the  Arts 

Club    out    to    the    lounge.     The   colors    in    this 

room  are  gray  and  green  with  henna  curtains 

and   again   the   floor    is    black 


fully  and  wholesomely  shocked  by 
Derain,  Picasso,  Laurencin,  Braque 
and  other  revokes,  or  charmed  by 
a  beautifully  installed  Gothic  exhi- 
bition. 

Personally,  the  writer  never  will 
forget  the  thrill  he  encountered 
some  years  ago  when,  upon  enter- 
ing the  Arts  Club  room  in  the  In- 
stitute he  first  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Bourdelle's  sculpture.  Nor  will  he 
forget  the  hours  he  later  spent 
in  dreaming  before  the  pictures 
of  Marie  Laurencin,  in  studying 
Braque's  still-lifes,  in  adulating  the 
meteoric,  youthful  genius  of  Pa- 
mela Bianco.  Experiences  such  as 
these  leave  a  memory,  and  one  can- 
not but  feel  gratitude  toward  those 
who  have  made  them  possible. 

There  are  other  memories.  One 
is  of  the  portentous  figure  of  Amy 
Lowell,  reading  her  poems  from  the 
Arts  Club  stage.  Miss  Lowell  had 
just  been  rather  violently  assailed 
by  a  Chicago  book  page  editor  over 
a  question  of  prosody  or  something 
of  the  sort,  and  she  was  in  fighting 
trim.  Her  auditors,  the  literary 
and  artistic  cream  of  the  town — 
"little  Chicago,"  so  to  speak — had 
a  mildly  hilarious  time.  The  eve- 
ning, they  felt,  was  a  memorable 
one.  The  Arts  Club  has  always 
been  a  liberal  host  and  has  never 
hesitated  about  sharing  a  good 
thing  with  those  outside  its  mem- 
bership. This  has  given  an  added 
vitality  to  many  of  its  occasions,  as 
it  did  to  the  Amy  Lowell  evening. 


And  Miss  Lowell  is  but  one  of  a  long  list 
of  literati  to  whom  the  organization  has  played 
the  part  of  host  and  impresario.  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay,  Carl  Sandburg,  Harriet 
Monroe,  Padraic  Colum,  Eunice  Tietjens, 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Robert  Frost.  Alfred 
Kremborg  has  strummed  his  "mandolute"  and 
"Old  Carl"  has  sung  his  songs  of  human  by- 
ways for  the  delectation  of  members  and  their 
friends. 

For  the  scope  of  the  club,  as  its  title  hints, 
is  not  limited  to  any  one  art  or  group  of  arts 
but  aims  rather  to  embrace  the  mystic  seven 
(or  whatever  the  number  may  now  be  with 
Mr.   Gilbert  Seldes'  "lively"  additions.) 

In  music,  for  example,  the  club  has  been 
almost  as  daring  an  entrepreneur  as  in  paint- 
ing. Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  and  Vincent 
d'Indy  as  well  as  Leo  Sowerby  have  been  its 
guests,  and  many  more.  Mr.  John  Alden 
Carpenter,  the  distinguished  American  com- 
poser, heads  the  music  committee  and  is  one 
of  the  club's  redoubtable  artistic  assets. 

In  drama,  too,  Arts  Club  members  have 
been  active.  Miss  Alice  Gerstenberg,  herself 
a  playwright  of  reputation,  is  chairman  of  the 
drama  committee,  and  Theodore  Hinckley  of 
Drama  magazine  and  the  Drama  League  is 
a  member  of  the  committee.  A  good-sized 
practicable  stage  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  old  club  rooms,  and  this  feature  is  retained 
in  the  new  quarters.  On  this  stage,  in  the 
past,  the  work  of  such  dramatists  as  Shaw, 
Strindberg,  Schnitzler,  Barrie,  Dunsany, 
Moliere,  DeMille,  Kreymborg,  Kenneth 
Sawyer  Goodman,  Mary  Aldis,  Sturo,  and 
many  less  known  to  fame  has  been  given 
creditable  interpretation. 

There  are  other  activities  of  a  social- 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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By  the  Dawn's  Early  Light 

A  Review  of  New  York  Dramatic  Productions 
By  GEORGE  JEAN  NATHAN 


F1RMIN  GliMIER,  of  the 
Odeon,  has  come  and  gone. 
Nor  is  there  any  great  wail- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth 
over  his  departure.  For,  if 
the  truth  be  known,  the 
American  appearance  of  this  reputed  first 
producing  talent  of  France  was,  to  put  it  ac- 
cording to  page  136,  paragraph  7,  in  the 
"Book  of  Etiquette,"  hardly  a 
success.  To  put  it  more  bluntly, 
it  was  a  distinct  flop. 

Gemier  came  to  New  York  at 
the  invitation  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  deal 
having  been  engineered  by  the 
wily  Sir.  James  K.  Hackett  that 
he  might  demonstrate  his  well- 
nigh  overpowering  gratitude  to 
the  French  for  having  permitted 
him  to  play  "Macbeth"  for  a 
couple  of  hours  last  Spring  in 
Paris.  The  visitor  was  wined, 
dined  and  made  speeches  at  for 
ten  days  preceding  his  stage  bow. 
The  daily  gazettes  were  fruity 
with  testimonials  to  his  genius. 
Mr.  Otto  Kahn  gave  a  banquet 
in  his  honor  to  which  almost 
everyone  in  New  York  save  the 
"Dixie  to  Broadway"  company- 
was  invited.  And  the  flag  manu- 
facturing plant  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  began  work- 
ing in  double  shifts  to  turn  out 
enough  French  banners  to  dec- 
orate the  inside  and  outside  of 
the  Jolson  Theatre. 

Then  came  the  great  night.  The  curtain 
went  up  on  "L'Horrune  Qui  Assassina,"  by 
Pierre  Frondaie  out  of  a  novel  by  Claude 
Farrere.     And  what  the  enthusiasts  saw  was 


a  cheap,  gimcrack  melodrama  of  the  period 
of  thirty  years  ago.  And  what  the  enthusi- 
asts saw  further  was  a  stage  investiture  and 
stage  direction  about  on  a  par  with  a  third 
road  company's.  And  what  the  enthusiasts 
saw  still  further  was  a  performance  on  the 
M.  Gemier's  part  that  was  no  whit  better 
than  the  sort  of  performance  they  regularly 
see  along  Broadway.     But  this  was  not  the 


Francine  Larrimore  in  Cosmo   Hamilton's  play 


Courtesy  of  Francis  Bruguicre 

Mary  Morris  and  Charles  Ellis  in  "Desire   Under  the  Elms,"   by 
Eugene  O'Neill,  produced  by  the  Provincetown  Players 


half  of  it,  dearie.  The  next  production  was 
"Le  Procureur  Hallers,"  by  the  MM.  de 
Gorsse  and  Forest  from  a  doodad  by  Max 
Lindau.  Here  the  enthusiasts  found  another 
cheap  and 
tawdry,  and 
decidedly  old- 
fashioned 
melodrama,  no 
better  pro- 
duced and  no 
better  acted 
than  the  ini- 
tial offering. 
The  enthusi- 
asts rubbed 
their  eyes  and 
looked  around 
them,  only  to 
observe  the 
other  enthusi- 
asts rubbing 
their  eyes  in 
turn  and  look- 
i  ng  around 
them.    .     .     . 

The  next 
bill  was  Le- 
normand's 
"L'Homme  et 
sesFantomes," 
a  fairly  inter- 
esting and  di- 
verting play 
produced  by 
the  M.  Gemier 
with  a  devas- 
tating   econ- 


omy and  acted  witli  anything  but  brilliance. 
The  spectacle  was  of  a  battle  between  Lenor- 
mand's  play  on  the  one  side  and  Gemier  on 
the  other,  with  the  play  getting  much  the 
worst  of  it.  The  bill  after  that  was  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice" ;  the  bill  after  that  "Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme" ;  and  the  bill  after 
that  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  And  still 
the  enthusiasts  kept  on  rubbing  their  eyes.  For 
what  they  beheld  was  merely  a 
peacocky  parade  of  freakish  pro- 
duction and  directing  ideas  set 
forth  in  an  obvious  effort  to  con- 
ceal the  lack  of  clearly  reasoned- 
out  and  stimulatingly  sound  pro- 
duction and  directing  ideas.  And 
what  they  beheld,  in  addition, 
was  some  cabotinage  of  a  very 
second-rate  order. 

Surely,  thought  the  Gemier 
boosters,  something  must  be 
wrong  somewhere !  Thus  medi- 
tating, the  boosters  proceeded  to 
do  what  boosters  are  ever  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  That  is,  they 
set  out  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
hide  their  disappointment  by  jus- 
tifying the  Gemier  monkeyshines. 
It  took  considerable  ingenuity  to 
accomplish  this,  as  may  be  sus- 
pected, but  they  finally  managed 
it,  at  least  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion. They  began  to  praise  Ge- 
mier for  taking  the  tragedy  out 
of  "The  Merchant"  and  making 
it  "joyous  and  gay  and  lively." 
(One  ventures  that  Gemier 
would  make  "Rosmersholm"  as 
zippy  as  George  White's  "Scandals.")  They 
began  to  praise  Gemier  for  making  Moliere 
live  in  the  theatre  again  by  playing  him  as  if 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


Photograph  by  Nickolas  Muray 

Pauline   Lord   in    "They   Knew    What    They    Wanted,' 
produced  by  the  Theatre  Guild 
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Zuloaga,  Spain's  Most  Famous  Painter  Today 

This  Remarkable  Personality  from  the  Basque  Country  is  the  Idol 
of  the    Whole  Spanish  Nation 

By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


ULOAGA  is  not  only  the 
ist  famous  painter  in 
Spain  today,  but  lie  is  the 
idol  of  the  Spanish  people. 
Whether  he  is  in  his  native 
town  up  in  the  Basque 
country,  or  whether  he  is  traveling  about 
along  the  west  or  the  south  coasts,  his 
coming  is  a  fiesta.  And  he  is  greeted  with 
as  great  an  acclaim  as  though  he  were  the 
king  himself,  or  Belmonte  the  bullfighter, 
whom  he  has  painted  so  often  and  so  gor- 
geously. Only  last  summer  Belmonte 
stayed  with  Zuloaga  for  three  months  at 
Zumaya  and  was  painted  by  the  great 
artist  in  three  extraordinary  studies — 
one  gold,  one  black  and  one  silver.  These 
pictures  are  at  present  on  exhibition  with 
nearly  fifty  others  at  the  Reinhardt  Gal- 
leries in  New  York. 

Zuloaga  is  very  catholic  in  his  choice  of 
models.  Whatever  interests  him  in  life 
(and  that  is  the  whole  world)  interests 
him  as  subjects  for  his  canvas.  One  of  the 
finest  portraits  he  has  ever  done  is  the 
Duchess  of  Alba,  and  perhaps  ranking 
second  to  this  is  the  dark  portrait  of  Bel- 
monte, whose  friendship  Zuloaga  cher- 
ishes along  with  esteem  of  kings  and 
queens. 

My  first  meeting  with  Zuloaga  was  in 
a  huge  storeroom  in  New  York,  where  his 
mighty  canvases  were  being  unpacked,  and  we 
talked    together    through    the    hammering    of 
boards,  the  dropping  of  lumber,  and  the  merry 
and  timely  conversation  of  the  packers;  and 
yet,  somehow,  in  this  eminently  typical  New 
York    confusion,   with 
many  people  coming  and 
going,    and    the    roar    of 
trollies    outside    the    win- 
dows, 1  felt  myself  in  the 
presence    of    a    very    fine 
and    gentle    and    peaceful 
personality,  though  not  in 
the  least  lacking  a  flame- 
like    spirit     and     a     most 
genuinely     romantic    out- 
look   on    life.       Far,    far 
from     sentimental,     how- 
ever, with  an  intense  and 
personal  dislike  for  senti- 
mentality    either     in     na- 
tions or  in  art. 

Zuloaga  is  a  very  big 
man,  tall  and  rather  mag- 
nificent, something  like 
Chaliapin,  with  a  rich 
resonance  of  voice  which 
also  made  me  think  of  the 
great  Russian  singer.  In 
fact,  you  feel  that  perhaps 
iu's  physical  power  and 
well  being  may  account  in 
a  measure  for  his  spiritual 
calm. 

We  sat  on  a  large  pack- 
ing box  to  talk  about  art 
and  life  and  Spain  and 
France  and  Amerfca.  Like 
all  men  who  think  serene- 
ly and  live  intensely,  he 
was  very  simple  in  his  at- 
titude toward  life,  with 
great  enthusiasms  and 
few  criticisms.  "Your 
architecture."    he   said, 


Self-portrait   of  Zuloaga,   a   study   of    unusual  dignity 
and  extremely  Spanish   in  type 

"is  the  most  magnificent  in  the  modern  world. 
When  I  came  in  the  harbor  a  few  days  ago, 
just  before  twilight,  with  the  sky  blue  and 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  pouring  over  your 
tall  buildings,  I  could  not  keep  from  exclaim- 


,4  portrait  by  Zuloaga  of  Madame  de  Atucha,  a  remarkable  study  of  the  modern  type 
of  Spanish  woman 


ing  with  delight.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  spectacles  I  had  ever  seen.  I  have 
seen  no  greater  modern  buildings.  I  do 
not  know  about  your  houses,  1  have  nor 
seen  them  yet.  I  fear  they  might  be  imi 
tations  of  foreign  palaces,  but  what  you 
call  your  skyscrapers  are  supremely  beau- 
tiful. They  belong  to  your  lite  and  your 
civilization,  and  nothing  could  ever  be 
better.  I  talk  about  them  constantlj .  and 
I  want  to  talk  about  them  to  the  archi- 
tects who  designed  them.  It  would  be  a 
great  moment  for  me,  for  I  find  your 
buildings  here  as  stupendous  and  signifi- 
cant as  Gothic  architecture  in  France  or 
the  Renaissance  in  Spain." 

While  Zuloaga  was  talking  to  me  about 
our  buildings,  he  was  quite  dramatic  in  a 
most  unconscious  way.  He  gesticulated 
rapidly  and  his  eyes  were  glowing.  You 
could  see  his  delight  and  his  enthusiasm  in 
the  expression  on  his  face  and  in  the  sound 
of  his  voice.  As  he  had  not  yet  been 
about  New  York  at  all,  I  could  not  ask 
him  what  he  thought  of  our  jazz  music 
and  of  the  New  York  women,  or  any  of 
tiie  usual  reportorial  questions;  but  all  of 
these  I  am  sure  he  has  already  answered 
many  times  for  the  press.  He  did  tell 
me,  however,  that  he  was  to  paint  a  few 
portraits  of  some  well  known  people  here, 
and  1  rather  think  they  will  make  a  sensa- 
tion, for  he  paints  as  he  feels,  only.  Boldini 
is  not  his  ideal,  and  he  is  utterly  courageous — 
as  much  so,  I  fancy,  as  Sargent,  and  with  a 
finer  intention  born  of  a  rare  spirit. 

Of  Zuloaga's  great  popularity  in  Spain,  a 
friend  of  his  told  me  of 
his  return  some  time  ago 
to  his  home  at  Eibar,  in 
the  Basque  country,  after 
wonderful  honors  had 
been  heaped  upon  him  in 
Rome,  and  how  the  whole 
population  of  this  little 
north  of  Spain  town 
greeted  him  with  welcom- 
ing delight  at  the  station. 
There  were  over  eleven 
thousand  persons  waiting 
for  the  train  to  come  in, 
out  of  the  twelve  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  In  fact, 
every  person  who  was  not 
bedridden  or  crippled  or 
in  a  cradle  came  with 
flowers  and  banners  and 
joyous  faces  to  meet  this 
man  as  though  he  were  a 
conqueror,  as  indeed  he  is. 
In  "Blood  and  Sand," 
one  of  Ibanez's  stories,  I 
remember  how  a  bull- 
fighter, the  hero,  received 
one  ovation  after  another 
as  he  went  from  town  to 
town  to  fight  bulls  and 
break  the  ladies'  hearts. 
And  it  is  a  triumphal  ^ 
tour,  the  friend  told  me, 
when  Zuloaga  travels.  If 
Zuloaga  were  the  most 
fearless,  the  most  capti- 
vating, the  most  dashing 
of  all  the  toreadors  in 
Spain,  he  could  not  make 
a   more    profound    appeal 
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A  portrait  of  Madame  Sara  de  Santamarina.     In  this  portrait 
one  has  a  distinct   impression   of  Zuloaga's   landscape    sense 


to    the    imagination    of    the    Spanish    people. 

Zuloaga  feels  very  badly  about  the  possi- 
bility of  the  bullfight  vanishing  as  the  most 
interesting  and  most  typical  of  Spanish  sports. 
"It  would  be  very  triste,  Spain 
without  the  toreadors  in  their 
gorgeous  costumes,  the  ladies 
in  their  mantillas,  the  arenas 
filled  with  color,  and. .the  ter- 
rific excitement  that  always 
precedes  and  follows  the  bull- 
fight today.  But  the  change 
will  come  about  because  of  the 
cruelty  to  the  horses  that  mod- 
ern people  will  not  stand,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  about 
it,  it  is  terrible.  The  only  way 
that  I  can  see  to  save  the  bull- 
fight is  the  French  method  of 
protecting  the  animals.  I  am 
sure  that  this  can  be  done  in 
Spain.  But  it  may  be  that, 
even  if  it  is  accomplished,  it 
could  do  no  more  than  delay 
the  vanishing  of  bull-fighting. 
It  is  all  so  triste.  Right  to  do 
away  with  cruelty,  but  triste 
to  sacrifice  joy  and  beauty  at 
the  same  time. 

"And  what  shall  we  have 
instead?"  Zuloaga  shook  his 
head  very  slowly,  as  though 
he  were  thinking  triste  as  well 
as  saying  it.  "Football,  per- 
haps, or  baseball.  I  cannot  see 
them  in  Spain,  but  already 
they  are  being  played  in 
France.  But  if  we  once  be- 
gin to  regulate  joy,  shall  we 
not  regulate  art,  and  the  flight 
of  the  spirit?  If  we  talce  away 
the  bull-fight  and  the  color 
that  goes  with  it,  and  the  ex- 
citement and  the  painting  of 
these  scenes,  what  will  follow  ? 


Dare  we  to  think 
how  gray  and  aus- 
tere life  will  be- 
come ?  I  am  not 
tor  regulations ;  1 
am  for  freedom, 
and  beauty  and 
art  that  express 
both." 

Although    Zulo- 
aga    seems     quite 
certain     that 
bullfight 

doomed,     on 

other  h  a  n  tl 
courageously  as- 
serts that  lie  be- 
lieves a  renaissance 
is  corning  in  Spain 
in  the  hearts  of 
the  women  in  re- 
lation to  the  old, 
beautiful  way  of 
living.  He  thinks 
the  mantilla  is  be- 
ing more  worn  by 
the  loveliest  of 
Spanish  women, 
and  the  old  and 
elegant  manner  is 
returning  to  social 
existence.  This  he 
finds  very  consol- 
ing, particularly 
for  artists  who 
have  found  such 
inspiration  in  the 
b  e  a  u  t  y  of  the 
Spanish  w  o  m  e  n 
and  their  entranc- 
ing grace  of  costume.  But  for  that  matter, 
Zuloaga  finds  a  rare  grace  and  beauty  in  the 
Spanish  gypsies,  and  has  painted  them  with  an 
understanding  and  an  esprit  that  makes  pic- 


Sketch  for  the  portrait   of   the   Due 
way,  which  Zuloaga  say.' 


Le  Marquis  d'Amurrio,  also  placed  against   interestingly 
painted  Spanish  hills,  by  Zuloaga 


tures  of  them  which   rank  with  his  fines',  of 
royal    portraits. 

And,  as  he  says  himself,  "it  is  not  the  sub- 
ject." What  he  paints  is  from  within  himself. 
"I  care  little  about  where  my 
work  is  done.  The  kind  of 
studio  does  not  matter  at  all, 
the  country  or  the  place.  If 
I  have  my  colors  and  my  can- 
vas, and  the  subject  interests 
me,  I  ask  no  more." 

While  we  were  talking  soft- 
ly under  the  din  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  room,  someone 
asked  Zuloaga  which  he  found 
the  more  inspiring,  the  beauti- 
ful soul  or  the  beautiful  body 
of  a  model.  "To  that,"  he 
said,  "there  is  no  answer,  un- 
less j'ou  permit  someone  to  de- 
cide what  is  beautiful."  A 
woman  inspires  an  artist,  and 
he  paints  his  inspiration,  not 
the  model.  What  one  thinks 
of  as  an  ugly  woman  may  in- 
spire very  beautiful  thoughts 
and  stimulate  the  imagination, 
and  then  an  artist  will  paint  a 
picture  that  satisfies  him.  It 
is  only  when  the  subject  does 
not  inspire  an  artist  that  he 
will  paint  badly,  regardless  of 
form  or  color,  or  what  is  usu- 
ally called  beauty.  Whatever 
frees  the  imagination  of  a  man 
is  valuable  to  him.  And  who 
can  say  how  it  will  come 
about  ? 

"As  for  the  technique  of 
painting,  each  man  must  paint 
in  a  way  that  tells  his  own 
story  best.  Degas  was  my 
very,  very  good  friend,  and 
came  in  Paris  so  often  to  my 
(Continued  on  page  83) 


>  of  Alba,   done   in   the  old   Spanish 
the  neivesl  Spanish  way 
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Lit. i-  tin-  villa  of  a  dream 
in  a  painting  l>\  Max  field 
Parrish       this       Spanish 

house   ill    Coconut    (,rm  e, 

Miami,  tises  above  it* 
placid  pool,  and  is  re- 
fleeted  in  tin1  mirror- 
like  water.  The  style  is 
an  interesting  phase  of 
the  architecture  <>i  the 
Renaissance  in  Spain, 
called  "Plateresque" 
after  "platero,"  the  Span- 
ish for  a  worker  in 
precious  metals.  Mitch 
of  the  inspiration  for  the 
intricate  detail  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  to 
Spain  from  Renaissance 
Italy  by  traveling  Span- 
ish  architectural  students 


Adaptation  of 
^Plateresque"  Architecture 

The  Home  of  John  Bindley,  Esq.  at  Miami,  Is  Done  in 
the  Manner  of  the  Picturesque  Renaissance  of  Spain 


The  entrance  to  the  Bindley  house  presents  an  unusually  interesting 
adaptation  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance.  The  ornamental  base 
course  is  directly  derived  from.  Aztec  ornament.  The  doors  are 
heavily  studded  with  metal  bosses,  in  the  true  Spanish  manner,  and 
the  enframement  around  and  above  the  arch  is  one  of  those  profuse 
compositions  of  motifs  that  lend  color  to  the  theory  that  the  Plater- 
esque architects  were  inspired  by  the  work  of  silversmiths  and 
goldsmiths.    The   use   of   metal  grilles   is  an   effective   detail 


The  Spanish  house  affords  a  real  op- 
portunity to  make  decorative  uses  of 
glazed  Moorish  tiles,  or,  as  they  are 
often  called,  Tunisian  tiles.  They 
form  an  effective  wall  treatment  for 
this   sun   parlor 
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Below— 

On  the  terrace  overlooking 
the  swimming  pool  a  fur- 
ther opportunity  is  given  to 
study  the  Plateresque  phase 
of  S  p  a  n  i  s  h  Renaissance 
architecture.  The  cresting 
above  the  second  story  log- 
gia is  not  unlike  the  detail- 
ing found  in  Jacobean  work- 
in  England.  The  vista  from 
the  loggia  is  one  of  excep- 
tional charm,  the  swimming 
pool  adding  a  fresh,  coo! 
note  most  enjoyable  on 
warm,   winter   Miami   days 


Evidently  the  intention  in  furnishing  and  decorating  this  room 
was  to  reproduce  the  sumptuous  effect  of  an  old  Spanish  hall. 
The  ceiling  is  particularly  appropriate  for  this  purpose,  rest- 
ing as  the  great  beams  do  on  richly  carved  plaster  ornaments. 
The  effect  of  the  room  is  by  no  means  marred  with  the  addi- 
tion of  pieces  of  Italian  furniture,  especially  those  of  the 
Venetian  type.  The  tiled  floor  is  a  very  rich  background 
for  the  old  Spanish  rugs  and  one  can  imagine  the  beauty  of 
this  brilliantly  colored  room  lighted  entirely  by  a  succession 
of  groups  of  candles.     (Above) 


A  second  view  of  the  living 
room  with  a  magnificent 
Renaissance  fireplace.  The 
floor  covered  with  mat 
glazed  tiles  carrying  an 
ornamental  border  of  more 
highly  glazed  Tunisian  tiles. 
The  arrangement  of  furni- 
ture in  this  vast  room  is 
unusually  homelike  and  the 
portieres  and  rugs  add  rich- 
color    notes 
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Pierrot  Buffoon,  by 
Esther  Peck 


ON  February  12,  1925,  The 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  of 
New  York  will  be  ten  years 
old.  In  the  ugly  clutter  and 
jangling  confusion  of  the 
crowded  East  Side,  it  has  in 
these  ten  years  become  an  oasis  of  beauty, 
inspiration,  and  spiritual  sustenance.  To  the 
visitor  who  first  walks  down  those  shrill, 
sordid  streets,  flanked  by  high,  mean  tene- 
ments wearing  their  fire-escapes  and  far-flung 
bedding  like  hideous  excrescences,  the  simple 
Georgian  facade  of  the  Playhouse,  with  its 
white  casements  smiling  above  its  green- 
growing  window  gardens,  seems  a  living 
symbol  of  the  serenity  of  art  and  of  nature. 
In  a  grotesque  welter  of  commercial  and 
industrial  civilization,  this  lone  outpost  of 
artistic  aspiration  faces  the  wasteful  disorder 
of  life  unafraid.  "Ars  longa"  it  seems  to 
say  to  Grand   Street. 

A  decade  is  a  longer  time,  relatively,  in 
the  life  of  a  theatre  than  in  the  life  of  a 
human  being,  and  so  The  Neighborhood 
Playhouse  is  now  the  oldest  experimental 
theatre  in  this  country.  In  these  ten  years 
it  has  always  led  a  perfectly  respectable  double 
life.  A  training  school  as  well  as  a  theatre, 
alone  among  the  artistic  and  experimental 
playhouses  of  New  York  it  has  maintained, 
in  addition  to  its  stage,  a  school  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  of  the  theatre  and  a  workshop. 
So  valuable  have  its  products  proved  that 
certain  features  of  the  school  and  of  the 
workshop  have  now 
been  adopted  or 
adapted  by  such  later 
experimental  theatres 
as  The  Provincetown 
Playhouse  and  The 
Theatre  Guild. 

Experiment  at  The 
Neighborhood  Play- 
house has  meant  a 
genuine  eclecticism, 
not  the  pursuit  of 
f  a  d  s.  Perhaps  the 
m  o  s  t  cosmopolitan 
theatre  in  this  coun- 
try, botli  in  the  range 
and  in  the  character 
of  its  productions  and 
of  its  audiences,  it 
has  toiin  d  beauty, 
variety,  and  humor 
alike  in  such  ancient 
ritual  and  folk  forms 
as  the  seasonal  fes- 
tival dances  of  prim- 
itive peoples  and  in 
such  modern  experi- 
ments in  rhythm  and 
vibration      of      sound 


The  House  Where  Magic 
Has  Come  to  Stay" 

Ten   )ears  of  Uninterrupted  Success  Is  Claimed  for 

the  Neighborhood  Playhouse:      Our 

Oldest  Experiment  Theatre 

By   MAIDA    C.    DARNTO\ 


and  light  as  Thomas  Wilfred's  Color  Organ. 
Plays  of  almost  every  kind,  age,  and  country 
have  been  produced  with  a  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding matched  by  an  unfailing  honesty 
of  workmanship   and   technique. 

The  free  creative  play  spirit  in  individuals 
and  in  groups  has  been  especially  encouraged 
by  looking  beyond  the  spirit  and  forms  of  the 
past  and  the  present  in  order  to  feel  its  way 
toward  the  theatre  of  the  future.  So  the 
Playhouse  has  recognized  no  limits  in  the 
realms  of  time.  This  year,  for  example,  its 
repertory  will  range  from  a  first  production 
in  this  country  of  "The  Little  Clay  Cart," 
a  romantic  Sanskrit  comedy  at  least  twelve 
centuries  old,  to  "Exiles,"  by  James  Joyce, 
an  ultra-modern  psychological  study  of  sex 
relationships  by  the  author  of  "Ulysses." 
Other  dramatic  features  will  be  a  new  Amer- 
ican play  and  a  new  revue,  while  the  dance 
and  lyric  drama  will  be  represented  by  a  new 
music-drama  and  by  a  revival  of  the  inspir- 
ing dramatic  version  of  Walt  Whitman's 
poem,  "Salut  au  Monde."  The  production 
of  this  cosmic  drama,  with  music  by  an 
American  composer,  the  late  Charles  T. 
Griffes,  maintains  the  tradition  of  reviving 
at  intervals  some  fine  past  achievements. 

The  repertory  of  the  present  season  is 
characteristic  of  all  recent  seasons,  in  which 
six  productions  at  least  have  been  directed 
and  designed  by  the  permanent  producing 
staff,  performed  by  members  of  the  permanent 
company,  and  "made  at  home"  to  the  last 
detail  in  the  workshops.  There  has  been 
only  one  unchanging  feature  in  the  changing 
programs  of  the  years.  One  bill  every  season 
is  always  devoted  entirely  to  dance  and  panto- 
mime, for  at  the  Playhouse  dancing  and  drama 
have  always  been  cherished  as  sister  arts. 
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The  Buffoon,  I 
Esther  I'ecK 


Otto  Hulicius,  as  Darduraka,  the  gambler 


So,  in  these  ten  years,  forty  plays  and  two 
revues  have  been  presented  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York,  and  to  match  them,  fifteen 
dance  festivals  and  pantomime-ballets.  Just 
as  Dunsany  was  introduced  to  the  world  as 
a  dramatist  in  Grand  Street,  with  "A  Night 
at  an  Inn"  and  "The  Queen's  Enemies,"  so 
Griffes  was  introduced  as  the  composer  of 
lyric  festival  in  "Salut  au  Monde."  Shaw's 
"Great  Catherine,"  Galsworthy's  "The 
Mob,"  and  Granville  Braker's  "The  Madras 
House"  first  brought  increasing  audiences 
from  up  town,  sympathetic  to  new  social 
ideas  as  well  as  to  a  new  technique  in  drama; 
and  Stravinsky's  "Petrouchka"  and  Morales' 
court-ballet  in  burlesque,  "The  Royal  Fan- 
dango," created  a  fresh  interest  in  new  forms 
of    pantomime-ballet. 

The    Neighborhood    repertory    has    ranged 
over  space  as  well   as  time.     The  drama  of 
a  dozen  countries  has  been  represented  on  its 
stage.      An    Irish    poetic    allegory    by   Yeats, 
Spanish   comedies   by   the    Quintero   brothers, 
Russian    plays    by    Tchekov    and    Andreiev, 
French   plays  from   "Guibour,"   a   fourteenth 
century     miracle,     to     H.     R.     Lenormand's 
"Time  Is  a  Dream,"  a  modern  psychological 
drama  based  on  the  theory  of  the  fourth  di- 
mension,   indicate    the   catholic    interests,    the 
taste,    and    the    artistic    courage    of    the    pro- 
ducers.     Our   native   drama   has   been   repre- 
sented   bv    plays    by    Susan    Glaspell,    Eugene 
O'Neill,'  and    Percy    MacKaye.       In    "The 
Grand   Street  Follies,"   a  light-hearted   revue 
of    the    season,     cur- 
rent    dramatic     fads 
and    tendencies    have 
been     satirized     with 
incisive  wit  and  with 
an  intellectual  humor 
far     above     the    con- 
ventional   stuff    of 
Broadway. 

The  same  creative 
spirit  and  wide  tole- 
rance has  brought  to 
life  old  dance  forms 
and  ballets.  The  pro- 
duction of  an  authen- 
t  i  c  Japanese  N  o  h 
play,  with  the  orig- 
inal native  masks, 
introduced  the  mask 
once  more  on  the  oc- 
cidental stage.  "An 
Arab  Fantasia"  gave 
an  authentic  por- 
trayal of  Moham- 
medan culture  by 
means  of  pantomime 
and  dances,  with  na- 
tive melodies  and  in- 
"The  Little  Clay  Cart"  struments.       Rossini's 
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^  ^*     ,  delightfully  naive  ballet,  "La  Boutique  Fan- 

tasque,"  restored  the  humor  and  fantas)  of 
another  era,  while  Prokoviev's  "Buffoon!" 
brought  out  the  grotesque  quality  and  broad 

vitality  of  Russian  ballet.  Debussy's  "Boite 
a  Joujoux,"    repeated   during   several    holiday 

seasons,  has  given  the  children  in  ballet  and 
audience  a  more  engaging  aesthetic  equivalent 
of  the   English   Christmas  pantomime. 

The  variety  of  its  past  matches  the  vanetj 
of  achievement  of   the   Playhouse.     Like  the 
stream    of     lite     itself,     now- 
checked      b\      cross     currents 
and   obstructions,    now    mov- 
ing irresistibly  to  its  goal,  it 
has   moved    through    shifting 
conditions  with  serene  spirit. 
Beginning    with      The     Fes- 
tival      Dancers      and       The 
Neighborhood      Players      in 
1915,    amateur    groups    that 
gave  plays  and   festivals  dur- 
ing  week-ends    while    spe 
programs  and  motion  pictures  filled  the  week, 
it  introduced  the  professional  element  in  guest 
visitors     like     Oertrude     Kingston,     who     ap- 
peared  in   Shaw's  comedies,  Yvette  Guilbert, 
Emanuel     Reicher,     and     Sarah     Covvell     Le 
Moyne,   in  whose  memory  a  performance   of 
"Pippa  Passes"  was  later  given. 

Four  years  ago,  in  1920,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse  established  a  permanent  pro- 
fessional company  and  produced  such  mem- 
orable plays  as  "The  Madras  House"  and 
"The  Mob"  and  in  "The  Royal  Fandango" 
and  "Salut  au  Monde."  The  Festival 
Players,  another  group,  still  made  up  of 
amateurs,  take  part  in  the  larger  pantomime- 
ballets  and  festivals  to  this  day. 

The  third  phase  begins  with  the  present 
season  when  the  Playhouse  will  celebrate  its 
tenth   birthday   by   a   striking  extension   of   its 
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The    Pa 
by  Esther  Peck 


Matchmaker 
Esther  Peck 


■aph  by  Marcia  Stein 
Irene  Leivisohn   in  the  Japanese  Noh  Play 


Esther  Peck  or  Aline  Bernstein, 
irection  of  Alice  Beer,  lien- 
mi  professionals  can  be  seen 
ting  costumes,  dyeing  tex- 
tiles, m  0  d  e  1  i  n  g  masks, 
making  puppets,  wigs,  or 
jewelry,  and  painting  or 
building  scenery  in  the  car- 
penter shop.  Some  of  the 
young  workers  have  carried 
inspiration  from  the  work- 
shops of  the  Playhouse  to 
their  homes.  One  of  the 
girls,  for  example,  induced 
her  father,  formerly  a  mas- 
ter   artisan    in    wrought-iron 

in  his  old  home  on  the  Continent,  to  take  up 
again  the  craft  which  he  had  neglected  in 
machine-ridden  America.  So,  for  a  time  at 
least,  one  of  the  beautiful  Old  World  crafts 
was  restored  to  a  place  of  honor. 

Here  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  after 
long  days  in  shops  or  factories,  come  night 
after  night  to  rehearse  or  make  costumes  or 
paint  scenery,  for  the  joy  of  working  with 
others  at  something  they  love.  In  the  fes- 
tivals and  ballets,  community  feeling  and 
community  effort  are  seen  at  their  best,  and 
the  vivid,  dramatic  group  dances  and  ritual 
dramas  have  become  a  genuine  contribution 
to  life  as  well  as  to  dramatic  art. 

The   finest    achievement    in   this    field    was 
Walt      Whitman's     magnificent      invocation. 
"Salut  au  Monde,"  first  presented  two  years 
(Continued  on  page  Rj) 


Photograph  by  Drix  Dury 


Kyra  Alanova  as  Vasantasena 
"The    Little    Clay    Cart" 


policy.  It  has  enlarged  its  permanent  reper- 
tory company;  it  is  establishing  new  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  to  foster  artistic  work 
and  endow  talent  in  every  field  of  the  theatre ; 
and  it  is  greatly  increasing  the  number  of 
its  subscribers  in  order  to  encourage  audi- 
ences, sympathetic  to  its  aims  and  ideals,  to 
become  creative  factors  in  the  theatre.  These 
subscription  audiences  enjoy  a  number  of  spe- 
cial privileges  in  addition  to  the  lower  price 
of  seats. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree's  famous  question, 
"When  is  a  repertory  company  not  a  reper- 
tory company?"  with  its  cynical  answer, 
"When  it  has  a  success,"  does  not  applv  to 
the  experimental  theatres  of  New  York. 
Since  it  became  a  professional  theatre  The 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  has  continued  to 
produce  at  least  a  half  dozen  bills  every  sea- 
son— anil  this  is  the  American  version  of  a 
repertory  theatre,  however  much  this  may 
fall  short  of  the  more  exacting  demands  of 
the  Continental  repertory  theatres. 

The  training  school  and  the  workshops  of 
the  Playhouse  are  less  striking,  but  perhaps 
even  more  significant  features  in  developing 
the  artistic  faculties  of  beauty-starved  com- 
munities. In  the  school  of  the  theatre  spe- 
cial courses  in  dancing  and  plastique,  in  Eng- 
lish diction  and  voice  production,  in  choral 
speech  and  song  are  conducted  throughout 
the  year.  Here  aspiring  youngsters,  who 
have  been  put  through  and  have  passed  a 
rigid  examination,  are  trained  to  become 
actors,  dancers,  or  scenic  artists.  The  stu- 
dents have  the  unusual  advantage  of  appear- 
ing constantly  on  the  stage,  in  chorus  or 
ensemble  scenes,  with  the  professional 
workers,   so   that    the   spontaneity   and    enthu- 


Lily  Lubell  as  the  wife  in  "The  Little  Clay 
Cart"   at   the  Neighborhood  Playhouse 
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ARTS  A  DECORATION 


The  Colonial  Exhibition  at  the  New  American  Wing 

A  Revelation  of  the  Elegance  and  Dignity  of  the  17th  and  18th  Century  Periods  of 

American  Furniture 


By  GILES   EDGERTON 

Photographs  by  Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


N   a  few  brief  hours,  c 
December  day,  I  made 


markable    journey.      Leav- 
^H  ing  Fifth  Avenue — ostenta- 

^^^^  tious  and  impressive — in  a 
^^^^^%  blaze  of  sunlight,  I  entered 
the  new  American  wing  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art.  In  its  cool, 
quiet  corridors,  with  its  soft  lights  and 
air  of  established  welcome,  I  found  my- 
self back  nearly  three  centuries,  rooms 
with  so  serene  a  charm,  walls  and  fur- 
niture with  such  fine  and  homelike  dec- 
oration, could,  I  realized,  only  have 
been  achieved  in  our  own  Colonial 
days,  when  we  boasted  the  most  honest 
builders,  the  most  skilled  cabinet- 
makers, the  most  sensitive  of  silver- 
smiths, and  iron-mongers  of  delicate 
vision. 

I  began  to  realize  as  never  before 
that  the  word  "Colonial"  would  for- 
ever more  rest  within  my  mind  as  a 
synonym  for  integrity,  and  for  delicate 
sensibility,  too,  and  for  pleasant,  quiet 
common  sense  which  is  so  often  the  re- 
sult of  imagination  and  thrift. 

I  moved  quietly,  happily,  through 
these  gracious  old  Colonial  rooms,  find- 
ing each  one  with  its  especial  individu- 
ality, and  yet  all  adhering  to  the  type 
we  think  of  as  Colonial,  not  intention- 
ally, but  inevitably;  because  all  these 
decorations  and  furnishings  and  fittings 
were  born  of  the  spirit  of  their  century, 
austere,  gracious  and  proudly  indepen- 
dent. 

In  some  of  these  rooms  you  might 
observe  a  preference  for  walnut  to 
maple,  or  maple  to  pine,  or  a  special 


d  room  from   "Marmion,"   Prince   George   County,    Va.      At    one    time    it    was    in    the    possession 
George   Lewis,   nephew  of    George    Washington,  built  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  Century 

a  recent       inclination  toward  mahogany;  you  might  feel 
most  re-       that   a  cabinet-maker    has    perhaps   taken    his 


own    Chippendale    heirloom    chair,    and    pre- 
ferred it  as  an  influence  in  his  work  to  any- 


An   18th  Century  costume  posed  today  before  a  carved 
mahogany  highboy,  an  example  of  Philadelphia  cabinet- 
work.   The  costume  is  of  yellow  brocade  imported  from 
France,  over  a  century  ago 


thing  else,  or  in  another  room,  you 
would  come  across  Duncan  Phyfe's 
beautiful  work,  with  his  occasional 
obeisance  to  Sheraton ;  or  you  might  see 
in  the  17th  Century  rooms  chairs  that 
have  found  their  ancestry  in  the  peasant 
Jacobean  type,  with  hand-hewn  oak 
cradles,  and  stools  fashioned  after  cof- 
fin rests.  But  whatever  the  personal 
taste  of  the  owner  or  the  cabinet- 
maker, the  finished  Colonial  house,  in- 
side and  out,  always  became  in  the  last 
analysis  typical  of  its  period,  a  symbol 
of  times  Colonial,  and,  where  there 
were  foreign  influences,  they  were  sim- 
plified, made  suitable,  with  the  wisdom 
and   reticence   of   Colonial   workers. 

So  through  rooms  rich  with  memo- 
ries of  famous  periods  of  decorative 
history,  here  and  there  a  beautiful  out- 
line of  a  Queen  Anne  chair,  the  squat 
full  curves  of  the  American  Empire,  an 
Adam  wall  and  fireplace,  made  home- 
like and  humble,  or  a  hint  of  Gothic 
ornamentation  around  the  doorway  or 
in  the  carved  mantel,  I  found,  never- 
theless, everywhere  a  sense  of  some- 
thing kind  and  friendly  and  homelike. 
Whatever  period  had  caught  the  fancy 
of  those  wonderful  workmen,  it  was 
but  grist  to  a  mill  that  eventually 
ground  out  a  product  called  Colonial, 
and  perhaps  no  period  has  ever  existed 
with  greater  variation  of  interest,  with 
less  strain  and  with  less  affectation. 

Largely  you  feel  that  the  Old  World 
influences  emanated  from  the  hearts  of 
travelers  to  new  and  strange  countries ; 
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people  brought  with  them 
on  those  early  ships,  the 
Mayflower  and  the  Ann,-. 
whatever  was  possible  in 
the  way  of  heirlooms, 
.whatever  tine  pieces  of  oak 
and  silver  that  had  so 
woven  their  beauty  into 
family  lives  as  to  make 
them  inseparable.  And  so 
when  houses  were  fur- 
nished in  those  days  the 
chairs  and  tables  and  cra- 
dles and  beds  became  real- 
ized memories  of  the  old 
homes  across  the  sea,  and 
Colonial  decorations  were 
born  of  the  love  of  fa- 
miliar beauty  rather  than 
conscious  desire  to  attain 
a  grandeur  produced  by 
other  civilizations. 

This  impression  in- 
creased as  I  "lived"  quietly 
bj  myself  in  these  wel- 
coming old  rooms,  with 
their  simple  charm  and 
naive  grace.  Many  of 
them  had  been  taken  en- 
tirelv    from    famous    old 
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Room  taken  from  Eagle  Tavern,  Haverhill,  Mass.   With  its  scenic  wallpaper  imported 
from  France,  its  furniture  in  Sheraton  style,  it  is  typical  early  19th  Century  Colonial 


houses  and  erected  here 
in  the  American  wing 
just  as  they  had  been 
built  and  lived  in  by  our 
forebears;  others  are  re- 
productions of  rooms 
still  in  existence,  but  so 
carefully  studied  and  so 
exceedingly  well  rebuilt 
that  they  realized  the 
taste  and  the  calm  and 
the  serenity  of  the  origi- 
nal   rooms. 

One  room  in  which  I 
lingered  long  dated  back 
to  1683.  It  was  entirely 
a  reproduction  of  the  old 
Capen  house  at  Topfield, 
Mass.,  with  its  rich  furni- 
ture, of  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  Century,  Jaco- 
bean in  feeling.  From 
here  I  strayed  into  the 
Hart  house  at  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  1640.  In  the  pic- 
ture which  we  show  the 
handsome  wainscot  chair 
is  said  to  have  been 
carved     aboard    the     ship 

(Continued  on  page  8o) 
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This  fascinating  Colonial  corner   is  a   reproduction  of  the  parlor  of  the  Hart  house,   Ipswich,  Mass.,  built  in  1640. 
The  wainscot  chair  is  said  to  have  been  carved  aboard  the  ship  "Anne"  on  her  voyage  to  Plymouth  in  1623 


Fireplace  in  a  room  from  Woodbury,  L.  I.,  of  the  middle 

18th  Century.     The  Dutch  tiles  are  scenes  from 

Bible  stories 


This  sealed  room  presents  the  earliest  original  woodwork  in  the 

Wing;  the  room  is  from  New  Hampshire,  the  second  quarter  of 

the    18th    Century 
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A  Fourteenth  Century  Venetian  Courtyard 

Interesting  Examples  of  Ancient  Outdoor  Stairways  in  the  Gothic  Manner 


Photographs  by  Courtesy  of  the  Comtesse  Denise  Dolfin 


This  beautiful  detail  of  an  old 
stone  stairway  leads  from  the 
courtyard  of  the  Palazzo  Sanudo 
Van  Axell  to  the  second  story.  It 
was  characteristic  of  this  period  of 
architecture  to  use  carved  heads  on 
the  rail  of  the  balustrade.  The 
rich  detail  of  the  facade  of  this 
old  palace  is  immensely  interesting 
ivilh  its  row  of  little  low  windows 
up  under  the  eaves  and  the  gorge- 
ous duplex  windoiv  in  the  center 
of  the  wall.  If  such  a  window  were 
designed  today  it  would,  of  course, 
be  used  as  the  central  decoration 
of  the  front  elevation.  Anything 
so  magnificent  would  not  be  held 
for  home  consumption  overlooking 
a  courtyard,  at  least  not  often.  But 
some  very  interesting  decorations 
were  made  for  the  old  courtyards, 
not  only  in  Venice,  but  in  most  of 
the  Feudal  castles  of  Europe.  And 
the  outside  walls  facing  the  nar- 
row streets,  resemble  prisons  or 
armories  more  than  what  ice  think 
of  today  as  duelling  houses 


This  second  view  of  the  old  Vene- 
tian palace  presents  the  courtyard 
as  it  is  reached  by  the  gondolas 
from  the  canal.  A  delightful  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  this  ancient  inner 
court  is  revealed  from  this  photo- 
graph, with  its  splendid  arched 
entrances  from  the  canal,  and  its 
ancient  well-head  in  the  center  of 
the  yard.  A  finer  view  is  also 
given  of  the  massive  stairway, 
which  is  inherent  in  the  very 
architecture  of  the  building  and 
which  is  protected  at  the  upper 
end  by  quaint  old  Gothic  orna- 
ments. The  balustrade  along  the 
upper  landing  is  also  extremely 
interesting  simplified  Venetian 
Gothic.  There  is  something  very 
thrilling  and  romantic  about  this 
old  courtyard  which  is  seldom 
shown  to  visitors  and  which  was 
never   before   photographed 
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Portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Capell,  Lord  Tekesbury 

This   very   splendid   painting    by   Sir   Peter   Lely    (world   famous),   was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Cassiobury  Park,  England 
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Visiting  the  Art  Galleries 

Interesting  Phases  of  American  Art  in  the  Mid-Winter  Exhibitions 


Courtesy  of  the  Dudevsing  Galleries 

A   curious   and  extremely  interesting  portrait,  by   Stella 


Courtesy  of  the  Macbeth  Galleries 

"The  First  Mate,"  a  typical  East  Coast  portrait,  by  Charles  W .  Hawthorne 


A  portrait  bust  of  Marie  Sterner,  by  Edmund 
Quinn  (Below) 


y  of  the  Ainslie  Galleries 

'Lafayette  National  Park,  Maine,"  vital  water  color,  by  Frederick  K.  Detwiller 


Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Sterner 
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Courtesy  of  Jacques  Seligmann  &  Co. 

"Emma  in  Purple,"  a  fascinating  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bellows,  by  George  W.  Bellowt 


Courtesy  of  the  Arden  Galleries 
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Spanish  Furniture,  Old  and  New 

The  Renaissance  of  Interest  in  the  Architecture  of  Spain  Has 

Brought  a  Revival  of  Spanish  Furniture  Forms 

By  ALWYN  T.  COVELL 


,^^_^^_^_^^p»  HEN     adaptations     of 
^P^^P^V^^^  Italian 

^B      ^B        m       number  to  the  propor- 
^^  j^m  J        tions     of     real     popu- 
^^     ^^  larity,      corresponding 

adaptations  of  Italian  furniture  immediately 
appeared — some  excellent — and  the  same  se- 
quence of  events  is  now  to  be  observed  in  the 
production  of  Spanish  furniture  for  the  in- 
teriors of  Spanish  houses — with  the  fortunate 
difference  that  there  appears  to  be  more  care 
exercised  in  the  work  of  adapting  the  Spanish 
furniture  than  was  the  case  with  the  Italian. 
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been  rubbed  and  polished  until  its  surface  pre- 
sents a  fine  smooth  patine  to  be  reproduced  in 
the  modern  piece  only  by  a  great  deal  of 
painstaking  hand  work.  These  tilings — to- 
gether with  its  subtleties  of  design — may  save 
Spanish  furniture  from  the  hand  of  the  paro- 
dist for  some  time,  and  leave  the  field  open, 
deservedly,  for  the  few  American  makers  who 
are  producing  really  worthwhile  Spanish 
furniture. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  design,  the 
fascinating  thing  about  Spanish  furniture  is 
the  peculiar  quality  of  individuality  that 
seems  to  express  itself  in  each  piece.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
traits  that  can  be  catalogued  as  being  no 
less  "typical"  than  certain  traits  of 
Italian  furniture,  there  is  so  much  of 
the  personal  equation  in  each  piece  that 
Spanish  furniture  is  full  of  quaint  sur- 
prises. There  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
mark   of   the   tool    and   of   the    personal 


Antique   vargueno  from   Madrid,  magnificently 
decorated 

So  far  the  merely  opportunist  manufacturer 
has  not  turned  his  attention  to  Spanish  adap- 
tations, though  the  market  for  them  is  so 
brisk  that  we  can  hardly  hope  they  will  long 
escape. 

An  unfortunate  thing  about  the  poorly  done 
Italian  furniture  was  that  a  good  many  of 
its  manufacturers  did 
not  realize  that  no  poly- 
chrome work  at  all  is 
better  than  poor  poly- 
chrome work.  I  imagine 
that  there  are  several 
things  about  Spanish 
furniture  that  worry 
them  a  little,  and  one  is 
the  hard  w  a  r  e  and 
wrought  iron  work  in 
the  characteristic  under- 
framing.  Another  is  the 
problem  of  wood  and 
finish,  for  Spanish  furni- 
ture at  its  best  is  made 
of  real,  solid  walnut, 
and    in   the    antique   has 


Antique     Spanish     walnut     armchair, 

from    the     collection     oj     Conde     De 

Las    Almenas,    XVI    Century 

touch  of  the  artisan  who  made  the  piece.  And 
an  important  thing  to  remember  is  that,  until 
shortly  after  the  year  1600,  virtually  all 
the  craftsmen  and  artisans  in  Spain  were 
Moors,  whose  legacy  to  Spanish  art  and  arch- 
itecture has  remained  with  it  ever  since  the 
day  of  their  influence  and  prominence  in  Spain. 


Remarkable     reproduction      of      a      Spanish 
vargueno  by  Morgan  Colt 

Later,  in  the  18th  century,  when  the  styles 
and  fashions  of  France  made  themselves  felt 
as  of  world  authority,  the  Spanish  made  con- 


Interesting      grouping      of 

excellent    reproductions    of 

Spanish  furniture 


if  i 
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Antique  Spanish   armchair 
quilted    velvet,    XVII    Century 


siderable  efforts  to  turn 
from  their  old  Moorish 
heritage,  from  the  art  of 
blending  the  traits  of 
Saracen  and  Christian 
that  was  called  mudejar, 
but  the  hand  of  the 
Moor  was  too  thorough- 
ly in  the  whole  fabric  of 
Spanish  art  to  allow  a 
reversal  at  the  hands  of 
any  other  style.  The  ef- 
fort to  popularize 
French  art  in  Spain  in 
the  18th  Century  met 
with  less  real  success 
than  previous  influence 
from  Flanders  and  Italy* 
which  at  least  left  cer- 
tain forms  upon  which 
the  Hispano-Moorish 
craftsman,  and  artists 
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tntique  Spanish  gate-leg  table.  XVHIth  Century.     The  gate-leg  is  a  rare 
hut   authentic   Spanish    piece,    interestingly   different   from    the  English 


racial 


imprinted      their      own 
{ions. 

In  appraising  the  modern  reproduction  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  Spanish  furni- 
ture, essentially,  was  a  primitive  furniture, 
and  even  the  apparently  elaborate  cabinets 
called  varguehos,  are,  on  an  analysis,  not 
really  elaborate.  They  are  simple  in  the  same 
way  that  all  true  Spanish  furniture,  the 
mudejar  furniture,  that  is,  is  simple — struc- 
turally. The  richly  inlaid  and  colonnaded  in- 
terior of  the  varguefw  rested  on  a  structure 
as  simple  as  one  chest  upon  another  or  as  a 
chest  upon  a  stand. 

Perhaps  we  can  well  consider  the  vargueho 
first,   because  it  is  a  thoroughly  typical  piece 
of  Spanish  furniture,  and  because  other  than 
the    vargueho    Spanish    furniture    forms    are      of  scallop  shells  or  like  small   pointed 
as    easy     to    understand     as     Jacobean,     and      stools,   and    were   extremely   decorative. 


furniture,  for  behind 
the  iron-bound,  secre- 
tive exterior  there  is  an 
architectural  facade,  in 
miniature,  ablaze  with 
red  and  gold,  and  with 
row  upon  row  of  mi- 
nute twisted  columns 
made  of  bone,  and 
usually  with  a  cyma 
pediment  on  the  small 
door  that  closed  a  cen- 
tral compartment  sur- 
rounded with  drawers. 
The  pulls,  of  primi- 
tively wrought  iron, 
were  either  in  the  form 


Exceptionally  good  American  reproduction  of  Spanish   table:   an   interesting  type 

unlike  them  racially  rather  than  structurally. 

In  its  simplest  form  the  vargueho  is  a  chest 
with  a  drop-front  lid,  and  fitted  with  a  num- 
ber of  small  drawers  and  compartments  with- 
in. The  outside  of  the  chest  was  usually  em- 
bellished with  interesting  locks,  corners,  hasps 
and  studs  of  vigorously  wrought  iron,  and  the 
favored  decoration  consisted  of  diamond- 
shaped  pierced  appliques  of  iron  over  old 
Roman  velvet,  red.  On  either  end  of  the 
chest  "were  strong  iron  handles,  and  the  porta- 
bility of  the  vargueho  has  always  made  me  feel 
that  somehow  their  owners  were  none  too  sure 
of   the   permanency   or   safety   of   their   abode. 

The  vargueho  was  placed  either  on  n  small 
table  or  on  a  specially  designed  stand  made 
for  it,  and  sometimes  it  was  placed  on  another 
che>t,  with  plain  drawers,  as  a  bureau,  and 
without  the  drop-front  lid.  The  aspect  of  the 
vargueho  with  its  front  lid  let  down  is  one  ot 
the  most  fascinating   in   the   whole   realm  of 


Typical  reception  hall  in   XVIth  Century  Spanish   castle 


toad-  The  structure  of  the  vargueho  has  made  if 

obviously  adaptable  for  the  modern  design  of 
desks,  and  no  more  decorative  type  can  well 
be  imagined,  unless  it  were  a  lacquered 
secretary. 

In  the  minds  of  many,  Spanish  furniture  is 
regarded  as  very  similar  to  Italian,  but  there 
is  a  fundamental  difference.  Italian  furni- 
ture is  essentially  architectural,  with  the 
utmost  nicety  in  scale  and  in  mouldings,  while 
the  mudejar  furniture  of  Spain  (which  is  the 
only  type  we  are  considering)  is  the  furniture 
of  a  carpenter,  and  often  of  a  rather  primitive 
carpenter.  This  is  apparent  in  the  heaviness 
of  its  members,  in  the  crude  vigor  of  its  carv- 
ings and  in  the  absence  of  finesse  in  its  manner 
of  being  put  together.  Where  Italian  furni- 
ture conceals  all  its  joints  and  fastenings, 
Spanish  furniture  often  shows  great  wrought 
iron  nails  driven  to  fasten  its  parts;  where 
Italian  furniture  was  often  carved  by  artist- 
sculptors  of  the  first  rank,  the  best  Spanish 
(Continued  on  page  95) 

Fine  modern  reproduction  of  an  old  Spanish  sofa, 
upholstered  with  velvet 
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BaliefPs  New  Chauve  Souris 

Has  Just  Completed  an  Enormously  Successful  Season  in  Paris  and  Is  on  its  Way  to  New  York 


Photos  bv  Abbe-Paris 


'Amour  et  Hierarchie"  Lne  Bouffonnerie  du  temps  passi.    Madame  Fechner  and  M.  Stoianovsky.   Music  by  Alexis  Arkharigelsky. 

Decorations  and  costumes  from  N.  Benois 


"La  Granda  Opera  Italiana"  in   a  new  setting   by   N.   Benois,  done  in  an  old  piazza  in  Florence.   Music  arranged  by  Lucien 
Wurmser,   decorations   and  costumes   by  N.   Benois.     Mme.  Birse,  M.  M.  Joukovitch,  Stoianovsky,  Wurzel  and  Zotoff 
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A    canape  expressing   in   perfection   of   contour   the   exquisite   simplicity  and   grace    of   French   furniture   design 
in   the   great   epoch    of   Louis   XV 


On  the  Appreciation  of  French  Furniture 

And  its  Essential  Appropriateness  for  the  Modern  Interior 
By  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN 


CERHAPS  appreciation  is  real- 
ly one  of  the  fine  arts,  or  per- 
haps most  people  do  not  allow 
themselves  to  appreciate  things 
with  which  they  are  not  very 
familiar.  To  create  beautiful 
things  is  an  art.  and  an  experience  enjoyed  by 
only  a  few  people  in  any  age,  but  the  appre- 
ciation of  beautiful  things  should  be  as  much 
a  part  of  everyone's  existence  as  breathing. 
Furniture,  of  aH  the  expressions  of  art  the 
most  intimate  and  "lived-with,  can  add  vastly 
to  our  daily  enjoyment  if  we  are  happy  enough 
to  possess,  or  clever  enough  to  cultivate  the 
faculty  of  appreciation. 

There    have    always    been,    and    there    will 
always  be,   people  who  understand  the  pecu- 
ntimate   quality   of   French    furniture, 


lia 


and  who  naturally  appreciate  the  charm  which 
it  adds  to  the  beautiful  interior.  Some  are 
professional  decorators — others  are  of  the  sen- 
sitive and  perceptive  type — decorators  by  in- 
stinct and  by  virtue  of  inherent  good  taste. 
Theirs  are  the  homes  you  remember,  the  in- 
teriors with  which  you  have  warm  associations, 
and  which  you  feel  have  brought  you  into 
more  intimate  contact  with  the  real  person- 
ality of  the  women  who  have  inspired  their 
environment. 

In  no  other  country  are  there  homes  with 
such  comfort  and  charm  as  we  have  in 
America.  Nowhere  is  there  such  a  corps  of 
trained  decorators  as  we  have  in  America, 
men  and  women  whose  life  work  has  been 
the  study  and  application  of  purity  of  form 
and  design.  With  the  client  and  the  decora- 
tor forking  together,  the  making  of  a  home 
is  a  delight. 

The  presence  of  French  furniture  in 
American  homes  is  as  old  as  the  traditions  of 
our  first  families,  and  it  takes  its  place  today 
with  all  the  quiet  assurance  of  good  breeding. 
As  Weymer  Mills  reminds  us  in  a  whimsical 
article,  the  Quintards,  Le  Contes,  Lorrilards, 
Allaires  and  De  Lanceys  all  brought  furniture 
from  France  to  make  their  homes  in  New 
York   more   livable,    to   transplant   across   the 


ocean  some  of  the  tradition  of  elegance  and 
sophistication  which  was  their  European  heri- 
tage. "A  descendant  of  Lord  Bellemont,  the 
early  English  Governor,  possessed  a  cabinet 
of  marqueterie  work,  said  to  have  been  fash- 
ioned by  the  celebrated  Andre  Charles  Boulle 
and  brought  by  his  lordship  to  New  York. 
Later,  the  Beekman  family,  who  built  Mount 
Pleasant  about  1763,  imported  French  fur- 
niture for  their  ball  room." 

Certainly  the  tradition  of  fine  and  dignified 
interiors,  as  well  as  of  gracious  and  intimate 
interiors,  has  always  meant  French  furniture, 
from  New  England  to  New  Orleans.  Many 
a  fine  piece  of  French  furniture,  now  a  treas- 
ured heirloom,  came  over  to  New  Orleans 
with  the  titled  emigres  who  fled  their  country 


at  the  time  of  the  Huguenot  persecutions,  and 
after  the  Revolution. 

The  French  Influence 
in  English  Furniture 

French  furniture  so  definitely  inspired  the 
English  designers  Chippendale,  Sheraton  and 
the  Brothers  Adam  that  any  of  the  furniture 
that  originated  with  those  great  designers  can 
be  added,  with  a  result  of  fine  harmony,  to 
French  pieces  of  the  more  restrained  Louis 
XV  type,  to  Louis  XVI  or  to  the  furniture  of 
the  Directoire. 

There  is  a  certain  quality  of  aristocracy  in 
fine  furniture  that  makes  for  close  relationship 
between  the  works  of  the  master  designers  of 
different  countries,  and  in  the  case  of  French 
and  English  furniture  this  relationship  is  the 
more  apparent  because  of  the  actual  French 
basis  of  much  English  furniture  design. 

The  Vogue  in  arranging  interiors  today  i9 
all  toward  informality  and  the  art  of  blending 
likeable  things  from  different  lands  and  dif- 
ferent periods  in  a  harmony  that  avoids 
monotony.  The  idea  of  creating  interiors 
strictly  "in  period"  is  fortunately  not  in  favor 
today,  so  that  we  can  have  the  furniture  we 
really  like  instead  of  the  furniture  we  think 
we  ought  to  have. 

The  earlier  types  of  French  furniture,  when 
the  designers  finally  abandoned  the  Gothic  tra- 
dition, the  kind  of  furniture  that  du  Cerceau 
and  Daniel  Marot  designed,  can  be  seen  to 
dwell  happily  with  Italian  furniture  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Not  only  this  fact,  that  much  of  the  furni- 
ture design  of  the  world  originated  in  France, 
but  also  the  essential  fact  of  its  pure  beauty, 
makes  French  furniture  a  part  of  beautiful 
interiors  in  this  country  today  exactly  as  it 
has  in  other  countries  wherever  good  taste  has 
found  its  highest  expression. 


The    utmost   grace   and   distinction    of   the   period 

Louis  XV  are  felt  in  the  lines  of  this  charmingly 

simple   chair 
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An  authentic  chair  of  the  period  Louis   XVI 
covered  with  an  old  velvet 


The  Sequence  of  Design   in 
French  Furniture 

The  succession  of  styles  in  French  furniture 
is  a  marvelous  pageant  of  sheer  creative  art  on 
the  part  of  its  designers,  from  the  period  of 
Louis  XIV  to  the  Empire,  under  Napoleon, 
and  from  each  period  the  designers  of  other 
countries  drew  inspiration   and   actual   forms. 

The  period  Louis  XIV  (1643-1715)  is  of 
especial  importance,  hecause  it  was  under  that 
ambitious  monarch  that  French  art  first  as- 
sumed its  role  of  authority — a  role  it  has  main- 
tained to  the  present  day  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world.  It  was  Louis  XIV  who  placed 
art  industries  under  the  direct  patronage  of 
the  crown,  making  Le  Brun  the  dictator  of 
style  and  the  tapestry  works  of  the  Gobelins 
royal  property. 


The  Brilliant  Period  of 
Louis  XV 

Beginning  with  the  period  of  Louis  XV, 
France  became  more  dcfinitch  conscious  of 
her  position  as  the  country  that  had  set  and 
was  leading  the  style  of  England  and  Conti- 
nental Europe,  and  the  art  and  life  of  the 
period  acted  each  upon  the  other  as  a  stimuli's 
toward  the  creation  of  designs  which  for  en- 
during beauty  and  grace  surpassed  anything 
to  be  found  in  all  the  history  of  art. 

Congregating  in  the  salons  of  Paris  made 
life  more  complex  than  it  was  in  the  old  days, 
when  the  great  families  of  France  were  more 
or  less  isolated  in  their  chateaux.  Interiors 
of  the  period  Louis  XV  were  planned  for  com- 
fort as  well  as  distinction,  and  the  designers 
were  called  on  for  the  utmost  variety  in  pieces, 
as  well  as  the  utmost  artistry  in  their  execu- 
tion. 


There  were  chairs,  stools,  tabourettes,  com- 
modes, cabinets,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
small  tables,  and  bedsteads  of  inimitably  grace- 
ful  lines  and  proportions. 

The  chatelaine,  in  fact,  whether  she  were 
furnishing  the  gracious  interiors  of  her  chateau 
or  of  her  house  in  Paris,  wanted  very  much 
the  same  effects  that  are  sought  by  the  woman 
of  today  who  realizes  that  her  home  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  expressions  of  her  per- 
sonality, and  who  knows  that  nothing  can  so 
effectively  create  the  interiors  she  wishes  as 
l-'icnch  furniture. 

The  period  Louis  XV  owed  much  to  the 
taste  and  appreciation  of  La  Marquise  de 
Pompadour,  whose  ardent  interest  in  all  the 
arts  of  France  caused  them  to  take  on  a  new 
life  and  spirit.  One  of  our  authorities  has 
said  in  writing  of  this  epoch:  "Her  intimate 
contact  with  all  art  endeavor,  her  faculty  of 
refining  her   surroundings,   the   knowing  cer- 


There   is   incomparable  grace  and  purity   of   li 

Louis   XV  desk,   metal-mounted,   anil   inlaid 
with  tulip  wood 


An  exceptional  reproduc- 
tion of  an  antique  Louis  XV 
desk    in   walnut,    made   with 

the  rare  insight  and  feeling  of  real  craftsmen  who 

love    their    work.      An    interesting    device   of    the 

period  is   the   use   of  old  tooled   book-backs   as   a 

concealed  door  to  an   inner  compartment 


tainty  of  her  imagination  inspired  her  Parnas- 
sians. Her  abhorrence  of  the  trivial  in  art 
and  life  made  her  enthuse  over  the  new  won- 
ders of  classicism  unearthed  by  Winckel- 
mann's  rediscovery  of  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum.  And,  unable  herself  to  be  among  the 
fortunate  ones  to  visit  the  sacred  remains,  she 
dispatched  her  brother,  Monsieur  de  Marigny, 
with  a  host  of  architects,  designers  and  learned 
men,  to  bring  back  to  her  the  great  impres- 
sions on  their  French  souls  of  what  they  had 
witnessed.  And  from  her  mouth  came  the 
password  of  the  return  to  classic  ideals — 'a  la 
Grecque,'  they  called  it  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  ..." 

Although  the  name  of  La  Pompadour  is  as- 
sociated with  furniture  distinctly  of  the  period 
Louis  XV,  her  legacy  to  the  succeeding  reign 
was  the  advice  to  make  simplicity  the  new  key- 
note of  French  art. 
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A  screen  with  Louis  XV  decorations 
in  the  inimitable  fancifulness  of  the 
period.  The  imaginary  gardens  recall 
vividly  the  intense  romanticism  that 
motivated  most  expressions  of  art  at 
that  time 


The  Revival  of  "The  Classic  Ideal" 
Under  Louis  XVI 

The  infinitely  beautiful  variations  in  curved 
lines  in  furniture  gave  place  to  straight  lines, 
acanthus  ornament  to  delicate  reeding  and 
fluting  of  legs,  to  wreathes,  medallions  and 
torches.  And  of  all  shapes  other  than  straight- 
line  shapes  the  ellipse  was  by  far  the  most 
favored.  Every  process  known  to  cabinet- 
making  was  employed  in  the  fashioning  of  the 
furniture  of  Louis  XVI,  and  for  coverings 
there  were  specially  woven  tapestries,  as  well 
as  the  exquisite  brocades,  damasks  and  satins 
which  had  become  one  of  the  great  arts  of 
French  industry. 

It  was  the  French  furniture  of  the  period 
Louis  XVI  that  proved  the  greatest  and  most 
direct  inspiration  to  the  English  designers. 
The  Brothers  Adam  based  the  most  essential 
characteristics  of  their  work  on  contemporary 
French  designs ;  the  late  Sheraton  chair,  and  a 


A    bergere    Louis    XV,    incomp 
fine    in    the    grace   and    simplicity    of 
its   contour 
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The  style  of  the  ten  years  that  followed  con- 
stituting the  Empire,  was  created  by  Napo- 
leonic edict.  It  was  to  be  not  only  classic  but 
archaeological,  and  to  draw  its  inspiration  not 
only  from  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  but  from 
those  of  Imperial   Rome  and   ancient  Egypt. 

Napoleon  made  the  painter  David  the  arbi- 
ter and  mentor  of  style  in  art,  architecture  and 
furniture,  and  when  David  presented  the  great 
designers  Percier  and  Fontaine,  the  three,  all 
of  them  thorough-going  classicists,  became  the 
real  creators  of  the  Style  Empire.  Besides 
their  remarkable  interiors  at  Malmaison,  Per- 
cier and  Fontaine  were  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  and  diversity  of  the  metal  mounts  for 
furniture  which  they  designed  and  fashioned. 

Historic  French  Furniture  Forms 
in  Modern   Interiors 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  why  French  furni- 
ture is  at  home  in  the  modern  interior  is  found 
in  the  simple  fact  that  it  was  designed  and 
made  in  what  was  and  is  an  essentially  modern 
spirit,  and  to  meet  the  tastes  and  demands  of 
a  life  that  was  not  by  any  means  different  from 
ours  of  today. 

The  bergere,  that  broad,  deep-seated  chair, 
is  as  seductively  comfortable  as  it  was  when 
the  fair  ladies  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV  sat 
in   it  with   pannier  skirt  and    tall,    powdered 


Here  a  charming 
bergere  is  seen  against 
the  Louis  XV  screen, 
which  is  a  superb  ex- 
ample of  the  style  of 
its  period  at  its  best. 
The  lamp  on  the  small 
stand  is  designed  in  a 
classic  spirit  distinctly 
reminiscent  of  Percier 
and  Fontaine 


A  delightfully  quaint 
note  in  the  modern 
interior  is  created  bv 
covering  French  furni- 
ture with  muslins, 
Chintzes  or  Toiles  de 
Touy.  This  choice  of 
covering  harmonizes 
French  furniture  with 
interiors  of  a  certain 
type   of    informality 


great  many  of  the  desks  and  bureaux  attrib- 
uted to  him  are  of  obvious  Louis  XVI  deri- 
vation. This  French  element  in  much  of  the 
Georgian  furniture  of  England  is  the  secret  of 
the  harmony  that  results  from  combining  with 
it,  in  a  modern  interior,  the  pieces  of  French 
furniture  that  one  really  needs,  to  give  dis- 
tinction to  the  whole  effect. 

The  Directoire   and  the  Empire 

After  the  red  years  of  the  revolution,  the 
nine  years  of  the  Directoire,  from  1795  to 
1804,  found  France  entirely  Neo-Grec,  with 
the  Classic  Ideal  of  Louis  XVI  carried  out  in 
a  manner  more  definitely  archaelogical,  but 
in  a  manner,  also,  far  more  graceful  and 
charming  than  that  of  the  succeeding  period 
of  the  Empire. 

French  furniture  of  the  Directoire,  from  the 
fundamental  nature  of  its  design,  is  found  to 
be  peculiarly  adaptable  today  and  always  an 
interesting  and  gracious  note  in  modern  inte- 
riors. 
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A    chaise   longue   of  the   period  of   L 
inspired  French  fumit 


XV,   beautifully  true  to   the  spirit   that 
design  during  that  reign 


coiffure.  And  it  is  as  beautiful  to  look  at  as 
it  was  in  the  day  when  the  latest  creation  of 
the  cabinet-maker  of  the  period  was  amazingly 
new  and  thrilling. 

The  small  tables,  the  gueridons,  the  consoles 
— do  they  not  combine  intimate  usefulness 
with  infinite  beauty  of  design  and  finesse  of 
workmanship,  a9  humanly  today  as  they  have 
ever  since  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  in 
France?  The  various  types  of  escritoires  and 
bureaux  of  the  periods  Louis  XV  and  Louis 
XVI  have  not  been  excelled  in  the  years  since 
those  colorful  ones  in  France.  As  to  the  chaise 
longue,  there  is  something  about  its  very  per- 
sonality that  makes  the  woman  who  appre- 
ciates furniture  feel  that  it  was  designed  ex- 
pressly for  her.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  pieces 
of  furniture  found  in  any  of  the  great  periods 
of  French  design  that  do  not  have  a  definite 
and  intimate  place  in  the  modern  American 
interior. 


The  Question  of  Reproductions 

In  one  of  several  respects  French  furniture 
differs  much  from  that  of  most  other  countries 
— it  cannot  be  imitated  by  any  furniture  that 
is  poorly  made.  The  finesse  and  subtlety  of 
French  furniture  of  any  period  demand  au- 
thentic reproduction,  if  they  are  to  be  repro- 
duced at  all.  It  involves  too  much  craftsman- 
ship to  become  a  product  of  the  machine. 

The  reproduction  of  French  furniture  de- 
mands the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
every  characteristic  and  the  most  skilled  artis- 
try in  its  making.  It  possesses  too  great  a  de- 
gree of  inherent  quality,  too  many  traditions 
of  inspired  design  and  exquisite  workmanship 
to  become  common. 

The  French  cabinet-makers  of  today  have 
preserved  in  their  work  more  of  the  ideals, 
more  of  the  high  traditions  of  the  true  crafts- 
manship than  have  survived  in  other  countries. 


To  create  a  piece  of  fine  furniture  Mich  as 
might  have  been  made  in  one  of  the  great 
periods,  the  maker  must  love  his  work.  He 
must  love  the  feel  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  wood, 
and  the  joy  of  working  it  with  his  tools,  per- 
fecting its  contour  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
subtlety.  He  must  experience  the  sense  of 
the  true  artist  as  a  piece  of  furniture  grows 
under  his  hands,  knowing  that  it  is  not  only 
beautiful  in  design,  but  sound  and  substantial 
in  its  construction. 

Having  wrought  it,  then,  from  the  wood, 
and  built  it,  with  the  skill  imparted  to  him  by 
old  tradition,  he  finds  further  joy  in  the  fin- 
ishing of  it,  in  bringing  its  surface  to  the  old, 
rich  sheen  that  gives  it  the  feel  of  the  furni- 
ture that  came  from  the  shops  of  the  old  mas- 
ters; and  so  the  men  who  make  the  reproduc- 
tions must  be  artistically  capable  of  carrying 
on  the  finest  traditions  of  the  French  designers 
and  ebenistes  of  the  historical  periods. 


A   commode  of  transitional  type,  its  decoration,  in  rich,  dull  coloring,  remarkably 
the   modern   note   in   the   interior 


keeping  with 


JASUARY,  1925 


Cyy  JjROCATELLE  of  unusual  weave 
with  the  ripe  beauty  of  a  time-mellowed  antique 


1 C  H  with  the  traditions 
of  two  weaves  —  dam- 
ask   and   brocatelle  — 
this  stately  fabric  pre- 
sents its  design  in  the 
manner  of  an  old-time   intaglio.     Its 
blue  and  gold  or  green  and  gold 
tones     gleam     with    a     subdued 
richness    out    of    a    background 
in  low  relief. 

From  edge  to  edge  the  large 
motif  repeats  its  beauty  —  a 
floral  design  of  the  XVII  cen- 
tury, rich  in  considered  detail 
and  framed  by  the  garland  of 
acanthus  leaves  that  sweep  up- 
ward to  surround  it. 

Here  and  there  in  the  back- 
ground, linen  threads  appear, 
as  if  laid  bare  b}'  the  mellowing 
of  time  and  use  —  a  witness  to 


the    technical    mastery    that    weaves 
even  age  into  its  web. 

The  soft  metallic  sheen  of  gold  en- 
riches the  beaut\r  of  the  fabric  —  it  is 
rayon  which  has  been  subtly  intro- 
duced  in   the    new  weave  because    it 


^ 


does    not    tarnish    as    metal    threads 
almost  inevitably   do. 

We  reproduce  many  other  distin- 
guished fabrics  in  the  manner  ol  the 
great  decorative  periods — tapestries, 
damasks,  brocatelles,  brocades,  vel- 
vets and  prints.  Schumacher  fab- 
brics  appropriate  to  any  scheme 
of  interior  decoration,  whether 
t  be  formal  or  informal,  may  be 
seen  by  arrangement  with  your 
own  upholsterer  or  decorator, 
who  will  gladly  attend  to  the 
purchase  for  you. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Im- 
rters,  Manufacturers  and 
Distributors,  to  the  trade  only, 
f  Decorative  Drapery  and  Up- 
lolstery  Fabrics.  60  West  40th 
street,  New  York  City.  Offices 
lso  in  Boston  and  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia. 
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From  the  New  York  Shops 

Decorative  and  Useful  Accessories  for  All  Parts  of  the  House 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH   LOUNSBERY 


(Above)  Copies  of 
a  Georgian  ga- 
droon  Sterling  sil- 
ver service  plate, 
11  inches  diameter. 
(Center)  Sterling 
silver  service  plate, 
French  design . 
Louis  XVI  Ster- 
'  <ilvi 


(Above)  Old  English  tin 
tray,  IT  x  24  inches.  Black, 
ivith  colored  decoration  and 
gilt  border.  Queen  Anne 
pewter  tea  set  and  8-inch 
Georgian  candlesticks.  Cour- 
tesy  of   Florian    Papp 


Curly  maple,  Early  American  table, 
14  inches  deep,  18  inches  wide, 
28  inches  high,  with  a  basket  of 
feather  and  artificial  flowers.  Eng- 
lish, eighteenth  century  wax  minia- 
tures above  table.  Courtesy  of 
John  Weiss 


Hand-woven  linen,  16  x  19-inch  pil- 
low, embroidered  with  symbolical 
motifs  in  red  and  black.  Blue 
peasant  pottery  vase,  with  band 
of  brilliant  flowers.  Courtesy  of 
Czechoslovak    Decorative  Shop 


Authentic,      carved      oak      cradle      of 
the    Jacobean     period,     in     fine    con- 
dition,     dated      1694.       Courtesy      of 
Mary  Coleman,  Inc. 


(Continued    on   page    70) 


Of  unusual  beauty 
is  this  Aubusson 
street  bag  with  an- 
tique gilt  mounts, 
lined  with  old-blue 
moire.  Courtesy  of 
Mingot 


JANUARY,  1925 
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Sterling  silver  fighting  cocks,  9   inches   high,  and  glass-lined  silver   compote,   copy  of   a  Cellini   design.      Effec- 
tive   table  decorations.     Courtesy   of   A.   Schmidt   &    Son 


''The  Horse  Jumping."     A  recent  French 

bronze  by  G.  aVllliers.     Height  13Y2  inches. 

Courtesy  of  Philip  Suval 


Mutton  fat  jade  dancing  figures  bearing  the  Chien-Lung  mark.     IIV2  inches  high 

with    stand.     Chinese   jade   candlesticks   of   the   Celadon    color.     Mandarin    duck 

standing   on    turtle   (long   life)    with  pearl   of   wisdom    in    its   beak.     Courtesy   of 

Clapp  &  Graham 


An  interesting  console 
decoration  is  this  seven- 
teenth century  book  rest, 
of  gilded  wood  and  Ven- 
etian red  and  17%-wicfe 
Italian  candlesticks  of  sil- 
vered copper.  Courtesy 
of    Corsani    (at    the    left) 


4  Study  for  a  Renaissance  Interior 

Distinction  and  originality  characterize  the 
co-operative  effort  in  decoration  of  the 
skilled  designer  and  the  trained  decorator. 


c^r 


Interior  Decorations 

715  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


PARIS 


PALM  BEACH 


CANNES 
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An    interesting    hallway    in    which    effective    use    has 

been    made   of   plain    oak  flooring,   ivith    prominently 

marked  figure.  The  effect  is  rich  and  decorative 


Oak  flooring,  like  oak 
for  interior  woodwork 
and  furniture,  comes  to 
us  with  a  great  deal  of 
fine  old  association  and 
background  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  past.  It  is 
thought  of,  always,  for  its 
sturdy  qualities — "strong 
as  an  oak"  as  a  simile  is 
part  of  our  language. 

There  has  recently 
been  a  revival  of  the 
earlier  and  more  rugged 
aspects  of  oak  in  rough- 
hewn  beams  and  wide- 
planked  floors  in  houses 
deriving  from  old  English 
types.  This  revival  is  an 
expression  of  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  the  virility 
of  oak  and  its  inherent 
qualities  as  a  wood  of 
unique    architectural    pos- 


A  herring-bone  flc 


and 
reat- 
.  and 

atural 

brings 

radiate 

1   floor, 

jf   light 

urniture 

.it  general 

..use  they  are  so 

.^crity   and    un-artificial 

,,-.  n  iueiy  evidenced  today  in  other  directions. 

iaeais  in  interior  decoration,  too,  are  far  less  superficial  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago,  and  a  beautiful  floor  has  come  to  be  regarded,  «s  it  properly  should, 
as  the  real  foundation  of  any  interior.  Oak  has  a  ready  affinity  for  stains,  which 
may  range  from  such  light  ones  as  barely  alter  the  natural  color  of  the  wood, 
through  all  the  middle  tones  to  dark  brown,  in  weathered  effects.  With  the  color 
brought  to  exactly  the  desired  value  with  stain,  any  degree  of  glossy  surface  may  be 

attained  with  wax,  and 
the  floor  will  represent  a 
maximum  in  beauty  of 
effect,  with  a  minimum  of 
care  in  cleaning  and  up- 
keep. Probably  there  are 
a  good  many  people  who 
think  that  a  floor  is 
merely  a  floor,  and  that 
all  floors  look  alike.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that 
there  is  a  great  variery 
even  in  floors  of  the  same 
wood,  especially  in  floors 
of  oak.  Not  only  may 
the  difference  express  it- 
self in  the  plain  or 
quarter  -  sawing  of  the 
wood,  but  in  the  choice 
as  between  white  oak  or 
red  oak,  and  in  choice  of 
widths  used,  and  in  the 
color  added  to  the  wood 

laid  with  redwood,  rich  in  color  and  durable,  ^' 

as  well  as  appropriate  (Continued  on  page  go) 
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Creating  an  Interesting  Interior 


THEN  a  decorative  scheme  is  harmonious  to  the 
•  point  of  monotony  it  becomes  "colorless"  and 
lacks  the  chief  essential  of  a  fine  interior— a  focal  point 
of  interest. 

(If  How  different  is  the  room  which  has  been  composed 
^  with  skill  and  understanding  around  some  object 
of  unusual  charm!  It  is  the  imaginative  quality  of 
such  a  setting  that  lingers  in  your  memory  long  after 
conventional  "Period"  interiors  are  forgotten. 

qYou  may  impart  this  alluring  note  to  all  of  your 
rooms,  in  each  detail  of  the  background,  furniture, 
draperies,  lighting  fixtures  and   other   accessories,   by 


recourse  to  this  establishment— where  you  will  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  viewing  objects  not  elsewhere  obtainable. 
In  addition  to  the  finely  wrought  furniture  produced  in 
our  cabinet-shops  at  Fort  Lee  atop  the  Palisades,  where 
designs  are  also  executed  for  special  requirements,  the 
exhibits  in  these  Galleries  are  enriched  with  numerous 
objets  d'art— many  of  them  antiquities  of  historic  value. 

Q  Whether  planning  merely  a  single  grouping  or  the 
furnishment  of  an  entire  house,  you  will  be  agreeably 
impressed  by  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  which  actuates 
this  entire  organization— as  well  as  by  the  sensible 
attitude  toward  cost- 


INCORPORATED 

417-421  MADISON  AVENUE 

Forty- eighth  and  Forty- ninth  Streets 
furniture       :     :       iHqwoliucuons       :     :       decoration 
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WHEREVER  richness  and  distinction  arc  desired 
there  you  can  use  KAPOCK,  with  its  silken 
charm.  It  is  the  fabric  ideal  and  economical  for 
window  draperies,  lamp  shades  and  art  novelties,  tor  its 
colors  are  unusual  and  guaranteed  never  to  fade  in 
SUN  or  WATER  and  it  is  double  width  tor  splitting. 
KAPOCK  has  been  successfully  sold  by  leading  Dealers 
and  Interior  Decorators  since  1914. 

Send  1(U  m  cash  for  K  iPOCK  SKETCH 
BOOK    beautifully   illustrated   in    color* 


Decorative   Prat>riCvSr 

"LONG     LIFE     COLORS" 


—  Genuine  KAPOCK  Has  Name  on  Selvage 

A.T     EO.  ABBOTT  &  CO.    dept.v.    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE"  ORStrNIGO  C°  inc. 

383  ciMc2clison  QSvenue 

^ftfwQ/ork  Gity 


One  of  our  Italian  dining  room  suites  being  exhibited  in 
the  Department  of  Interior  Decoration  of  The  Scruggs, 
Vandervoort    &   Barney    D.G.    Company,   St.    Louis,   Mo. 


^TT  THE  ORSENIGO  COMPANY  presents 
^_J  the  supreme  creations  of  cabinetry,  both 
-U  in  the  authentic  specimens  of  the  early 
master  workers  of  England,  France,  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  the  finest  modern  interpretations. 
The  Orsenigo  Galleries  maintain  the  most 
comprehensive  collection  of  period  Furniture 
and  Decorative  Objects  in  the  United  States. 
In  rooms  expressive  of  the  great  epochs,  im- 
portant displays  are  assembled,  which  will  be 
gladly  exhibited  to  the  clients  of  Decorators 
and  Dealers  upon  presentation  of  a  card  of 
introduction! 


383  MADISON  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH  STREET 

FACTORY  — LONG   ISLAND  CITY 
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A   Large  Shipment  of 

ANTIQUE    ENGLISH    FURNITURE 
&  SILVER  just   received 

NOW   ON   VIEW 


FINE     MAHOGANY     INLAID    SIDEBOARD 

COMPLETE    WITH     PEDESTAL    AND     KNIFE    URNS. 

SHERATON   1790 


Stair^AndreW 

OF 
LONDON 

45  EAST  57tt  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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The  front  facade 
of  Mr.  Piatt's  home 
in  Madison,  shott- 
ing the  unusual 
b  u  t  thoroughly- 
right  placing  of  a 
single  dormer  win- 
dou  which  in  a 
nay  is  like  a  mini- 
ature  of  the 
peaked  roof  of  the 
entrance  porch. 
The  bow  window 
is  also  exception* 
ally  reticent  in 
position 


Charming  Modern  Brick  House 

There  Is  Real  Dignity  and  Interest  in  the  Inspiration 
and  Construction  of  Chester  C.  Piatt's  Home 


This  inedittiii'sized  house  is  one  of  the  best  plans  for  space 
and  comfort  that  has  come  to  this  office.  Nothing  seems 
to  be  neglected.  The  house  has  seven  gables  which  may 
account  for  the  beauty  of  the  roof-line,  and  a  basement 
garage  which  is  a  wise  provision.  The  material  is  interest- 
ing brick-faced  tile  and  the  half-timber  and  window  sash 
are  stained  brown.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  cost  of  this  house,  exclusive  of  lot,  is  only  $15,000 


The    entrance    to    Mr.    Piatt's    home    in    Madison,    Wis.,    is 

exceptionally  ivell  designed,  although  the  doorway  is  small, 

the    effect    is    impressive   without    being   pretentious 


The  first  floor 
plan  for  the  Piatt 
House,    revealing 


an    arrangement 
of  rooms  which 
would   make  pos- 
sible   great 
fort    as     well    as 
The    bedrooms    are 
entirely  separate  from   the  service 
portion    of    the   house,   with    well- 
planned    windows    and    convenient 
closets,  and  the  sun-room  affords  a  sense  ol 
larger  space  for  the  living-room 


ARTS  &  DECOR  ITIOR 


MESSRS.  KENNEDY  &  CO. 

(FORMERLY  H.  WUNDERLICH  &  CO.) 

DESIRE    TO    ANNOUNCE    THE 

ACQUISITION  AND  EXHIBITION 

OF 

THE  THEODORE  DEWITT 

COLLECTION  OF 

SELECTED  PROOFS  OF 

ETCHINGS  AND  LITHOGRAPHS 

BY 

WHISTLER 

AT    THEIR    GALLERIES 

693  FIFTH  AVENUE  (ABOVE  54th  STREET) 
NEW  YORK 

DURING  JANUARY 


Photographer  o-f 


INTERIORS,  EXTERIORS 
AND    WORKS   OF   ART 


FREDERICK      BRADLEY 

435  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Caledonia  5645 


Benjamin  De  Casseres 

'A  Titan  in  an  inkstand." — E.  Saltns 
By  CARLO  DE  1 URNARO 


FOR  almost  a  score  of  years  the 
writings  of  Benjamin  De  Cas- 
seres have  been  admired  by  intelli- 
gentsia in  Europe  and  America;  lie 
had  been  essentially  an  author's 
author;  but  in  the  last  ten  years 
magazines  and  newspapers  have 
printed  his  articles,  which  covered 
every  possible  and  imaginable  va- 
riety of  subjects. 


A   caricature  of  Benjamin  DeCasseres 
by  Carlo  de  Fornaro 

A  glance  at  the  letters  written 
to  De  Casseres  by  Thomas  Hardy, 
Remy  de  Gourmont,  Gabriele 
D'Annunzio,  Jules  de  Gaultier, 
Edgar  Saltus,  James  Branch  Ca- 
bell, Jack  London,  John  Macy, 
James  Gibbons  Huneker  and  a 
host  of  others  as  famous,  are  a 
glaring  proof  of  the  man's  genius. 

His  exotic  culture,  philosophical 
and  Rabelaisian  fantasy  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  timidity  of  the 
publishers  who,  peradventure,  di- 
vined the  man's  originality,  but 
dared  not  admit  his  opus  as  a  com- 
mercial possibility.  That  amazing 
and  unique  volume  of  his  poems 
"The  Shadow  Eater"  went  into 
its  second  edition,  and  "Chame- 
leon" soon  followed  it ;  but  it  has 
fallen  to  the  discrimination  of  a 
Harvard  scholar  and  efficient  busi- 
ness man,  Joseph  Lawren,  to  issue, 
one  by  one,  every  one  of  De  Cas- 
sere's  works,  about  sixteen  in  all. 
No  wonder  the  neglected  genius 
called  himself  "the  greatest  un- 
published author  in  America." 

The  first  one  of  the  Lawren  edi- 
tion is  "James  Gibbons  Huneker: 
A  Tribute."  Mr.  De  Casseres  was 
an  intimate  friend  and  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  giant  critic. 
He  says,  among  other  things: 
"Huneker  was  the  American  Co- 
lumbus who  discovered  Europe  for 
us.  He  was  the  robust  Santa 
Maria  that  made  many  voyages 
and  brought  back  curious  loot  and 
radiant  gods  clanking  in  the 
golden  chains  of  his  prose."  And 
about   his    books:    "Jame9    Hune- 


ker's    books    constitute    the    emo-" 
tional  bacchanalia  of  a  Dionysiui 

of  the  arts  in  the  vineyards  of  that 
mystical  vamp,  I  Iclena." 

If  "The  Shadow  Eater"  was  as 
delicious  caviar  to  the  cognoscenti, 
so  "The  Mirrors  of  New  York" 
will  be  turke\   to  hoi  polloi. 

A  clever  girl  let  carelessly  drop 
a  profound  truth :  "That  to  in- 
terest the  public  in  an 
author's  work  it  was  nec- 
essary to  make  it  curious 
about  his  life."  Hence 
this  short  and  limited 
sketch  of  the  author's  life. 
He  was  born  in  1873  in 
the  city  of  brotherly  love. 
Philadelphia,  of  distin- 
guished Spanish  ancestors, 
whose  name,  Caceres,  was 
given  to  a  city  and  a 
province  near  the  Portu- 
guese border. 

The  first  impression  of 
little    Ben   was   of    being 
kissed  on  both  cheeks  by  a 
very      tall      and      white- 
bearded  gentleman,  Dom 
Pedro     I,     Emperor     of 
Brazil,  then  on  a  visit  to 
the  Centennial  Exhibition 
as  the  guest  of  the  nation. 
Then  followed  musical 
memories,"  Pinafore"  and 
"The    Mikado,"    that    he 
can  repeat  by  the  hour,  when  the 
spirit   moves.      The   reading   card 
at      the      Apprentice's      Library, 
founded  by  Ben  Franklin,  opened 
a  new  world  to  the  avid  and  re- 
ceptive young  brain ;  he  became  an 
inveterate    reader    and    devoured, 
figuratively  speaking,   the  philoso- 
phies, the  religions,  the  literatures 
of  the  human  race  since  historical 
times.     In  that  period  of  incuba- 
tion De  Casseres  absorbed  the  ex- 
oteric and  estoric  knowledge  which 
so  puzzled  and  irritated  so  many 
readers.  The  disaster  of  the  Johns- 
town flood  left  a  deep  impression 
on  the   astonished   and   frightened 
boy,  who  asked  his  father  why  a 
merciful   God    had   permitted   the 
destruction    of   so    many    innocent 
lives.     The   father  could   not  an- 
swer the  questions,  and  young  De 
Casseres  slowly  drifted  away  from 
the  orthodox  Jewish   faith.     The 
lectures  of  Bob  Ingersoll  accentu- 
ated the  tendency.     But  the  youth- 
ful doubter  soon  found   his  mind 
occupied   as  an   office  boy  on  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer — when  after 
a  dare  to  the  chief,  Chas.  Emory 
Smith,     he    became     an     editorial 
writer  and   theatrical   critic,   aged 
seventeen ;  the  youngest  editorial- 
ist in  the  world.     Then  came  the 
trek  to  Gotham,  where  he  sold  his    ^ 
time  to  the  Sun  and  Herald  and  in 
his     golden     hours     wrote     "The 
Shadow  Eater"  as  well  as  literary 


In  1906  there  happened  a  won- 
derful adventure;  he  was  asked  to 

(Continued  from   page  83) 
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CENTURY  LAMP 


ARMER  Lamps  are  exquisite  individual  objets  d'art. 
I  The  superb  creations  of  Chinese  artists  are  used — 
vases  and  exotic  figures  in  porcelain,  pottery,  bronze 
and  semi-precious  stones, — with  delicate  mountings  and 
shades  of  silk  and  brocades  designed  by  Farmer  in  an  in- 
imitable harmony  of  form  and  color.  In  their  distinction, 
they  give  an  accent  of  rare  decorative  value  to  the  finest 
interiors.  At  the  Farmer  Establishment,  there  is  also  a 
notable  collection  of  Chinese  Porcelains,  representative  of 
the  best  work  of  the  important  periods.  They  exhibit  a 
splendour  of  coloring  and  purity  of  design  which  marks 
them  as  exceptional  specimens.  Many  of  the  treasures  in 
the  Farmer  collection  of  Chinese  Art  have  been  converted 
with  consummate  artistry  into  articles  of  every  day  use, 
which  add  to  enduring  service  the  charm  of  exotic  beautv. 


CHinese  ^i^s  ana       (gftW&Xb     3,    ^01^ ,     INC. 

oArts,  Lamps  and  Shades  _  _  „.     _  ^  _ 


16  Cast  56*  Street 


Jgeto  gorfe 
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THE  BATHER— By  Fantin  Latour 

C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

ART 
GALLERIES 

680  Fifth  Avenue,      New  York 

Important   Collection   of  Paintings  by 

MANET  COURBET  CO  ROT 

FANTIN  MORISOT        CARRIERS 

DAUMIER  FORAIN  CASSATT 

REDON  TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 

and  WHISTLER 


Bronzes  by 

BOURDELLE 

LACHAISE  MAHONRI-YOUNG 

and  BARYE 


RARE  ETCHINGS  BY  THE  LEADING  MODERN 
ETCHERS 


L 


By  the  Dawn's  Early  Light 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


he  were  the  Four  Marx  Brothers. 
And  they  began  to  praise  (icmier 
for  treating  the  classics  generally 
in  terms  of  the  Winter  Garden 
runway.  It  was  all  rather  pathetic. 
For  it  showed  the  rest  of  us  once 
again  what  we  have  long  known, 
to  wit,  that  i  Jemier's  talent  both 
as  a  producer  and  as  an  actor  is 
essentially  third  rate.  And  when 
I  use  the  phrase  "the  rest  of  us"  I 
do  not  vaingloriously  refer  only  to 
some  of  us  Americans,  but  to  all 
intelligently  critical  Frenchmen  as 
well. 


II. 


The  failure  of  Miss  Marilyn 
Miller  to  make  a  better  impression 
in  Maude  Adams'  old  Peter  Pan 
role  than  she  did  make  is  not  en- 
tirely her  fault.  An  actress  ten 
times  as  talented  as  the  little  Mil- 
ler girl  would  have  had  a  tough 
set-to  with  the  kind  of  production 
Basil  Dean  made  of  the  Rarrie 
play.  This  Dean,  who  is  rather 
warmly  regarded  in  England,  is 
an  exceptionally  maladroit  fellow. 
Both  in  his  productions  of  Fleck- 
er's  "Hassan"  and  the  Barrie  clas- 
sic he  reveals  himself  to  be  approx- 
imately as  imaginative  and  fanciful 
as  a  dill  pickle.  In  the  case  of 
"Peter  Pan"  he  has  taken  a  fragile 
and  delicate  play  and  turned  it  into 
a  kind  of  Hanlon  Brothers'  "Fan- 
tasma"  or  "Superba,"  overloading 
it  with  properties  and  scenery  until 
its  ^lender  back  breaks  under  the 
strain.  His  direction  is  crude  to 
the  limit,  and  his  lighting  resem- 
bles nothing  so  much  as  the  win- 
dow of  a  5-and-10-cent  store  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season. 

Miss  Miller  is  an  admirable 
Peter  from  a  pictorial  standpoint, 
and  she  handles  a  number  of  her 
scenes  with  considerable  grace. 
She  lacks  the  peculiar  appeal  of 
Miss  Adams,  and  her  speaking 
voice  is  not  quite  the  voice  one 
would  wish  for  in  such  a  play.  But, 
though  she  has  her  obvious  defi- 
ciencies, one  may  readily  believe 
that  they  might  not  be  quite  so 
obvious  if  it  were  not  for  Dean 
and  the  incompetent  direction  and 
background  he  has  pitched  against 
her.  One  cannot  play  a  Strauss 
waltz  on  a  tomato  can. 

III. 

The  two  melodramas  of  the 
month  are  entitled,  respectively, 
"Silence"  and  "Shipwrecked."  The 
first  is  by  Max  Marcin ;  the  sec- 
ond, by  Langdon  McCormick. 
The  former  is  much  the  better,  al- 
though, as  melodramas  go,  it  isn't 
especially  original  or  exciting.  H. 
B.  Warner  and  John  Wray  do 
much  to  make  the  dingus  the  pop- 
ular success  it  seems  to  be.  The 
tale  is  of  a  gentle  con  man  who 
takes  the  burden  of  his  illegitimate 
daughter's  guilt — she  has  shot  a 
man — upon     his     own     shoulders. 


The  enterprise  is  generally  of  the 
dime-novel  variety. 

The  McCormick  melodrama  re-f| 
lies  upon  a  scene  showing  a  liner 
burning  at  sea  to  inflame  the  yo- 
kels. I  doubt,  however,  that  the 
yokels  are  as  enamored  of  such 
things  as  they  used  to  be.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  mere  spectacle 
of  a  fire-engine  being  pulled  acro>s 
the  stage  by  live  horses  or  of  a  raft 
being  tossed  about  on  canvas  waves 
by  a  couple  of  concealed  stage- 
hands was  enough  to  cause  a  storm-, 
ing  of  the  box-office;  but  I  tear 
that  gala  era  has  passed. 

IV. 

The  latest  colored  show,  "Dixie 
to  Broadway,"  provides  an  excel- 
lent evening's  diversion.     If  there 
is  a  more  peculiarly  interesting  mu- 
sic    show     figure     than     Florence 
Mills  on  our  stage  at  the  moment, 
I  have  not  seen  her.    This  Mills  is     I 
in  a  class  by  herself;  there  is  no 
one  who  compares  with   her.      If     | 
you  doubt  it,  have  a  look  at  her     I 
Zulu  dance,  or  her  buck  dance  ver- 
sion of  the  "March  of  the  Wooden     I 
Soldiers,"    or    listen    to    her    sing 
"I'm  a  Little  Blackbird   Looking 
for  a  Bluebird."  The  dancing  gen-     ' 
erally  is  far  superior  to  the  average 
Broadway    show's,     but     this,    of      , 
course,  is  to  be  expected.     When 
a  mezzotint  girl  dances,  she  dances     « 
like  an  earthquake  in  a  wine-jelly 
factory.     There  is  no  holding  her 
back.     She  is  all  dance  from  crown      I 
to  toe,  and  with  considerable  em- 
phasis upon  the  middle.  Her  white 
sister,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually      ■ 
disposed  to  be  a  bit  too  polite  and      1 
reserved    about    it.       She    dances 
with   only   half   her   heart    in    her       , 
work. 

The  comedy  of  the  show  is  not 
much.  But  the  exhibit  is  nonethe- 
less recommended  to  all  such  per- 
sons as  are  looking  for  a  gay  few 
hours. 


In  "Desire  Under  the  Elms," 
his  newest  play,  Eugene  O'Neill 
again  attests  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  one  important  present-day 
American  dramatist.  And  he  at- 
tests to  this  fact  despite  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  play  misses 
conviction  in  certain  of  its  pas- 
sages and  is,  in  its  entirety,  not  al- 
together holding  in  the  theatre. 
But  the  force  and  vitality  and 
honesty  of  purpose  that  character- 
ize all  of  O'Neill's  work  again 
characterize  this  and  lift  it  miles 
above  the  sort  of  drama  that  his 
compatriots  are  manufacturing. 

The  play  deals  with  a  household 
in  the  New  England  of  1850,  and  i 
is,  in  the  main,  a  dramatization  of 
the  lust  to  possess.  The  first  half 
of  the  evening  grips  one,  but  there- 
after the  interest,  due  to  O'Neill's 
over-intensification  of  his  theme, 
gradually  fades.  However,  a  play 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Dealers  in 

American  Paintings 
and  Sculpture 

Exhibition 

January  5-17 

California  Landscapes 

and  Marines  by 

ARMIN  HANSEN 

January  19-31 

Figure  Paintings  by 

MARTHA  WALTER 

January  Booklet  sent  on  request 


108  West  57th  Street 


New  York 


EXHIBITION  OF 

American    Landscapes 

in 
Oils,   *SX?ater  Colors  and  Etchings 

h 
FREDERICK  K.  DETWILLER 

Jan.  2 — 15th  inclusive 

Ainslie  Galleries 

677  5th  Avenue  at  53rd  Street 
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The  Game  Sanctuary,  Scotland 
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AMERICAN 

MERCURY 

A  MONTHLY  REVIEW 
EDITED  BY  H  ■  L  •  MENCKEN 
&  GEORGE  JEAN  NATHAN 

ALFRED  •  A  ■  KNOPF 
PUBLISHER 

Qurrent  Americana 

EVERY  month,  in  The  American  Mercury, 
under  the  heading  "Americana"  may  be 
found  stranger  examples  of  naivete  and  humor 
than  in  any  collection  of  Sandwich  glass. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken 
and  George  Jean  Nathan,  The  American  Mer- 
cury has  taken  its  place  as  the  leading  national 
review. 

The  current  theatre,  the  current  books,  science, 
art  and  politics  pass  on  parade  in  every  issue.  If 
keen  thinking  stimulates  more  than  it  frightens 
you,  you  should  be  on  The  American  Mercury's 
subscription  list. 


The  American  Mercury,  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PLEASE  ENTER   MY  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  AMERICAN   MERCURY 
FOR  ONE  YEAR,   BEGINNING  WITH   THE ISSUE. 
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Address - 

/  enclose  cheek  or  money  order  for  $5.00  (Canadian  postage,  50c.  ex- 
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Latin  Architecture  in  the 
Playgrounds  of  the  South 


of  the  growing  popularity  in  Klo/i 
ida  of  a  style  of  architecture  than 
is  beginning  to  be  known  a-  Med- 
iterranean,   since    it    draw-    it-    in 
spiration    from    Italy,    Spaii 
Riviera  and    North   Africa       Few 
buildings  in  this  new-old  con 
style  draw   from   all   these  sourca  . 
at    once;    two   or.    at    most,    three, 
may    be    discernible    in    the    design 
of  one  house,  but  there  is  in  all  of 
them    such    an    element    of    racial 
affinity    that    a    fundamental    har- 
mony   in    any    group    of    buildings 
results. 

Inevitably,  the  Mediterranean 
style  is  a  picturesque  one,  and  a 
style  of  infinite  variety,  with  in- 
formality   as    its    keynote. 

And  the  architects  of  Miami 
have  done  well  to  let  their  work 
express  informality,  because  that 
is  the  spirit  of  Florida — "The 
Playground  of  the  South."  In- 
formality means  relaxation  and 
recreation — sport  and  leisure  al- 
ternating through  a  round  of  sunny 
days,  in  a  temperature  that  is  both 
restful    and    invigorating. 

A  great  hotel,  involving  an 
eight-million-dollar  expenditure,  is 
planned  for  immediate  construc- 
tion, the  Miami  Biltmore  is  build- 
ing at  Coral  Gables,  and  already 
there  are  the  famous  Flamingo 
and  Nautilus  hotels  at  Miami 
Beach,  not  to  speak  of  those  in  the 
city  itself  with  the  old  Royal 
Palm,   the  pioneer  of  them   all. 

These  hotels  mean  that  Miami 
is  a  magnet — that  more  and  con- 
stantly more  people  are  coming 
there  to  play  during  the  winter 
months.  No  other  place  in  the 
world  offers  such  a  variety  of 
sports  and  diversions  —  golf,  on 
many  splendid  courses,  tennis, 
polo,  aviation,  motor-boating,  sea- 
sledding,  riding  and  swimming 
—  and,  most  unique  of  all,  the 
great  Florida  sport  of  tarpon 
fishing. 

Miami,  set  beside  the  blue  water 
of  Biscayne  Bay,  looks  across  at  the 
long  white  key  that  is  Miami 
beach,  and  the  two  are  tied  to- 
gether by  motor  causeways.  Engi- 
neering skill  has  built  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  bay,  islands  that  will 
look  like  floating  tropical  gardens, 
with  white-walled  villas  gleaming 
among  palm  trees. 

Miami  has  been  called  "The 
Magic  City" — and  certainly  in  its 
blue  skies,  in  its  pervading  care- 
free atmosphere  of  sport,  of  recrea- 
tion, of  the  fullest  enjoyment  of 
outdoor  life  through  all  the  winter 
months  there  is  the  irresistible  en- 
chantment of  Florida. 


What  Fifth  Avenue  is  to  New  York,  Boue  Soeurs 
are  to  fashion — a  crystallization  of  history  into  one 
beautiful  unit  and  an  adaptation  of  the  fantasy  of 
the  past  to  the  needs  of  the  present. 

A  Boue  Soeurs  gown  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
fascinating  Louis  Quinze  epoch  as  seen  through 
the  genius  of  Madame  de  Montegut  and  Baroness 
J.  d'Etreillis,  the  famous  Boue  sisters. 

Beginning  now,  we  shall  display  our  collection 
of    gowns,    wraps    and    our    world-famous    lingerie 


dresses    so    wonderfully    adapted 
resorts  of  the   sunny   South. 

Every  creation  brings  with  it  in  the  audacity  of 
its  lines,  in  the  folds  of  its  drapery  effects  and  in 
the  harmony  of  its  colors  the  latest  "Chic  Parisien" 
as  interpreted  by  the  genius  of  Boue  Soeurs. 
Your  visit  will  give  us  great  pleasure.  It  will  afford 
you  the  opportunity  of  viewing  those  marvelous 
styles  which  are  responsible  for  our  lasting  success 
in  America  where  they  have  won  the  admiration  of 
all  those  who  appreciate  art  and  beauty. 


The  Only  Rue  de  la  Paix 
House  in  A  merica 


BOUE  SCEURS 


9,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris 
13  West  56th  St.,  New  York 
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CALIFORNIA 
AND    THE    SOUTH 

Those  preparing  to  sojourn  in 
the  Sunny  South  or  California  will 
find  that  our  Ensemble  of  New  and 
Unusual  Shirtings,  Neckwear,  Hosiery, 
Handkerchiefs,  Beach  Robes  and  other 
Appropriate  Requisites  includes  all 
that  is  Exclusively  Smart  for  the 
coming  season. 

Our  Wide  Assortments  consist  of 
only  the  Finest  Qualities  that  the 
World  produces.  Prices  consistent 
with  their  cost. 

Illustrated  Brochure  Sent  upon   request 

SH1RTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS     0 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

LONDON  PARIS 


2 and 4  EFortif-Fourtd Street 

NE W YORK 


WETZEL  are  tai- 
lors for  men  de- 
siring to  be  groomed 
correctly  in  every  de- 
tail—  it  has  ever  been 
their  privilege  to  serve  a 
distinguished  clientele. 


Copyright 
by  Wetzel 


The  Colonial  Exhibition  at  the  New 
American  Wing 


( ( 'milium-, I  from  page  $5 ' 


Anne  on  her  voyage  to  Plymouth 
in  1623.  This  room  with  its  fur- 
niture interested  me  profoundly, 
as  it  was  on  this  very  ship  that  an 
infinitely  remote  ancestor  of  mine 
came  from  Harlem  to  Plymouth, 
to  escape  religious  persecution,  lie 
had  a  stable  old  name,  Anthony 
Annable,  and  acquired  a  little  fame 
after  he  settled  in  Plymouth  as  a 
friend  of  Miles  Standish  and  John 
Alden.  Also  he  is  supposed  to 
have  brought  over  some  rather  fine 
Jacobean   furniture,  which  is  still 


painted,  in  the  paneling  of  the 
ceiling  there  is  a  suggestion  or 
French  provincial  flavor,  quite  re- 
mote from  English  or  Colonial 
usage,  as  though  it  were  the  work 
of  some  Huguenot  carpenter,  an 
emigre  from  France. 

Another  sealed  room,  also 
painted,  of  great  decorative  qual- 
ity, was  brought  to  the  Museum 
from  Virginia,  a  famous  place 
called  "Marmion,"  in  Prince 
George  County,  belonging  orig- 
inally to  the  Fitzhugh  family,  who 


Reproduction   of   the   Old  Ship   Meeting  House,   Hingham,   Mass. 

The  furniture  and  decorative   materials   are   of   the   earliest   17th 

Century  period 


to  be  seen  in  the  Plymouth  Mu- 
seum. It  seemed  a  curious  coinci- 
dence to  find  in  this  new  "Wing" 
a  quite  unexpected  recollection  of 
a  rugged  old  Puritan,  who  gave  up 
home  and  family  and  everything  he 
cherished,  except  the  Jacobean  fur- 
niture, to  have  his  own  way  when 
he  thought  of  God.  His  unregen- 
erate  descendant  left  the  quaint 
New  England  home  bewildered 
and   depressed   over  his  ideals. 

The  earliest  original  woodwork 
to  be  found  in  the  Wing  is  a  bed- 
chamber removed  years  ago  bodily 
from  an  old  Colonial  house  in 
Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  the 
fourth  earliest  settlement  in  New 
England.  The  paneling  is  17th 
Century  and  the  room  is  of  partic- 
ular interest  because  of  its  paneled 
ceiling,  while  the  pine  woodwork 
at  the  window  sill  has  never  been 


sold  it  to  George  Lewis,  a  nephew 
to  George  Washington.  The 
elaborate  and  historic  room  is  so 
complete  and  interesting  that  it 
throws  much  light  on  the  social 
life  of  its  day.  In  a  letter  written 
by  an  early  Fitzhugh  to  friends  in 
London,  he  said,  "My  dwelling 
house  is  furnished  with  all  accom- 
modations for  a  comfortable  and 
gentle  living,  and  all  things  neces- 
sary and  convenient,"  and  he  also 
added,  "I  have  plenty  of  plate 
which  is  a  useful  credit  to  a  fam- 
ily." In  this  house  the  pilasters 
and  entablature  are  Classic  in  ef- 
fect. The  door  frame  and  win- 
dow sash  are  of  Virginia  walnut. 
The  landscape  panels  recall  the 
painted  woodwork  of  France  as 
does  some  of  the  Rococo  detail. 
The  furniture  has  the  Chippendale 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Established   1853 


The  Corn  Exchange  Bank 

William  and  Beaver  Streets 
NEW  YORK 


Capital  and  Surplus  $23,000,000 


Offers  its  services  as  a  conservative 
Commercial  Bank,  Executor,  Trustee, 
and  in  other  Fiduciary  Capacities 


Branches  in  all  Boroughs  of  Greater  New   York 


#ii* 


(jentlemeris  Jailors 

FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


Our  Representative  visits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West  —  dates  sent  on  application 


Weufyork 


ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"    recognized    House    for    Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers. 

261  FIFTH  AVE. 

Near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone  2003    Madison   Square 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Pride  You  Take  in  Ancestral 
American  Walnut  Furniture 

BEAUTIFUL  pieces  of  ancestral  American  Walnut  furniture  are  the 
pride  of  many  of  our  oldest  American  families.  Handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  from  the  days  of  Washington,  these  examples  of 
early  American  furniture  making  are  more  lovely  today  than  when  they 
were  first  fashioned   centuries  ago. 

For  walnut  grows  more  beautiful  with  age.  Its  tawny  brown  coloring 
takes  on  newer  tints  of  richness  with  the  passing  of  time.  And  walnut 
holds  its  shape,  for  it  resists  damp  and  dry  weather  and  wear  and  tear 
better  than  less  favored   woods. 

Walnut's  ascendency  is  due  to  recognition  of  its  many  high  qualities. 
It  is  used  more  extensively  today,  perhaps,  than  ever  before,  and  its  great 
vogue  is  justified  by  its  super' 


% 


American 

'AKNUT 


Let  us  send  you  our  book,  "The 
Story  of  American  Walnut."  You'll 
find  it  full  of  fascinating  facts  about 


American    Walnut   Manufacturers'   Association 

Room  904,  616   South   Michigan    Avenue.    Chicago,   Illinois 


DMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMD 

MOSSE 


:ORPORATED 

730  FIFTH  AVE 

NEVYORK.NY 


Mosse  Yacht   Linens 


«J  Table     cloths, 

napkins,     lu 

ncheon 

sets,  tray  sets 

sheets, 

blankets,    q 

uilts, 

bedspreads, 

dresser 

scarves, 

hand 

towels,  bath 

towels, 

and   mats. 

To  have  yacht  linens  that  are 
really  your  own,  marked  with 
your  own  flags,  costs  no  more 
than  a  haphazard,  impersonal 
collection.  Mosse  yacht  Imens 
are  designed  for  sea  use  and  are 
appropriately  substantial. 

Correspondence  invited. 
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The  Colonial  Exhibition  at  the  New 
American  Wing 


(.Continued  from  page  80) 


influence,  customary  at  that  time 
and  there  are  some  fine  Chinese 
and  English  porcelains  in  the 
house. 

From  "Marmion"  I  wandered 
on  to  the  Eagle  Tavern,  at  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  a  typical  parlor  of  the 
early  19th  Century,  with  all  of 
outdoors  in  the  wallpaper  and 
fascinating  Sheraton  feeling  in  the 
furniture.  The  room  is  gracefully 
achieved  without  any  of  the  air  of 
comfort  found  in  the  earlier  Col- 
onial rooms,  but  typically  New 
England,  delicate  and  sensitive. 

A  delightful  room  of  the  18th 
Century  is  from  Woodbury,  L.  I. 
This  is  a  gift  to  the  American 
Wing  of  Mrs.  Robert  W.  de 
Forest.  It  is  a  fascinating  place 
with  its  paneled  walls  and  a  secret 
stairway  back  of  a  concealed  panel, 
leading  up  into  the  attic  and  down 
into  the  cellar,  with  trap  doors  to 
hide  the  exits.  The  paneling  in 
this  room  is  an  interesting  example 
of  Renaissance  architectural  detail. 
The  woodwork  has  been  painted 
blue-gray,  which  was  the  usual 
color  for  interior  use  in  that  pe- 
riod on  Long  Island.  The  chairs 
show  a  hint  of  Queen  Anne,  while 
much  of  the  other  furniture  in  the 
house  shows  Dutch  or  Flemish  in- 
fluence. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  stop 
on  my  journey  for  a  moment  in  the 
room  from  Oriole,  Maryland, 
probably  a  Middle  18th  Century 
room.  It  is  fairly  representative 
of  the  type  of  man  who  officered 
the  famous  Maryland  Line,  whose 
valor  saved  Washington's  army 
from  destruction  in  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island.  The  handsome 
shelled  cupboards  that  flank  the 
fireplace  are  beautifully  propor- 
tioned and  the  wood,  which  is  still 
interesting  in  color,  is  yellow  pine, 
quite  free  from  knots.  The  furni- 
ture is  mainly  walnut,  so  popular 
for  the  Queen  Anne  style  of 
chairs  and  is  of  Philadelphia  work- 
manship. Wonderful  old  velvets 
and  needlepoint  are  in  the  uphol- 
stery material  and  there  are 
interesting  japanned  decorations. 
The  two  portraits  in  this  room  of 
George  and  Martha  Washington 
are  the  works  of  Charles  Willson 
Peale  and  are  said  to  have  been 
painted  by  memory  while  Peale 
was  in  England.  All  the  fittings 
were  very  interesting,  Nankin 
table-sets  and  beautiful  real  Delf 
ware. 

The  Alexandria  Assembly  Ball- 
room next  held  my  attention. 
Here  George  Washington  attended 
his  last  birthday  ball,  and  here, 
too,  a  dinner  was  given  to  La- 
fayette by  veterans  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. A  variety  of  Chippendale 
models  was  used  for  the  furniture 
and  some  interesting  examples  of 
early  glassware  are  to  be  seen.  The 
portraits  in  the  room  are  by  Gil- 
bert Stuart. 

In   almost  every  room  or  hall- 


way I  found  arresting  portraits! 
most  beautiful  glassware,  fine  siK' 
ver,  and  interesting  prints  as  well 
as  characteristic  wallpaper*  and 
fabrics.  In  one  room,  formcrh 
owned  by  Charles  Allen  Munn, 
the  portraits  on  the  wall  are  by 
Peale,  Trumbull  and  Gilbert 
Stuart,  and  in  the  same  room  are 
portrait  busts  and  statuettes,  by 
Woods,  a  famous  modeler  in  clay, 
while  the  furniture  is  original 
Sheraton,  with  a  gilt  bronze  clock 
by  Dubuc  of  Paris. 

In  a  room  from  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  I  was  especially  impressed 
by  the  interesting  character  of  the 
wallpaper.  It  had  hung  in  the 
room  for  130  years,  which  would 
not  please  manufacturers  today 
very  much. 

It  is  impossible  to  really  visit 
these  wonderful  old  American 
rooms  without  realizing  how  pro- 
foundly the  beauty  of  those  times 
has  influenced  our  architects,  our 
decorators  and  manufacturers  to- 
day. And  how,  in  spite  of  our  de- 
light in  Italian  Renaissance,  Louis 
XV  and  XVI,  pure  Georgian  tra- 
ditions, we  are  still  very  loyal  to 
the  exalted  ideals  of  Colonial 
homemaking.  The  Colonial  house 
was  essentially  a  home  for  people 
with  but  few  outside  interests,  a 
home  where  people  intended  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  their  lives, 
hence  the  huge  fireplaces,  the  beau- 
tiful workmanship  on  the  hum- 
blest kitchen  utensils,  the  exceed- 
ingly well  designed  and  permanent 
character  of  the  furniture,  a  cer- 
tain scarcity  of  ornament,  but  each 
thing  devised  with  a  view  to  add- 
ing to  the  charm  and  delight  and 
comfort  of  the  home. 

And  today,  the  Colonial  feeling 
is  overwhelming ;  we  are  again 
manufacturing  scenic  wallpaper, 
walnut  and  mahogany,  maple  and 
pine  furniture ;  we  are  again  panel- 
ing our  rooms  with  yellow  pine, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury in  Philadelphia  and  New 
England ;  we  are  copying  the  high 
ladder-back  rockers,  the  wide-low 
Windsor  chairs,  Duncan  Phyfe's 
Empire  adaptations,  we  are  mak- 
ing wrought  iron  so  fine,  so  well 
designed  and  modeled  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  tell  it  from 
the  iron  forged  in  America  in  the 
17th  Century.  We  are  also  copy- 
ing hooked  rugs  and  rag  rugs;  we 
are  making  fabrics  by  the  yard  as 
close  to  the  beautiful  old  toiles  de 
jouy  as  is  practical  for  machine- 
made  products. 

Those  of  us  who  possess  repro- 
duced silver  with  a  sheaf  of  wheat 
on  the  handles  or  a  little  basket  of 
flowers  consider  ourselves  very  ior^f 
tunate  indeed.  We  are  as  proud 
of  a  fine  Adam  room  as  our  18th 
Century  ancestors,  and  our  heir- 
loom cabinets  fondly  display 
Lowestoft  and  Staffordshire,  Shef- 
field and  pewter,  made  by  Brad- 
( Continued  on  page  84) 
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Zuloaga,   Spain's    Most 
Famous  Painter  Today 

(Continued  from  page  40  ' 

studio.  And  once  I  said  to  him, 
'Why  is  it  you  like  my  work  so 
-much?'  And  Degas,  after  looking 
at  my  pictures  for  a  while,  said,  'I 
think  it  is  because  you  do  not  try 
to  put  air  into  them.  If  you  want 
air,  my  dear  Zuloaga,  you  open  a 
window  and  breathe  it;  but  you 
do  not  try  to  paint  it.'  And  that 
was  quite  true  of  my  pictures — of 
many  others,  too,  who  have  loved 
art." 

After  the  closing  of  Zuloaga's 
exhibition  at  the  Reinhardt  Gal- 
leries, he  will  travel  about  a  lit- 
tle. He  is  especially  anxious  to 
go  to  the  Grand  Canyon.  His 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Alba,  who 
visited  America  some  time  ago, 
assured  Zuloaga  that  he  must  not 
leave  this  country  without  a 
glimpse  of  that  great  spectacle  in 
nature  known  as  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. Of  course,  en  route  to  that 
country,  he  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  studying  a  vast  stretch  of 
America,  and,  as  he  is  a  very  ob- 
serving person,  he  will  undoubt- 
edly return  to  Spain  with  a  very 
complete  impression  of  what  this 
land  means  to  the  artist. 

At  his  New  York  Exhibition 
some  quite  remarkable  landscapes 
of  his,  recently  painted,  are 
shown.  But  these  will  not  come 
as  a  surprise,  because  in  all  Zulo- 
aga's portraits  one  feels  a  landscape 
sense  as  one  does  in  so  much  of  the 
primitive  Italian  painting.  In- 
deed, I  think  one  will  more  likely 
miss  a  portrait  in  the  landscape 
than  feel  a  novelty  in  his  painting 
of  hills  and  valleys,  and  grim  cas- 
tles and  the  low  houses  so  pictur- 
esque of  his  native  Basque  country. 
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Benjamin  De  Casseres 

(Continued  from   page  74) 
join    the    staff    of    El    Diario,    in 
Mexico  City,  to  assist  the  writer 
of  this  article,  who  was   then   its 
Sunday  editor. 

Once  De  Casseres  was  assigned 
to  review  a  gala  bull  fight,  the 
corrida  of  which  contained  fifty 
thousand  spectators.  The  article 
was  so  brilliant  and  so  Hugoesque 
in  its  fantasy  that  the  next  day  a 
committee  of  literati  of  the  capi- 
tal came  in  a  body  to  honor  him 
and  thank  him  for  it.  "Never," 
they  declared,  "had  any  Spanish  or 
Latin-American  author  written 
such  stupendous  stuff."  On  his  re- 
turn to  Manhattan  he  assisted  the 
ex-Sunday  editor  of  El  Diario  to 
write  "Diaz,  Czar  of  Mexico,"  an 
arraignment  of  the  existing  regime 
and  a  prophecy  of  the  revolution. 
Within  two  years  the  political 
storm  swept  from  power  the 
whole  crew  of  tyrant  greasers  and 
grafters.  Then  came  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Shadow  Eater"  and 
"Chameleon."  Meanwhile,  the 
climax  of  sixteen  years  of  patient 
waiting  took  place.  De  Casseres 
married  a  western  lady  with  whom 
he  had  corresponded  all  these  years. 


The  complete  furnishing  and  decorating  of  the  new  Inter- 
national House,  New  York  City,  was  entrusted  to  us.  The 
furniture  in  this  reception  room  is  in  the  Duncan  Phyfe  manner. 

SEEMINGLY,  when  there  is  work  of  exceptional  architect- 
ural merit  to  be  furnished,  or  decorated,  our  ideas  and 
estimates  are  sought. 

Why  this  should  be  so,  is  easy  to  understand. 

Not  only  does  our  record  of  exceptional  performance  deserve 
this  recognition,  but  our  somewhat  unusual  method  of  sub- 
mitting proposals  makes  them  exceptionally  valuable. 

We  should  be  glad  to  confer  with  you  at  any  time,  and  point 
out  how  we  could  be  of  service  to  you. 


FRANCIS  H.BAC0N  CO. 

BOSTON   (f§)   NEWYORK 

284  Dartmouth  St.   ^Y^g}    4  East  53rd  St- 
Furniture  '  Woodwork  'Interior Decorations 


A  Magazine  Binder 

J»r 

Arts  &  T>ecoration 

FULL  Red  or  Black  Russia, 
with  your  name  and  that  of 
the  magazine  embossed  in  gold 
— an  adornment  for  any  li- 
brary table. 

A  mechanism  of  carefully  tem- 
pered springs  makes  it  conve- 
nient to  insert  or  remove  a 
magazine. 

The  back  is  semi-round  and  the 
binder  has  the  effect  of  a  handsome 
book. 

Former   Price  $10.00 
Now  $3.00 

Arts  &   Decoration 
45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


: 


ypical     English     chintz,     ad- 
b/v    suited    for    the    bedroom. 


J^loyd 

Wall  Papers 

IT  is  the  wide  range  of 
patterns  that  Lloyd  shows, 
no  less  than  their  unusual 
beauty  and  charm,  that 
makes  it  so  easy  to  find  what 
you  want  here. 
Write  US  lor  latest  samples 
or     come     to     our     showrooms 

W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO. 

Importers  of   Wall  Papers  of  the 

Belter  Sort 
Nf.w  York  105  W.  40th  St. 

Chicago       310  N".  Michigan  Ave. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


AN  INTERESTING  PAIR  OF 
CLOISONNE  BURNERS 


Where  the  Treasures  of 
a  Collector  may  be 
Purchased  as  Gifts 

T^XQUISITE  jade,  fashioned  in  many  fascinating  designs 
-*— i  by  the  delicate  skill  and  infinite  patience  of  Chinese 
artists;  rare  Chinese  Porcelains;  a  wonderful  collection  of 
the  most  beautiful  old  English  and  American  Silver;  An- 
tique Jewelry  which  reflects  the  unapproached  art  of  Cellini; 
Bronzes,  Arms  and  Armor,  Old  and  Modern  Paintings. 
You  will  be  amazed  to  find  how  moderate  are  the  charges 
for  these   rare  and   beautiful  things. 


The 

Clapp  &  Graham 

Company 

420  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 

(Between  48th  and  49th  Streets) 


The  Colonial  Exhibition  at  the  New 
American  Wing 
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ford,  Bassey  or  Harvey.  To  pos- 
sess a  bowl  or  a  Mask  made  by 
William  Stiegel  or  copies  from  one 
of  his  models  is  a  proud  heirloom. 

One  has  only  to  make  my  jour- 
ney through  the  American  Wing 
to  realize  how  many  of  us  regard 
as  our  greatest  treasure  a  single 
piece  of  glass  or  silver,  a  single 
table  or  bit  of  fabric  of  17th  or 
18th  Century  American  manufac- 
ture, and  also  to  realize  how 
extraordinarily  capable,  indeed, 
how  almost  miraculous,  are  the 
imitations  that  are  being  produced 
by  our  cabinet-makers  today,  as 
well  as  by  bur  silversmiths,  our 
glass-blowers,  our  wallpaper  and 
fabric  people. 

Full  appreciation  of  what  this 
exhibition  in  the  American  Wing 
means  to  modern  America  can  only 
be  gained  by  repeated  visits  to  the 
famous  and  fine  old  rooms  that 
make  up  the  collection. 

And  here  we  desire  to  pay  no 
small  tribute  to  the  Museum  for 
what  it  has  accomplished  in  the 
building  and  outfitting  of  the 
American  Wing.  It  is  a  matter  of 
greatest  importance  to  architects, 
decorators  and  manufacturers  — 
the  free  access  to  this  extraordinary 
presentation  of  the  gradual  and 
interesting  growth  of  grace  and 
comfort    in    the    American    home. 

It  has  already  been  stated  many 
times,  but  should  again  be  men- 
tioned that  this  building  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  DeForest.  A 
picturesque  incident  in  the  build- 
ing of  thi9  Wing  was  Mr.  De  For- 
est's rescuing  of  the  facade  of  the 
old  Assay  Office  in  Wall   Street. 


Mr.  De  Forest  saw  this  building 
coming  down  and  decided  that  thj 
very  beautiful  Classical  design 
should  be  saved,  commemorating 
as  it  did  the  ideals  of  good  taste 
which  were  so  characteristic  of  our 
forefathers.  One  need  only  add 
that  the  building  erected  as  a  Wing 
to  New  York's  great  art  museum 
is  in  every  way  worthy  of  this 
fagade  which  has  been  used  most 
appropriately  for  the  elevation 
facing  the  inner  court. 

And  one  should  also  speak  of 
the  remarkable  work  done  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  exhibition  and 
in  the  cataloguing  of  this  exhibi- 
tion. It  is  quite  possible  today  for 
any  student  of  American  history,  as 
revealed  in  architecture  and  deco- 
ration, to  make  a  complete,  ade- 
quate and  valuable  study  of  our 
national  progress  in  the  fine  and 
industrial  arts  by  giving  thorough 
attention  to  the  plan  and  arrange- 
ment which  falls  practically 
through  two  centuries,  for  there 
are  three  general  divisions  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  utilitarian  art 
in  the  early  republics.  If  one 
works  systematically  through  the 
three  floors  with  a  catalogue  in 
hand,  following  consistently  the 
chronological  sequence,  one  will 
know  America  in  its  fine  and  beau- 
tiful expression  as  would  not  be 
possible  through  any  other  effort, 
however  elaborate  or  sustained. 
And  so  being  devotedly  interested 
in  arts  and  decoration,  especially 
what  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  country,  this  magazine  is 
proud  to  offer  its  thanks  and  trib- 
ute to  what  has  been  accomplished 
for  the  American  public. 


"The  House  Where  Magic  Has  Come  to  Stay" 

(Continued  from  page  53) 


ago  and  to  be  repeated  in  1925. 
Here  mankind  is  the  protagonist 
and  the  rituals  of  five  great  re- 
ligions are  expressed  in  poetry, 
music,  song,  pantomime,  dance, 
light  and  color.  Sound,  light,  and 
movement  are  combined  in  a  new 
synthesis  to  transcend  the  limita- 
tions of  time  and  space.  Actors 
of  half  a  dozen  races  represent 
this  drama  of  humanity,  and  the 
poetic,  imaginative  settings  silently 
emphasize  man's  unity  and  variety 
in  his  unceasing  struggle  toward 
the  light.  The  brotherhood  of 
man  finds  fitting  expression  in 
this  new  cosmic  drama,  "Salut  au 
Monde." 

Unique  in  artistic  scope  and 
plan,  the  Playhouse  is  unique  also 
in  its  administration  and  organi- 
zation. It  is  that  singular  phe- 
nomenon in  America,  an  en- 
dowed theatre  free  to  experiment 
and  to  create  new  forms.  Built 
and  founded  by  the  Misses  Alice 
and  Irene  Lewisohn,  it  has  never 
depended  wholly  on  the  support 
of   its  audiences   for   its   existence. 


Only  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tions has  been  covered  by  the 
prices  of  admission.  A  fixed  en- 
dowment has  paid  for  the  rent, 
overhead  costs,  instruction,  and 
scholarships.  A  limited  subsidy 
has  provided  for  certain  creative 
work  in  music  and  for  experi- 
ments in  the  decorative  fields.  The 
administrative  body  consists  of  a 
permanent  staff  of  directors  who 
have  pursued  a  consistent  policy 
of  artistic  experiment  through  ten 
years.  Miss  Helen  Arthur,  man- 
ager of  the  Playhouse ;  Miss 
Agnes  Morgan,  one  of  its  pro- 
ducers and  stage  directors;  and 
the  Misses  Lewisohn  share  in  the 
honors  and  the  burdens  of  organi- 
zation and  in  the  manifold  activi- 
ties of  choosing  and  producing  the 
varied  repertory  of  drama,  music,  «kj 
and  dance.  "The  house  where 
magic  has  come  to  stay,"  John 
Galsworthy  called  it — stimulat- 
ing praise  that  exacts  from  the 
achievement  of  the  past  a  richer 
promise  for  the  future,  the  ful- 
fillment   of    which    we    anticipate. 
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/TUTHENT1C  reproductions 
^sl  of  examples  of  French 
Furniture  imported  from  our  Paris 
ateliers  —  comprise  an  interesting 
and  complete  collection  at 
our  New  York  display  rooms. 


^-^    ^Antiques  &  Reproductions 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  PARIS 
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Another  Important  Art  Event  in  Philadelphia 

Samuel  T.  Freeman  &  Co. — Auctioneers 

Have  been  instructed  to  sell 

AT   UNRESTRICTED    PUBLIC    SALE 
VALUABLE  OIL  PAINTINGS 

By  Great  Masters 

From  the  Estates  of 

Charles  T.  Oliver  James  Boyd 

Pittsburgh,  Penna.  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

and  from  the  collection  of 

Amy  Bonham,  York,  Penna. 

TO   BE    SOLD 

MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  26-27,  1925 

At  2:30  P.  M.  Each  Day  in  Our  Art  Galleries   1808-10 

Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

artists  represented 

Henner,  Jean  Shreyer,   Adolph 


Breton,    Jules 
Cazin,   Jeak 
Corot,   Jean 
Dupre,  Jules 


Tadema,  Alma 
Van    Marche,   Emil 
Zeim,   Felix 


Jacque,    Charles 
Rico,  Martin 
Rousseau,  Theodore 
and   others. 
Sale   by   order   of   the   Executors 
Illustrated   Catalogue   mailed  upon   receipt   of   One  Dollar 


P&juaCo 


(AAy 


ESTABLISHED  NOV.   12,   1805 

Auctioneers 


1808-10    Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia 


80   Federal   St., 
Boston 


^rsTW-HL- in 


DIXON'S          ELDORADO 

"The    master    drawing    pencil" 

,'fjbfa^^^    AtI^bA^^F 

JlHERE  is  but  one 
master  drawing  pencil.     Some  day  you 
will  try  it  and  then,  forever  after,  one 
name  will  come  quickly  to  your  mind 
when  you  think  of  the  best  pencil  you 
have  ever  used.     And  that  name  is 
Dixon's  Eldorado.     Write  for  samples. 

JOSEPH     DIXON     CRUCIBLE      CO. 

Pencil  Dept.  1G2-J                                            Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Distributors:  A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.  Limited,  Toronto 
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Sail  thru  Southern  Seas 
to  the  Isle  of  Enchantment 

Blue  skies,  tropic  seas,  graceful  old  cathedrals, 
time-scarred  battlements.  Plan  now  to  enjoy 
this  unsurpassed  winter  holiday. 

11  AND  12  DAY  CRUISES 


Including 
all  expenses 


$150 


and 
up 


Steamer  your  hotel  for  entire  cruise  with 
option  of  remaining  at  beautiful  Condado- 
Vanderbilt  Hotel,  San  Juan.  Delightful  motor 
sightseeing  tours  are  included  in  the  fare, 
which  embraces  all  necessary  expenses  New 
York  to  San  Juan  and  return.  Big  10,000-ton 
vessels  built  for  tropical  service.  Wide  range 
of  accommodations.  Excellent  cuisine.  Sail- 
ings from  New  York  every  Thursday. 


Write  for  attractive  booklets 
giving   further    information 


CRUISE  DEPARTMENT 

PORTO  RICO  LINE 

25     BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Individual  Travel 
Service 

Steamship  Reservations 
Hotel  Reservations  Railroad  Tickets 

Aeroplane  Reservations 

Pullman  Reservations  Insurance 

Vises  and  Passports 

Tj^OR  such  persons  as  are  unable  or  indis- 
■*■  posed  to  travel  on  Conducted  Tours,  an 
Independent  Travel  Service  has  been  instituted 
by  Arts  &  Decoration. 

And  just  what  does  this  mean? 

It  means  that  we  will  arrange  every  conceiv- 
able detail  for  you.  It  means  a  specialized 
service  calculated  to  meet  every  need  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  going  to  travel  anywhere 
the  world  over. 

It  means  the  compilation  of  the  traveler's 
itinerary,  neatly  typewritten  and  bound  into  a 
folder  which  will  fit  into  any  pocket.  It  means 
that  stop-overs  are  pre-arranged  and  clearly 
indicated  on  the  itinerary,  and  that  the 
traveler's  tickets  are  purchased  accordingly. 

It  means  that  railroad,  steamship,  Pullman, 
hotel  and  sightseeing  accommodations  are  ar- 
ranged in  advance,  and  that  the  necessary 
tickets  and  coupons  are  procured  and  delivered 
to  the  traveler  before  he  departs. 

All  or  any  one  of  the  above  details  will  be 
carried  out  for  you  by  our  experts.  Simply 
write  to  us,  giving  details  or  a  generalization  of 
where  you  would  like  to  go,  and  we  will  do  the 
rest. 

TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

Arts  &  Decoration 
45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 
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^INTEX- 

The  Textile  Paint— 

BRILLIANT,      full     of     life     and 
beauty,  for  use  on  silks,  satins, 
velvets  Permanent.       washable, 

non  -  spreading.  Can  be  dry 
cleaned;  leaves  fabric  soft  and 
pliable  Ready  for  use.  Made  in 
16  shades.  Put  up  In  2  02.  bottle. 
CDCrm  "'  f'  imperial*'  color*,  e->  no 
SrttlAL  brush  and  lull  directions  JO.UU 
Said  at  deportment  and  art  ntppJ*  store*. 

It  your   drain    cannot   supply  you — 
SEND  NO  HMEff— Yout    name    and    addross    is 
sufficient,      l'ay  postman  $3.00  pin-  ri^i.iBe. 

PAINTEX    COMPANY 
30  Irving  Place  New  York.  N.  Y. 


MIAMI 


For    Accurate     Informat 
Regarding  High  Class   Florid 
Real  Estate   for   Sale  or   Le~ 


HENRY  H.  SPRAGUE 

415  N.  E.  2nd  Attnuc        MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


Baco  BATIK    Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins — Shipped  Parcel 
Post.  A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concen- 
trated colors  covering  every  requirement. 
Used  generally  by  artists  and  commercial 
houses.     Write  for  list  with  prices. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Mailing  Lists 


tEfje  ^Penngplbanta  &cabemp 
of  tfje  Jfine  &rW 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

The  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 
Instruction      in      Drawing,      Painting, 
Sculpture,     and     Illustration.       Writ* 
for   Illustrated    Circular. 

BARBARA   BELL,    Curator 


ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  ARTS 

Courses  in  Drawing. Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.   For  catalogue,  apply  to 
E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director,  Room  10 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis 


Yale  School;;'  Fine  Arts 

Yale  University  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Four-year  courses  in  PAINTING— 

SCULPTURE-ARCHITECTURE 

leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  F.  A. 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

Departmental  Catalogues 


"Where  Dreams  of  Metal  Beauty  Come  True" 
at 

257  West  17th  Street,  New  York  City 

Above  is  shown  a  small  section  of  our  showrooms  which  Perriton  Maxwell,  former  Editor  of  Arts  & 
Decoration,  and  famous  art  critic,  termed  the  place  "Where  dreams  of  metal  beauty  come  true." 

THE  SEGAR  STUDIOS,  Inc.,  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  their  New  York  Studios  and  see  the  unusual 
variety  and  beauty  of  their  entirely  new  designs  in  decorative  metal  work 


Working  in  all  the 
metals  —  bronze,  iron, 
silver,  copper  —  we  are 
prepared  to  give  our 
patrons  the  highest  type 
of  decorative  objects 
suitable  for  the  home 
where  refinement  and 
distinction  are  desired. 
Your  correspondence  is 
solicited. 


METAL  work  oj 
unique  design  and  ar- 
tistic distinction,  each 
piece  a  hand-wrought 
product  made  with  an 
eye  to  its  special  adapt- 
ability to  its  surround- 
ings, characterizes  the 
entire  output  of  the 
Segar  Studios. 


Hand  Wrought  Iron  and  Bronze  Chandeli 
1 8  Lights.     Finished  in  Antique  Gold. 
Furnished  in  any  size. 


THE  SEGAR  STUDIOS 

INC. 


mi 


257  W.  17TH  ST.,  N. 

WATKINS  8395-9203 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 

Mr.  VAHAN  HAGOPIAN,  D.P.L.G.F.,  Diplome   Paris  Beaux  Arts 

Instructor  in    charge  of  Studio 

Courses  in  PRACTICAL  DESIGN  FOR  INTERIORS 

Period  Styles.  Fabrics.  Furniture.  Color  Harmony 
Italian.  Spanish.  French.  English.  Colonial 
Lectures:   Historic  Styles  of  Decoration 

SPECIAL  RATE  JANUARY  TO  JUNE.  1925 
212  West  59th  St.,  N.Y.C.  Send  for  Catalogue  Phone  Circle  1850 


STUDY  INTERIOR  DECORATION  AT  HOME 

COMPLETE  instruction  in  the  use  of  period  styles, 
color  harmony,  design,  composition  and  allied 
subjects.  A  home  study  course  for  professionals 
and  amateurs.  Interesting  and  profitable.  Start 
any  time.     Send  for  Catalog  D. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  of  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

441  MADISON  AVENUE  ::  ::  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ROLLED   TOP 
BASKET 

15x22  inches  filled  with 
Roses,  Asparagus  Ferns, 
etc.,  with  bow  complete 
$2.50,  per  dozen  $25.00. 

OUR  SPRING  CATA- 
LOGUE No.  1 1  with  illus- 
trations in  colors  of  Artificial 
Flowers,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
Mailed  Free  on  Request. 
Write  to-day. 

FRANK  NETSCHERT,  INC. 

61  Barclay  Street  New  York 
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YOU  are  invited  to  visit  our  studios — unique  in 
New  York,  for  the  unusual  and  varied  display 
of  beautiful  lamps  for  every  decorative  purpose. 
Lamps  and  lamp  shades  of  exclusive  design  and 
rare  needlecraft  at  prices  to  intrigue  every  purse. 

Beautiful  and  Comprehensive  Display  of 
Jades  Mirrors  Bronzes  Furniture 

Dresden  Tapestries  Ivories  Objets  d'Art 

Kasu  Tapestry  Shades 

DINAN  — LICOURT 

25  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 


s3*3*g*g*gya*gys*s*«x3*3*3yaxgya*S3 


ThisSeventeenth  Century  Italian  Bed  may  be  seen  in  our  New 
York  Galleries.  This  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  antiqui' 
ties  and  modern  reproductions  we  have  on  exhibition. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  clients  we  have  an  office  in 
Miami  where  Mr.  Court  may  be  seen  for  conferences  dur- 
ing the  Winter  season. 

Raymond  Anthony  Court 

INCORPORATED 

443  Park  Avenue 
New  York 

INTERIOR  SPECIALIST 
TAPESTRIES    <  ANTIQUITIES  >   REPRODUCTIONS 

FLORIDA  OFFIC6 
424  CALUMET  "BUILDING,  SMIAMI 


"ISuit  de  Noel,"  front)  Earl  Carroll's   Vanities.     Staged  by  Car  on 


By  the  Dawn's  Early  Light 

(Continued  from  payc  76) 


eminently  worth  seeing,  although 
the  presenting-  company  is  hardly 
up  to  the  demands  of  the  manu- 
script. 

VI. 

In  "They  Knew  What  They 
Wanted,"  by  Sidney  Howard,  the 
Theatre  Guild  has  found  an  intel- 
ligently planned  and  interesting 
American  tragi-comedy.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Moeller,  of  the  Guild, 
has  done  a  valid  job  in  the  staging 
of  the  play,  and  a  company  headed 
by  Miss  Pauline  Lord,  Richard 
Bennett  and  Glenn  Anders  inter- 
prets the  manuscript  with  under- 
standing. But  if  ever  a  play  has 
been  over-estimated  by  the  gentle- 
men who  perform  critical  magic 
for  the  daily  press,  this  is  that  play. 
Of  course,  we  have  by  now  got 
pretty  well  used  to  the  promiscuous 
ballyhooing  of  "great  American 
dramas,"  but,  even  so,  the  frenzy 
of  eulogistic  blather  that  has 
greeted  Mr.  Howard's  play  is  not 
without  its  element  of  piquancy. 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  take 
from  Mr.  Howard  what  measure 
of  credit  is  due   him.      His  little 


play,  as  I  have  said,  has  its  merits 
and  I  recommend  it  for  an  evening 
in  the  theatre.  But  it  is  no  more 
the  masterpiece  that  certain  of  my 
colleagues  insist  it  is  than  I  am 
Grant's  Tomb.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  very  simple.  Mr.  How- 
ard has  handled  an  old  theatrical 
situation  from  a  fresh  point  of 
view,  and  the  reviewers  have  horn- 
swoggled  themselves  into  confusing 
the  engaging  viewpoint  with  drama 
of  general  and  complete  worth. 
There  are  moments  in  Mr.  How- 
ard's play  that  are  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise;  but  there  are  also 
moments  —  and  even  minutes — 
when  his  dramatic  skill  and  fer- 
tility are  not  quite  up  to  the  occa- 
sion's demands.  The  situation  to 
which  I  have  alluded  is  one  in 
which  an  old  husband  learns  that 
his  young  wife  is  to  become  the 
mother  of  a  child  not  his  own.  Mr. 
Howard  abjures  the  ancient  rub- 
ber-stamps in  the  handling  of  this 
situation  and,  as  a  consequence,  ex- 
tracts from  it  some  very  telling 
drama.  But  in  certain  antecedent 
situations  his  cunning  is  not  so 
great  and  his  results  are  dramati- 
cally not  so  satisfactory. 


A  Famous  New  Chelsea  Potter 


(Continued  from  page  37) 


truly  termed  portrait  studies,  each 
being  exact  to  the  last  shoe-buckle. 

"La  Jardinere"  and  "Le  Jardi- 
nier"  are  companion  figures:  the 
lady  wears  a  turquoise  dress  over 
a  pink  and  mauve  petticoat,  elab- 
orately flounced,  a  broad-brimmed 
Watteau  hat.  She  carries  a  basket 
of  tulips,  marigolds  and  primroses. 
In  the  grass  at  her  feet,  some  are 
growing.  The  male  figure  wears 
over  his  turquoise  suit  a  large, 
white  cloak.  He  carries  a  basket 
of  phlox  and  clematis.  The  ex- 
quisite fine  detail  is  wonderful. 

Quite  a  different  subject  is  that 
of  the  galleon:  "The  Golden 
Hind"  in  full  sail.  The  vessel 
has  a  three-decker  poop  with  lan- 
tern, and  carries  a  broadside  of 
seven  guns.  The  detailed  work  is 
wonderfully  fine  and  delicate. 
The  height  to  the  top  of  the  main- 
mast is  but  ll1^  inches,  and  on 
the  poop  is  a  striking  portrait  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  haranguing  the 
ship's  officers.  There  is  a  group 
of  these  on  the  lower  deck.     This 


was  modeled  by  Miss  Parnell's 
brother,  taking  him  three  months 
to  make. 

She  is  just  now  at  work  on  a 
group,  the  Marchioness  of  Hart- 
ington  and  her  two  boys,  which 
will  take  about  three  sittings. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  her 
china  figures  is  their  poise,  mould- 
ing them  often  without  support. 
This  departure  from  the  old  sys- 
tem of  modeling  gives  a  lightness 
and  a  grace  which  is  an  achieve- 
ment in  cemeticj  art.  Lack  of 
space  forbids  more  description  of 
Miss  Parnell's  dainty,  charming 
figures.  She  has  certainly  given  a 
definite  answer  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  success- 
fully competes  with  Dresden,  and 
other  German  china  factories  on 
their  own   ground. 

South  Kensington  Museum, 
London  Museum,  Hull,  Johan- 
nesburg have  her  figures,  while 
Edinburgh  is  waiting  for  one, 
and  America  is  acquiring  a  few 
through  her  private  citizens. 
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MEDITERRANEAN  SCENES— IN  FULL  COLORS  SIZE  6  FEET  HIGH—  ib  FEET  WIDE. 
IN  SIX  SECTIONS  WITH  ADDITIONAL  SCENES 


Interior  Decorators 
Importers 

Factory :  qoq  Hamilton  Street 


1608    Walnut    Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Chapman 
Decorative 
Company 


An  interesting  scries  of  wallpaper  orig- 
inated by  the  Chapman  Decorative 
Company,  especially  for  use  in  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  type  of  homes 
being  constructed  throughout  Florida, 
based  upon  their  experience  in  design- 
ing and  furnishing  the  decorations  for 
many  of  the  prominent  houses  in  Palm 
Beach  and  other  parts  of  the  South. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  wall- 
paper to  decorators. 


Cabinet  Makers 
Designers 

Studio:  qi  5  Buttonwood 


J  Valuable  Book,  Lt 
foryou-GRATIsn 


Beautifying  Bedrooms 


?? 


Has   the  suggestions  on  decoration, 
arrangement  and  selection  of  furniture 
that  you  need  in  renewing  your  bed- 
room.    Explains    how    to    bring    out 
individuality.    The  best  and  latest  ideas  of  authori- 
ties condensed  and  concisely  presented.     Beautiful 
effects  illustrated.     May  we  send  your  copy  now? 
We  would  appreciate  the  name  of  your  dealer 
letter. 

THE  GARVER  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  GRAND  RAPIDS  CHICAGO 

Address  Main  Office :  Dept.  112,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 


H1f?^^5  CABINETS 

Snort-While  Steel 


BATHROOM  steam,  moist- 
ure, or  heat  will  never  in- 
jure Hess  Steel  Medicine  Cabi- 
nets. The  sturdy  steel  construction 
prevents  warping,  swelling,  or  shrink- 
ing. Doors  never  hind.  The  snow- 
white  enamel  never  chips  nor  peels, 
and  is  as  easily  cleaned  as  china.  Hess 
Cabinets  and  Mirrors  are  unequalled 
for  beauty,  durability,  and  sanitary 
value.  See  them  at  your  dealers,  or 
write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Illustration  shows  STYLE-E,  a 
popular  design  tvith  handy  open 
shelf  beloiv. 


HESS    WARMING    &    VENTILATING    CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,     Chicago 


I 


There's  a  Secret 
Behind  Beautiful  Curtains 


OFTEN  the  rods  are  the  real  secret 
of  lovely  curtain  effects.  And 
new,  scientific  Bluebird  Rods  make 
every  beautiful  effect  easy. 

In  rust-proof  Satin  Gold  or  White 
Enamel,  these  rods  suit  all  curtains. 
In  single,  double,  triple  styles, they  fit 
plain,  bay  or  casement  windows,  and 


French  doors.  Anyone  can  attach 
the  sturdy  bracket  in  a  few  seconds; 
the  rods  slip  on  or  off  instantly. 

Curtains  hang  straight  and  true  on 
"Bluebirds"  because  of  the  patented 
stiffening  ribs — an  exclusive  feature. 
Made  by  H.  L.  Judd  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


FLA  T-Ex  tending 

CURTAIN  RODS 


ARTS  &  l)t:CORATIO\ 


Floors  in  Interior  Decoration 


Modernize 
your  Home 

Lay  %-inch  Oak^  Flooring  over  the 
old  softwood  floors,  at  little  expense 

Centuries  of  growth  have  produced  a  toughness 
of  fibre  in  oak  that  defies  wear.  Oak  Flooring, 
Nature's  own  product,  is  not  an  artifici 
temporary  floor  covering.  It  is  permanent, 
and  becomes  more  mellow,  beautiful,  and  va 
uable  with  age.  The  characteristic  grain  and 
figure  cannot  be  successfully  imitated. 

Easily  kept  in  perfect  condition 

No  dirt  can  accumulate  on  the  continuous 
polished  surface.  Housework  is  minimized,  as 
a  very  little  attention  keeps  an  oak  floor  sani- 
tary, and  in  spic  and  span  condition. 

Tour  choice  of  color  finishes 

Oak  floors  may  be  finished  to  t 
harmonize  with  room  decoration.  " 
"Weathered"  finish  provides  a  very 
rich  effect  in  library  or  living  room; 
lighter  shades,  such  as  gray  or  forest 
greenare delightful  in  sun  porchesand 
breakfast  rooms.  Natural  finish  is 
good  in  upstairs  rooms  and  hallways. 
All  these  modern  finishes  are  illus- 
trated in  full  colors  in  "The  Story  of 
Oak  Floors."  Mail  the  coupon  be- 
low for  your  free  copy. 


Put  your  flooring 
problems  up  to 
ottr  experts.  We 
will  xladly  serve 


Gift  of 
Beauty 


\k  Flooring  Burkau 

1054  Ashland  Block.  Chicago 
Please  send  me'The  Story  of  Oak  Fl 
,d  Where  to  Use  Oak  Floors.'' 


|    rrfrfj  xi 
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From  the  earliest  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  oak  flooring 
was  used  in  parquet  flooring,  often 
with  elaborate  patterns  for  bon- 
ders, and  with  the  main  floor  area 
laid  with  short  pieces,  either  in 
basket  work  or  herring-bone  pat- 
tern. This  type  of  floor  is  still 
excellently  appropriate  for  inte- 
riors of  a  more  or  less  formal 
character,  especially  for  ballrooms 
and    halls. 


tendency  of  ends  to  rise  slightly. 
Hard  pine,  more  generally 
known  as  yellow  pine,  has  lonA 
been  a  justly  popular  flooring  ma- 
terial, and  when  it  is  well  laid  and 
attractively  stained  and  waxed  it 
makes  an  excellent  floor.  Its 
grain  is  more  bold  than  that  of 
oak,  and  its  range  in  grades  makes 
it  readily  possible  to  include  it  in 
the  appropriation  for  even  the 
most    modest    bungalow. 


Flooring  of  short  boards  will  add  greatly  to  the  architectural  effect 
of  a  room  if  laid  "herring-bone,"  or  in  parquet  patterns 


Quite  recently  several  methods 
of  laying  oak  floors  have  become 
popular  for  distinctly  informal 
interiors ;  in  some  cases  very  wide 
oak  boards  are  used,  giving  an 
effect  of  planking,  with  dowels 
and  pegs,  and  in  others  the  floor  is 
laid  with  random  widths. 

The  question  of  different 
"grades"  of  oak  flooring  is  not  a 
question  of  relative  wearing  qual- 
ity, because  oak  is  always  oak.  It 
is  purely  a  manufacturing  designa- 
tion, and  the  usual  practice  in 
architectural  specifications  is  to 
select  lower  grades  for  the  halls 
and  bedrooms  upstairs  and  higher 
grades  for  the  main  rooms  down- 
stairs. The  higher  grades  repre- 
sent specially  selected  stock,  chosen 
for  its  particular  beauty  or  grain. 

Much  of  the  recent  spread  of 
appreciation  of  oak  floors,  as  well 
as  the  greater  frequency  with 
which  they  are  now  found,  even  in 
homes  of  very  moderate  cost  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  perfection 
of  modern  methods  of  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  materially 
decrease  the  expense  to  the  home 
owner.  Widths  and  thicknesses 
have  been  standardized,  and  the 
plight  of  the  home  owner  who  has 
an  old  house  with  softwood  floors 
has  been  relieved  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  special  three-eighth-inch 
thickness  in  oak  flooring.  This 
may  be  laid  directly  over  any  old 
floor.  Oak  flooring  in  general 
has  been  improved,  too,  by  the 
tongue-and-groove  on  the  ends  of 
the    boards,     preventing    the    old 


The  decorative  character  of 
yellow  pine  grain  is  brought  out 
strongly  by  staining,  because  the 
harder  portion  does  not  show  the 
color,  and  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
teresting and  individual  effects 
can  be  achieved.  Mahogany-col- 
ored stains  take  well  on  yellow 
pine,  as  well  as  any  of  the  browns, 
and  forest  green. 

Birch  flooring  is  milled  both 
from  birch  of  a  natural  reddish 
color,  or  in  the  lighter  natural 
shades,  and  these  may  be  varied 
to  any  degree  by  staining.  It  is  a 
wood  of  hard,  compact  structure, 
with  a  delicately  marked  grain, 
decoratively  intricate  when  curly 
birch  is  used.  With  birch  wood- 
work in  an  interior,  perfect  har- 
mony is  obtained  by  use  of  the 
same  material  for  the  floor,  added 
to  which  consideration,  its  nat- 
ural wearing  qualities  and  ease  of 
upkeep  further  recommend  it. 

The  same  points  apply  to  the 
use  of  red  gum,  which  has  become 
very  popular  for  trim  and  doors 
since  the  lumbermen  discovered 
the  secret  of  kiln  drying  it.  Its 
natural  color  and  the  grain  and 
figure  brought  out  by  sawing  are 
interesting  and  decorative,  and  it 
will  undoubtedly  come  into  wide 
general  use  in  American  homes. 

The  most  close  grained  and 
wear-resisting  is  maple,  which  has 
long  been  used  for  parquet  work, 
along  with  oak.  It  is  not  used 
very  extensively,  but  wherever 
maple  floors  have  been  laid  they 
(Continued  on  page  02) 
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OSCARBBACH 

CRAFTSMAN  in  METAL 

511  WEST  42  US  STK.  NEW  YORK 

<L/oLY  creations  in   Iron, 
Bronze  and  Silver  reveal 
in  their  studied  form  and 
delicacy  of  detail  the   in- 
spiration of  the  early  Metal 
Workers.   Each  piece  bears 
my  signature,  whether  it  be 
but  a  candlestick  or  doors 
for  a  cathedral. 

TELEPHONE:   CHICKERING   5574 
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520  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


FURHESS- 


BERMUDA 


BERMUDA 

Playground  of  Eternal  Springtime 

{Average   Yearly    Temperature  of  70°) 
Only  2  Days  From  New  York 

Sailings  Twice  Weekly 


-LINE 


c-> 


via    new    Palatial    Twin-Screw    Oil-burning 
Steamers, 


"FORT  VICTORIA" 
"FORT  ST.  GEORGE' 


Offering   Passengers    the    comforts    and   con- 
veniences enjoyed  on  highest  class  transatlantic  liners. 

Tickets    are    interchangeable    on    these    two    steamers,    which    land 
their  passengers  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock. 

Modern  Hotels — No  Passports 
All  Outdoor  Sports 

including   Golf,    Tennis,    Sailing,   Bathing,   Horse   Racing,    Fishing, 
Riding,    Driving,   etc. 


ST.    GEORGE    HOTEL,    Bermuda — Unsurpassed     location    over 

looking    ocean,    harbor    and    surrounding    islands.     Finest 

cuisine    and    service,    magnificent    tiled,    covered 

and    heated    swimming   pool. 


For  illustrated  Booklet  on  Bermuda   or  St.   George  Hotel  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  N.Y.,  or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 
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^4n  Invitation 


BRIGHT  prospects  mark  the  open' 
ing  of  the  New  Year.  The  business 
horizon  is  aglow,  for  fundamental  con' 
editions  never  were  sounder. 

Building  construction  will  continue  in 
large  volume.  Steady  growth  of  the 
nation  makes  this  inevitable.  Builders 
are  anticipating  their  1925  needs.  Dup 
ing  the  next  two  months  thousands 
will  visit  the  famous  Limestone  dis' 
trict. 

When  the  quarry  pits  are  roaring,  the 
Bedford'Bloomington  countryside  be' 
comes  a  vast  panorama  of  engineering 
skill.  The  scarred  hills  of  natural  stone 
are  an  irresistible  fascination. 

From  French  Lick  Springs,  the  Land 
of  Stone  can  be  reached  in  a  single 
hour.  Motorists  use  the  Dixie  High' 
way  for  Bedford  and  Bloomington, 
which  are  midway  between  Indianap' 
olis  and  Louisville. 

Every  prospective  builder  should 
make  this  trip  a  part  of  his  New  Year 
schedule,  for  it  combines  business,  ed' 
ucation  and  pleasure. 

INDIANA  LIMESTONE  QUARRYMEN'S 

ASSOCIATION 

BEDFORD,  INDIANA 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

New  Home  of  the  Arts  Club  of  Chicago 

o 
(Continued  from  Page  46) 


artistic  nature  which  do  not  admit 
of  quite  so  strict  a  classification. 
Many  distinguished  foreigners, 
artists,  writers,  statesmen,  and 
others,  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  the  luncheon  guests  of  the 
club.  In  this  connection,  one 
might  mention  the  name  of  Ma- 
dame Clemenceau  -  Jacquemaire, 
Princess  Cantacuzene,  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Maeterlinck,  Hector 
Macquarrie,  John  Marsaryk 
Hugh  Walpole,  Rabindranath 
Tagore  and  Monsieur  Leonce 
Benedite.  The  theatrical  profes- 
sion as  well  has  always  been 
widely  represented. 

For  the  invidious,  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  cry  "small  town 
stuff."  All  depends  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  thing  is  done, 
and  the  Arts  Club  has  maintained, 
consistently,  an  air  of  unflaunting 
sophistication.  It  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  quite  the  smartest,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  utilitarianly 
valuable  institutions  to  be  found 
in  this  city  of  the  stock  yards, 
which  Mr.  Mencken  once  her- 
alded as  the  "lit'ry"  capital  of 
these  states. 

Back  of  such  an  institution, 
there  must  be,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing, a  potent  personal  element, 
and  that  element  is  to  be  discov- 
ered, very  largely,  in  the  tireless, 
intelligent  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent personality  of  one  woman. 
That  woman  is  Mrs.  John  Alden 
Carpenter.  Mrs.  Carpenter's  is 
the  spirit  behind  the  Arts  Club. 
Not  that  there  are  no  others,  but 
hers  is  the  motivating  one;  she 
provided  and  has  done  much  to 
sustain  the  impulse.  It  was  Mrs. 
Carpenter  with  Mrs.  Robert  Mc- 
Gann  and  a  handful  of  other 
energetic  women,  who  founded 
the  club.  Mrs.  McGann  became 
its  first  president.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded, after  one  term,  by  Mrs. 
Carpenter,  who  has  remained  at 
the  head  ever  since. 

The  club's  present  home,  in  the 
new     Wrigley     Building,     is     an 


impressively     elaborate     one.       It    I] 
is  also,  probably,  the  most  beauti-     1 
ful   and   uncompromisingly    artistifc  1 
interior    of    its    kind    in    the    city.     |] 
For    tin's,    credit    goes    to    Arthur     rj 
Heun,     architect,     and     to     Mrs. 
Carpenter      again,      who      worked 
with  him   on   the  decorations.    Be- 
cause of  their  exotic  beauty,  great 
comfort    and    charm    these    rooms     A 
may     contribute    still     further    to     I 
the     reputation     which     the     club     I 
already    possesses,    in    certain    sec- 
tors, of  being  an  exotic  institution. 
There  are  dining  rooms,  an  invit- 
ing lounge,  rest  rooms,  picture  gal- 
leries and   a  stage,   and    long  cor- 
ridors  with    haunting  glimpses   of     I 
statuary  niches  and  paintings,  the 
whole  occupying  the  entire  south      \ 
wing  of    the    second    floor   of    the     | 
building.      And    all    is    done,    not 
merely   in   the  best  modern   taste, 
but    with     an     inventiveness     and 
originality    which    at    times    come 
very  near  to  genius. 

These  are  but  externals,  and  ' 
externals  are  to  be  taken  for  what 
they  are — symbols.  The  spirit  of 
the  Arts  Club,  as  the  writer  sees 
it,  lies  in  its  intrepidity,  its  catho- 
licity, its  hospitality  and  its  under- 
lying sense  of  real  artistic  service 
to  the  community.  An  institution 
of  the  sort  might  be  regarded  as 
an  exotic  in  the  average  American 
municipality,  with  its  Rotary  clubs 
and  booster  campaigns,  but  if  we 
had  a  trifle  more  of  such  exoticism 
among  us,  we  might  not  find  the 
word,  "Americanization,"  em- 
ployed quite  so  contemptuously  as 
it  sometimes  is  by  our  friends 
on  the  continent.  After  all  who 
shall  say  that  a  Picasso  exhibit  is 
not  civically  as  valuable  as  a 
Greater  Chicago  "drive?"  As 
has  been  remarked,  there  is  some- 
thing in  a  point  of  view. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  Arts  Club  of  Chicago  will 
continue  its  pioneering  for  that 
art  which  is  as  Andre  Salmon  has 
put  it,  to  take  its  revenge  upon  a 
war-racked  century. 


Floors  in  Interior  Decoration 


(Continued  front  -page  go) 


have  given  every  appearance 
of  being  virtually  indestructible. 
Naturally  very  light  in  color, 
maple  may  be  stained  to  conform 
with  any  color  scheme,  and  may 
be  brought  to  a  light  finish  with 
wax. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal 
native  woods  employed  for  floor- 
ing, and  prospective  builders  will 
do  well  to  notice  carefully  every 
floor  they  see,  observing  both  its 
natural  characteristics,  and  the 
kind  of  finish  that  has  been  applied 
to  it. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  oak  has 
any  serious  rivals,  quite  regardless 
of  the  recognized  wearing  quali- 
ties of  other  woods.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  but  nevertheless  an  in- 
escapable one,  that  the  time-hon- 
ored traditions  of  oak  play  a  great 


part  in  its  popularity,  even  irre- 
spective of  its  sterling  qualities 
as  a  wood,  and  its  natural  beauty 
of  appearance. 

Gradually,  from  year  to  year, 
people  have  become  more  con- 
scious of  details  and  materials  in 
their  houses  which  they  used  to 
ignore  or  take  for  granted.  Floors, 
certainly,  have  been  in  this  cate- 
gory, but  along  with  the  new  arch- 
itectural enlightenment,  prospec- 
tive builders  are  becoming  keenly 
aware  of  differences  and  effects  in 
woods  and  finishes.  The  floors  in  5 
a  house  are  far  from  classification 
as  a  minor  detail.  They  are,  in 
fact,  of  double  importance  because 
they  are  a  permanent  part  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  house  and  they 
are  also  an  inescapable  factor  in 
the  appearance  of  the  interiors. 
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AMERICAN    WORD    MAGICIAN 
glorifies,  psycho-analyzes  and  satirizes 
NEW  YORK  CITY  in  fantasy,  epi 
gram  and  rollicking  laughter  in 
his  latest  book. 


BENJAMIN 
DE  CASSERES  has 

nation-wide  reputation, 
which  is  steadily  growing,  as  a 
satirist,  poet,  epigrammatist  and  es- 
sayist. His  work  has  been  copied  all  over  the 
world  and  translated  into  French,  Spanish  and 
Greek.  His  style  is  brilliant,  sophisticated,  paradoxical 
and  condensed.  His  mind  is  Protean  and  universal.  He 
can  write  for  the  gods  or  for  the  man  in  the  subway. 
He  is  profound.  He  is  flippant.  He  possesses  the  red 
coat  of  Satan,  the  magic  wand  of  Prospero,  the  cudgel 
of  Falstaff,  and  the  mockery  of  Harlequin. 

"Mirrors  of  New  York,"  consisting  of  twenty-five  short, 
humorous  essays,  is  anti-puritan,  anti-prohibition,  anti- 
serious.     It  is  DeCasseres  in  a  new  role. 
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The  Psychology  of  "The  Avenue." 
Psveho-Analyziiig   "Pop"   Manhat- 
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Roughing   It   in   the  Big   Town. 
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The   Booze   Venice. 
Favorite   Corners. 
Lost  Corners. 
The  Triumph  of  Shame  Over  Dar- 
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Triumphalis ! 

The    National    New 
York  Complex. 


Ave,    Mounui 
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Our    Sublime    Bums. 

Lost  Booze-Trails. 

"What'll  I  Do?" 

The     Exquisite     Manners     of     the 

Newer    Gunmen. 
The  Grandeur  and  Decay  of  Home, 

Sweet    Home. 
The  Merry   Suicides 
A    Midsummer  Night's   Steam. 
A   Midsummer  Night's   Scream. 
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Last ! 
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THE    WORLD'S    OPINION    OF    DE   CASSERES 

Henry  Tj  rrell 


John    McClure    in    "The   Double   Dealer:" 

In  DeCasseres'  head  there  is  a  fiend  or 
an    angel    in   a   cloud. 

Bern;   de   Gourmont    in   "La   France:" 

DeCasseres  is  the  most  fiery  and  inde- 
pendent    writer  that   I   know  of. 

Edwin   Markham: 

Benjamin  DeCasseres'  work  in  criticism 
and  epigram  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
now   being  written   on   either  continent. 

Jack    London: 

I    had    the   time   of   my   life    with    all   the 
icenl    stuff   you   sent   me. 

Howard    Irving   Young   in    "The  Nation:" 

,  i ,  s  shows  no  side  of  his  myriad- 
i    genius   to   which    we   can    remain 
indiff. 


Whitman. 

Edgar  Saltus: 

DeCasseres  suggests  a  Titai 
stand — Prometheus  chaine 
paper    limitations. 

James  Branch  Cabell : 

I    have    long    revelled    in    y< 

Thomas  Hardy: 

What  you  call  your  philos 
dices  arc.  I  think,  becomir 
degrees  the  convictions  o 
thinkers  concerning  the  w 
they    sec    it    around    them. 
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PRICE,   $3.00 


There   is  also  a  special  edition  of   MIRRORS   OF   NEW  YORK, 
De   Casseres  and   limited   to   500   copies,   printed    on   special    paper 
boards    decorated    from    a    special    design.      The    initial    : 
certain   to  become  a  collector's  item,   is  $7.50. 
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ARTS  *  DECOR  AT  lO.\ 


In  the  Office 


HANAN  SHOES 

Fifth  Avenue  -»-  New^ubrk, 


Georgian  Lighting  Shops 


223    S.    17th    Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN   G.    LISBERGER 


CARROLL    G.    STEWART 


In  Our 
New  Catalogue 


'rite  for  it. 

Fitted  Oil  or  Water  Colour  Boxes. 
"Herkomer"  Hog  Hair  Brushes.  Sable 
Souirrel  Hair  Brushes.  Wooden 
Palettes.  Chinaware,  English  Palette 
and  Painting  Knives,  "Illustration" 
Paper  and  Boards.  Oil  or  Water  Colour 
Sketch  Blocks.  Etching  Materials  and 
all  other  requisites  for  Artist 
and   Illustrator. 


WINSOR  *  NEWTON 

T»  INCORPORATED  M 

Everything  for  the  Artist 

31  East  17 +- St.  New  York. 


IT  is  verj  easj  as  well  as  very 
interesting  to  write  about  the 
forthcoming  issue  of  Arts  & 
Decoration,  for  it  will  be  our 
Home-furnishing  Number.  And 
what    is   more   delightful    to    any 

woman,  rich  or  poor,  young  or 
old,  than  the  making  of  her  home, 
Whether  from  the  standpoint  of 
architecture  pr  of  inner  decora- 
tion. It  your  home  is  new  and 
being  fitted  and  furnished  for  the 
first  time,  or  a  beloved  place  that 
you  have  lived  in  for  years,  and 
are  about  to  make  over,  it  is  an 
equal  joy  to  go  from  room  to 
room  planning  colors  and  lines, 
styles  and  harmonies. 

Whether  you  are  all  for  Louis 
XVI — of  course,  I  mean  the 
Period,  not  the  monarch,  or 
whether  your  tastes  are  Colonially 
reticent,  or  whether  you  are  ultra- 
modern with  a  happy,  astonished 
eye  for  the  decorations  of  Goncha- 
rova,  you  may  slake  a  thirst  for 
home  beauty  in  the  February  is- 
sue of  Arts  &  Decoration. 

Take  Goncharova,  for  instance. 
About  her  we  have  a  most  de 
ightful  article  by  Mary  Hoyt 
Wiborg,  who  must  speak  with 
authority  as  she  was  sponsor  for 
this  Russian  artist's  first  big  ex- 
hibition in  New  York.  Miss 
Wiborg  also  has  a  "suite,"  if  one 
may  use  the  word  in  this  fashion, 
of  gorgeously  decorated  curtains 
by  Goncharova  in  her  drawing 
room. 

In  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
work  of  this  modern  Slavic  genius, 
are  the  lavishly  decorated  rooms 
from  a  famous  XlVth  Century 
Venetian  palace.  Half  a  dozen 
of  these  sumptuous  interiors 
will  be  shown  in  the  February 
issue,  which  have  never  been  pho- 
tographed before,  and  the  details 
will  furnish  fascinating  inspira- 
tion for  the  making  of  modern 
homes  beautiful.  There  will  also 
be  pictures  of  some  magnificent 
Spanish  rooms  which  are,  oddly, 
to  be  found  up  in  Maine,  in  a 
house  planned  and  executed  by 
William  Lawrence  Bottomley. 
What  an  unexpected  idea  this  com- 
bination of  gorgeous,  colorful 
Spain  and  cool,  quiet,  old- 
fashioned  Maine! 

Paris  has  done  much  to  en- 
courage and  brighten  this  Febru- 
ary issue,  with  some  animated 
modern  French  frescoes,  sent  us  by 
Madame  Huard.  Also  an  account 
of  the  French  Autumn  Salon, 
with  its  whimsical  paintings  of 
men  and  beasts.  And  a  presenta- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  violent, 
young  French  literary  revolution- 
ists, by  Burton  Rascoe,  who  is,  I 
understand,  having  his  first  en- 
chanted glimpse  of  Paris,  which 
he  sees  and  writes  about  in  a 
wholly   original   fashion. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  wide- 
spreading  craze  for  the  ultra- 
modern of  all  phases  of  art,  music, 
painting,  even  home  decoration, 
several  pleas  have  come  to  us  for 
the  antique.  "Why  not,"  our  sub- 
scribers say,  "show  us  more  rooms 


in    the  stj  le   of    Louis    XV,    XV]  | 

why  nor  tell  us  more  often  the 
inevitable  background  tor  genu- 
ine Heppleu  bite  and  She'  'mi 
furniture?  We  have  not  ^' ls', 
been  weaned  from  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance and  the  French  Gothic, 
we  find  it  possible  to  feast  our 
eyes  on  the  delicate  beauty  of 
Queen  Anne  walnut  chairs  or  1 
(.'lassie  Adam  mantelpiece  with 
keenest  relish"  —  so  in  February 
we  shall  publish  an  illusti..,e  I 
article  on  fine  antique  furniture. 

New  York  drama  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  George  Jean 
Nathan  for  February,  as  it  will 
continue  to  be  for  some  time.  We 
mention  this  with  no  small  pride 
and  we  feel  the  announcement 
will  be  received  with  no  small 
interest. 

From  Italy  we  have  a  delight- 
ful article  about  Painted  Archi- 
tecture, by  Harold  D.  Eberlein 
who  knows  this  sort  of  wprk  and 
Italy  also  by  heart. 

I  should  not  fail  to  mention 
some  of  the  more  practical  articles 
such  as  "The  Return  of  the  China 
Cupboard"  with  a  great  variety  of 
old  and  new  pictures,  revealing 
what  a  fine  architectural  feature 
this  makes  for  the  dining  room ; 
we  shall  also  show  the  most  fa- 
mous collection  of  Toiles  de  Jouy 
in  this  country,  with  pictures 
which  make  it  quite  clear  that 
these  printed  cottons  are  full  of 
interest  to  the  decorator.  And 
we  have  a  very  practical  article 
on  the  newest  composition  floors, 
rubber  tile,  cork,  etc.,  with  inter- 
esting illustrations  as  to  their  use. 

And  for  the  women  who  are 
really  doing  over  their  houses, 
there  will  be  an  article  on  cur- 
tains— what  is  new  in  fabric  and 
design  ;  on  the  use  of  silk  for  dec- 
orating homes.  And  the  pictures 
from  the  New  York  Shops  in 
February  have  been  taken  espe- 
cially to  illustrate  interesting  de- 
tail in  house  furnishing. 

For  the  charm  of  the  magazine 
we  have  secured  a  reproduction  of 
the  very  latest  painting  of  Mrs. 
Vincent  Astor  and  one  of  Mrs. 
Reginald  Vanderbilt,  also  a  de- 
lightful study  of  Miss  Clemens. 

And  what  could  be  gayer  and 
most  fantastic  and  intriguing  for 
our  cover  than  Everett  Shinn's 
pastel  "The  Masquerade,"  a  lady 
every  gentleman  would  like  to 
dance  with  in  her  enchanting  cos- 
tume and  from  whom  every  lady 
would  like  to  secure  the  name  of 
a  dressmaker. 

For  people  who  are  especially 
interested  in  house  and  garden 
making,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  March 
will  be  our  Garden  Number  and 
April,  our  Home  Number.  March 
will  be  both  practical  and  beau-"* 
fiful,  with  a  gorgeous  decorative 
flower  design  for  a  cover  by  Mrs. 
Albert  Herter.  In  the  April 
number  we  shall  cover  both  large 
and  small  house  designs,  with  an 
equal  interest  in  the  palace  and 
the  cottage. 
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BLACK*  STARR  &c  FROST 


The  Slave  Bracelet   ■  •   •  •   ^An  adaptation  of  this  smart 
link   bracelet  to  a  diamond  and  platinum  setting 

JEWELERS   FOR  115  YEARS 
FIFTH    AVENUE    ■    CORNER    48  th    STREET    ■     NEW    YORK 
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,1K7'.S  *  DECORATION 


KAPOCK — the  silky  sunfast  fabric  for  those  who  demand  the  utmost  in  beauty  of 
design,  color  and  texture,  yet  desire  durability  and  economy  as  well. 

For  the  house,  the  apartment,  the  club,  the  theatre — wherever  decorative  textiles  are 
needed  to  give  color,  variety  and  character,  KAPOCK  is  the  ideal  fabric  because  of 
the  small  cost  of  its  enduring  and  satisfying  beauty.  It  is  the  most  practical  for  all 
decorative  purposes. 

Send  10c  in  cash  for  KAPOCK  SKETCH 
BOOK    beautifully   illustrated    in    colors 


Decorative   Fatorics' 

"LONG     LIFE     COLORS" 


•*— Genuine  KAPOCK  Has  Name  on  Selvage 

A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &.  CO.    dept.v.    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


mi'' lining 


ARTS  &  DECORATION,    r,  hruarv.   M'S 

year:   two  years,  $111.00;   ih 

matter  March  5,   1919,  at  the  posl   ; 


Publi  :hed  i  very  month.  Volume  XXII,  Number  4.  Publication  office,  45  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Subscription  price.  $6.00  a 
single  copies,  50  cents;  foreign  subscriptions,  $1.(10  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscriptions.  $0.50  additional.  Entered  as  second-class 
:w   York  City  under  the  act  of   March  3,   1879.     Copyright   1925   by  Arts  &•   Decoration   Publishing   Co.,    Inc.      Registered    U.    S.    Patent  Office. 
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THIS  beautiful  reproduction  of  a  day  bed,  whose 
original  was  created  by  some  master  craftsman  of 
medieval  Florence,  is  distinguished  in  this:  it  is  de- 
veloped in  the  very  spirit  of  the  original  itself,  while 
yet  it  is  endowed  with  a  sense  of  harmonious  repose. 
<J  This  delightful  object  could  fitly  be  placed  in  the 
center  of  a  room  or  beside  some  stately  fireplace;  it 
could  indeed  be  the  basis  of  a  whole  beautiful  and 
considered  interior;  and  gratifying  it  is  to  feel  that  its 
fidelity  in  line  and  detail  is  the  result  of  the  careful  and 
even  loving  craftsmanship  of  the  Hampton  Cabinet- 
makers—  who  produce  all  Hampton  reproductions. 


A  ROOM  CREATED  BY  THE  HAMPTON  DECORATORS 

ALWAYS  POSSESSES  A  CERTAIN  CHARM  OF  COLOR 

HARMONY  AND  PERFECT  BALANCE 


is  €(ast  jcfe  i?tiYrt  ♦  *  *  Bwyprk 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Let   these    masterpieces 

of  the  candlemaker's  art 

light  your  table! 

(They  are  scented  with  the  fragrance  of  Nature's  loveliest  flowers) 

TODAY,  with  so  many  means  of  lighting  at  her  service,  the  "perfect 
hostess"  turns  from  all  others  to  the  mediaeval  candle.  Candles  give 
the  most  exquisite  and  romantic  light.  They  lend  an  atmosphere  of 
soothing  beauty  that  nothing  else  can  bestow.  Lighted  by  candles,  the  draw- 
ing room  and  dining  room  become  places  of  enchantment.  Artists, 
architects  and  interior  decorators  are  in  accord  on  this  point;  and  in  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  created  within  the  near  past,  and  in  a  great 
many  now  being  planned,  neither  wall  sockets  nor  chandeliers  are  pro- 
vided.   Candelabra  take  their  place. 

The  finest  and  most  beautiful  candles  made  anywhere  in  the  world  today  are  the 
work  of  Antonio  Ajello  and  Brothers.  Mr.  Antonio  Ajello,  who  inherits  an  Italian 
appreciation  of  the  candle  and  possesses  a  knowledge  of  its  history  which  is  unique 
in  this  country,  has  devoted  his  life  to  making  beautiful  examples  of  this  ancient  art. 

He  knows  the  kind  of  candles  that  illuminated  Beatrice's  boudoir  and  the  salons  of 
the  Medici.  He  knows  those  which  burned  in  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,  the  Orient.  In 
the  creation  of  antique  candles  he  is  deeply  learned;  but  he  can  and  does  make  gay 
and  beautiful  modern  candles  quite  as  well.  In  his  candles  Mr.  Ajello  expresses 
moods,  personality.  He  works  subtly,  employing  color,  form  and  perfume  with  a 
skill   acquired   through   long  years  of  research   and   effort. 

So  wonderful  are  his  candles  that  the  world  of  the  great  has  found  the  path  to  his 
door  without  any  effort  on  his  part  to  attract  them.  He  has  never  advertised.  His 
candles  have  never  been  on  sale  in  any  store,  nor  obtainable  in  any  mariner  except 
by  direct  order  from  him.  Yet  his  business  is  very  large,  and  his  patrons  are  the 
leaders  in  the  arts  and  of  society  of  two  continents.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  late  Enrico  Caruso  and  the  late  Eleanora  Duse,  and  members  of  many  Royal 
families,  including  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

We  offer  you  4  of  these 
candles  with  subscription 

Knowing  that  our  readers  would  greatly  appreciate  these  exquisite  candles  and  that  many  of 
them,  particularly  those  living  outside  New  York,  do  not  yet  know  of  them,  we  asked  Mr.  Ajello 
to  make  us  a  special  candle  to  offer  them  for  their  drawing  rooms,  dining  rooms  and  studios. 
Knowing  the  character  of  Arts  &  Decoration  and  the  appreciation  of  its  readers  for  beautiful 
things,  he  not  only  consented  but  very  generously  made  us  a  price  below  their  value,  enabling  us 
to  offer  them  to  you  with  a  subscription.  You  may  have  either  red,  green  or  ivory,  scented  with  old 
rose,  jasmin  or  lily  of  the  valley,  respectively.  Nothing  could  add  more  beauty  as  a  finishing  touch 
to  your  table  or  room  than  these  candles  matching,  or  harmonizing  with,  your  flowers  in  color  and 
fragrance.  Also,  they  make  ideal  prizes  for  bridge  or  mahjong.  Whether  you  are  already  a  sub- 
scriber or  not,  take  advantage  now  of  this  opportunity  to  obtain  them. 


4  candles,  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription, new  or  renewal,  for 
only  $1  extra,  or  $7. 


2  candles,  with  6  months'  sub- 
scription, new  or  renewal,  for 
only  50  cents  extra,  or  $3.50. 


Send  your  order,  (stating  color  desired)  with  cheque  for  subscrip- 
tion, direct  to 


Arts  &  decoration 

45  West  45th  Street  New  York 
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An  Amazing  Success! 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

in  the  New  Form 


•- 


at  nearly  HALF  the  PRICE 

of  the  famous  Cambridge  issue 


THE  publication  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
in  the  New  Form  at  a  sweep- 
ing reduction  in  price  has 
proved  an  amazing  success. 

Within  a  very  few  months 
20,000  sets  were  sold.  This 
tremendous  demand  com- 
pletely exhausted  the  first  two 
printings.  As  a  result  we  were 
forced  to  order  a  new  printing 
early  last  December,  and  the 
first  sets  have  now  come  from 
our  presses. 

46%  Saving! 

Today,  therefore,  we  can 
again  offer  the  large  page, 
large  type  Britannica,  com- 
plete and  latest  edition,  at  a 
price  reduction  of  46  per  cent! 
This  will  be  good  news  to  all 
who  failed  to  order  in  time  to 
obtain  one  of  the  sets  of  the 
last  printing. 

It  is  news  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  you  and  to 
thousands  who  have  said, 
"Some  day  I  will  own  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 

It  means  that  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  you  act  promptly,  of 
obtaining  this  wonderful  set  of 
books,  together  with  a  handsome 
free  bookcase,  at  a  price  so  low  that 
every  person,  no  matter  what  his 
circumstances,  can  afford  it. 

Everyone  can  now  own  the 
Britannica 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Britannica 
in  the  New  Form  has  made  a  sensa- 
tion. There  is  no  work  of  reference 
to  compare  with  it  as  a  source  of 
authoritative  information — yet  the 
Britannica  in  the  New  Form  costs 
less  than  others.  The  unprecedented 
success  of  the  New  Form  is  proof 
that  here  at  last  is  the  ideal 
Britannica. 


Do  you  own  a  radio  set,  a 
phonograph,  a  typewriter  or 
a  washing  machine?  Anyone 
of  these  things  costs  more 
than  the  Britannica  in  the 
New  Form  at  the  present 
sweeping  reduction  in  price. 
And  you  can  obtain  this  great 
set  of  books  for  a  first  pay- 
ment of  only  $5,  paying  the 
balance  in  small  monthly 
amounts. 


This  Beautiful  Bookcase  Free 
This  beautiful  bookcase,  in  mahogany  finish,  especially  designed  by 


Maple 


&  Co.  of  London,  will   be  give 
New  Form  while  this 


free  with   each   set 
offer  lasts. 


Contents  identical  with  issues 
selling  for  twice  as  much 
These   are   the   big   features   which 
make  the  New  Form  so  popular: 

1 — The  large,  clear  type — printed  from 
the  plates  of  the  famous  Cambridge 
issue,  on  clear  white  opaque  paper, 
thin  but  durable. 

2 — Handsome  appearance  of  the  16 
double  volumes  bound  in  green 
cloth  or  half-morocco. 

3 — Beautiful  free  bookcase,  in  dark  ma- 
hogany finish,  fitted  with  glass  doors. 

4 — Saving  of  46%  in  price  as  compared 
with  the  celebrated  Cambridge  issue. 

5 — Easy-payment  plan,  by  which  you  can 
have  a  set  delivered  to  your  home 
for  an  initial  payment  of  only  $5. 

The  Britannica  in  the  New  Form 
is  the  newest  and  latest  issue,  con- 


taining not  only  a  full  and 
authoritative  account  of  the 
World  War  and  its  momen- 
tous consequences,  but  all  the 
latest  developments  in  indus- 
try, art,  science,  invention, 
etc.  It  contains  49,000,000 
words,  33,000  pages  and 
15,600  illustrations. 

Our  third  printing  cannot  last 
very  long,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
We  offer  you  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  your  set  now. 

Write  for  free  booklet 

It  tells  all  about  the  Britannica  in 
the  New  Form,  reproduces  a  num- 
ber of  specimen  pages  (many  in 
color) ,  explains  easy  terms  of  pay- 
ment, and  tells  how  our  experts 
possible 
an    amaz- 


made 

such 

ing  reduction  in 

price.    56  pages 

of     interesting 

reading!  Free  on 

request   if  you 

mail  the  coupon 

promptly. 


Mail  this  coupon  today  ! 


The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Inc. 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  AD  1-A 

Please  send  me.  without  cost  or  obligation, 
a  copy  of  your  56-page  book  describing  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  the  New  Form 
at  the  special  46  per  cent  saving  and  full  de- 
tails of  your  easy  plan  of  payment. 
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Oil iOORATIONS  /DISTINCTION     b 


^rteir"  "__ 


DRAPER  MANSION 
THE  CAMPBELL  STUDIOS 


George  OTLjfunfe 

Jformerlp  lUonarbi  (^aUeries 


7,  \Tia  bri  JSancfji 
Jflorcnce      (Iltalp) 


854  Hexington  Sbe. 

bet.  64th  an&  65tl)  Sts. 

iSeto  gork 


Italian  anb  g>pams;f) 
Antiques,  Becorations 


Decorations  —  Furnishings  —  Antiques 

MARY  COGGESHALL 

Incorporated 

14  East  48th  Street 
New  York  City 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  9345 


mrMODERATELy  PRICED  Si 

HAND  WROUGHT 
IRON  HARDWARE 

YOUR  OWN  DESIGNS 


Andirons 
'Tire  Tools 
lanterns 
Orates 
T~oc.h.s 


TumoirJ 
Screens 

renders 
Oorcherej 
Z-ettcrdoxtu- 


THE  HERFORT 

COMPANY 


L 


30Vest47th.St., 

Brraht  |935 


Does  Your  Home 
Reflect  Your 
Personality  f 

The  aim  of  Arts  &  Decoration  has  always  been  to 
serve  as  an  inspiration  for  the  beautification  of  t«he  home  in 
all  its  various  phases. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  we  take  pleasure  in  publish- 
ing in  these  pages  announcements  of  interior  decorators,  and 
of  shops  which  deal  in  the  accessories  of  decoration  fully 
equipped  to  supply  your  needs  in  the  field  of  home  decora- 
tion. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  lamp  for  your  library,  boudoir, 
or  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  such  as  a  chair,  table,  or  a 
tapestry,  candle-sticks,  sconces,  or  any  one  of  a  thousand  and 
one  other  aids  for  making  your  home  distinctive  and  beauti- 
ful, and  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  hospitality,  all  you  need 
to  do  is  to  write  us  a  note,  telling  what  it  is  you  are  inter- 
ested in  purchasing,  and  we  will  extend  every  aid  in  helping 
you  to  solve  your  problem. 

If  it  be  a  matter  of  the  decoration  of  your  home,  those 
decorators  who  are  allowed  representation  in  this  publica- 
tion are  all  qualified  to  serve  your  every  need  whether  it 
pertains  to  the  decoration  of  an  apartment,  town  house  or 
country  estate. 

ARTS    G§f    DECORATION 

45  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 


J^are  $c  Cooltbge 

54  Meet  lltfj  £>t.     J5eto  gorfe  Citp 

&nttciues! 

3(ntcrtor    Becorationg 

<£5eorg  fensen  g>tlber 

Unusual  3Ietodrp 

•Rare  Specimens  of  Hotoestoft 

g>tafforbgfjire 
^anotoicf)  ana  Coloreb  (Slags 

5?oofeeb  &ugs 

Carlj>  «EnglisI)  anb  American 

Jfurntture 

Summer  atiBresa 

tKfje  IHjop  of  Mje  Ctoo  Houng  ifWen 
©gunqutt,  ffflatne 


MILDRED  RICHARDSON  KELLY 

Invites  you  to  an  Exhibition  of 

Imported  Fabrics, 

Lamps  of  Unique  Design 


Interior  Furnishing! 

Lexington  Avenue 
iar  ah,  item  House) 

New  York  City 


ANTIQUES 

—  FURNITURE 
-BROCADES 
-P  E  WT  E  R 
-SILVER 
-GLASS,  ETC. 
Write    for     Information 

Burley&Company 

CHINA  -  CRYSTAL  -  LAMPS  -  ANTIQUES 

Seven  North  Wabash  Avenue 

Established    1658 

CHICAGO 


Darnley 

Inc. 

Decorations  for  the 

Town  or  Country 

House 


395  Madison   Avenue 
New  York 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th  Street 
New  York  City 


FROTHINGHAM 


597  FIFTH   AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

AHCHITECTCRAL  DESK 


Italian 
Antiques 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 

GlNO    CORSANI 

620  Lexington  Ave. 

(near  53d  Street),  New  York 


FIREPLACE  FURNISHINGS 

Andirons 

Fire  Screens 

Mantels  and  Grates 


jhe Tile  and  jM&ntel   £>hop 

1756  M   Street  N  W. 
WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 


t- 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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NOW  OPEN! 

Spanish 

Antique  Shop 

PLAZA  BLDG. 

PALM  BEACH 


Spanish    Antiques    Exclusively 


768  Madison  Ave., 
(at  66th  St.),  New  York 


Aroc  Interior  Decorations 


V? 


An  interesting  reproduction  of 
early  American  Whale  Oil  Lamp 
with  Shade  made  of  Two  Godi-y 
Prints — Hand-P  a  i  n  t  e  d  Shade 
bound    in    Black $20.00 

Waste  Basket  of  Two  Go  d  e  y 
Prints — Hand-Painted  and  bound 
in     Gold     Galoon $10.00 

120  East  57th  Street 
New  York 


ROSE  CUMMING 

•  Interior  • 
'Decoration 


"*▼ 

551  MADISON  AVENUE 
New  York  City 


Westport  Antique  Shop 

10    EA"ST    53rd    ST. 

Specialists  in  Early  American 

Interior  Decoration 


Larh 


ng  Chair 


Summer  Shops 

Boston  Post  Road  and  Compo  Road 

Westport,  Conn. 


No  Matter  Where  You  Live,  You 
Can  Buy  From  the  New  York  Shops 

NO  matter  where  you  live  you  can  with  the  help  of  our 
service  department  purchase  any  article  you  desire 
from  the  wonderful  shops  advertised  here  or  from 
any  other  New  York  establishment  with  equal  satisfaction 
and  greater  comfort  than  the  resident  New  Yorker.  You 
pay  no  more  for  any  article  secured  this  way  than  if  you 
were   to   buy   the   article   yourself. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  lamp  for  your  library,  boudoir, 
or  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  a  tapestry,  candlesticks,  sconces 
or  any  one  of  a  thousand  and  one  other  aids  for  making 
your  home  distinctive  and  beautiful,  all  you  need  to  do  is 
to  write  us  a  note,  telling  what  it  is  you  are  interested  in 
purchasing,  and  we  will  secure  the  desired  article. 


The  16  E.  Thirteenth  Street 
Antique  Shop 

New  York 

We  hade  doubled  our  floor  space 

to  show 

ANTIQUE    WOODWORK 


Will  often  be  the  making  of  a  room — 
especially  when  it  is  as  colorful  a  piece 
of  design  as  this  chintz-covered  slipper 
or  dressing  table  chair  of  comfortable 
spring  seat  construction. 
Regular  price  $36,  specially  priced  at  $24.75. 
For  other  occasional  pieces  and  deco- 
rated   bedroom    sets,   write  or  go  to 

EDWARD  R.  BARTO  &  CO. 

Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 
775   Lexington  Avenue,   New  York 

Between  60th  &  61st  Streets 


Louis  XIV 
Antique   Co.,   Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 

Antiques  Antique  Jewels 

Tapestries  Jades 

Brocades  Bronzes 

Petite   Point  Wood    Carvings 

Laces  Lmbroideries 


and    Decor 


to    Ren 


Q  East  5$th  Street 

near   Fifth   Avenue 

New  York 


Phone  Plaza  2183 


tc 


Kent-Costikyan 

Founded    1886 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE— SIXTH  FLOOR 

Opposite    Public    Library 

NEW  YORK 

Importers 

Antique  and  Modern  Rugs 

Persia.  India  and  the  Far  East 

seamless    carpets    in    solid 

colors— rugs  woven  to 

order  in  orient 


art     of 
in     your 


He 


LEARN 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

—  AT  HOME 

YOU     can     learn     the 
Interior    Decoration 
own   home. 

The   Arts   and   Decoratic 

Reading  Course  in  Interior  Deco- 
ration covers  the  entire  _  field  of 
interior  decorating,  yet  is  in  no 
part  tedious  or  tiresome  or  hard  to 
understand.  On  the  contrary,  it  pre- 
sents its  facts  so  clearly  and  enter- 
tainingly that  the  reader  absorbs 
them  without  conscious  effort. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet 

ARTS  AND    DECORATION 

45  West  45th  St. 
New  York  City 


ERPF    AND    GARBE 

DECORATIONS 


Curtains,  Bedspreads,  Lamp  Shades 
of  Distinction.  Designs  that  charm, 
at  prices  that  please.  Hand-dyed 
Silks  of   Glorious   Colorings. 

13  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


IT    GLASSWARE    OF 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY' 


IMPORTERS 

Commissions     for    reproductions    of 
articles     of     glass     ably     executed. 

Stock   &    Import 

Czecho-Slovak   Glass   Products   Co. 

Office  «V  Showrooms,  -18-50  East  M  st. 

New   York    City 

Telephone   Ashland   fl5K:i 


;'The  Antiquaire."  by  II.  Kent 
ANTIQUE  FURNISHINGS 
INTERIOR    DECORATING 

Cloudlep  (galleries 

16  East  34th  St.,  New  York 


Chinese  Interiors 

of  the  modern  or 
traditional  types, 

AUTHENTICALLY 

DECORATED 
— are  an  original  and 
pleasing  contribution 
to  the  house  of  taste 
and  distinction. 


FOO-K\\)r:i  co. 

12  East  47th  Street 


BEAUTIFUL  DESIGNS 
NO   TWO   ALIKE 

Reversible  Sent  on  Approval 

These  rugs  are  all  wool  and  will  last  ■ 
lifetime.  Below  are  a  lew  sizes  and  priees. 
POSTPAID. 

27"  x  45"    $0.05  40"  x  65"  $27.75 

33"  x  53"  $1(1.8.3  4X"  x  72"  $37.50 

The  sealed  tag  on  each  rug  is 


M.    BRUCHMAN.    Indian    Trader 
Ksiiihlisht-il  lam 
,  A.D..  Winslow.  Navajo  County.  Arlzon 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


0 


garniture 

SfWi 'trues 
101  P<Mk  Ave.  jvt  40<v  St 


Period 
Furniture 

Unfinished 


We  finish 
to  suit  the 
customer. 


CRAFTSMAN     FURNITURE     CO. 
132  East  28th  Street  New  York 

2  doors  from  Lexington  Ave. 
Telephone,  Madison  Sq.  5159 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 


SPECIALISTS  IN 
PAINTED  FURNITURE 

FOR 
THE  SPANISH  AND 
ITALIAN   HOMES 

L.    GALVARI,  Inc. 

ANTIQUES 
783  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


ART   NEEDLEWORK 
AND  ACCESSORIES 


An  unusually  large  assortment  of  all 
things  relatinq  to  the  many  different 
kinds  of   Needle-Craft. 

STAMPED  LINENS 
NEEDLEPOINT    TAPESTRIES 
FRENCH     TAPESTRY     WOOLS 
ENGLISH  CREWEL  WOOLS 
UTOPIA   YARNS 
TYRIAN  DYE  SILKS 


Designing      Stamping      Embroidering 

T.  E.  DOELGER  &  CO. 

Art    Needlework    Specialists 
26  West  46th  St.       New  York 


Are  You  Using  These  Pages 
To  Your  Greatest  Advantage 

WE  have  brought  together  in  these  pages  a  care- 
fully selected  group  of  interior  decorators  and 
shops  which  sell  the  most  charming  and  newest  acces- 
sories of  decoration  as  well  as  those  Specialty  shops 
which  have  made  New  York  the  world's  most  in- 
teresting shopping  centre. 

All  have  been  selected  to  minister  to  your  convenience 
and  satisfaction.  Unless  you  take  advantage  of  these 
pages  you  will  not  be  utilizing  Arts  &  Decoration  to 
your  fullest  advantage. 


hor  all 

occasions  ! 

Ralph  M.  Chait 

Nineteen  East  Fifty-Sixth  Street 


PRIVATE 
COLLECTOR 

Wishes  to  dispose  of  part  of 
his  collection 

16th  and  1 7th  Century 
Maps 

ADDRESS   BOX  NO.  2 

Arts  &  Decoration 
45  W.  45th  St.  New  York 


DUNCAN&DUNCAN,Inc. 

REPRODUCTIONS 
and  ANTIQUES 


2013    Walnut   Street 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Comfortable 


Chi 


airs 

You  Can 
Rest  in 

Covered  in 
chintz  or 
other  ma- 
teria! you 
choose. 

DIRECT    from    tl 

all   over   the    U.    S.    carriage    free.      Send 

for    samples    of    chintz    and    our    catalog. 

Period  and  Modern  Furniture 

made  to  order,  recovered,  etc. 

MULLER    BROS. 

1501    Third    Avenue.    New    York 
Tel.    Lenox    8.W, 


B.  BENGUIAT 

oAntiques 

Spanish  and  Italian  Embroideries 
Velvets   and   Brocades 

Flemish  and  French  Tapestries 
and  Oriental   Rugs 

WHOLESALE 


383  Madison  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


Interior 
Decorators 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 

H\)t  English  Cfjtnt?  g>fjop 

264  S.  Seventeenth  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Spruce   3483 


(Radio  Cabinet 

Interior  Decorations 

Factory:  18th  to  19th  Sts.  &  Ave.  C. 
Upholstery  Dept.  :  551  West  42nd  St. 


Colorful  Furnishings 

Emily  Rockwood 

DECORATOR       OF       HOMES 

30  East  54th  Street 

COLOR 

For  the  coming  season 
will  be  as  essential  in 
the  new  house  as  in 
the  reassembling  of 
the  old 


Interior  Decorations 

and 
House  Furnishings 

Plans  and  Color  Schemes 

Developed  for 
Town  or  Country  Homes 

Special  Attention    Given 
To  Inexpensive  Layouts 

Preliminary  Consultation  in  Office 
Without  Charge 


IDA  LOUISE  KILLAM 

12  EAST  48th  ST.  Thursday, 
$*&»  York  City           24  NORTH  ST. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Vanderhill2427  Greenwich  1 1 43 


Interior 
'Decoration 


Furnishing 


Sineteen  East 
Forty-eighth 

Street 
New  York 


Telephone,  Murray  Hill  8973 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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J.  R.BremnerCcunc 

<Hurnihzre  &Dccorationd 


A  Jacobean 
English  Oak 
Chair 

arved    Ornaments 
Covered  with 
Wool  Tapestry 


$55.00 


S35  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Khi. .«■!„, i, I.  i    BOOfl 


&ug£  &  Carpets 

91  g>tocfe  $ersottallp 
£>elccteo  for  people  of 
Biscrimmating  Caste 

3FoneS&iBnnbtSt,3nc. 

22  IHest  39tf)  Street 
Jleto  gorfe  Citp 


Interior  Decorations 

I     - 

v,r     H  , 

MRS.  DEVAH  ADAMS 

17  East  4qth  Street 

Mq*.*!*.*.! 

HOWARD     STUDIOS 

110  East  57th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


(garoen  Ornaments 

Catalogue,  400  illustrations,  $1.1 


25    West   54th    Street 
New  York 


EXCLUSIVE    DESIGNERS 
MANUFACTURERS 

IMPORTERS 

Of 

Artistic  Iron    Work 
Lighting  Fixtures 
London  and 

Bronzes 


6^,;  "     '    '■^^—^"^~7~~ 


MARY   SYMONDS 

Needlecraft 


Mrs.   Roy   Grosvenor  Thomas 

and 
Mrs.  S.  Vernon   Mann,  Agent 


Sill    Miss    Syniniiih'    imttnns    lor    nil    kinds    of 

N WORK,    both    finish,,!    pieces    «ml    lllns, 

In,     Ituliis    to    work    III,  ins,  lr,s    ,n    deMfftM    suit- 
able  to   puiuil   furniture    and    other    purposes. 


At   Number   6    West  56th   Street, 
New  York  City 

OVER    MR.    FRANK    PARTRIDGE'S 


•IKi 


Mil 


?799 


EDITH    RAND 

Antiques 

Earl]     American    Furniture 

161    Wi-st   72(1   Street,    New    York 
Just  Bad   of  B'waii 
Telephone    Bnticott 


27  Saat  76tfi  Sheet 
9l«J  <JUE 


Ituilding,  arrang- 
ing and  deco- 
rating of  closets, 
■1  specialty.  Dress 
II  lingers,  Hat 
Stands,  Linen 
straps  —  gifts 
suitable  for  all 
occasions. 


QTfje  Moblt  feljop     Hugo  Cipriani 


INCORPORATED 

UNUSUAL  GIFTS  OF  THE 

MOMENT 
AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 


ITALIAN   LINEN,    POTTERY 
HAND -TOOLED     LEATHER 

VENETIAN  GLASS 

RENAISSANCE  FURNITURE 

BATIKS,  TAPESTRIES 


114  EAST  5715  STREET 

New  York 


Hornet  8.  ^mttfj 

Personal  Attention 

Artistic  draperies, 

Curtains  anrjiHip 

Cobers 

Jfabncs,  (Cushions, 

©ecoratibe   (DujectS  anb 

ILamp  ^tjabes 

21  &.   Cigfjteentfj   Street 

piiilaurlplu.i.   Da 

Cfl.  iprure  7625 


importer  of 

Italian  and  Spanish 
Antique  Furniture 

FABRICS 

IRON  WORK 

CHANDELIERS 

GATES 

TORCHERES 

785  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


PLACIDE 


795  MADISON  AVE. 

NEW   YORK   CITY 

Rhinclandcr  6149 


Antique    Furniture 


SPECIAL  CH1.NTZES 
BROCADES         LINENS 

W00DVILLE&  COMPANY 

1711    Walnut  St.      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TAYLOR -PHILLIPS 
STUDIO 

Interior 
Decorators 

Lamp    Shades,     of    Artistic 

Merit.      Decorative   Panels 

and  Screens. 

Imported   Fabrics 

1619  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia 


Two-light  Cut  Crystal  Candelabra 

Made  for  Wax  Candles  or  Electric 

TALEHMAN 

^       162    EAST  53  rd 

<iNairllork> 


Ttl.  Plaza  037 


TORIAN  PAPP 


rly    American   Antiques 


Fire  Tools 


Furniture 

Clocks  Mirrors 

Old  China  Sheffield   Plate 

Copper  Pewter 

Fireplaces  Brass 


n.ORIAX    PAPP 

684    Lexington    Avenue 
New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ikffi  I  4 :  ~Tn  the  SHOPS  of  the  SMART 


'as    i"1!1^ 


IImyerS 


FL0RI5T 

MAOISON  AVE  !2  5&L-  STREET 

and  Plaza  Hotel 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


I 


Flowers 

delivered  in  all 
parts    of   the 
world  in  twenty- 
four  hours 


Oi  ighwl  George  II  Bind  Made  in  London,  181 

Pearls   for  additions   to  necklaces 

Pearl    necklaces 

Old    and     Modern    English     silver 

and   genuine  Sheffield  plate 

PYMS    &    COMPANY,    INC. 

Jewelers   &   Silversmiths 

582    Fifth   Avenue 

New  York 


MM 

PIPES 

The  Pipe  with  the  Blue  Bar 

Made  in  England 
of  the  best  briar 

Smoking  Mixtures 
Cigarettes 

Cigars 

of  our  own  selection 

Smokers'  Accessories 

Send  for  i'lustrated  Catalogue  D 

M  M  Importing  Co.,  6  e.  4SthSt.,N.Y, 


...... 


Worth    &    Roberts 

GOWNS     SUITS 

a 

37  West  57th  Street 

Telephone.  Plaza  1957 


Q 


c/lladioon    (Xdenue 
75t£  Siwt 

LATE  OF  HOTEL  PLAZA 

IMPORTED   NOVELTIES 

Bags   —    Neckivear 

Jewelry 

Unusual   things  for  the  home 

Rhinelander  7S26 


TAILLEUR    BAGS 


Bass  will  be 

U    postpaid    on     re- 

Wj^     ceipt      of      check 

turned  in  good  order, 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9  Weslbourne  Rd.  Newton  Center,  Mas 


New  York's 
Favorite 
Flower  Shop 


5th  Ave.  at  58th  St. 

Phone— Regent  8230 


Flowers   by  wire   delivered 
anywhere 


GEORG    JENSEN 

159    West    57th    Street,    New    York 

Gran.l   Prix       .    .    .    S.m   F, is,.„,    1915 

,;r""l   l""ix        Hiim-luiw.    HI-j: 


ATELIERS        COPENHAGEN 


Sports   Dress 

for  every  occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Men's    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B.  H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

43    WEST    46TH    STREET 
NEW   YORK    CITY 


Wm.H.PIummer&Co. 

LIMITED 

Importers  of 
MODERN  and  ANTIQUE 

CHINA  AND 
GLASSWARE 

7  East  35th  Street 

Near  5th  Avenue 

New  York 

36  Pratt  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 


(jifts  of  'Distinction 

charmingly  individual, 
and  surprisingly  inex- 
pensive. Many  are  direct 
importations,  others  are 
exquisite  creations  of  our 
own  studios. 


Rena  Rosenthal 

520  Madison  Avenue 

C?xW  Jjrd  Street) 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


LUGENE  ™9  Opticians 


Eyeglasses 
Spectacles 
Lorgnettes 
Oxfords 

■» 
Cameras 
Binoculars 
Barometers 
Telescopes 


30  years  experience 

SIX  HUNDRED  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


FOUNTAINE  &  COMPANY 

INC. 

Offers 
LA  PERLE  DE  COULEUR 


A  pearl 


nade  by  the  same  process 
as  our  famous 


LA    PERLE   SYNTHETIQUE 

Exquisite  colors  to  match  your  gown 

Models    will    be    sent    by    mail 

upon   request 

Fountaine  &  Company,  Inc. 

570   Fifth   Avenue 
Telephone — Bryant  3999 


T 


MES- 
SAGE OF 
THOUGHT  F  U  L- 
NESS  CAN  BE 
SAID  IN  NO 
MORE  BEAUTI- 
F  U  L  L  A  N- 
GUAGE  THAN 
"FLOWERS." 
WE  EXTEND  A 
CORDIAL  I  N V  I  - 
T  A  T  I  0  N  TO 
VISIT  OUR  SHOP 
AND  TO  IN- 
SPECT     ITS     OF- 


ferings.  e  ^fe; 

Telephones  1^ 

Murray   Hill    1181  J    a-ih 

Vanderbilt    5053  iV^ 


M.  GOLDFARB 

At  the  Cut  Flower  Market 

406  East   34th  Street 

New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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In 
Philadelphia 


The  South  is  Calling 

\rOU  will  need  Outing  and 
Evening  Clothes   to   take 
along. 

New  Spring  and  Summer 
goods  just  from  abroad  are 
here  in  large  quantities. 
Most  of  them  exclusive  to  us. 
The  new  shades  of  Flannels 
(pastel  shades)  for  trousers 
much  worn  at  Deauville  last 
Summer,   have   arrived. 

HUGHES  &MULLER 

Master  Tailors  Since  18-tS 
1527   WALNUT    ST.,    PHILADELPHIA 


house 


SHOPPING     in      Phila- 
delphia  lias   come    to   be 
flJJUr  regarded  as  a  delightful  oc- 

cupation. It  may  be  done 
with  dignity  and  actual 
pleasure.  The  shops  are  so 
well  arranged,  so  well  man- 
aged that  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing beautiful  things, 
either  for  oneself  or  one's 
accomplished  with  appreciation  and  tranquillity. 


Philadelphia  people  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  their  shops,  to  the  ease  and  comfort  in 
going  about  in  them. 

But  to  the  traveler  who  is  making  a  brief  stay  there  and 
who  wishes  to  freshen  a  wardrobe  or  furnish  a  home,  the 
significance  of  Philadelphia's  best  shopping  district  comes 
as  a  most  welcome  opportunity.  Everything  is  there — 
jewelry,  gowns,  decorative  furniture  and  accessories,  rugs, 
antiques  and  all  the  other  things  luxurious  and  necessary 
that  contribute  to  the  joy  of  living. 


BAILEY,  BANKS 
&  BIDDLE  CO. 

JEWELERS,  SILVERSMITHS, 

STATIONERS 

EitoWished  183a 

PHILADELPHIA 

PEARLS 
DIAMONDS 


Rings, 


Bar  Pins, '  Bracelets, 
Pendants 


Special   jewels   designed    and 
produced  by  master  craftsmen 


The  Diamond  Book 
mailed  upon  request 


Bailey  Text  and  Colonial 
Script 

The  most  appropriate  engraving 
for  Wedding  Invitations  and 
Announcements.  Samples  mailed. 


Georgian 

Lighting 

Shops 


H.   KAY 
MESSICK 

Interior  Decorator 


223    S.    17th    Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


USBEP.GER        CARROL 


AN  INTERESTING  CHAIR 
RECOMMENDED  BY  US 
FOR  USE  IN  HOMES  DEC- 
ORATED IN  THE  SPANISH 
OR    ITALIAN   MANNER 

1804  Rittenhouse  Square  o 

PHILADELPHIA 
z^~^"~>< >i~>< >o<         >Q<TTO 


DRAPERY 
FABRICS 

FINE 
WALL  PAPERS 


FRENCH  and  DOMESTIC  CRE- 
TONNES and  PRINTED  FABRICS, 
GLAZED,  SEMI-GLAZED  and  PLAIN 
CHINTZES -charming  patterns  —  won- 
derfully colored.  Most  desirable  for  Slip 
Covers  —  for  Draperies. 

Also  a  most  inviting  display  of  DRAPERY 
NETS,  LUSTRE  LACE,  CASEMENT 
CLOTHS  and  "fasttolight"  FABRICS. 


French  "Fast-to-Light"  Wall  Papers 

English  Chintzes 

French  and  Domestic  Scenic  Papers 

Painted  Wall  Papers 

Complete  and  ur 
Paper  Hangings 
Delightful  Sh. 


JOHN  H.WHITWELL,Inc. 


1620  Spruce  Street      ::      Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jobbers  and  Importers 

The  J.  H.  W.  Decorator's  Hand  Book  is 
an  innovation — contains  French  and  English 
Cretonnes,  Printed  Fabrics,  Drapery  Nets 
and  Imported  Wall  Papers  well  illustrated. 
Price  »3.00.     Dealers  please  write  for  par- 


FRITZ  &  LA  RUE,  Inc. 

Importers 

ORIENTAL 
RUGS 

CARPETS 

1615  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

This  Huuse  was  established 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and 
one  of  the  very  first  to  intro- 
duce Oriental  Rugs  in  this 
country,  and  has  a  world-wide 
reputation  of  having  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  selected  stocks 
in  the  world.  It  specializes 
particularly  in  Oriental  Rugs 
of  the  unusual  kind,  such  as 
are  seldom  found  in  other  rug 
stocks.  When  you  have  s:arched 
through  other  stocks  you  will, 
no  doubt,  find  here  the  rugs 
you  have  been  looking  for,  and 
the  prices  will  be  less  than  you 
expected. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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The  Plaza 

NEW  YORK 

TEA,   DINNER 

AND 

SUPPER  DANCES 

IN    THE 

GRILL  ROOM 


Music  By 
Anna  C.  Byrne  and  Oi-chesti 


SUNDAY  DINNER  MVSICALES 

in    ll>. 
TERRACED    RESTAURANT 


The  Cordon  ^Bleu 

of 
THE  MADISON 
RESTAURANT 

presents  many  origi- 
nal creations  which 
are  veritable  master- 
pieces of  culinary  art. 
Particularly  are  the 
luncheon  menus  varied 
and  tempting.  The 
entire  establishment 
under  the  personal 
direction  of 

Theodore  Titze 

(Formerly  of  the  Ritz  and  Sherry's) 
^Manager 

in  connection  with 

THE  MADISON 

15  East  58th  Street 

at  JMadison  ^Avenue 

THE  RESIDENCE  HOTEL 

John  F.  Sanderson 

I  Formerly  of  thu  Ritz  I 

Orlanagmg  "Director 
Telephone  Regent  4000 


gfter   tfje  ftfjeatre 

Club  £tbo 

52nb  £>t.  ana  7tf)  gibe. 
JWtssf  Borothp  Clarfe 

anb 

jfflr.  liu'Utam  &earbon 
€btrte  Babte 

anb  Ins 

#rcfjegtra 


The  Smartest 

Supper  and  Dance  Place 

West  of  Paris 

CORTEZ  &  PEGGY 

BEN  BERNIE  AND  HIS 

CIRO  ORCHESTRA 
CIRO'S  ARGENTINES 


141  WEST  56th  STREET  Circle  6180 

Under  Personal  Direction  of  LOUIS  CANTONE 




$SV^  25  M.  56tf)  »U 

Mz\j)  fork's,  Jletoest 

Jfrencf)  anb  Italian 

Restaurant 

Cutstnc  Unexcelleb 

Jfor  JSeserbationis 
telephone  Circle  6859 


PIPING  ROCK 
RESTAURANT 


Eighteen   East   Fifty-filth   Street 
New   York 

Appealing    to    people    who    appre- 
ciate   an     excellent     cuisine     amid 
refined,   restful   surroundings. 

For  Reservations  Telephone 
Plaza  3551 

C.   PANI 
Formerly  of   Colony  Restaurant 


— )£        SHERIDAN     ROAD    AT     BELM 


c 


"T) 


"HgarFnOUgh  to  the  business  dis- 
trict for  convenience,  far  enough 
away  for  quiet,  The  Belmont  is  the 
ideal  hotel  for  the  visitor  to  Chicago. 


THE 


Chicago 


Roosevelt 


qA 


NEW  YORK 
n  Avenue       Edward  Clinton  Fogg 
y-fifth  St.  ZManaging  Director 

delightful  place  to  bring 
your  friends — the  music  of 

"Ben  Tlernie  and  his  Roosevelt 

Orchestra  will  charm  you. 

Dinner    and    Supper    dancing 

daily  in 


The  ^Vanderbilt  oAvenue  '■Room 

Tea  Dancing  Saturdays 
from  four  to  six 


When  in 

Chicago — 

Be   sure   to   stop   at  either 

The  BLACKST0NE 

South     Michigan     Ave.,     on 
the    Lake    Front, 


The  DRAKE 

Upper    Michigan     Ave. 
the    Lake   Shore. 


Don  Bestor's  Victor  Record  Orchestr; 
plays  for  The  Drake's  supper  dances 
Tune  in  on  your  Radio  and  hear  thil 
enchanting  music  between  11:1)0  anc 
12:00    Eastern   time. 


THE  HIGHE/T 
ATTAINMENT/ 
OF  CUISINE 
AND  SERVICE 
APE  YOURS 
TO  ENJOY  IN 
THE  CHARMING 
ATMOSPHERE  OF 

CRILLON 

15  EA/TAft'VT. 

NEWVORKCrTYl 


Art  in  Service 

At  Sherry's  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  service  — it  is  all 
about  you— but  not  obtrusive. 
Is  it  restraint  or  is  it  the  more 
positive  virtue  of  perfect  ser- 
vice that  contributes  to  the 
charm  of  Sherry's? 


300  PARK  AVENUE 


S       Tapestry  Dining  Room  T 

r      lor  luncheon  and  dinner  i$t 

%             -  | 

«J«      The  Louis  XVI  Ballroom  y 

*r*        Open  for  Reservations  V* 

*♦,          Oeason   1924-1925  tit 

Charles  R.  Wilson  ^f 

/Managing  Director 
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Examine  this 
picture  carefully 

Beauty,  dignity,  grace  and  charm 
have  all  been  achieved  in  these  rooms 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  with- 
out fabulous  cost. 

It  wasn't  simply  good  taste  and  an 
instinct  for  beauty  that  created  this 
effect  but  expert  knowledge  of  the  Art 
of  Interior  Decoration  ! 


"It's  all  in  knowing  how!91 


A  homely,  old-fashioned  phrase  that  exactly 
states  the  case. 

The  art  of  realizing  the  most  of  a  home's 
possibilities  for  beauty  is  a  technical  one.  It 
requires  knowledge  of  definite  principles  and 
facts.     Having  that  knowledge  one  may  create 


a  home  of  rare  beauty  and  charm  at  moderate 
expense :  without  it  one  may  spend  a  fortune  and 
create  only  a  museum. 

That  is  why  this  course  may  be  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  you,  even  though  you  never 
use  the  knowledge  professionally. 


You  can  learn  the  Art  of  Interior  Decoration 


in    you 


r    own     home    by     a     few     minutes     reading    each    day 


THE  ARTS  AND  DECORATION 

HOME   READING   COURSE   IN 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

covers  the  entire  field  of  interior  decorating,  yet  is  in  no 
part  tedious  or  tiresome  or  hard  to  understand.  On  the 
contrary,  to  the  person  of  culture  and  lover  of  beauty  it 
is  as  intensely  interesting  as  any  book  ever  written ;  and 
it  presents  its  facts  so  clearly  and  entertainingly  that  the 
reader  absorbs  them  without  conscious  effort. 

Only  24  Lessons  to  the  Course 

The  course  is  divided  into  the  twenty-four  natural  com- 
ponents of  the  art  of  interior  decorating.  Each  part  is  one 
lesson,  and  each  lesson  is  printed  separately  in  a  large 
(8  x  11  inches),  finely  printed  and  illustrated  pamphlet. 
See  list  of  lessons  to  right.  One  hour  a  day  is  sufficient 
to  finish  course  in  prescribed  time ! 

Special  Service  Bureau  to  Save  You 
Money  and  Trouble 

The  minute  you  enroll  you  are  entitled  to  make  full  use 
of  this  great  valuable  service,  which  opens  to  you  the 
world's  greatest  market  place.  This  service  alone  may  be 
worth  to  you  many  times  the  cost  of  the  course  by  helping 
you  to  buy  wisely  and  without  waste. 


THE  COURSE 


LESSON  I.  The  Fixed  Back- 
ground— the    basic    element. 

LESSON    II.    Walls. 

LESSON  III.  Windows  and  Their 
Treatment. 

LESSON  IV.  Ceilings.  Floors  and 
Floor    Coverings. 

LESSON  V.  Lights  and  Light- 
ing  Fixtures. 

LESSON  VI.  Color  and  Color 
Schemes. 

LESSON  VII.  Choice  and  Ar- 
rangement of  Furniture. 

LESSON  VIII.  Decorative  Textiles 
and    Hangings. 

LESSON  IX.  Choosing.  Framing  and 
Hanging  Pictures. 

LESSON  X.  Painted  Furniture  and 
IU   Uses. 

LESSON   XI.    Furnishing    the    Apart- 

LESSON  XII.  Historical  Back- 
grounds. 

LESSON  XIII.  The  Historical  Back- 
ground of  Styla 


LESSON   XIV.  The  Renaissance  Style 

of  Furniture. 
LESSON  XV.   The  Baroque   Style   in 

Furniture. 
LESSON  XVI.    The  Boooco   Style   In 

Furniture. 
LESSON  XVII.       The       Neo-Clasaio 

Style   in    Furniture. 
LESSON   XVIII.    Jacobean  and  &••- 

toratlon   Furniture   in   England. 
LESSON  XIX.     William     and    Mary. 

Queen    Anne    and    Early    Georgian 

Styles    in    Furniture. 
LESSON  XX.    The   Age   of   Chippen- 
dale   in    England. 
LESSON  XXI.   The  Adam  Period  In 

England  and  Amerioa. 
LESSON   XXII.  American  Adaptation 

of   British   and  Continental   Styles. 
LESSON  XXIII.    Interior    Decoration 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW  FOR 
HANDSOME   BROCHURE  —  FREE 


ARTS  &  DECORATION,  45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  to  me  whatsoever, 
your  brochure  giving  complete  description  of  your  home 
study  course  in  interior  decorating,  with  cost,  terms,  etc. 


A&D  Feb.  '25 


Costume  sketches  by  Serge  Soudeikine  for  Stravinsky's  Ballet,  "Petroushka,"  to  be  presented  this  season  at  the 

Metropolitan  Opera  House 
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William  Lawrence  Bottomley,  Architect 


Entrance  hall  in  the  home  of  Miss  E.  K.  Branch,  Castine,  Maine.  The  walls  of  this  beautiful  stairway  are 
pearl  gray  with  stone  capping  in  a  deeper  color.  The  doors  and  window  sashes  in  the  hall  are  brilliant  vermilion 
and  the  antique  Spanish  chandelier  from  the  Balearic  Islands  is  brilliant  red.  The  old  Spanish  carpet  is  tan, 
gray,  red,  green  and  white  and  the  stately  chairs  are  16th  Century  Italian  upholstered  in  leather.  For  other 
views  of  this  house  see  page  24 
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"Petroushka,"  Igor  Strawinsky's 
Famous  Ballet 

To  Be  Presented  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  This  Season  Under  the  Direc- 
tion of  Stravinsky  with  the  Scenes  Designed  and  Painted  by  Serge  Soudeikine 


By  GILES  EDGERTON 


Costume  sketch 
by  Serge  Soude- 
ikine for  the 
"  Petroushka" 

Ballet 


CETROUSHKA"  is  the 
Russian  Pierrot,  that  most 
pathetic,  fantastic,  lovable 
clown  of  all  fairy  stories, 
and  the  inspiration  for 
Strawinsky's  enchanting 
music  for  his  ballet  by  that  name.  The 
ballet  was  first  presented  some  years  ago 
in  New  York  as  simply  and  naively  as  it 
might  have  been  shown  on  the  stage  in 
some  little   Russian   village.     The   players 

rwere  Russian,  the  costumes  planned  and 
made  by  Russians  and  the  music — Straw- 
insky's most  serious,  most  humorous,  most 
heart-breaking  composition — was,  as  I  re- 
member, played  by  a  Russian.  As  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  first  scene,  the  festival 
of  Shrove-tide,  I  was  transported  easily 
and  lightly  by  the  spirit  of  the  ensemble 
into  the  Strawinsky  mood — a  mood  which 
is   Russia,    characteristic   when    her   genius 

'     frees  its  spirit. 

Whirling  over  the  little  stage  at  the 
Neighborhood  Theatre  was  a  frenzied  gay- 
ety,  beauty  fantastic  in  form  and  color, 
sorrow  fathomless  in 
the  hearts  of  all  lov- 
ers, artists  and  poets. 
It  is  this  spirit  that 
dominates  the  extraor- 
dinary and  enchanting 
music  of  Strawinsky, 
that  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  Russian  Clown, 
and  in  his  love  for  the 
little  Ballerina,  whose 
foolish,  faithless  spirit 
turns  to  the  dashing 
Moor  —  and  then  fol- 
lows jealousy  and 
faithlessness  and  death. 
It  is  so,  a  relentless 
Fate  seems  to  pervade 
all  the -art  of  Russia, 
with  beauty  and  sad- 
ness, wildness  and  mys- 
tery, and  tragedy  that 

I  submerge     the     human 
spirit. 

The  second  time 
"Petroushka"  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  New* 
York  it  was  presented 
by  Serge  Diaghileff's 
Ballet    Russe    at    the 


Serge  Soudeikine's  design  for  the  "Petroushka"  costume 
in  this  season's  presentation  of  Straivinsky's  ballet 


Design  for  the  Russian  Fair,  by  Serge  Soudeikine,  the  opening  scenei  in  the  "Petroushka" 
Ballet  to  be  presented  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  this  winter 


Costume  sketch 
by  Serge  Soude- 
ikine for  the 
"Petroushka" 
Ballet 


Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  most  di- 
vinely danced  by  Nijinsky.  There  never 
was  such  a  clown  on  any  stage,  in  any 
phase  of  art,  as  we  saw  in  Nijinsky 's  danc- 
ing of  the  Russian  Pierrot.  This  greatest 
of  all  Russian  dancers  afterward  told  me 
that  the  role  he  loved  best  was  Petroushka, 
that  he  felt  it  and  lived  it  every  moment 
that  he  was  on  the  stage.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  to  an  extent  the  role  of  his 
own  life,  not  that  Nijinsky  was  ever  merely 
the  clown,  but  he  was  the.  gay  and  beau- 
tiful lover,  a  joyous  dancer,  an  artist  of 
towering  imagination,  and  all  this  beauty 
and  achievement  was  eventually  swallowed 
up  in  disaster. 

And  surely  that  is  what  the  clown's 
story  of  every  nation  tells  us,  how- 
ever merry  the  gesture,  however  trip- 
ping the  feet. 

I  know  of  no  more  touchingly  beauti- 
ful figure  in  the  world  of  art  than  Ni- 
jinsky's  delicate,  exquisite  outline  of 
Petroushka.  A  drooping  melancholy,  an 
inspired  gayety  and  the  sorrow  of  all 
lovers  in  his  eyes  and 
gestures. 

The  last  time  I  heard 
the  "Petroushka"  mu- 
sic was  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  it  was  con- 
ducted at  a  Philhar- 
monic Concert  in  New 
York  by  Igor  Strawin- 
sky himself.  And  then 
I  knew  that  I  had 
never  before  had  the 
faintest  conception  of 
this  now  famous  score, 
of  the  extraordinary 
way  in  which  Strawin- 
sky seems  to  leap  into 
the  hearts  of  all  lovers, 
all  faithless  ladies,  all 
triumphant  Moors,  and 
gather  from  them  the 
melodies  of  their  glit- 
tering romances.  I 
have  heard  that  Straw- 
insky does  not  conduct 
his  own  music  as  well 
as  other  appreciators 
of  it  do.  This  is  not 
true     for     me.        In 


Costume  sketch 
for  the  coachman 
in  "Petroushka." 
Designs  by  Soudei- 
kine 
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y'W  t  li  i  s    m  u  s  i  c    li  e 

achieved  a  molten 
fire,  a  silvery  radi- 
ance, a  pearl-like 
sweetness  and  a 
fearful,  barbaric 
storm  that  no  one 
else  lias  ever  before 
gathered  out  of  an 
orchestra  with  the 
same  vividness. 
What  he  misses,  I 
am  not  enough  of  a 
critic  to  know  ;  what 
he  gave  me  tran- 
scended any  other 
presentation  of  his 
music,  that  any 
other  conductor  has 
ever  achieved — for  me  at  least. 

In  a  delightful  book  called  "Contem- 
orary  Russian  Composers"  by  M.  Montagu- 
Nathan,  and  published  in  America  by 
Frederick  A- 
Stokes  Co.,  I 
find  the  most  in- 
teresting presen- 
tation of  "Pet- 
roushka" and  of 
Strawinsky  that 
has  been  given  in 
English.  We 
must  remember 
always  that 
Strawinsky  is  a 
young  man,  as 
artists  go,  and  so 
has  not  been  as 
widely  written 
about  as  Bee- 
thoven and 
Brahms  and 
Handel  and  De- 
bussy. We  al- 
ways stand  a 
little  silent  before 
a  man  who  him- 
self brings  to  us 
his  art — our  sure- 
ness  of  judgment 
has  not  been 
hardened  by  the 
impact  of  genera- 
tions of  musical 
criticism.  We 
must  think  for 
ourselves,  and 
that  is  asking  not  a  little.  We  have  no  ready 
judgment  when  a  man  strides  out  of  the  ante- 
room of  Carnegie  Hall  and  like  a  whirlwind 
mounts  the  platform  and  like  a  typhoon,  al- 
most as  devastating,  sweeps  through  an 
orchestra  with  a  fire  that  must  burn  into  the 
spirit  of  the  men  before  him  and  perhaps 
handicap  their 
very  gesture.  We 
say  he  lacks  re- 
pose, we  are  a 
little  worried. 

What  a  pity  we 
do  not  take  each 
man,  each  genius 
for  the  utmost 
that  he  can  bring 
us.  The  world  is 
growing  very 
monotonous  in 
dress  and  thought 
and  manner.  We 
will  be  very  wise 
to  permit  our  ar- 
tists to  maintain 
their  individual 
spiritual     integrity 
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anil  to  allow  their  genius  to  pour  forth  in 
such  medium  and  manner  as  they  elect,  with- 
out ever  warping  a  curious  and  a  new  tech- 
nique wiili  the  nervous  irritation  of  an  un- 
prepared   reaction. 

Personally,  1  like  Strawinsky  to  conduct  his 
music  as  he  chooses.  Who  is  to  tell  him  what 
he  wishes  to  say?  Other  conductors  may  bring 
us  more  varied  interpretation  of  scores  we 
love.  But  who  is  to  decide  that  Brahms 
conducting  might  not  have  given  us  a  hidden 
beauty  we  have  not  yet  found  in  some  of  his 
waltzes,  or  Chopin  an  ecstasy  beyond  any- 
thing the  greatest  modern  conductor  has 
awakened  in  the  imagination  of  the  finest  or- 
chestra? The  heart  of  genius  is  to  most  of  us 
unexplored  mystery. 

When  Mary  Garden's  voice  tells  me  a 
different  story  with  every  opera  she  sings, 
when  she  uses  it  as  a  medium  to  express  varied 
emotion,  even  racial  emotion,  I  accept  her 
decision  to  do  this  and  am  grateful  to  her 
and  awed  by  her  courage.     When  Bodanzky 


was  educated  with 
a  view  of  entrance 
into  a  legal  calling. 
He  was  allowed 
nevertheless  to  cul- 
tivate his  taste  for 
music  and  his  de- 
cided talent  for  the 
piano  which  was 
fostered  under  the 
guidance  of  a  pupil 
Rubinstein 

"Having      thor-    . 
oughly      established    \T'     \ 


himself  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Rus- 
sians, Strawinsky  Costume  sketch  for  the 
began  a  period  of  nursc  in  the  Ballet  of 
wanderings    visiting  "Petroushka" 

in  turn  Switzerland,  The  Riviera  and  Italy, 
but  if  he  acquired  the  outward  qualities  of 
the  cosmopolitan,  his  musical  soul  had  not  lost 
contact  with  his  native-land.  During  these 
travels  he  framed 


Project  for  the  "Winter  Scene"  of  "Petroushka,"  from    an    original   sketch    by   Serge    Soudeikine 


Costume    sketch    for 
the  nurse  in  the  "Pe- 
troushka" Ballet 


conducts  Wagner's  music  and  sends  his  spirit 
out  in  excursions  through  the  sounds  that 
Wagner  dreamed  of  in  Wallhalla,  I  am 
transported  into  another  world  with  this 
man's  spirit  and  I  do  not  want  his  methods 
toned  down,  smoothed  out,  hammered  into  a 
standard  mold. 

But  to  return  to  M.  Montagu-Nathan's 
delightful  account  of  "Petroushka" — "It  is 
not,"  he  says,  "in  the  mere  manipulation  of 
the  raw  material  of  humor  that  Strawinsky 
excels,  but  in  the  method  of  making  the  very 
association  of  music  and  comedy  a  thing 
humoristic  in  itself.  It  is  this  faculty  united 
with  a  complete  musicianship  that  makes  of 
'Petroushka'  and  'The  Nightingale'  an  exceed- 
ingly significant  contribution  to  the  musico- 
dramatic  literature  of  the  age.  .  .  . 

"And  what  are  the  features  of  the 
nationalistic  quality  attributed  to  Strawinsky? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in 
the  subjects  of  .  .  .  the  score  of  'Pet- 
roushka.'  .    .    . 

"It  is  clear,  however,  that  Strawinsky's 
father  did  not  foresee  a  music  career  for  his 
child,  for  despite  the  appearance  of  a  distinct 
aptitude,  the  future  composer  of  'Petroushka' 


the  action  and 
wrote  the  music 
of  his  master- 
piece. 'Petroush- 
ka' was  finished 
in  Rome  in  May. 
1911,  and  just 
about  a  year  after 
the  first  perform 
ance  of  'The 
Firebrand'  was 
produced  at  the 
Chatelet  Thea- 
tre, Paris,  with 
tremendous  suc- 
cess. Both  bal- 
lets have  since 
made  a  tour  of 
Europe,  and  have 
received  tardy 
recognition  into 
two  Russian  cap- 
itals. 

"One  imagines, 
too,  that  Straw- 
insky has  done 
his  utmost  to  se- 
cure for  music  a 
position  of  dig- 
nity in  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of 
ballet,  for  i  n 
comparing    his 


other  works  in  this  form  we  observe  that 
whereas  in  'The  Firebrand'  the  orchestra  sup- 
plies the  usual  musical  commentary  upon  the 
dramatic  action,  though  on  occasion  taking 
upon  itself  a  function  which  renders  it  some- 
thing more  than  an  accessory.  In  the  second 
work,  'Petroushka,'  the  dramatic  action  de- 
pends so  largely 
upon  episode  in 
which  the  dance 
is  no  longer  ac- 
cessory, but  es- 
sential, that 
music  becomes 
a  vital  neces- 
sity to  the 
scheme. 

"As  to  'Pe- 
troushka,' if  its 
dramatic  action 
h  a  s  n  o  proto- 
type in  Russian 
music  -  dramas, 
its  music  owes 
much  to  the 
precept  of 
(Cont'd  p.   66) 


Costume  sketch  for 
the  groom  in  the  Rnl. 
let  of  "Petroushka" 
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Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Widener 


Courtesy  of  the  Duveen  Galleries 

This  portrait  of  Mrs.  Widener,  by  John  Singer  Sargent,  held  the  position  of  honor  at  the  Twelfth  Annual  Exhibition 
of   the   National   Association   of  Portrait   Painters  presented  at  the  Duveen  Galleries,  New   York 
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Painted  Architecture  Indoors 

Illustrated  with  Rarely  Beautiful  Pictures  of  the 
Decorations  from  Old  Italian  Villas 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

^mH£g^*'  HE    illustrations    accompanying    this    article    display    very 

^^^^^  clearly    and    unmistakably    what    must    frankly    be    called 

M      ^^^  painted  architecture  indoors.    That  is  to  say,  there  are  ob- 

flL  W  viously  numerous  architectural   features  of   embellishment 

^^^^^^r    present,  in  every  one  of  the  illustrations,  that  enter  into  the 

composition   of   the   room9.     These   features  quite   plainly 

affect  the  character  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  occur.     And  these  features 

all  exist  purely  and  solely  in  paint. 

They  are  painted  on  absolutely  flat  surfaces;  they  are  all  of  them  two- 
dimensional  and  not  three-dimensional;  any  aspect  they  may  present  of 
standing  forth  in  relief  is  pure  illusion. 

The  foregoing  is  a  plain  and  unvarnished  statement  of  fact,  without 
any  pretence  at  either  justification  or  condemnation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
writer  is  fully  conscious  that  there  are  those  who  will  condemn — Mr. 
Ruskin's  disciples  are  not  all  dead  yet — and  that  there  are  also  those  who 
will  approve. 

First  of  all,  however,  before  attempting  any  discussion  or  trying  to 
arrive  at  any  final  judgment  respecting  the  possible  merits  or  shortcomings 
of  the  decorative  practice  so  clearly  exemplified,  let  us  examine  each  instance 
in  detail  so  that  we  may  have  a  thorough  conception  of  the  premises  before 
us  and  of  the  materials  from  which  we  must  deduce  an  opinion.     It  is  the 
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Drawing  room  in  the  Villa  La  Cappella.  The  ceiling  embellishments  as  well  as  the  paneling, 
chimney  piece  and  pilaster  decorations  with  its  cartouclie  swags  and  moldings  are  painted  in 
flat  surfaces.  Before  the  painted  architecture  was  installed  in  this  room  it  was  just  an  ugly 
rectangular  box  without  beauty,  save  the  surpassing  view  from  the  window  of  the  whole 
Val  d'Arne 


Drawing  room  in  the  Villa  La  Cappella   at 

Fiesole.     The    ivalls    and    ceilings    present 

flat  surfaces,  the  panelings  and  pilasters  are 

painted.    Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Kenyon  Cox 


only  fair  and  intelligent  way  to  deal  with  the 
subject. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  drawing-room 
of  the  Villa  La  Massa,  at  Candeli,  near  Flor- 
ence, which  was  decorated,  as  it  stands  today, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
while  the  influence  of  the  French  Directoire 
and  First  Empire  was  still  paramount  in  all 
matters  of  style.  The  character  of  the  sev- 
eral decorative  items  or  "attributes"  alone  are 
enough  to  betray  this  fact — eagles,  sphinxes, 
Napoleonic  laurel  wreaths  and  the  group  of 
military  trophies  above  the  main  door. 

The  walls  from  the  floor  all  the  way  to  the 
slight  projection  of  modest  cornice,  above 
which  the  cove  of  the  ceiling  begins,  present 
an  absolutely  flat  plaster  surface,  without  any 
lines  or  divisions  to  convey  the  remotest  sug- 
gestion for  the  scheme  as  we  behold  it.  Only 
about  the  doorways  are  there  even  the  most 
repressed  mouldings  standing  about  a  finger's 
breadth  from  the  wall  surface.  As  to  the  ceil- 
ing, it  presents  the  same  flatness  of  surface  as 
the  walls;  coving  from  the  four  walls,  with- 
out any  projection  where  the  junctions  of  the 
planes  occur,  the  center  is  a  slightly  concaved 
plane  surface  without  any  mouldings  or  other 
raised  plaster  embellishments  at  the  point 
from  which  the  chandelier  depends.  The 
only  projection  in  the  whole  room,  save  the 
negligible  flattened  mouldings  at  the  door- 
ways, is  the  cornice  before  mentioned.  It  is 
perfectly  evident,  therefore,  that  the  entire 
scheme  was  evolved  out  of  whole  cloth,  in 
pure  "cold  blood,"  so  to  speak,  without  ref- 
erence to  pre-existent  conditions. 

The  marble  Ionic  columns,  with  their 
gilded  capitals  and  bases,  are  painted;  so  is  the 
low  wall  or  continuous  plinth  on  which  they 
stand ;  so,  also,  is  the  architrave  they  support, 
and  painted  are  the  lion  masques,  the  wreaths 
and  rosettes  that  enrich  the  architrave. 
Painted,  likewise,  are  the  overdoor  decorations 
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— the  fluted  friezes, 
the  cornices  above 
them,  and  the  sur- 
mounting vases,  liv- 
ing angels,  fruit,  and 
laurel  swags,  along 
with  the  armor,  wea- 
pons and  other  para- 
phernalia of  war 
above  the  central 
door — all  a  very  clev- 
er achievement  in 
chiaroscuro. 

In  the  same  way, 
the  four  lunettes  at 
the  bottom  corners  of 
the  ceiling,  with  their 
eagles,  winged 
sphinxes  and  the  de- 
fining mouldings,  are 
all  wrought  with 
paint  ;  the  inter- 
t wined  double 
wreaths  above  the  lu- 
nettes, and  the  vari- 
coloured deep  coffers 
between  them,  are 
skilfully  depicted  in 
paint  on  a  flat  sur- 
face; and  the  heavily 
moulded  ornamenta- 
tions in  the  centre,  at 
the  top  of  the  vault, 
are  wholly  portrayed 
in  paint.  And  all  this 
painted  illusion  over- 
head is  so  deftly  exe- 
cuted, and  with  such 
ingenious  perspective 
and  accurate  shadow, 
that  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve from  belowr  that 
you  are  really  looking 


at  nothing  but  a  flat 
surface,  although  you 
know  the  whole  thing 
is  naught  but  illusion. 
The  Italians,  indeed, 
are  such  past  masters 
at  the  trick  of  coun- 
terfeiting mouldings 
and  other  details  in 
chiaroscuro  that  time 
and  time  again  you 
ave  to  survey  them 
with  lynx-eyed  scru- 
tiny, or  even  feel  of 
them,  to  convince 
yourself  they  are  not 
actually  standing 
forth  in  relief. 

The  small  drawing- 
room  of  the  Villino 
Capella,  at  Fiesole, 
supplies  us  with  an- 
other engaging  exam- 
ple of  interior  archi- 
tecturaLdetail  brought 
into  being  solely 
through  the  medium 
of  paint.  The  walls 
from  floor  to  ceiling 
are  as  flat  as  a  pan- 
cake, and  so  likewise 
is  the  ceiling.  The 
only  projection  in  the 
room,  aside  from  the 
mantelpiece  which,  in 
this  connection,  does 
not  count,  is  the  cor- 
nice in  the  angle  be- 
tween walls  and  ceil- 


Another    view    of    the    Florentine    drawing-room, 

painted  about  1830.     All  the  architectural  effects, 

including   the  columns,  capitals  and  garlands  are 

painted   in   chiaroscuro 


Drawing  room  in  the  Villa  La  Massa,  Candeli, 
Florence.  The  vaulted  and  coved  ceilings  pre- 
sent flat  surfaces.  The  coffers,  moldings,  as  well 
as  the  eagles  and  griffins,  are  expressed  in  paint 


Second  view  of  the  drawing-room  in  the  Villa  La 
Massa.  All  the  embellishments  here  except  the 
cornice  at  the  angle  of  walls  and  ceiling  are  in 
paint.  The  chiaroscuro  in  the  arms  and  trophies 
above  the  door  is  particularly  good 
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China  and  Pottery  with  Hunting  Decorations 

Old  Treasure  Trove  for  the  Hunting  Box  Is  London's  Latest  Craze  in  Antique  Collect  in  g 

By  WEYMER  311 LLS 


^^^^^^  HE  English  gentleman  has  al- 
f   £  ways  loved  his  sporting  print. 

M       ^^k  Any    old    country    house    kept 
H  W  more  or  less  inviolate  can  tes- 

^^^^^T  tify  to  that.  When  the  world 
was  considerably  younger  the 
squire  on  his  town  jaunts  bought  them  from 
his  print  seller  at  a  guinea  each.  Today  his 
American  cousin  buys  them  in 
Bond  Street  and  elsewhere, 
but  the  fabulous  guinea  is  only 
a  fraction  of  their  cost.  A  lit- 
tle less  than  half  a  century  ago 
the  price  of  the  old  coloured 
sporting  print  began  to  rise  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  owing  to  a 
noble  earl's  desire  to  corner 
the  market.  Each  September 
when  cubbing  begins  another 
set  of  Britishers  fresh  to  a 
pink  coat  and  new  to  "digs" 
on  their  own,  start  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  few  sporting 
prints.  A  boy  ma)'  not  possess 
a  string  of  hunters,  and  have 
to  borrow  his  mounts,  but  he 
feels  he  can  afford  a  few  of 
Aiken's  pictures  of  the  chase. 
The  old  prints  have  been  re- 
produced so  many  times  with- 
out much  trouble  that  the 
walls  of  any  bachelor  quarters, 
however  large,  can  be  hung 
with  them  at  a  few  hours' 
notice. 

Last    November    the   open- 
ing    of     the     regular     hunt- 
ing season  was  clouded  by  the 
menace  of  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease  and  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture.      The    well-known 
Belvoir,    Pytchley    and    Mey- 
nell     are    among     the     packs 
which  are  completely  stopped. 
The  first  Monday  in  November  is  the  popular 
day  for  the  first  meet,  but  this  year  many  of 
the    little    hunting   boxes    in    the    Shires    and 
other  hunting  countries  where  the  af- 
fairs   of    Reynard    are    uppermost    in 
men's    minds    are    plunged    in    gloom. 
Not  being  allowed  to  pursue  the  fox  in 
the  fur  has  no  doubt  had  something  to 
do  with  the  chase  of  him  in  the  curio 
shop.      Only  a  wizard   can    tell    what 
starts  a   fashion   in  antique  collecting. 
In  America  the  fad  for  the  clipper  ship 
model    is   sailing   all    over    the    States. 
Who  started  it  and  why  has  it  assumed 
such   colossal   proportions?     The   man 
in  the  street  who  looks  upon  a  piece  of 
Chippendale  as  something  from  Grand 
Rapids  can  talk  glibly  of   the  "Cuttv 
Sark,"    the    "Thermopylae"    and    their 
white-winged     Sisters.       "In     London 
this  autumn  everybody  wants  pieces  of 
china    and    pottery    with    pictures    of 
foxes    and    hounds    on    them,"    said    a 
well-known    dealer    who    has    a    quaint 
emporium  in  Kensington.     "I  get  fresh 
inquiries    every    day.      Of    course    the 
British    always    liked    sporting    pieces, 
but  until  this  November  I   never  had 
customers  opening  my  closed  cupboards 
and  climbing  to  my  top  shelves  in  the 
hope  of  finding  old  fox  or  hound  drink- 
ing   cups.      Perhaps   it   has   got   about 


that  the  Yankees  are  coming  over  to  gather 
them  just  as  they  did  the  pairs  of  old  Stafford- 
shire dogs.  Whatever  it  is,  the  ghost  of  old 
Mr.  Garrocks  is  urging  the  pink  uns  to  buy 
any  souvenirs  of  old  fox  hunting  days  we  have 
left." 

All  china  and    pottery    replicas   of    Master 
Reynard  are  in  great  demand,  especially  the 


Photographs  by  Chalon 

"Reynard  Stealing  a  Duck,"  a  Staffordshire  flower-holder  from   the   old 
cottage  chimney-piece 


old  fox  head  stirrup  cups  from  which  the  great 
"Nimrod"  and  his  contemporaries  drank  a 
starlight  pick-me-up  before  mounting  to  face 
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"Tallyho,"   the   bust   of  a   whepper    in   carved   boxwood, 
period  George  II.  in  the  collection  of  Weymer  Mills 


the  dark  world  which  greeted  the  old-time  fox 
hunter.  The  heads  of  hounds  are  close  second 
favorites  to  the  fox  heads.  These  cups  were 
so  much  in  demand  a  century  ago  that  almost 
all  the  English  potters  tried  their  hands  at 
them,  and  unknown  cups  are  constantly  com 
ing  to  light.  On  hound  cups  we  find  cogno- 
men of  celebrated  hounds — often  trencher 
hounds  that  were  a  part  of 
family  life  in  some  genial  hall. 
The  nomenclature  of  these 
enemies  of  Reynard  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the 
same  the  world  over.  The 
old  Meltonian  had  Juno, 
Sweet  Lips,  Pompey  Cicero, 
etc.,  printed  on  his  cups  in  gilt 
letters,  and  in  George  Wash- 
ington's kennels  off  at  Mt. 
Vernon  were  creatures  yelping 
to  the  same  names.  In  the  age 
of  Georgian  tranquillities 
when  dreaming  ships  and 
drowsing  stage  coaches  were 
the  only  links  between  town 
and  country,  one  likes  to  pic- 
ture a  group  of  rubicund  fox 
hunters  drinking  toasts  to  a 
morning's  sport  out  of  these 
old  cups.  The  drink  was  usu- 
ally home-brewed  beer  or 
golden  sack  the  very  nectar 
for  aurora.  Sack  was  a  liquor 
to  make  mere  wind-stung, 
frost-bitten  mortals  into  gods. 
The  chilly  tumble  down  the 
steps  of  the  great  four-poster, 
the  ride  in  that  sepulchral 
darkness  that  lies  at  the  door 
of  dawn — all  this  was  made 
bearable  by  the  contents  of  the 
stirrup  cup. 

And   again   at   the   glorious 
ending  of  a  run  the  cups  came 
out  to  pass  more  refreshment. 
The  genuine  old  fox  or  hound  cup  is  apt  to 
have  a  faint  pungent  odor  deep  in  its  nozzle. 
Generations    have    ridden    away   through    the 
coverts  of  time  since  anyone  has  drunk 
from   it,   and   yet  some  wraith  of  jol- 
lity is  there.     A  scent  that  is  like  an 
echo     of     halloas — The     "Hark      in, 
hark!"  the  "Oh,  you  beauties!" 

Horn  cups  made  from  the  horns  of 
the  hunted  deer  and  the  domesticated 
horn-bearing  animals  that  have  their 
place  on  the  British  menu  were  much 
in  use  at  the  old  hunt  breakfast,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  heavy-handed  hunt 
servant  could  break  them.  Drinking 
from  a  horn  in  lieu  of  a  glass  is  an 
Anglo-Norman  custom  that  has  lin- 
gered longer  in  Scotland  than  either  of 
the  other  isles.  The  silver-rimmed 
horn  came  to  the  laird's  table  and  the 
unmounted  variety  held  the  drink  of 
his  servitors  well  into  Victorian  times. 
The  horn  cups  engraved  or  scratched 
with  hunting  scenes  that  still  exist  are 
legion.  The  pursuit  of  Reynard  is  the 
favorite  subject.  Sometimes  one  is  of- 
fered for  sale  bearing  a  picture  of  a 
huntsman  famous  in  his  day,  but  such 
a  cup  is  a  rarity.  For  chimney  pieces 
and  open  cupboards  these  cups  never 
fail  to  give  a  virile  Old  World  note 
and    suggest    the   exhilarations    of   fox 
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about  him.     The  gods  of   Drury   l.auc  and 
Haymarket,  figures  from  the  Fairy  Talc,  the 
good  queen,  the  good  king  and  soldier  or  sailor 
hero,    these    were    the    creatures    who    smiled 
above  the  hearth.     Reynard  by  a  tree  trunk  to 
old  flowers  or  spills,  or  guarding  an  ink-well 
is  a  cheap  bibelot  that  requires  a  great  expen 
diture   of    time.      Josiah    Spode,    Adams    ami 
Turner  and  Davenport  of  Longport  all  made 
black    basalt    ware    with    fox 
hunting  scenes  in  relief.    These 
pictures,    usually    of    horsemen 
dismounting   to   be   in   at   the 
"kill."    were    also    copied     in 
stoneware.     When  it  comes  to 
transfer    printing    on    pottery 
the  fox  hunting  scenes  multi- 
pi).     Stag  hunting  and  coursing  also  received 
attention.     All  these  pieces  that  once  filled  so 
much  of  the  space  in  the  little  cobwebby  shop 


"Squire   and    His    Hack,"    a   rare    Staffordshire 
group  that  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 

hunting  in  dull  green  places  where  Reynard 
no  longer  exists.     Most  of  the  antique  shops 
that   sell    staunch    old    oak    and    the    hearty- 
wooden  servants  of  the  past  that  appeal  more 
to  Englishmen  than   the   feminine   portion  of 
its  population  go  in  for  them. 
Cups    with    hunting    pictures 
are  a  little  costly  as  things  go, 
but  so  far  their  collectors  be- 
long chiefly  to  the  hunting  set, 
and    the    preserves    are    plen- 
tiful. 

The  once  common  Stafford- 
shire figures  are  gradually  dis- 
appearing from  their  usual 
haunts.  A  few  decades  ago 
nobody  wanted  them,  but  now 
that  they  have  gone  New  Eng- 
land way  in  the  wake  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  the  public  is 
.at  last  cognizant  of  their 
charm  as  a  decoration  for  the 
country  cottage.  Strangely 
enough,  the  fox  was  never  a 
very  popular  model  "in  cheap  crockery.  The 
farmer  hated  him,  and  the  cockney  cared  little 


Chimney-piece     of     an     Oxfordshire     hunting-box 

shows   a   garniture   of  the   fcx-head   stirrup   much 

sought  after 


Slaffordshira 
flower-holder 
—  "  Houndi 
Up  a  Tree" 


again  after  the  fox,"  are  his 
words,  "but  he  takes  some 
hunting.  They're  all  after 
him  and,  bless  me,  sir,  if  I 
can't  see  that  the  varmint  is 
a  thing  of  beauty  in  decora- 
tion. Now  turn  your  eye  to 
that  fine  piece  of  ming  over 
there.  No  less  a  lady  than 
Queen  Mary  is  thinking  of 
acquiring  that — " 

Like  fox  hunting  itself,  the 
pursuit  of  Reynard  in  artistry 
sometimes  runs  short,  or  the 
scent  lies  faintly.  There  have 
been  so  many  generations  of 
fox  hunters  in  England  since 
fox  hunting  became  popular 
in  the  reigns  of  the  first 
Georges  that  such  souvenirs  of  the  sport  as 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


A    cupboard   of   horn    drinking   ctif 

many    of    them    engraved    with    fo 

hunting  pictures 


"Reynard     and     the     Turtle 

Dove,"  a  Rochingham  china 

inkwell    for    a    sportsman's 

desk 


windows  of  our  youth  seem  to  have  become 
shy  of  the  pedestrian  and  retreated  to  safe 
hiding  places.  "My  pitchers  with  hunting 
scenes  all  go  to  Philadelphia,"  says  one  dealer. 
"I  have  a  big  pot  with  the  Quorn  who  wants 
all  my  hunting  pieces,"  vouchsafes  another. 
My  own  pet  dealer  leers  at  me  from  under 
his  black  silk  skull  cap.     "I  know  you're  back 


Fox  and  hound  drinking  cups,  aho 

Georgian    loving    cups,    slum  1    in    a 

rare  old  cupboard 
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Beautiful  Spanish  Living  Room  in  Miss 
Branch's  New  England  Home 

The  Entire  House  as  Well  as  This  Room  Is  Fitted  Up  in  Spanish  Style 
Under  the  Direction  of  William  Lawrence  Bottomley 


William  Lawrence  Bottomley,  Architect 

In  the  living  room  a  fifteentlucentury  walnut  table  is  used  as  an  incidental  piece  of  furniture.     The  chair  on  the  right 

is  Early  Catalonian,  entirely  done  in  pale  gilt  over  gesso.     On  the  left  the  chair  is   upholstered  in  red  velvet  with  a 

fringe  of  gold  silk  and  gold  vermilion.     Through  the  beautiful   leaded   windows   one   has   a   glimpse  of   the  Bay   of 

Castine  to  the  south.     The  terrace,  with  its  Spanish    parterre,  is  filled  with  flowers,  yucca  and  cactus 
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The  walls  in  this  living  room 
are  antique  plaster  with  a 
mantel  niece  in  deeper  tone. 
The  mantelpiece  is  14  feet 
high  with  deep  wood  beams 
mid  square  coffers  the  color 
of  old  walnut,  but  really  of 
pine,  oiled.  The  carpet  is 
soft,  blue,  like  the  Castine 
Hay.  The  furniture  is 
Italian  and  Spanish,  uphol- 
stered in  red  velvets  and 
brocades.  The  sofa  and 
two  chairs  are  done  in 
pinkish  red  brocade  with  a 
golden  light  coming  through 


This  side  wall  of  the  living 
room  is  decorated  with 
sixteenth  century  credenza 
of  walnut  placed  against 
antique  ruby  velvet.  The 
lovely  figures  on  the  cre- 
denza recall  Botticelli  paint- 
ings and  are  done  in  gold 
and  polychrome.  A  Span- 
ish chair  in  the  foreground 
is  covered  tiith  brilliant  red 
velvet,  the  strip  of  velvet 
across  the  back  carrying  a 
it-of-arms  in  gold  and 
red.  Antique  chairs  flank 
the  credenza,  upholstered  in 
ruby  red  velvet  with  a 
fringe   of   gold  and  green 
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Translation  by  Frances  Wilson  Huard 


Its  Practical  Adaptation  to  the  Decoration  oj 

Modern  Constructions  as  an  Economical  and 

True  Resisting  Process 

By   ROBERT  LA  MONTAGNE  ST.  HUBERT 


"La  bonne  terre  de  France." 

Fresco     in     a     Paris     public 

school  by  St.  Hubert 


FORE W ORD— Just  as  the  earth's  revolutions 
around  the  solar  planet  bring  anew  the  seasons 
and  their  accompanying  characteristics,  so  in  the 
cycle  of  things  artistic  comes  the  return  to  some 
forgotten  or  neglected  process.  And  just  as  the 
seasons  are  fundamentally  alike  but  in  detail  en- 
tirely different,  so  it  is  with  the  rejuvenated  art, 
to  each  change  of  which  we  owe  the  founding  of 
what  are  known  as  the  different  "Schools." 

As  these  lines   are  penned  a  little  group   of  the 


younger  French  artists  have  banded  together  and 
formed  a  clan  called  "Les  vrais  Fresquistes,"  or 
"True  Fresco  Painters." 

Their  name  denotes  their  object,  namely,  the 
return  to  the  old  and  true  means  of  producing 
durable  decorations  on  the  raw  mortar. 

From  the  group  of  the  "Vrais  Fresquistes"  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  accompanying  article 
detaches  itself  for  more  reasons  than  one.  In 
France  he  is  well  known   not  only  for  his  frescos 


in  the  public  schools  of  Paris,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  his  heroic  conduct  during  the  late  war, 
which  while  it  won  him  the  much  prized  Military 
Medal  it  left  him  with  but  half  his  sight  to  con- 
tinue   to    develop    his    artistic    aspirations. 

To  the  international  public  he  is  well  known  as 
assistant  professor  of  fresco  painting  at  the 
American  Art  Academy  at  Fontainebleau.  Hit 
most  recent  commission  is  to  decorate  the  Ameri- 
can Memorial  Hospital  at  Rheims.  F     IV    H 


'Les  Belles  Fleurs  de  France,"  from  a  recent  fresco   by  St.  Hubert  in  one  of  the  French  public  schools 
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An   interesting  overdoor  detail  from  the  fresco  "Les  Belles  Fleurs  de  France"  by  St.  Hubert 


EFORE  commencing  to  write 
on  the  technique  of  Fresco 
painting,  I  should  like  to 
focus,  as  it  were,  the  very 
sense  of  this  artistic  manner ; 
obliterate  all  confusions  as 
well  as  gross  errors  of  interpretation. 

"Fresco,"  then,  a,s  the  word  itself  implies, 
signifies  any  manner  of  painting  on  or  with 
fresh  mortar. 

Let  us  then  join  the  words  "fresco"  and 
"fresh  mortar"  in  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion which  during  the  past  century  and 
even  in  our  own  day  has  attributed  the 
name  "fresco"  to  many  tempora  paintings, 
executed  on  plaster  or  dry  mortar,  and  in 
some  cases  even  to  maroufle  canvas;  as  for 
example  the  marvelous  decorations  by  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  in  the  Pantheon,  Paris. 

As  a  prelude  to  this  technical  side  it  might 
be  interesting  to  note  a  few  historical  details ; 
a  history  which  though  but  summary  might 
even  go  as  far  back  as  the  frescos  of 
Antiquity  (see  Vitruve  Book  VIII,  chap. 
III.),  executed  in  almost  identical  manner, 
yet  born  in  far  distant  countries,  each  com- 
pletely foreign  to  the  other,  arriving  at 
length  at  the  marvelous  development  of  mural 
painting  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
XHIth  century. 

Such  a  work  would,  among  other  things, 
serve  to  classify  exactly  the  diverse  methods 
of  painting,  and  though  differentiating  by  a 
precise  denomination  would  leave  to  the 
fresco  its  veritable  character  of  decoration, 
which  is  essentially  mural,  since  in  reality  it 
must  be  executed  where   it   is  to   remain. 

Furthermore  it  would  lead  to  the  remark- 
ing of  two  things;  primo,  the  great  art  epochs 
just  about  to  flourish,  the  great  epochs 
of  fresco  painting ;  harmony  by  simplicity, 
typical  synthesis  of  the  crest  of  the  epoch. 
Secundo,  absolute  necessity  the  very  essence 
of  fresco  painting ;  harmony  by  simplicity, 
study,  deep  reflection,  complete  conception  in 


view  of  a  rapid  execution,  and  which  because 
definite  and  irrevocable  must  be  a  whole,  com- 
bined of  power  and  soberness. 

The  only  possibility  of  execution  left  be- 
tween the  moment  when  the  mortar  is  placed 
on  the  wall  and  the  hardening  of  that  spot 
by  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  is  more  or  less 
long  according  to  the  climate  of  the  region 
where  the  work  is  to  be  done,  the  time  of  the 
year,  the  quality  of  the  lime  employed,  the 
nature    of    the    building,    and    the    material 


Robert  La  Montagne  St.  Hubert,  a  modern 

fresco  painter  who  is  creating  a  sensation 

in  Paris 


which  has  been  used  in  its  construction.  And 
finally  numerous  other  considerations  which 
from  the  very  beginning  impress  the  artist 
with  the  imperious  necessity  of  executing  his 
work  with  all  rapidity;  in  consequence  finding 
himself  face  to  face  with  his  work,  knowing 
exactly  what  he  wants  to  do,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  all  his  means  and  necessities  of  execu- 
tion. 

However,  this  long  preparation  ought  not 
to  discourage  the  beginner,  but  rather  lead 
him  on  progressively,  passing  from  deep  tech- 
nical analysis  to  the  wonderful  and  powerful 
synthesis',  which  with  the  soberness  of  means 
of  expression  are  the  two  primordial  qualities 
of  fresco  painting. 

Nor  must  the  colour  be  forgotten  —  that 
petrification  of  tone  which  placed  on  the 
fresh  mortar  penetrates  at  the  same  time  that 
it  carbonates  it,  and  finally  emerges  like  the 
purest  of  colored  enamels,  cloisonneed,  as  it 
were,  in  the  thousand  shapes  of  the  objects 
represented,  with  the  power  of  intense  light 
that  the  dry  lime  adds  by  transparency.  And 
this  no  other  mode  of  decoration,  no  other 
means  of  painting,  can  offer  with  any  such 
force. 

This  superiority  affirms  itself  in  the  study 
of  the  old  masters,  many  of  whom  handled 
at  different  times  both  fresco,  oil  or  egg  paint- 
ing. But  ir  is  noticeable  that  when  they 
employed  fresco  they  became  simpler  and 
therefore  greater. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  criticize  the  metier 
of  oil  painting.  What  I  seek  is  rather  to 
obtain  for  the  fresco  the  place  that  it  always 
occupied  during  the  great  art  periods. 

In  France  the  consciousness  of  this 
superiority  has  made  enormous  strides  in  the 
past  iew  years,  and  every  day  sees  this  opinion 
growing.  Garden  lovers  are  turning  to  it  for 
loggias,  constructors  of  public  buildings  for 
the  decoration  of  their  foyers,  while  even 
municipalities  are  introducing  it  into  school 
(Continued  on   page  68) 
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Dramatic  Art  and  Mummer  Decorations 

A  Review  of  the  New  York  Stage  Up  to  Date 
By  GEORGE   JEAN  NATHAN 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


^^^^^^y   HAT    strange    noise    that    one 
^^^^  hears   these   nights   from   eight- 

M       ^^^  thirty    until    eleven    o'clock    is 
K  Mnot   the   late  William   Winter 

^^^^^^r  turning  over  in  his  grave.  It 
is  the  late  William  Winter 
performing  an  uninterrupted  series  of  triple 
somersaults.  That  gentleman,  you  will  re- 
call, spent  his  last  years  on  this  earth  writing 
two  hefty  volumes  on  "The  Life  of  David 
Belasco."  In  these  volumes  he  not  only 
eulogized  the  M.  Belasco  as  the  foremost  and 
sincerest  advocate  of  dramatic  art  in  America, 
but  amplified  that  eulogy  with  an  amazing 
display  of  devotional  roman  candles,  flower- 
pots and  Chinese  bombs.  With  Augustin 
Daly,  hymned  he,  this  Mons.  Belasco  was  the 
saviour  of  the  American  stage,  the  proud  and 
august  spirit  who  had  rescued  the  native  il- 
luminated platform  from  the  octopus  of  com- 
mercialism and  filth  that  threatened  its  dignity, 
its  decency  and  its  very  life. 

The  late  Winter,  you  will  also  recall,  was 
a  rabid  apostle  of  purity  in  drama.  For  years 
he  steadily  unloaded  his  scorn  and  vitupera- 
tion   upon    Ibsen,    Pinero    and    every    other 


dramatist  who,  seeing  the  world  through 
other  than  Little  Eva  eyes,  appreciated 
that  all  babies  were  perhaps  not  brought 
by  the  stork  and  that  love-making  did 
not  perhaps  always  bring  up  at  the 
marriage  altar.  A  veritable  Comanche 
on  the  warpath,  he  hurled  hatchet  after 
hatchet  against  any  play  that  dealt  with 
sex.  Against  the  writers  and  producers 
of  such  plays,  however  meritorious  the 
plays  might  be,  he  launched  sarcasm, 
oaths,  ringing  denunciations  and  every 
kind  of  metaphorical  spittoon.  No  name 
was  too  low  and  too  bitter  for  the 
persons  responsible  for  such  productions; 
they  were  a  foul  blot  upon  the  theatre, 
and  their  sponsors  were  knaves,  crimi- 
nals, perverts  and  worse.  The  Mons. 
Belasco,  he  finally  noted  in  the  two 
stately  and  costly  tomes,  was — thank 
God ! — no  such  producer.  What  was 
money,  mere  lucre,  to  him?  Nothing! 
What  was  mere  financial  gain  to  him, 
as  it  was  to  all  the  other  managers? 
Again,  nothing!  Hats  off  to  the  worthy 
Belasco!  Bring  on  the  brass  bands  and  the 
roses.  Spread  the  vel- 
vet carpets  and  let  all 
decent  Americanos 
kneel  in  prayer. 

Last  month,  as  re- 
ported in  these  pages, 
this  M.  Belasco,  great 
upholder  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  American 
dramatic  purity,  pro- 
duced "The  Harem", 
a  play  of  smut,  in- 
sinuation and  physical 
passion  all  compact. 
And  the  late  Winter 
began  to  roll  restlessly 
in  his  sarcophagus. 
More  recently,  this 
M.  Belasco,  great  up- 
holder of  the  traditions 
of  American  dramatic 
purity,  produced 
"Ladies  of  the  Eve- 
ning," as  deliberately 
cheap  and  dirty  a  play 
as  has  ever  disgraced 
the  American  stage. 
And  the  late  Winter's 
embarrassed  grave  ac- 
robatics began  in 
earnest.  Poor      old 

Winter!  One's  heart 
goes  out  to  him.  What 
a  sad  and  gloomy  joke 
was  played  on  him  in 
death !  ; 

"Ladies  of  the  Eve- 
ning" is  the  labor  of 
Milton  Herbert  Crop- 
per. It  is  utter  trash, 
aimed  solely  at  the 
box  -  office,  its  guns 
loaded  with  tawdry 
muck.  It  hasn't  a 
single  reason  for  being. 
It  is  the  death-knell 
of  Belasco's  pretences 
as  a  producer.  The 
rest,  for  all  future 
time,  must  be  silence. 
of  Bernard  Shaw's  play  "Candida''  ********** 


Photograph  by  Rabinovitch 

Katharine  Cornell,  who   is   at  present  playing   in   the  revival 
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George  Arliss  in  "Old  English"  in  one  of  his  most 
vivid  characterizations 

In  Galsworthy's  latest  play,  "Old  English," 
we  have  a  fine  performance  of  George  Arliss  as 
George  Arliss.  This,  however,  is  on  this  occasion 
not  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Arliss,  for  the  role  with 
which  the  dramatist  has  provided  him  is,  at 
bottom,  little  more  than  that  of  a  tricky 
actor.  The  label  of  character  is  conspicu- 
ously pasted  on  the  role,  but  it  deceives  no 
one.  What  Galsworthy  sets  before  us  is 
simply  an  actor  of  the  last  years  of  the  last 
century  programmed  as  an  old  English  rake 
with  a  flair  for  crooked  business  deals  and 
given  to  a  wistful  recollection  of  the  happy 
days  of  his  youth.  For  one  inch  of  character, 
there  is  ever  a  foot  of  mummer.  Included  in 
the  make-up  of  the  pseudo-character  we  dis- 
cern all  the  actor  hocus-pocus  beloved  of  the 
public  thirty  years  ago. 

Of  all  the  estimable  Galsworthy's  plays, 
"Old  English"  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
poorest.  The  fable  in  which  he  has  lodged 
Mr.  Arliss  is  a  sketchy  and  crudely  planned 
one  that  smells  of  the  rouge  pot  from  curtain 
to  curtain.  It  touches  life  scarcely  at  all.  In 
one  portion  of  the  play,  the  second  scene  in  the 
last  act,  there  is  a  very  amusing  and  ad- 
mirably acted  bit  of  pantomime  wherein  the 
old  Briton  takes  a  final  fling  at  rich  provender 
and  fancy  liquors  before  the  Reaper  gets  him. 
But,  aside  from  this,  the  evening  is  anything 
but  fertile  in  interest. 

The  staging  of  the  play  by  E.  Lyall  Swete, 
imported  by  Winthrop  Ames  from  England 
for  the  purpose,  is  thoroughly  up  to  what 
appears  to  be  the  present  London  standard, 
which  is  to  say  about  one-fifth  as  good  as  that 
revealed  in  the  average  American  semi-pro- 
fessional little  theatre.  Of  all  theatres  today, 
the  English  is  farthest  behind  the  times  in  the 
matter  of  production  and  staging.  Basil 
Dean,  Lyall  Swete  and  such  are  entrusted 
with  England's  honor,  while  England  exiles 
its  own  greatest  stage  genius,  Gordon  Craig, 
in  far-off  Italy. 


Philip  Barry's  "The  Youngest"  is  the 
species  of  play  that  automatically  criticizes 
its    author.       Its    point    of    view,    conveyed 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 


Courtesy  of  the  Kingore  Galleries 


From  a  Painting  by  Francesco  M.  Guardabassi 


This  portrait  of  Mrs.  Astor  was  one  of  a  large  collection  of  portraits  of  well-known  women  by  well- 
known  artists  shown  at  the  Kingore  Galleries  in  December.    The  opening  reception  was  as  crowded 
as  one  of  David  Mannes'  Saturday  night  recitals   at   the   Metropolitan   Museum   of   Art 
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Ultra  Modern  Art  and  Its  Exponents  from  Russia 

The  Brilliant  Decorations  of  Goncharova  and  Larionov  Famous  for  Their 
Creative  Stimulus  to  Advanced  Art 

By  MARY  HOYT  WIBORG 


•^^mmmmmm^^" ''    >n  America  have  not 
^^^k^^^J^^I   as  the    generations 

^A   ^Hff        V   of  inheritance  of  art — 
^1     ^M       m     art,    that    in    a    grand- 
^l  _^^^,  f      father,    who    has 
^^    ^^         achieved     the     distinc- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  country's  most  illus- 
trious   writers — will    pass    on    to    his    grand- 
child,   the    same    tradition    that    will    flower 
within    her,     in    the    creative 
talents  of  a  great  painter. 

Such  is  Nathalia  Goncha- 
rova, granddaughter  of  the 
Russian  poet  Pushkin,  who, 
born  with  a  golden  spoon,  the 
truly  golden  spoon  of  creative 
inspiration  as  her  rightful  in- 
heritance, has  well  carried  her 
appointed  torch  to  again 
stimulate  the  world  through 
her  illuminating  art. 

It  is  hard  to  give  the  begin- 
nings of  Russian  inspiration, 
harder  still  to  follow  the 
weavings  of  the  Slav  imagina- 
tion, which,  owing  to  the 
mystical  superstition  in  tales 
carried  from  mother  to 
daughter  throughout  the  cen- 
turies, have  left  so  ineradica- 
bly  the  impress  upon  the  char- 
acter of  this  extraordinary  race. 


GONCHAROVA,  a  sen- 
sitive, highly  tuned,  enig- 
matic personality  whose  inhi- 
bitions, strongly  marked  in 
the  resultant  imagery  and 
color  of  her  paintings,  as 
shown  by  the  fantastic  de- 
signs of  the  school  of  poetic 
superstitions  that  she  has 
drawn  upon  for  the  subject 
matter  of  her  work. 

Born  upon  a  landed  estate 
in  the  Government  of  Tula 
in  Russia,  with  the  traditions 
of  great  Russian  painters, 
writers,— the  folk-lore  of  the 
peasants,  the  religious  fervor 
surrounding  her  since  her 
earliest  youth  ;  following  these 
beginnings,  the  ensuing  stu- 
dent years  in  Moscow,  where 
studying,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  as  fundamental 
groundwork,  which  combined 
with  a  true  inheritance  of 
creative  imagery  since  her  childhood 


and    erstwhile    applauded    artists   of    the    old 
school. 

It  is  a  great  achievement  by  those  artists, 
now  known  names  the  world  over,  such  as 
Picasso,  Derain,  Larionov,  Sert,  Roerich, 
Alexandre  Benoist,  N.  Golovine  and  Leon 
Bakst,  and  outstanding  amongst  these  all 
stands  Nathalia  Goncharova,  the  woman,  as  a 
pioneer   in   her   faith  of   the  art  of   her  own 


Characteristic  decoration  by  Larionov,  the  original  in  brilliant  colors  with 
a  background  of  figures  in  monotone 


proved 

a  fitting  background  for  the  future  years  of 
her  growing  genius  in  painting.  From  there 
to  Paris,  her  association  through  many  years 
with  her  fellow  student  Larionov,  where  for 
her  the  final  blooming  of  the  intellectual  un- 
derstanding of  modern  art,  at  first  bitterly 
combatted  in  her  native  land,  as  well  as  in 
France,  was  finally  overcome  by  the  brilliance 
of  her  continued  achievement. 

Then  followed  the  championing  of  modern 
painters  by  the  great  impresario  Diaghileff 
and  the  ensuing  battle  for  fame  against 
poverty  throughout  Europe  by  that  little 
band  of  invincible  crusaders,  whose  talents 
have  finally  established  and  placed  them  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  bitter  denunciation  and 
invective    launched    by    the    reactionary    press 


land.  Great  should  be  her  consequent  ac- 
claim by  the  dawning  recognition  of  her 
genius  in  this  country.  As  the  ultra-advanced 
creator  of  the  decorations  for  the  ballets  pro- 
duced by  Diaghileff — "Le  Coq  d'Or,"  of 
Rimsky  Korsakoff,  her  decorations  foj  "Les 
Contes,"  in  "Le  Marriage  de  la  Belle  aux 
Bois  Domants"  by  Tchaikowsky,  and  a  fur- 
ther ballad  "La  Liturgie"  not  as  yet  pro- 
duced, Goncharova  has  been  mainly  associ- 
ated in  her  art  with  the  theatre  and  theatrical 
productions,  but  it  is  upon  her  decorative 
qualities  as  an  artist  that  her  real  greatness 
lies. 

Her  Spanish  paintings  of  dancing  figures, 
costume  sketches,  still  lifes,  landscapes,  or 
Russian  religious  conceptions  of  primitive  or 
allegorical   creatures  of  the  Slav   superstition, 


fantastic  designs  of  color  as  luminous,  multi- 
hued  flashes  of  her  vivid  imagination,  have 
made  her  genius  the  inspiration  for  the 
younger  following  of  artists  the  world  over. 

The  writer  of  this  article  brought  an 
exhibition  of  the  combined  works  of 
Goncharova  and  Larionov  to  this  coun- 
try three  winters  ago,  then  alas  too 
early  a  moment  for  the  appreciation  by 
the  general  public  of  her 
talents,  but  with  the  growing 
following  of  the  modern 
movement  in  this  country,  the 
interest  in  painters,  musicians, 
sculptors,  more  and  more  will 
recognize  in  other  artists  abil- 
ities, that  Nathalia  Goncha- 
rova must  be  forever  an  out- 
standing figure.  In  her  fur- 
ther decoration  of  screens, 
vivid  materials  and  designs 
for  house  interiors  of  stuffs, 
curtains,  such  as  painted  on  a 
Scandinavian  pattern  for  the 
house  of  the  author  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  to- 
gether with  mural  paintings, 
she  has  placed  her  art  upon 
a  pedestal  by  itself.  If  only 
some  voice  would  be  raised  in 
her  behalf  with  courage 
enough  to  bring  her  with 
Larionov  to  this  country, 
where  inspired  by  the  im- 
mensity of  our  architectural 
designs,  she  would  be  a  fitting 
painter  to  choose  for  the  ma- 
jestic murals  of  theatres, 
cabarets,  or  dramatic  produc- 
tions where  her  sense  of  color 
and  vivid  art  could  be  most 
appreciated  ! 

THE  most  radical  of  all 
the  younger  school  of 
Russian  painters,  Larionov, 
the  son  of  a  doctor  from 
Arkhangelsk,  having  received 
his  initial  artistic  training  in 
Moscow,  migrated  with  other 
students  of  the  ultra-modern 
school  to  that  field  where  art 
throughout  centuries  has 
flourished  with  unabated 
vigor  —  France. 

"There,"  to  quote  Chris- 
tian Brinton,  the  American 
critic,  in  his  summary,  "at 
first  somewhat  influenced  by  Gallic  and 
Slavic  neo-impressionists,  he  soon  forsook 
Seurat,  Signac  and  Grabar  for  Cezanne, 
Henri  Matisse,  Picasso,  and  kindred  apostles 
of  expressionism.  Having  migrated  with 
Goncharova,  his  fellow-student  and  associate, 
through  the  varied  phases  of  n?o-impression- 
ism,  cubism,  futurism  and  the  later  "rayon- 
nism,"  he  found  the  characteristic  extensions 
of  his  restless  artistic  energy." 

Filtering  through  these  successive  stages  of 
his  creative  adaptability,  Larionov,  seeking 
ever  new  outlets  for  his  talents,  though 
spurned  for  his  advanced  conceptions  of  art 
by  academic  groups  of  painters,  forcibly 
sought  the  medium  of  the  stage  for  his  fitting 
channel  of  expression  and  through  the 
modernity   of   the   Russian    ballets    in    artistic 
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conception,  Larionov  was  able  to  find  his  true 
place. 

His  decors  and  settings  for  "Les  Contes 
Russes"   and   "Soleil   de   Minuit,"    "Nuit   de 

||  iMai,"  "Chout"  or  "Le  Bouffon"  by   Prolco- 
^  viev ;  "Coq  et  lc  Renard"  by  Strawinsky,  have 

1 1  N^ade  his  talents  outstanding  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  scenic  artists. 

While  his  further  vivid  imaginative  sources 
of  inspiration  found  outlet  in  his  "ravonnist" 
sketches,  costume  designs  upon  fantastic 
legends  or  uncouth  creatures  of  the  Russian 
imaginative    inheritance,    several    examples   of 

.  which  are  given  in  this  article  to  show  the 
extent  of  his  fantasmagoric  conceptions  of 
Slavic   legends.      Such    is   Mikhail    Larionov, 

I     and  with  Nathalia  Goncharova  and  the  band 

I  of  their  fellow  artists,  is  given  this  sincere 
tribute. 

As  a  stimulus  to  the  imaginative  creations 
of  the  great  composers  and  musicians  of  our 
time,  and  through  their  vivid  color  synchro- 
nizing   with    the    tonality    of    harmonic    stri- 


-/^ 


"The   Magic  King,"   decoration   for   "La   Liturgie." 
by  Nathalia  Goncharova 

dences,  the  ultra-modern  painters  must  be 
given,  aside  from  their  own  genius,  their  fit- 
ting place  in  the  growth  and  vital  forces 
that  form  the  themes  in  all  creative  art 
today.  Though  we  in  America  have  not  in 
our  acceptance  of  this  modern  movement 
acquired  the  same  appreciation  in  develop- 
ment of  our  color  sense,  or  kept  abreast  of  the 
country's  musical  development,  which  in  the 
later  years  has  been  carried  forward  in  such 
strides  owing  to  the  intelligent  enlightenment 
of  the  symphony  orchestras  of  our  great 
cities. 

But,  to  add  a  fitting  paragraph  as  a  clos- 
ing summary  of  these  notes.  .  .  .  The  failure 
by  the  greater  public  in  the  appreciation  of 
modern  painters  and  their  works  is  due,  as  a 
bystander  sees  it,  to  two  fundamental  causes: 
— the  real  terror  of  vivid  color  or  the  cubis- 
tic  "complex"  by  the  average  layman ;  and 
the  corresponding  check  upon  any  initiative 
in  this  field  towards  the  public's  instruction 
by  the  ultra-conservatism  of  the  directors  of 
our  great  art  galleries  and  museums.  Rarely 
contemporary  in  their  artistic  judgment, 
these    pillars   of   our   great   national    galleries 


are  further  aided  and  abetted  by  some  of  the 
critics  of  the  press  in  their  dwarfing  criticism 
of  any  modern  ideas  in  art.  In  other  lands, 
notably  in  France,  the  pressure  of  the  artists 
and  the  artistic  need  itself  has  been  too 
strongly  felt  to  stay  the  current  of  popular 
enthusiasm,  as  is  made  apparent  by  the  grow- 
ing numbers  of  exhibitions  in  the  great 
salons  of  "Independents,"  which  provide  ever- 
increasing  outlets  for  the  growing  fervor  and 
appreciation  of  newcomers  in  every  field  and 
the  ensuing  phases  of  creative  energy  in  all 
tonus. 

In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  the  timid- 
ity of  the  criticism  has  been  too  contagious 
for  the  public  taste  to  overcome,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  due  to  these  same  critics,  art  directors, 
heads  of  national  picture  galleries,  that  mod- 
ern art  is  so  backward  in  the  general  under- 
standing of  the  public  and  so  little  stimulus  of 
interest  or  intelligence,  by  the  acquisition  of 
works  of  accepted  genius  in  the  great  contem- 
porary painters  of  Europe,  given  to  the  young 
artists  inspiration  for  the  creative  work  of 
America  for  the  future. 

Other  lands  have  long  since  acclaimed  and 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  the  surrounding 
of  beauty  within  as  well  as  without  in  great 
public  buildings,  cathedrals,  theatres,  schools, 
the  need  of  the  contemporary  creation  of 
others  as  a  stimulus  to  modern  painting  to 
add  the  dignity  and  significance  of  design  and 
color  to  architectural  construction.  To  have 
our  great  public  buildings  and  landmarks  of 
the  future  venerated  by  the  generations  to 
come,  as  we  bow  down  to  past  European 
monuments  in  our  reverence  of  their  beaut) 
through  the  centuries,  and  to  have  the  great 
artists  living  the  world  over  today  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  make  our  interiors  in  mural 
decorations  and  paintings  worthy  of  the  ex- 
terior beauty  of  our  great  American  architec- 
ture. 

To  this  end  may  the  ambitions  of  our  own 
young  American  painters  themselves  be  di- 
rected— to  keep  abreast  in  their  art  of  this 
country's  architectural  and  musical  develop- 
ment, by  decorative  modern  conceptions  ant 
technique  as  magnificent  as  our  growing  cities' 
structural  and  musical  advance.  Let  us  con- 
sequently hope  that  the  architects,  builders 
and  designers  of 
our  skyscrapers, 
cathedrals,  thea- 
tres and  private 
palaces  as  well  as 
public  institu- 
tions and  com- 
mercial offices 
will  seek  the  aid 
and  inspiration  of  painters  of  tal- 
ent the  world  over  to  complete 
with  fitting  interior  mural  deco- 
ration their  own  gargantuan 
architectural  designs. 

The  failure  of  achievement  of 
this  purpose  stands  so  glaringly 
before  our  eyes  today  in  a  great 
public  building  upon  Fifth  Ave- 
nue whose  exterior  in  beauty  of 
height  and  majesty  of  line, 
dwarfs  the  conception  of  the 
Campanile  of  Venice  in  imagi- 
native creation,  but  whose 
interior  through  a  niggardly 
tradesman  entrance,  betrays  its 
greatness  by  the  mass  of  false 
Byzantine  and  shoddy  Gothic 
decoration. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  in  this 
field  of  possible  mural  painters — 
almost  a  lost  art  itself  over  the 
entire  world  today — many  paint- 
ers   in    America   equipped    either 


Player"  in  "Le  Coq  <POr 
Goncharova 


with  time,  talents  or  willingness  to  undertake 
the  draftsmanship  of  such  huge  dimensions  as 
the  walls  and  domes  of  our  great  institutions 
call  for  with  adequate  expression.  But  those 
buildings  which  have  surrendered  their  inte- 
riors to  the  magnificence  of  planned  designs 
such  as  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railway  stations, 
the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  and 
the  Cunard  Building, 
decorated  by  the 
n  g  1  i  s  h  painter, 
Frank  Brangwyn  and 
the  maps  of  Barrie 
Faulkner,  have  added 
their  quota  toward 
the  making  of  New- 
York  a  parallel  in 
decorative  brilliance 
with  other  great 
cities  of  the  world 
today. 

Faced      with      the 
European     legacy    of 
centuries  of  architec- 
ture,   America    today 
stands  as  the  one  land 
where      build- 
ing   in     every 
way,    kind, 
shape  or  form 
is    paramount. 
And  with   the 
new     creation 
structural      form 
and  conception  of  our 
edifices,    not    in    one 
instance  but  in  build- 
ings over    our   entire 
continent,  some  paral- 
lelism    should    be 
reached  as  a  medium 
of    decoration.     It    is 
the  next  step. 


Pen-and-ink     sketch     in     ultra- 
modern  spirit,   by  Larionov 
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George 

Bellows' 

Art 


nd-Ruel  Gallc 


George  Bellows'  concept  of  Venus  is 
a  very  unusual  and  vigorous  presentation 
of  a  modern  ideal  of  that  old  symbol 
of  woman's  beauty.  Every  great  artist 
has  one  time  or  another  painted  his 
conception  of  Venus.  In  this  painting 
there  is  a  sense  of  richness  and  warmth 
and  of  weight.  The  figure  has  much  of 
the  Rubens'  quality.  It  is  beautifully 
relaxed,  rich  and  expressive  and  the 
placing  of  form  against  form,  is  done  as 
only  a  true  artist  could  see  and  repre- 
sent physical  beauty.  The  color  is  ap- 
propriately and  vigorously  used  and  the 
light  from  the  windows  is  handled  with 
rare  discretion 


This  painting  of  Monhegan  Island,  by 
George  Bellows  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  of  his  sea  pictures.  It  might 
easily  have  been  called  "The  Salt  Wind" 
so  full  is  the  picture  of  freshness  and 
force  and  that  sparkling,  tingling  quality 
that  salt  spray  brings  when  it  strikes  the 
face.  Against  a  background  of  omi- 
nous clouds  and  dark,  tossing  water  is 
a  happy  family  group,  Mr.  Bellows 
and  his  wife  and  little  girl,  in  early 
evening.  There  is  in  this  family  group 
a  peace  and  tranquillity,  the  love  of  a 
man,  a  woman  and  little  child,  happi- 
ness, a  sense  of  security  against  life,  as 
though  the  picture  itself  were  a  symbol 
of  life,  its  storm  clouds,  and  fierce  rugged 
rocks,  completely  dominated  by  quiet 
courage,  simplicity  and  sincerity 


In  presenting  the  Dempsey-Firpo  fight 
Bellows  has  built  up  a  monumental 
structure,  a  picture  of  vitality  and  force. 
He  makes  a  gesture  that  encompasses 
prize-fighting  of  all  times  —  the  great 
spirit  of  physical  conflict.  It  is  really 
just  one  gesture  that  moves  through  the 
entire  painting  and  attains  a  beauty  that 
accounts  for  the  lure  of  the  ring  to 
artists,  poets  and  writers.  This  gesture 
is  supremely  elegant.  There  is  nothing 
mendacious  in  it,  or  brutal,  or  bloody. 
There  is  a  splendid  sweep  that  circles 
the  canvas  and  added  to  this  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  design  in  the  way 
Bellows  has  handled  the  ropes  as  a  part 
of  his  composition.  Only  the  observing 
eye  of  genius  could  liave  seen  this  sub- 
ject in  just  this  way 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 

The  Interiors  from  Some  of  the  Finest  Old  Palaces  in  Venice  Are  Shown  for  the 
First  Time  in  this  Collection  of  Photographs 


Photographs  by  Courtesy  of  the  Comtesse  Denise  Dolfii 


A  Gothic  room  in  the  Palazzo  Sanudo  Van  Axell.  The  walls  of  this  exquisite  interior  are  of  buff  stucco  and  the 
floor  antique  mosaic.  The  old  Gothic  stairway  leading  to  the  upper  floor  shows  a  grille  of  fine  carved  wood,  and  the 
rare,  ancient  ceiling  is  of  carved  wood  beautifully  ornamented 


blue  and  gold.     Though  rich  in  effect,  this  ceiling 


is  simple  in  design  and  in  no  way  overpowers  the  room.     The  simple  old  chest  under  the  stairway  is  from  Padua, 

yet   showing   definite   Spanish    influence.     The   table    is  fifteentlucentury  Venetian  and  the  chairs  even  a  little  earlier. 

The  antique   wroughtiron  stand   was  a  wash-basin  in  early  days 
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The  beamed  ceiling  in  this  beautiful  Venetian  room  is  made  rich  with  brilliant  color  between  the  wood. 
The  floor  is  mosaic  and  the  walls,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  are  buff  stucco.  A  Venetian  galleon  hangs 
from  the  ceiling.  It  is  complete  in  every  nautical  detail,  even  to  an  entire  set  of  oars.  The  tables  are 
unusual  because  they  rest  on  three  supports  and  the  delicate  carving  still  shows  traces  of  the  gold  which 
was  rubbed  into  them  originally.  Fine  old  Venetian  chests,  antique  lanterns  and  mirrors  complete  the 
furnishings  in  this  enchanting  room 


Gallery  of  the  great  hall  in  the  ancient  Van  Axell  palace  with  strongly  marked   early   Renaissance   influ- 
ence.    The  side  cabinet  is  a  rare  piece  of  old  Venetian   furniture.      The   upper   part    is   of   carved   wood 
gilded  as  is  the  pillar  at  the  right.     The  electron  is  also  of  carved  wood.     In  this  room  the  stucco  walls 
are  surmounted  with  a  frieze  of  brilliant   color,  and   the  floor   is   of  ground  marble 
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One  end  of  a  bedroom  in  a  Venetian  palace  with  the  curtains  of  the  bed  alcove  pulled  back.    The  ancient 

carved  doorway  is  exceedingly  beautiful.   In  the  alcove  where  the  bed  is  placed,  we  see  a  grilled  door  which 

leads    to    the    gallery.      The    furniture    is    early    Renaissance   and   the   finely   wrought   iron   torcheres   are 

fifteenth  century.     The  glass  globes  for  these  torcheres  are  old  Venetian  delicately  engraved 


A  Venetian  room  of  rare  beauty  in  a  Gothic  palace.  The  credenza,  late  Gothic,  is  richly  carved.  An  open 
door  in  the  front  of  the  credenza  reveals  a  Gothic  pepper-grinder  and  a  liqueur  bottle  of  Venetian  glass. 
The  little  box  on  the  top  of  the  credenza  is  fifteenth  century,  designed  to  hold  bottles  of  rare  liqueur.  The 
box  itself  is  of  leather,  lined  with  lovely  colors.  In  this  dining-room  are  exceptional  pieces  of  Gothic 
furniture,  old  rugs  and  rare  pottery 
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"Diane."  The 
balanced  charm 
of  this  decora- 
tion in  white 
plaster  is  an 
example  of  a 
pure  conception 
s  u  c  c  e  s  s  fully 
objectified 


W  i  th  subtle 
Oriental  sophis- 
tication, Curd- 
jan  has  achieved 
in  this  motive 
all  the  naivete 
of  a  Ryzantine 
primitive 


An  Artist  of  Russian  and  Persian  Heritage 

Ajex  Gurdjan  Has  Achieved  the  Distinction  of  Being  Known  As  One  of  Russia's  Great  Sculptors  in  Spite 

of  Disastrous  Early  Years 


■J^JI'"    GURDJAN  was 
^M      H       born   in    1886  in  Chousha, 
MmsumBt        a  little   Russian  village  on 
wBf  the  Persian   frontier.     As  a 

^V  ^^^J^.  child  of  six  he  began  to 
S^  ^^^  "•  model  men  and  animals  in 
mud  for  which  he  was  cruelly  punished  by 
his  parents  —  a  Georgian  father  and  a  Per- 
sian mother  who  knew  nothing  of  art  — 
furious  that  he  had  soiled  his  clothes. 
This  led  to  the  subterfuge  of  working 
when  everyone  was  asleep,  thus  forming 
a  habit  that  follows  him  even  today  and 
enables  him  to  link  most  successfully  at  night 


an  aesthetic  inspiration  with  his  constructive 
instinct. 

Gurdjan  was  educated  at  Moscow.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  came  to  Paris  to  study 
and  in  the  same  year  his  work  was  accepted 
by  the  new  Societe  National  des  Beaux  Arts 
organized  by  Rodin.  Nine  years  later  he 
returned  to  Russia,  a  sculptor  of  acknowl- 
edged genius,  to  meet  not  the  recognition  of 
his  country  but  the  Great  War.  Perhaps  it 
was  just  this  period  of  physical  hardship  and 
emotional  starvation  that  instead  of  destroy- 
ing his  genius  enabled  him  to  be  completely 
himself.  At  any  rate,  Gurdjan  newly  re- 
turned to  Paris,  is  forming  his  sculpture  with 
a  mature  freedom.  His  earlier  work,  that 
one  finds  in  his  studio  on  the  rue  de  la  Tombe 
d'Issoire,  is  an  interesting  record  of  his  course 
through  the  obvious  influences  —  from  the 
physical  psychology  of  Rodin,  in  many  inci- 
dents an  impure  form  of  art,  dramatic  and 
(Continued  on  page  79) 


"Countess  De  L 
epse."  Gurdjan' s 
genius  always  flashes 
in  the  composition  of 
his  work.  Completely 
of  his  age,  he  is  at 
the  same  time  fully 
aware  of  the  forces  of 
classic  art,  which,  to 
prove  his  individual 
ability  he  does  not 
need  to  exclude 


"Countess  De  Hocquart  De 
Turtot."  Note  the  quiet  in- 
spiration of  this  figure  and 
the  face  which  Gurdjan 
treated  with  a  classic  purity 
worthy  of  the  Greeks,  who 
lacked  the  intellectual  sim- 
plicity with  which  the  rest 
of  the  statue   is  treated 


"La  Parisienn  e."  La 
Parisienne  goes  by,  one 
figure  in  a  passing  pag- 
eant, detached  and  vigor- 
ous, a  symbol  for  today's 
march   of    mankind. 


I 
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Baronne  Robin  D'Erlanger 


Courtesy  of  Wildenstein  &  Co. 


From  a  Painting  by  Federico  Beltran-M asses 


This  painting  of  quiet  dignity  and  poise  is  one  of  the  most  arresting  portraits  shown  at  the  recent  exhibition  of 
Masses'  work  in  New  York.  Spanish  interest  seems  to  be  for  the  moment  superseding  the  Russian  intoxication,  with 
Zuloaga,    Fromkes   and   Masses    already    before   the    public,   and   with   Sert    returning    in   the    not    too    distant    future 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

The  Intellectual  Pranks  of  the   Younger  Generation  of  France 
By  BURTON  RASCOE 


GITIES  are  distinguished  by  their 
noises.  One  knows,  for  exam- 
ple, that  one  is  in  Chicago  by 
the  roar  of  the  elevated  trains, 
and  one  identifies  New  York 
aurally  by  the  rataplan  of  steam- 
riveters.  Paris  is  a  city  of  little  noises,  squeak- 
ing little  noises,  day  and  night, — the  noises 
made  by  the  comical  horns  of  the  taxicabs  in 
the  city  of  taxicabs.  These  taxicab  horns  in 
Paris  do  not  emit  those  sudden,  horrible,  gut- 
tural blasts  which'  reduce  the  New  York 
pedestrian  to  such  a  state  of  terror  that  he 
is  prepared  to  lie  down  atid  give  up  the  ghost 
without  protest ;  the  Paris  taxicab  horns  make 
noises  like  those  heard  in  the  toy  department 
of  a  store  at  holiday  time. 

The  majority  of  Paris  streets  are  short  and 
even  those  that  are  long  are  cut  into  by  thou- 
sands of  short  streets.  The  taxicab  driver 
must  give  warning  of  his  approach  to  every 
corner,  and,  in  consequence,  the  drivers  are 
in  a  perpetual  gesture  of  salute,  their  saluta- 
tion being  a  tubercular  cough  from  their  little 
toy  horns.  To  an  American  this  gives  Paris 
an  inescapable  air  of  being  continually  en 
fete.  As  I  sit  writing  this  in  a  charming 
apartment  near  the  Place  Victor  Hugo,  I  can 
imagine  from  the  sounds  that  come  up  from 
the  street  that  if  I  should  put  my  head  out  of 
the  window  I  should  find  a  band  of  revelers 
in  carnival  costume.  Yesterday  was  St.  Cath- 
erine's Day  and  the  midinettes  paraded  the 
streets  in  the  lace  caps  of  spinsterhood  and  in 
colorful  costumes,  advertising  the  fact  that 
they  were  still  fancy  free.  But  today,  if  I 
should  put  my  head  out  of  the  window  I 
should  see  only  taxicabs. 

The  holiday  sound  of  the  taxicab  horns 
of  Paris  I  choose  to  find  not  only  peculiar  to 
Paris,  but  symbolical  of  the  Parisian  mind 
and  spirit.  In  the  intellectual  life  of  the  city 
there  are  analogous  noises.  I  take  an  exam- 
ple. I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  such  a  thing  as  I  am  about  to  relate  to 
occur  in  any  other  civilized  city.  It  is  some- 
thing that  would  strike  an  American  or  an 
Englishman  as  being  in  excruciatingly  bad 
taste,  and  a  young  Englishman  or  a  young 
American  simply  would  not  carry  through  a 
flagrant  display  of  irreverence  for  the  dead 
even  if  it  should  occur  to  him. 

THE  day  after  Anatole  France  died  a  group 
of  young  intellectuals  of  Paris  got  out  a 
broadsheet  of  four  pages  devoted  to  disparage- 
ment of  the  author  of  "Penguin  Island"  and 
"The  Revolt  of  the  Angels."  The  title,  across 
the  front  page,  in  black  letters  the  size  of  the 
head  lines  in  a  New  York  evening  journal 
was  Un  Cadavre.  Louis  Aragon,  a  young 
Dada  poet,  asked,  across  the  top  of  his  three- 
column  contribution,  "Have  you  ever  slapped 
a  corpse?"  and  proceeded  to  slap  the  corpse 
of  Anatole  France.  On  the  first  page,  as  a 
motto,  chosen  with  diabolical  cleverness  from 
France's  "Thais"  was  the  legend:  "He  had 
become  so  hideous  that  on  passing  his  hand 
over  his  face  he  felt  his  ugliness."  Another 
contribution  is  entitled,  "Just  an  old  man  like 
any  other." 

The  collaborators  on  this  broadsheet  were 
Aragon,  Pierre  Drieu  La  Rochelle,  Philippe 
Soupault,  Paul  Eluard,  Andre  Breton,  and 
Joseph  Delteil— all  of  them  under  thirty,  all 
of  them  representing  the  youthful  revolt 
against   the  classical   tradition   of   French   let- 


ters, of  which  the  work  of  Anatole  France  is 
perhaps  the  apotheosis.  One  has  only  to  try 
to  imagine  a  group  of  young  writers  in  Amer- 
ica getting  out  a  broadsheet  of  this  sort  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mark  Twain  or 
William  Dean  Howells — to  name  two  writers 
of  a  past  generation  who  might  be  comparable 
to  France  as  figures  in  the  literary  life  of  the 
nation — in  order  to  see  how  unthinkable  such 
a  thing  would  be  in  America.  For  myself  I 
cannot  imagine  any  of  the  more  sanguine  of 
the  young  writers,  whose  work  appears  in 
The' Little  Review,  The  Dial,  SAN,  Seces- 
sion, Broom  or  The  Pagan,  even  getting  out 
such  an  ill-bred  pamphlet  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of,  say,  Brander  Matthews,  Paul 
Elmer  More,  or  the  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
much  less  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  man 
who  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  greatest 
literary  man  of  his  generation. 

But  if  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  group 
of  young  Americans  publishing  such  a  broad- 
sheet as  Un  Cadavre,  it  is  also  difficult  to 
imagine  that  any  of  them  could  write  as  well 
as  any  of  the  young  men  who  contributed  to 
this  broadsheet.  Every  one  of  the  young 
Frenchmen,  it  is  apparent,  is  soaked  in  the 
French  classics.  Every  one  of  them  knows 
his  country's  literature  and  his  country's  his- 
tory from  Montaigne  and  Rabelais  to  Mau- 
rice Barres  and  Tristan  Tzara.  Every  one 
of  them  uses  the  French  language  as  a  good 
pianist  uses  the  keys  on  a  piano.  There  is 
some  good  writing  in  this  broadsheet,  excel- 
lent writing;  the  sentences  have  verve  and 
animation;  the  images  are  vivid. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  the  French  forgive 
these  young  men.  The  French  recognize  too, 
that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
youngsters'  side  of  the  case  against  Anatole 
France.  Paris  is  a  city  where  arguments  are 
listened  to.  The  Parisians  allow  that  there 
are  two — at  least  two — points  of  view  to  be 
expressed  concerning  every  issue,  and  they  are 
willing  to  hear  them  both  out  and  judge  for 
themselves  concerning  the  merits  of  the  re- 
spective arguments. 

Take  a  significant  example:  if  you  go  about 
the  streets  you  will  hear  a  hundred  times  a 
day  an  argument  at  street  corners  between  a 
chauffeur  and  a  traffic  policeman.  It  is  brief; 
the  chauffeur  presents  his  case  rapidly  and 
vigorously  within  ten  or  fifteen  seconds.  The 
policeman  listens  attentively,  allows  the  chauf- 
feur to  have  his  say.  If  the  chauffeur's  logic 
is  good  in  explaining  how  he  came  to  disobey 
a  traffic  signal,  he  is  allowed  to  proceed  on 
his  way.  The  chauffeur  may  accuse  the  cop 
of  having  blown  his  whistle  one  time  too 
many,  or  not  loud  enough,  or  of  having  been 
negligent  in  clearing  the  traffic  of  pedestrians. 
The  cop  recognizes  the  chauffeur's  right  to 
be  heard ;  the  Dreyfus  affair  which  convulsed 
the  nation,  and  which  is  still  a  lively  issue, 
was  fought  out  to  determine  whether  justice 
was  to  be  done  an  individual,  as  to'  whether 
one  man's  rights  were  as  important  as  those 
of  the  State. 

France  as  a  nation  having  decided  that  the 
rights  of  the  individual  must  be  observed, 
allows,  too,  that  a  chauffeur  may  talk  back  to 
a  traffic  cop,  providing,  of  course,  that  the 
chauffeur  confine  himself  to  a  statement  of 
his  side  of  the  case.  Imagine  an  American 
citizen,  driving  his  own  car,  saying  a  word 
in  his  own  defense  to  a  cop  who  has  stopped 
him   in   the  middle  of  the  street  and  bawled 


him  out  to  the  edification  of  all  those  within 
hearing  distance!  If  the  humiliated  citizen 
should  open  his  mouthf  for  so  much  as  a  single 
peep,  he  would  either  get  clubbed  or  be 
driven  to  the  police  station  and  thrown  im- 
mediately into  jail.  A  similar  state  of  affairs 
exists  in  American  literature.  The  literary 
cops  constitute  themselves  the  interpreters  of 
the  law  and  the  dispensers  of  justice;  one  is 
not  allowed  to  contradict  them  or  to  suggest 
that  they  have  been  mistaken  in  their  regu- 
latory zeal;  one  must  submit  to  their  objurga- 
tions, or  get  clubbed  or  go  to  jail,  or  all 
three.  In  France  the  police  are  not  so  all- 
powerful  and  intimidating.  It  is  significant, 
too,  that  though  Paris  taxi  drivers  drive  two 
or  three  times  as  fast  as  the  taxi  drivers  of 
yNew  York  or  Chicago,  there  are  fewer  acci- 
dents in  Paris  than  there  are  in  any  other 
city  in  the  world. 

THE  literate  and  intelligent  people  of  Pari-. 
then,  listen  to  the  arguments  of  the  young 
collaborators  who  got  out  Un  Cadavre, 
even  if  they  consider  that  the  arguments  were 
offered  at  an  inappropriate  moment  and  were 
presented  with  a  display  of  bad  taste.  The 
youngest  generation  of  French  writers  de- 
mands a  dynamic  faith,  even  if  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  a  false  one.  Anatole  France  repre- 
sents to  them  the  negation  of  faith  because  his 
whole  philosophy  of  life  was  based  upon  a 
smiling  skepticism  which  held  the  whole  range 
of  human  activity  to  be  futile. 

"We  hunger  and  thirst,"  writes  Joseph 
Delteil  in  the  broadsheet,  "and  in  Anatole 
France  we  are  given  a  dinner  made  up  en- 
tirely of  hors  d'oeitvres.  He  does  not  interest 
me ;  he  does  not  interest  any  of  us.  He  played 
no  role  in  our  life,  in  our  search  for  truth,  in 
our  battles.  He  lived  within  himself,  her- 
metically sealed  against  the  intrusion  of  the 
outside  world.  He  did  not  concern  himself 
in  the  least  with  the  problems  of  the  younger 
generation,  he  offered  us  no  help,  he  offered  us 
no  encouragement.  We  have  as  little  use  for 
him  as  he  had  for  us.  Is  that  not  our  right? 
He  was  our  Voltaire,  they  tell  us.  Yes,  Vol- 
taire, but  nothing  more  than  Voltaire.  But 
we  do  not  need  little  Voltaires  (they  swarm 
everywhere)  ;  we  need  Rousseaus,  Bonapartes, 
and  Robespierres.  How  often  were  we  told 
that  he  was  a  Communist ! 

"But  words  without  action  are  sterile.  Ban 
qui  spent  forty  years  in  prison.  I  admit  that 
a  man  is  a  communist  only  when  I  find  him  in 
jail  for  his  views.  .  .  .  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Anatole  France  owed  much  to  the  salons.  He 
was  the  salon-frequenting  type.  .  .  .  He  is 
empty.  His  books  slip  through  one's  fingers 
like  grains  of  sand.  His  literary  edifice  was 
built  upon  sand.  I  do  not  deny  him  taste.  I 
do  not  deny  him  grace,  mental  agility,  a  happy 
manner,  limpidity  of  language,  harmony  and 
sweetness ;  but  I  say  that  because  he  was  lack- 
ing in  marrow  and  substance,  isolated  and 
sterile,  all  those  virtues  count  for  nothing 
with  me.  That  skeptic,  that  amiable  skeptic 
leaves  me  cold.  It  is  passion  only  that  can 
arouse  my  passion.  The  things  I  care  about  *■ , 
are  optimism,  faith,  ardor,  and  good,  red 
blood.  I  love  life  and  my  pulse  beats  only 
for  living  things.  Anatole  France  is  dead !" 
Drieu  La  Rochelle  writes  that  France  was 
"a  droll  old  grandpa,  like  too  many  French 
grandpas,  without  a  God,  without  any  deep 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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A  Glimpse  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 


©  Photograph  by  Antoinette  B.  Hervey 


'     '    Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Architect 


New   York   is   in   the   midst   of  a   tremendous   movement   to    secure    funds    to    complete    the    building    of    America's 

most  beautiful  cathedral 
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Visiting  the  Art  Galleries 

A   Varied  Mid-Winter  Display  of  Paintings,  Etchings  and   Sculpture 
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"The   Frog   Pond"    by   Gaston    La  Chaise 


Courtesy  of  the  Reinhardt  Galleries 

Brilliant  still-life  by  Boris  Anisfeld 


The  Two  Sisters"  by  Eben  F.  Comins,  owned 
by  Mrs.  Marshall  Field  of  Washington 


'In   a   French   Village"   by    Charreton 
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"Foraging"  from   an   etching  by- 
Winifred  Austen  (At  the  Right) 


Courtesy  of  the  Kraushoar   Galleries 

"The    Gossips"    by    Daumier    (At    the    Right) 
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The  Coming  Back  of  the  China  Cupboard 

Its  Convenience,  Also  Its  Decorative  Importance . 
By  MARY  H.  NORTHEND 


,^ i^^^S  an  architectural  feature 
^^|  of   our  dining-rooms   what 

^LHJ  be  decorative 

^^^^  than     a     china     cupboard? 

^^  ^^^  This  while  not  a   present- 

^T  ^0^^^^^  day  invention  has,  with 
rhe  revival  of  modified  Colonial  houses,  come 
back  to  its  own  taking  its  place  much  as  it 
did  long  years  ago  in  the  large  square  houses 
of  yesterday.  Then  as  now  they  were  looked 
after  with  assiduous  care,  adorned  with  rare 
old  "chiny"  and  glass  brought  over  in  the 
merchantmen  stored  in  the  holds  of  the  ships 
to  be  set  up  in  the  new  house  which  was  in 
the  process  of  building. 

As  early  as  1344,  we  unearth  English  in- 
ventories of  china  cupboards  used  as  today 
for  the  displaying  of  rare  silver,  china  and 
glass.  Not  always  were  these  confined  to  the 
manor  houses  of  the  nobility,  as  they  are  still 
to  be  found  inside  Cathedrals  used  for  the 
holding  of  sacred  vessels  and  spoken  of  as 
"Ambries." 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II  one  of  these, 
Jacobean  in  design,  was  placed  in  his  palace. 
A  high  narrow  cupboard  painted  in  striking 
colors  and  filled  with  choice  silver  and  gold. 
So  this  china  cupboard  has  come  down  to 
us  through  the  dark  ages  taking  its  rightful 
place  in  the  home  of  the  present  day. 

Its  history  is  full  of  interest,  for  did  it  not 
come  into  use  in  our  country  as  early  as  the 
seventeenth  century?  Proof  of  which  is  found 
in  an  old  seventeenth-century  weathered 
Ordinary,  now  used  as  a  summer  home.  Here 
it  is  still  in  evidence,  not  like  those  of  the  Col- 
onial period  painted  white,  but  repeating  the 
weathered  silver  gray  of  the  interior.  This  is 
not  the  only  original  of  corner  cupboards  as 
they  are  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 


A  modern  reproduction  of  the  famous  New  England  shell  closet 
..-.    ..with  an  interesting  collection  of  old  New  England  china. 


:  by  M.  H.  Northern! 
An    old    Hepplewhite    china    closet    in    the 
home   of  General  Spalding,  Nashua,   N.   H. 

New  England  varied  in  type  and  ranging  from 
white  to  dark  wood,  often  mahogany  that 
matched  the  wainscot  of  the  dining-room. 

The  most  alluring  of  them  all  came  into 
use  during  the  lifetime  of  Sheraton  and 
Hepplewhite.  Occasionally  we  find  one  of 
these  cherished  for  sentiment's  sake  that  was 
brought  overseas  as  dunnage  or  designed  not 
long  after  the  settlement  of  our  country,  by 
master  carpenters.  These  bearing  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  world 
architecture.  Some  are 
open  while  others  are 
inclosed  by  glass  doors, 
the  better  to  keep  dust 
from  the  shelves. 

In  the  records  of 
our  early  days  they 
were  known  as  "small 
cupboards  court  -  cup- 
boards" and  under 
other  nom-de-plumes. 
Some  of  the  older  ones 
were  made  of  oak,  more 
often,  however,  of 
white  pine  painted 
white,  and  set  into  the 
corner  of  the  Colonial 
dining-room.  The 
most  interesting  show- 
ing the  shell  pattern 
framed  by  a  keyed 
arch.  In  inventories  of 
that  period  we  discover 
them  familiarly  spoken 
of  as  "Beaiifet"  or 
"Beaufatt,"  the  lower 
part  paneled  to  serve 
as  a  closet,  the  upper 
portion  consisting  of 
irregular  shapes  that 
accommodated  differ- 
ent types  of  glass  and 
china. 

During  the  years 
1725-30  they  often 
were  designed  to  match 


the  panelling,  some 
of  them  built  into 
the  corner  while 
others  were  de- 
tached, allowing 
them  to  be  removed 
into  different  parts 
of  the  room.  Archi- 
tecturally, many 
were  finished  with 
square,  plain  tops, 
others  with  the 
broken  arch,  urn 
ornamentation  and 
the  flame  finials  on 
both  sides. 

Salem,  Massachu- 
setts still  claims 
many  of  these  inter- 
esting closets.  Care- 
fully planned  by  the 
house  mother,  the 
shelves  kept  immac- 
ulately white,  pol- 
ished to  a  gloss,  the 
better  to  display 
china  and   lacquer 

concerning  which  John  Higginson  in  1698 
wrote  to  his  brother  to  send  over  as  a  venture. 
One  of  the  most  fascinating  still  stands  in  the 


A  fine  old  Hepplewhite 
china  closet  with  brass 
ornamentation  from  the 
Harris  House,  Salem, 
Mass. 


A   fine   antique  shell  closet   in  the   Quincy 

Mansion   at  Quincy,  Mass.    The   woodwork 

surrounding    this    closet    is    of    exceptional 

distinction 

House  of  Seven  Gables,  a  most  historic  home 
in  Salem.  So  connected  is  it  with  the  story  of 
Hawthorne's  life,  for  here  he  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  his  cousin's,  Susan  Ingersoll,  drop- 
ping in  informally  and  doubtless  partaking  of 
a  cup  of  tea,  served  in  some  of  the  wonderful 
old  china  that  stood   in  the  china  closet,   to- 
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A    seventeenth    century    china    closet    most 

interesting  in  detail  in  the  Amos  Lawrence 

Studio,  Boston,  Mass. 

gether  with  rare  old  glass,  during  her  lifetime. 
There  are  different  types  of  "Beaufets" 
still  in  existence.  China  closets,  where  lustre 
hobnobs  with  Liverpool  and  old  Chelsea  takes 
a  sporting  chance  by  the  side  of  Royal  Wor- 
cester. There  is  an  intermingling  of  old 
Lowestoft  with  blue  Canton  china,  thin  at 
the  edges  and  heavy  to  handle,  Chippendale, 
Sheraton,  Hepplewhite  and  Adam  designs, 
the  finest  types.  The  Sheraton  going  out  of 
existence  in  1800,  when  the  French 
influence  predominated.    Replaced 


A     Wedgwood    apostle    pitcher    owned    by 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Northend,  Salem 

by  Empire  pieces  where   the   urn   decoration 
gave  way  to  an  eagle. 

In  the  Dummer  house  at  Byfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  seventeenth-century  home,  there 
stands  in  the  living-room  a  wonderful  exam- 
ple  of   the   shell   china   closet.      The   shelves 


A  fine  Delft  bowl  from  a  New  England 
collection 

lined  with  rare  old  family  pieces,  in  front 
standing  an  old  Indian  sign  that  formerly  did 
service  at  a  tobacco-shop.  At  Indian  Hill  in 
West  Newbury,  there  are  many  corner  cup- 
boards, each  one  filled  with  different  china 
and  glass,  the  most  interesting  of  all  showing 
old    Lowestoft,    Willow    Ware    and    Bristol 


A    Liverpool 

pitcher      from     an 

old    New    England 

collection 


glass.  Another  in  the  same  house  depicts  old 
Liverpool  pitchers,  brought  home  by  sea  cap- 
tains, decorated,  many  of  them,  with  fac- 
similes of  their  ships.  Masonic  decorations 
possibly,  the  Washington  pitchers,  on  which 
were  a  likeness  of  our  first  President. 

Probably  the  most  historic  cupboard  is  found 


A       Liverpool 

pitcher         showing 

hunters     having     a 

picnic 


in  the  dining-room  of  the  Quincy  mansion  at 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  now  owned  by  the 
Colonial  Dames.  This  is  a  high  closet  de- 
signed with  shell  pattern  and  displaying  on 
the  shelves  rare  bits  of  historic  china.  Pos- 
sibly for  architectural  interest,  those  in  the 
Colonel  Spalding  house  at  Nashua,  N.  H., 
are  the  most  interesting,  being  genuine  an- 
tiques and  displaying  rare  pieces  of  china. 

Today  the  revival  of  the  corner  cupboards 
is  illustrated  more  often  by  the  shell  design 
than  any  other,  a  large,  modified  Colonial 
house  shows  in  all  four  corners,  china  closets, 
each  one  of  which  is  filled  with  a  different 
kind  of  lustre,  gold,  silver,  pink  and  copper. 
Not  always  are  the  shelves  left  without  orna- 
mentation, for  we  find  colorful  bits  of  fabric 
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One  of  several  fine  old  china  closets  to  be 
found  at  Indian  Hill,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 

or  black  velvet,  the  better  to  bring  out  the 
colors  of  the  pieces. 

The  revival  of  corner  cupboards  shows  vari- 
ations differing  from  those  used  during  the 
Colonial  period.  They  may  not  always  be 
white,  rather  are  they  painted  to  link  them- 
selves with  the  interior  decorating  or  con- 
structed of  wood,  displaying  a  wonderful 
grain,  such  as  curly  maple  and  walnut,  stained 
pine  being  often  used  for  the  framing.  These 
serve,  however,  the  same  purpose  that  they 
did  long  years  ago  when  they  held  great- 
grandmother's  best  china. 

Today  we  find  them  painted  a  soft  buff 
dotted  with  tiny  blue  corn-flowers,  lavender 
banded  with  black,  jade  green,  stripes,  dark 
blue  with  silver-grey  motifs. 
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A   built-in  china  closet   in  the  Kimball  House,  Salem,  with  leaded  doors  set   with 
clear  class  to  show  the  fine  collection  of  china 
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Decorative  Textiles — Their  Magic  and  Utility 

With  Illustrations  from   the  Newest  Fabrics   in  Color  and  Design  for    Upholstery  and  Draperies 

By  MARY  MARTIN 


^hh|^HEN  the  Oriental  went 

^^k  ^^kl    ^^  indoors, 
^B    ^Hf        W  the  of   his  count- 

^B  M   ing  house  or  bazaar,  the 

^^^^^T  dust  and  moil  of  the 
market  place,  the  blaz- 
ing sun  of  the  narrow  fetid  streets,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  soothing,  reviving  influences 
of  nature,  that  is,  nature  as  Oscar  Wilde 
would  have  it — sublimated  by  the  art  of  man. 

In  his  silken  interiors — the 
Orientals  we  read  about  were 
always  fabulously  rich — in  the 
cool  windless  atmosphere  that 
seems  to  emanate  from  marble 
— he  gave  himself  up  to  re- 
laxation and  delight.  From 
the  sheen  and  brilliant  color- 
ing of  his  damasks  and  bro- 
cades, he  felt  the  charm  of 
blue  skies  without  glare,  of 
golden  sunshine  without  heat, 
of  gardens  fragrant  with 
bloom,  wherein  no  tiresome 
insect  buzzed  or  crawled.  It 
was  all  in  the  East,  whence 
came  long  ago  the  lore  and 
magic  of  gorgeous  textiles. 

Damasks,  brocades  and  ve- 
lours are  the  aristocrats  among 
those  fabrics  made  for  the 
decoration  of  walls  and  furni- 
ture. Primarily  they  are  silk 
weaves,  though  they  are  often 
worked  with  gold  to  produce 
gorgeous  effects,  and  just  as 
often  gorgeousness  is  tempered 
for  the  sake  of  durability  by 
the  use  of  linen  and  cotton  in 
the  composition.  When  those 
less  expensive  materials  are 
used  they  are  hidden  beneath 
the  surface,  which  show9  the 
sheen  and  quality  of  silk,  ex- 
cept in  woolen  damask,  mohair 
velvets,  and  velours,   that  attempt 


stuffs,  are  the  brocaded  velours.  Royal  reds 
— vibrant  blues  beyond  description — wondrous 
age-old  greens — are  backgrounds  for  the  most 
exquisite  designs,  which  are  inspired  by  care- 
ful study  of  the  masterpieces  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent periods  in  the  art  history  of  silk.  When 
used  instead  of  tapestries,  or  in  paneling,  or 
in  the  upholstery  of  deep  seated  divans,  or 
high  backed  chairs  that  bring  visions  of 
stately    Doges   and    Inquisition    thrones,    bro- 


"77te  Country  and  the  Swan"  hand  woven  Aubusson  panel,  cartoon  by  Lancret 


weight 
and  strength  to  make  up  for  what  they  lack 
in  silken  sheen. 

Among  the  most  ornate  of  the   decorative 


A   gorgeous  new  fabric  in  conventional  design  with 
gold,  blue  and  silver 


caded  velours  strike  a  note  of  Medieval 
splendor.  The  plain  velours  as  well  as  those 
adorned  with  a  unit  design — a  flower  motif, 
or  a  heraldic  symbol,  make  charming  cushions 
for  awkward  corners  of  a 
lady's  damask-sheathed  set- 
tee, or  covers  for  carven 
chests,  or  stole-like  scarfs 
for  console  tables,  or  beneath 
busts  on  library  cabinets. 

No  less  ornate  than  the 
velours,  though  of  a  lighter 
texture,  are  the  brocaded 
damasks.  There  is  a  charm 
to  damask — its  silken  gra- 
ciousness — its  colorful  sub- 
tlety— that  is  hard  to  resist. 
However,  damask  is  a  fabric 
so  variously  composed  — 
cotton  and  linen  are  com- 
bined with  silk  in  the  weav- 
ing— that  there  are  many 
lovely  varieties  with  which 
we  can  beautify  our  homes 
without  depleting  our  cof- 
fers. 

The  all-silk  brocade  dam- 
ask is  a  textile  of  amazing 
beauty  of  sheen  and  color, 
and  of  a  vast  range  of 
design.  There  are  exquisite 
patterns     without     stint     to 


choose  from,  for  portieres  and  upholstery, 
wall  panels  and  draperies.  One  of  the 
numberless  lovely  brocades  is  a  rich  terra 
cotta  crinkly  weave,  with  the  design  so  subtly 
wrought  in  the  fabric,  that  it  gives  the  im- 
pression of  the  airy  movement  of  dull  silver 
fans.  Closer  scrutiny  reveals  the  fan  illusion 
to  be  the  luxuriant  silver  and  sage  plumage 
of  an  artfully  submerged  bird  of  paradise. 
This  brocade  would  make  exceptionally  beauti- 
ful wall  panels  and  portieres, 
that  is  if  one  prefers  it  to  the 
bewitching  Chinese  pagoda 
damask  in  blues  and  greens 
and  rich  golds,  or  to  floral 
palm  and  peony,  or  to  the 
chrysanthemum  and  artfully 
wrought  butterfly  designs. 

A  very  lovely  effect  in  the 
silk  brocades  is  achieved  by  the 
use  of  tinsel  in  the  pattern. 
The  glint  of  gold  with  the 
silken  sheen  of  the  ground, 
and  the  riotous  colors  of  the 
bird  and  flower  and  scroll 
designs,  make  it  a  fabric  of 
great  appeal.  In  decorating 
it  might  be  used  with  great 
charm  in  conjunction  with  a 
silk  damask  of  a  less  ornate 
type,  one  where  the  flower 
figures  tend  to  be  flat  and  con- 
tinuous, and  of  the  same  color, 
through  different  in  tone,  as 
the  ground.  There  are  many 
designs  where  tinsel  is  used 
with  great  subtlety.  Chief 
among  them,  is  a  beautiful 
peacock  damask,  superb  for 
paneling  and  portieres.  And 
still  another  showing  black 
satin  surface  with  a  unit  de- 
sign of  flower  bouquet  and 
basket  worked  in  color  and 
tinsel.  The  latter  pattern  is 
very  charming  for  upholstery  because  of  its 
unit  flower  motif. 

Almost  as  beautiful  as  the  all-silk  damask, 
and  equally  durable,   is   a   damask  woven  of 


A  modern  weaving  from  period  design  in  soft  rose, 
gold,  blue  and  silver 
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GREEK  Loveliness  and  the  Freshness 
of  modern  color  unite  in  this  printed  linen 


IT  has  the  lyric  simplicity  of  an  ol  J 
folk  song  —  this  new  printed  linen. 

Although  its  treatment  is  modern 
the  Greek  figure  has  the  simplicity, 
the  serenity,  of  those  used  in  early 
Hellenic  friezes  and  the  medallion 
form  enclosing  it  recalls  the  shapes 
designed  by  Huet  for  the  famous 
Toiles  de  Jouy. 

The  antelope  springing  from 
behind  a  fern-  cluster  gives  an 
archaic  touch  to  the  fabric  that 
is  in  contrast  with  the  freshness 
of  modern  color  in  which  the  de- 
sign  is  printed. 

It  is  this  liaison  between  the 
old  and  the  new  in  decorative 
taste  that  gives  the  fabric  its 
special  interest. 

The  fresh  jade  background 
latticed    with    deeper  green 


Printed  linen  of  this  type  may  be  effec' 

tively  combined  with  sil\  taffeta 

when    used   in   conjunction 

with  painted  furniture 


throws  into  bold  relief  the  mauve  and 
white  of  the  design. 

The  same  abundance  of  clear  con- 
trast so  satisfying  to  the  modern  eye, 
is  found  in  the  other  color  schemes 
in  which  the  design  is  shown  —  rose 
and  blue,  yellow  and  lavender,  green 
and  tete  de  negre,  blue  and  black. 


Few  fabrics  more  sensitively  record 
the  color  trend  of  contemporary  art 
than  chintzes  —  a  characteristic  of 
theirs  since  the  beginning.  It  is  per- 
haps  largely  because  of  this  that  they 
have  been  so  constantly  in  demand 
for  more  informal  decoration. 

Chintzes  and  linens  in  great  variety 
of  pattern  —  early  and  modern, 
oriental  and  floral  are  included 
in  the  Schumacher  collection  of 
fabrics  for  every  decorative  use 
and  period. 

They  may  be  seen  by  arrangement 
with  your  own  upholsterer  or  deco- 
rator, who  will  also  gladly  arrange  the 
purchase  for  you. 

F.  Schumacher  6P  Co.,  Importers, 
Manufacturers,  Distributors  to  the  trade 
only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Up- 
holstery Fabrics.  60  West  40th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Offices  in  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, and  Philadelphia. 


This  printed  linen  is  available  in  green 

and  mauve,  rose  and  blue,  yellow 

and  lavender,  green  and  tete 

de  negre,  blue  and  blac\ 


The  restraint  of  its  clear-cut  classic  design  with  the  charm 
of  its  modern  color  gives  individuality  to  this  print 
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silk  and  cotton  and  mo- 
hair. When  the  design  is 
embellished  with  tinsel — 
just  a  dash  of  it — the  re- 
sult is  a  fabric  of  unusual 
allure  and  substance.  For 
portieres,  and  hangings  it 
is  unexcelled,  and  for 
upholstery  it  is  without  a 
rival,  holding  its  own 
with  a  robust  freshness, 
against  the  ravages  of 
time  and  use.  It  comes 
in  a  variety  of  designs — in 
some  cases  duplicating 
the  designs  of  the  more 
costly  satin  fabrics.  The 
colorful  enduring  quality 
of  this  material  recom- 
mends it  for  use  in  living 
rooms  and  other  quarters 
where  we  like  to  lounge 
and  live  without  thought 
of  wear  and  tear. 

For  those  who  prefer 
plain  textiles  in  their 
scheme  of  decoration, 
there  are  dazzling  taf- 
fetas, mercerized  reps, 
and  an  endless  selection  of 
dainty  striped  poplins. 
For  small  rooms,  taffeta  is  appropriate  for  curtains  and  portieres, 
because  it  helps  to  create  an  illusion  of  space.  In  bedrooms  it  makes 
lovely  portieres,  window  draperies  and  bedspreads.     Combined  with 

upholstery  of  any  of 
the  exquisite  striped 
cotton  or  mohair  dam- 
asks, it  insures  a  lovely 
interior.  For  cushions 
on  velour  or  brocade 
couches  or  window 
seats,  it  is  a  conceit  that 
makes  for  quietness 
and  balance  in  the 
decorative  harmony  of 
homes. 

Stripes  in  almost 
every  fabric  are  very 
popular.  Silk  damask 
in  shadow  stripes — in 
pastel  colors — has  hosts 
of  admirers.  Its  lus- 
trous sheen  and  quality, 
and  exquisite  color, 
adapt  it  particularly  for  upholstery  of  furniture  of  any  of  the 
French  periods.  The  damask  is  irresistible  when  the  shadow  stripe 
is  combined  with  a  tiny  boutonniere  design  that  is  colorful  and  well 
spaced. 

In  the  le9s  expensive  materials  too,  stripes  come  in  for  a  full  share 
of  admiration.     There  are  tempting  poplins — silk  and  mercerized — 
wide  striped   and   narrow;   also   striped   in   a  sort   of   strata  of   har- 
monious colors,  with  a 
quiet  interim   of   plain 
fabric.     These  poplins 
are  lovely  for  sun  par- 
lors   and    for    wicker 
furniture.       They    are 
sunfast,    holding    their 
colors   as   well    as   the 
more     expensive      ma- 
terials. 

Mercerized  reps, 
armures,  and  shikii 
reps,  are  fabrics  for 
which  there  is  a  steady 
demand.  Armures 
show  raised  figures, 
generally  small,  on  a 
rep  ground.  The  de- 
sign is  of  the  same 
color  as  the  ground. 
Shikii  reps  are  an  ir- 
regular weave— the  rep    Modern  fabric  design  in  which  brilliant  parrots, 


Antique  tapestry  used  most  effectively  as  a  background  for  a  low  sideboard, 
Italian  chairs,  upholstered  with  tapestry 


wide  and  coarse  like 
Shantung  silk.  The  di 
versities  in  the  weave 
are  pleasing  and  unob- 
trusive. It  has  fine 
wearing  qualities,  whichi 
coupled  with  its  lovclvjjt 
color  and  silky  surface, 
make  it  excellent  for  up- 
holstery  and   portien-. 

Among  the  lij 
fabrics  is  a  mercerized 
cotton  in  lovely  blues, 
orchids,  rose,  jade  green, 
and  ox  red,  with  a  simple 
design  of  a  gold  ripple — 
suggestive  of  a  sun  shim- 
mer on  a  summer  sea.  It 
is  especially  suitable  for 
distinctive  bedrooms  and 
boudoirs,  not  only  as  cur- 
tain draperies  and  por- 
tieres, but  also  for  bed- 
spreads. 

There  are  many  other 
varieties  of  materials, 
artificial  silks  and  mer- 
cerized cottons,  with  cap- 
tivating designs  of 
Chinese,  Moorish  and 
French       origins;       plain 


Chair  seat  of  rose,  blue  and  gold  against  an 
mil    black    background,    most    distinguished 


at      intervals      appears 


bloom  and  quaint   old  houses  figure 


tight-woven  reps  in  the  natural  color  for  slip  covers ;  silk  striped  Jaspe 

cloth  and  hosts  of  others  to  suit  every  need  of  the  professional  or  ama- 
teur interior  decorator. 

A  very  commendable  fact  about  the  less  expensive  mediums  used 

for  the  embellishment  of  homes  is  that  there  is  never  the  slightest  devia- 
tion    from     standards    of     quality. 

Every  bit  of  artificial  silk  material, 

every   mercerized    rep   or   moire,    is 

a    thing   of    perfection    in    its    own 

sphere,  the  colors  employed  being  as 

authentic    and    sunfast,    the   designs 

as  true  to  the  best  traditions,  as  the 

very   costly    brocades    and   damasks. 

Of   course,    the   lighter,    and    in   a 

sense     less     legitimate     fabrics,     so 

charming  in  the  right  environments, 

should    not    be   compared   with    the 

more    sumptuous    products    of    the 

loom.     Analogies  and  contrasts  are 

futile  and  stupid  processes  anyway. 

Beauty     has     many     aspects     and 

moods;   all   are  entities   and   there- 
fore worthy  of  appreciation  in  their 

own      right.         A      drawing-room 

paneled    in    rose,    or    Gainsborough 

blue,  or  jade  lustre  moire,  may  be 

an  interior  of  great  distinction  and 

quaint    charm.      The    same    room 

done  in  a  rich  French  or  Venetian 

brocatelle,  or  in  a  unique  and  star- 
tling painted  satin, 
that  embodies  in  its 
design,  an  unusually 
beautiful  sequence, 
the  oft  used  motifs 
of  bird  of  paradise, 
tropical  flowers  and 
sharp-pointed  droop- 
ing palm  foliage, 
should  be  impres- 
sive, of  princely 
magnificence  in  its 
decorative  scheme. 

For  the  illustra- 
tions of  this  article 
credit  is  due  J.  H. 
Thorp  &  Co.,  Orin- 
oko  Mills,  Stroheim 
&  Romann,  Bron-  H 
schwig    &    Fils,    F.Q 

Schumacher  &  Co        Directoire    brocatelle    it 
Elms  &  Sellon  and     ecru>  Uue>  gunmetai  and  vioiet 
Cheney  Bros.  after  a  French  design 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 

THE  SYMBOL  OF  WORTH,  The  Substance  of  Good  Taste 


THE  RESERVE  OF  AN  ARISTOCRAT 


T 


bronze  or  a  Renaissance   facade,    the   Rolls-Royce 


HE  formal  grace  of  perfect  composition 
distinguishes  the  Rolls-Royce.  Yet,  admi- 
rable as  it  appears,  only  those  who  know 
the  principles  that  govern  its  manufacture 
can  appraise  it  intelligently.  Like  a  Greek 
elights   those    most    who   know   it  best. 


The  Rolls-Royce  organization  is  not 
particularly  interested  in  how  or  whv 
other  cars  are  made.  It  is  not  concerned 
with  developing  one  feature  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  It  does  not,  and  it 
never  will,  make  a  car  primarily  to  sell 
at  a  certain  price.  The  single-track 
mind  of  this  company  works  for  this 
solitary  purpose — to  build  the  best  car  in 
the  world. 

A  year  of  flawless  performance  and  you 
begin  to  appreciate  it.  A  few  more  years 
of  hard  usage  and  you  contemplate  its 
repair  bills,  its  upkeep  and  maintenance 
figures  with  complete  satisfaction.  Five 
years,  six  years,  seven  years — and  at  a 
point  where  most  cars  go  to  the  second- 


hand dealer  the  Rolls-Royce  is  only 
fairly  launched  in  your  service. 
And  when  you  realize  that  a  majority 
of  the  Rolls-Rovces  that  tea-time  brings 
to  Pierre's  or  that  Monday  night  brings 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  are  more 
than  ten  years  old  .  .  .  look  about  ten 
weeks  old  .  .  .  run  as  smoothly  as  though 
ere  ten  days  old  .  .  .  and  have 
unnumbered  years  of  perfect  service  yet 
to  give  .   .   . 

Then  you  will  be  ready  and  willing  to 
admit  that  your  Rolls-Royce  has  proved 
a  shrewd,  safe  investment  in  permanent 
transportation.  For  the  Rolls-Royce  does 
not  wear  out.  It  takes  the  years  as  it 
takes  the  hills — in  its  stride. 


Any  Rolls-Royce  may  be  -pur- 
chased with  a  moderate  initial 
-payment  and  the  balance  will  be 
conveniently  distributed . 


Come  to  our  showrooms,  see  the  beautiful 
designs  in  coach  work,  and  arrange  for  a 
hundred-mile  trip  that  will  be  a  revela- 
tion in  ease  and  comfort,  in  ability  and 
performance.  Rolls-Royce,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Branches:  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco.  Representatives  in  leading 
cities. 
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Elizabethan  oak 
paneled  lining 
room,  with  old 
English  furniture 
by  Charles  of 
London 


An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  this  room 
is  the  richly  carved 
antique  fireplace 
which  actually 
once  prov ided 
warmth  for  Queen 
Elizabeth 


Beautiful  Antique  and  Modern  House  Furnishings 


A  Rare  Collection  of  House  Fittings  and  Furnishings   Were  Brought  Together 
at  the  Last  Exhibition  of  the  Art-in-Trades  Club 


I 


N  the  modern  art  of  interior  dec- 
orating, travel  and  experience 
have  created  a  better  sense  of 
artistic  values;  increased  knowl- 
edge has  led 
to  higher  re- 
quirements in  decorating 
and  furnishing;  increased 
wealth  has  made  possible 
the  gratification  of  more 
discriminating  tastes. 

To  meet  these  new  re- 
quirements, to  gratify 
these  more  exacting  tastes, 
designer,  manufacturer 
and  artisan  long  since 
realized  the  desirability — 
indeed,  the  necessity — of 
more  complete  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  what 
is  correct,  artistically  and 
historically,  in  interior 
decoration  and  home  fur- 
nishings. 

As   early    as    1902    the 
need  was  felt,  and  a  course 
of  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples  of  color  and    form 
was     organized      in     the 
West    Side    Y.W.C.A., 
New  York  City,  by  Wil- 
liam   Sloane   Coffin,   with 
Frank   Alvah   Parsons   as 
director  and  lecturer.     A 
year  later  a  course  in  his- 
toric ornament  and  period 
decoration    was    added.      These    courses    met 
with     surprising    success.       Attendance    con- 
stantly increased,  and  an  esprit  de  corps  devel- 
oped which  at  first  manifested  itself  in  a  yearly 
dinner  to  Mr.  Parsons.     Occasional  meetings 
and  dinners,  however,  soon  proved  inadequate 
to  satisfy  the  growing  enthusiasm,  and  in  1906 
a   permanent    club   was    organized,    including 


By  WINIFRED  WILLSON 

others  of  kindred  interests.  The  name  taken 
was  the  "Art-in-Trades  Club,"  and  its  objects 
were  outlined  as  follows: 

"To    bring    into    association    men    engaged 


Photographs  by  F.  M.  Demurest 

English  18th  Century  dining  room  with  rare  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  pieces,  by 
Frank  Partridge,  Inc.,  and  Stair  and  Andrew,  Inc. 

in  or  interested  in  the  Arts  and  Art  Trades 
for  mutual  advancement  and  study;  to  study 
the  principles  of  art  as  applied  to  trades  con- 
nected with  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of 
buildings;  to  harmonize  commercial  activity 
with  the  growing  art  tendencies  of  the  present 
time ;  to  foster  feeling  and  taste  for  art  expres- 
sion in  general ;  and  to  strengthen  the  natural 


bond  between  those  thus  allied  by  fellowship 
and  a  community  of  interests." 

Through  diverse  and  valuable  activities  the 
club  has  lived  up  to  these  aims.     The  yearly 
programs    have    been    va- 
ried and  instructive ;  and 
lectures     and    demonstra- 
tions by  experts  in   every 
field    of    interior    decora- 
tion have  proved  a  liberal 
education    to    members. 
Expansion  was  inevitable, 
and     in     1923    the    club 
established    a     permanent 
clubhouse,     with     lecture 
hall,  dining-room,  library, 
committee  rooms,  and  fur- 
nished bedrooms  for  mem- 
bers resident  at  the  club. 
The    general    public 
also  has  benefited 
through  its  activities.     In 
cooperation  with  the  Met- 
ropolitan    Museum     and 
the    University    of    New 
York,  the  Art-in-Trades 
Club  has  acted  as  under- 
writer   to    the    extent    of 
$5,000      to     establish      a 
course  of  sixty  lectures  on 
decoration     and     furnish- 
ings which  was  given   at 
the     Metropolitan      Mu- 
seum under  the  direction 
of    Professor   Fiske    Kim- 
ball.     Ten   of   these   lec- 
tures  were   given   by   members    of   the    club. 
The   course   aroused   such   keen   interest   that 
it    immediately    became    self-supporting,    and 
during  the  past  year  proved  valuable  to  many 
engaged   in   the   art  trades,   as  well  as   large 
numbers  merely  in  search  of  culture. 

It  was  in  September,   1922,  that  the  club 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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GUMWOOD  | 

one  or  Americ  \'s  i 

Finest  Cabinet  j 

Hardwoods  4 


Gumwood  for  solid  parts  per- 

mi  i  i  xtra  v. due  in  thtartiSli 

combination  of  otRcr  woods  used 

for  surfaces 


The  pattern  in  figured 
gumwood  obeys  in 
known  law.  It  is  dis- 
tinctive, characteristic 
and  individual —  al- 
ways a  fascinating 
study  in  Nature's 
handicraft 


A  gracefully  proportioned  door,  exterior 
and  interior  woodwork  of '  AniericanGuni- 
wood,  cm d  good  furniture  in  which  this 
dependable  wood  is  used,  contribute  to 

the  charm   of  a   well  appointed   home 


A  Wxxl  that  brings  Good  Furniture  within  reach 


MORE  actual  value  may  be  put 
into  the  design  and  craftsman- 
ship of  the  furniture  which  adorns 
your  home,  when  American  Gum- 
wood,  a  cabinet  hardwood  of  surpass- 
ing quality  and  texture,  is  suitably 
used  in  the consr.rudt.ion  of  solid  parts. 

This  native  wood  permits  the  utmost 
in  appearance,  in  the  artistic  treat- 
ment of  other  woods  used  for  orna- 
mental surfaces,  without  sacrifice  of 
value  or  beauty.  It  brings  good  fur- 
niture within  reach  of  the  average 
purse.  Ask  leading  retail  furniture 
dealers. 

The  Rich  Harmony  of  Paneled  Walk 

For  those  who  love  the  dignified  at- 
mosphere of  a  paneled  interior  in  liv- 


ing room,  dining  room,  or  library, 
the  soft  delicate  coloring  of  American 
Gumwood  offers  rare  opportunity. 
Either  plain  grain,  or  figured  in  the 
fantastic  yet  subdued  patterns  of  Na- 
ture, the  individuality  of  gumwood 


Construction,  design  and  finish — the  best. 
American  Gumwood  liberally  used 


enhances  the  appointments  of  a  mod- 
ern room. 

In  our  booklet  you  will  find  illustra- 
tions in  full  colors  suggesting  the 
decorative  possibilities  of  this  won- 
derful wood,  also  a  brief  story  of  the 
beautiful  and  useful  gumwood  tree, one 
of  the  glories  of  our  southern  forests. 


Mail  this  coupon  fcr  your 
free  copy 

GUMWOOD  SERVICE  BU- 
REAU of  the   HARDWOOD 
MFRS.  INSTITUTE 
Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg 
Memphis,  Term. 
Please  send  me  your  booklet  — 
"  Beautiful  American  Gumwood  " 


Nam: .... 
Addr:  ss 

Cry     .. 
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opened  the  first  of  a  series  of  exhibi- 
tions of  Interior  Decorative  Art  at  the 

Waldorf  Astoria,  establishing  a  stand- 
ard which  it  has  lived  up  to  in  the 
exhibits  of  the  past   two  years. 

The  rooms  shown  in  the  exhibit 
which  closed  recentl}  wen-  line  ex- 
amples of  modern  decorating,  of  real 
educational  value,  both  from  an  artis- 
tic  and    an    historic   standpoint. 

The  A  m  e  r  i  C  a  n  Colonial  style, 
adapted  to  the  requirements  and  limi- 
tations of  the  modern  apartment,  was 
well  exemplified  in  a  late  eighteenth 
century  break  fast-room,  by  W.  and  J. 
Sloane,  oi  New  York,  which  suggested 
the  dignity  and  repose  of  a  more  gra- 
cious age — leisurely  breakfasts,  undis- 
turbed by  thoughts  of  the  impending 
subway  crush ;  charming  ladies,  lin- 
gering to  wash  fragile  coffee  cups 
with  deft  fingers.  Such  a  room  would 
grow  old  gracefully. 

The  furniture  —  modern  reproduc- 
tions of  fine  old  pieces  —  was  well 
chosen,  both  for  variety  and  for  com- 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Rich  Spanish-Italian    entresol   by   Raymond   Anthony   Court,   Inc.,    in    collaboration   with   the 
Orsenigo   Company 


Beautiful    hand-wrought    grille    by    the    Edward    F.    Caldwell    Company    with    fine 
Chippendale  chairs  flanking  the  entrance 


fort.  So  often  a  dining-room  is  solely  suited  to  dining,  and 
serves  no  more  ideal  purpose  in  this  complicated  pageant  of 
living.  Not  so  with  this  one.  A  fine  old  secretary  desk  (the 
original  used  by  Lafayette),  a  sofa  copied  from  an  early  Ameri- 
can model,  an  inviting  wing  chair,  help  to  dispel  the  austerity 
of  a  mere  breakfast  room  and  make  it  a  place  to  linger  in  and 
enjoy.  The  graceful  table,  Empire  in  feeling;  the  simple  oval 
mirror  above  the  fireplace ;  the  painted  commode,  Sheraton, 
with  decorations  suggested  by  an  early  American  fabric ;  the 
fire-dogs,  picked  up  in  Salem: — all  were  representative  of  what 
was  undoubtedly  the  best  period  of  American  decorating. 

A  small  American  Colonial  apartment,  decorated  by  M.  L. 
Overton,  in  collaboration  with  the  Erskine-Danforth  Corpora- 
tion, reproduced  the  charm  of  Colonial  simplicity  without 
sacrificing  the  essential  comforts  and  conveniences  of  modern 
life.  The  decorators  endeavored  to  illustrate  what  a  group 
of  cabinet  makers  of  early  Colonial  days  might  have  done  had 
they  been  confronted  with  the  problem  of  making  furniture  for 
the  modern  apartment. 

A  corribi'nation  living-room  and  dining-room  and  two  bed- 
rooms composed  the  suite,  the  keynote  of  color  in  each  room 
being  furnished  by  a  hand-made  braided  rug,  covering  almost 
the  entire  floor  space. 

The  living-room,  especially,  was  delightful — a  room  one 
could  well  imagine  as  a  refuge  from  the  bustle  and  confusion 
of  modern  life.  A  fine  Hepplewhite  settee,  a  comfortable  wing 
chair,  a  butterfly  table  and  china  cat,  cosily  grouped  about  the 
fireplace,  suggested  long,  lazy  chats  and  intimate  afternoon 
teas. 

The    color    scheme     enhanced     this     feeling     of     repose  — 


dark  amethyst  and  gray  greens,  relieved  by  gaily  em- 
broidered curtains,  with  table,  lamp  and  clock  in  Chi- 
nese red.  This  Swiss  wall  clock  was  a  delightful  touch, 
vying  in  interest  with  the  quaint  lamp  made  from  an 
old  red  bottle,  the  stopper  serving  as  the  top  piece  of 
the  shade. 

A  cabinet  desk  stood  in  one  corner,  combining  vari- 
ous elements  of  colonial  design ;  and  dining  accommo- 
dation was  provided  by  a  curious  maple  cabinet,  a 
breakfast  table  and  four  comfortable  arm  chairs,  incon- 
spicuously placed,  so  that  the  room  lost  nothing  of  its 
cosy,  informal   air. 

In  the  gentleman's  bedroom,  the  bed  especially  de- 
served notice — an  interesting  adaptation  of  the  Pilgrim 
settle,  with  the  low  headboard  that  creates  a  feeling 
of  space  in  small  rooms.  An  adjustable  butterfly  night 
table,  which  might  be  used  on  either  side,  was  a  prac- 
tical and  unique  feature. 

As  a  whole,  the  suite  effectively  solved  the  problem  of 
how  one  may  furnish  a  small  apartment  with  things 
that  are  in  good  taste,  moderate  in  price,  and  lasting 
in  value. 

For  the  connoisseur  in  old  furniture,  a  rare  treat  was 
provided  in  the  English  eighteenth  century  dining-room, 
decorated  by  Frank  Partridge,  Inc.,  and  Stair  and 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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American  Colonial  breakfast  room,  late  18th  Century:   a  simple  adaptation  of  the 

best   period    of   American    decorating    admirably    suited    to    the    modern    apartment 

by  W.  &  J.  Sloane 
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A   LARGE   COLLECTION 

OF 

OLD  ENGLISH  DINING  CHAIRS 
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UOTY  Face  Powders  are  the 
unvarying  choice  of  the  most  eoc— 
auisite  womenjor  the  entrancing 
subtleties  of  tone ,  of  texture  and  of 
fragrance  which  they  add  to  beau- 
ty. Cjh&y  are  in  a  wide  range  of 
nine  true  shades. 

BLANC  -NATUREL  -  ROSE  No.  1 

ROSE  No. 2  -  RACHEL  No.  1 

RACHEL  No.  2  —  OCRE 

MAUVE  — OCRE -ROSE 


^Address  "Dept.  A.ScD.  2" 
"PERSONAL  SERVICE  BUREAU' 

Qvr  guidance  in  choosing  the  correct 
Face  Powder-  shade  ana,  expressive 
perfume  odeur  to  intensify  individuality 

COTY  ,.c. 

ZJ4-  CJifth  CZvenue   <7&u>york. 


EMPHASIZING  INDIVIDUALITY  WITH  SUBTLE  CHARM 
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opened  the  first  of  a  series  of  exhibi- 
tions of  Interior  Decorative  Art  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria,  establishing  a  stand- 
ard which  it  lias  lived  up  to  in  the 
exhibits  of  the  past   two  years. 

The  rooms  shown  in  the  exhibit 
which  closed  recently  were  line  ex- 
amples of  modem  decorating,  of  real 
educational  value,  both  from  an  artis- 
tic  and    an    historic  standpoint. 

Tlie  A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n  Colonial  style, 
adapted  to  the  requirements  and  limi- 
tations of  the  modern  apartment,  was 
well  exemplified  m  a  late  eighteenth 
century  breakfast-room,  by  W.  and  J. 
Sloane,  of  New  York,  which  suggested 
the  dignity  and  repose  of  a  more  gra- 
cious age — leisurely  breakfasts,  undis- 
turbed by  thoughts  of  the  impending 
subway  crush ;  charming  ladies,  lin- 
gering  to  wash  fragile  coffee  cups 
with  deft  fingers.  Such  a  room  would 
grow  old  gracefully. 

The  furniture  —  modern  reproduc- 
tions of  fine  old  pieces  —  was  well 
chosen,  both  for  variety  and   for  com- 


4RTS  A    DECORATION 


Rich  Spanish-Italian    entresol   by   Raymond   Anthony   Court,   Inc.,    in    collal 
Orsenigo    Company 


oration    with   the 


Beautiful    hand-wrought    grille    by    the    Edward    F.    Caldwell    Company 
Chippendale  chairs  flanking  the  entrance 


dark  amethyst  and  gray  greens,  relieved  by  gaily  em- 
broidered curtains,  with  table,  lamp  and  clock  in  Chi- 
nese red.  This  Swiss  wall  clock  was  a  delightful  touch, 
vying  in  interest  with  the  quaint  lamp  made  from  an 
old  red  bottle,  the  stopper  serving  as  the  top  piece  of 
the  shade. 

A  cabinet  desk  stood  in  one  corner,  combining  vari- 
ous elements  of  colonial  design ;  and  dining  accommo- 
dation was  provided  by  a  curious  maple  cabinet,  a 
breakfast  table  and  four  comfortable  arm  chairs,  incon- 
spicuously placed,  so  that  the  room  lost  nothing  of  its 
cosy,  informal   air. 

In  the  gentleman's  bedroom,  the  bed  especially  de 
served  notice — an  interesting  adaptation  of  the  Pilgrim 
settle,  with  the  low  headboard  that  creates  a  feeling 
of  space  in  small  rooms.  An  adjustable  butterfly  night 
table,  which  might  be  used  on  either  side,  was  a  prac- 
tical and  unique  feature. 

As  a  whole,  the  suite  effectively  solved  the  problem  of 
how  one  may  furnish  a  small  apartment  with  things 
that  are  in  good  taste,  moderate  in  price,  and  lasting 
in  value. 

For  the  connoisseur  in  old  furniture,  a  rare  treat  was 
provided  in  the  English  eighteenth  century  dining-room, 
decorated  by  Frank  Partridge,  Inc.,  and  Stair  and 
(Continued  on  pa,jc  75) 


fort.  So  often  a  dining-room  is  solely  suited  to  dining,  and 
serves  no  more  ideal  purpose  in  this  complicated  pageant  of 
living.  Not  so  with  this  one.  A  fine  old  secretary  desk  (the 
original  used  by  Lafayette),  a  sofa  copied  from  an  early  Ameri- 
can model,  an  inviting  wing  chair,  help  to  dispel  the  austerity 
of  a  mere  breakfast  room  and  make  it  a  place  to  linger  in  and 
enjoy.  The  graceful  table,  Empire  in  feeling;  the  simple  oval 
mirror  above  the  fireplace;  the  painted  commode,  Sheraton, 
with  decorations  suggested  by  an  early  American  fabric ;  the 
fire-dogs,  picked  up  in  Salem: — all  were  representative  of  what 
was  undoubtedly  the  best  period  of  American  decorating. 

A  small  American  Colonial  apartment,  decorated  by  M.  L. 
Overton,  in  collaboration  with  the  Erskine-Danforth  Corpora- 
tion, reproduced  the  charm  of  Colonial  simplicity  without 
sacrificing  the  essential  comforts  and  conveniences  of  modern 
life.  The  decorators  endeavored  to  illustrate  what  a  group 
of  cabinet  makers  of  early  Colonial  days  might  have  done  had 
they  been  confronted  with  the  problem  of  making  furniture  for 
the  modern  apartment. 

A  combination  living-room  and  dining-room  and  two  bed- 
rooms composed  the  suite,  the  keynote  of  color  in  each  room 
being  furnished  by  a  hand-made  braided  rug,  covering  almost 
the  entire  floor  space. 

The  living-room,  especially,  was  delightful — a  room  one 
could  well  imagine  as  a  refuge  from  the  bustle  and  confusion 
of  modern  life.  A  fine  Hepplewhite  settee,  a  comfortable  wing 
chair,  a  butterfly  table  and  china  cat,  cosily  grouped  about  the 
fireplace,  suggested  long,  lazy  chats  and  intimate  afternoon 
teas. 

The    color    scheme     enhanced     this     feeling     of     repose  — 


American  Colonial  breakfast  room,  late  18th  Century:   a  simple  adaptation  of  the 

best   period   of   American    decorating    admirably    suited    to    the    modern    apartment 

by  W.  &  J.  Sloane 
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V_>OTY  Face  Powders  are  the 
unvarying  choice  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite women  for  the  entrancing 
subtleties  of  tone ,  of  texture  and  of 
fragrance  which  they  add  to  beau- 
ty, fflzey  are  in  a  wide  ranae  of 
nine  true  shades. ■ — — 
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Face  Powder-  shade  ana.  expressive 
perfume  odeur  to  intensify  individuality 
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Sheraton    mahogany    tea-table    with    finely    carved 

support  and  top  with   band  of   inlay.     Old   black 

and  gold  lacquer  tray  with  George  III  tea  service 

and  caddy.     Courtesy  of  Stair  &  Andrew 


Georgian  Sheffield  cake  basket  and  coffee  urn  with 

sterling  silver,  16-inch  tray,  bearing  a  coat  of  arms, 

and  made   by    John   Charter   (1774).     Courtesy  of 

Adolph  Roehm 


Lamp  of  green  Vene- 
tian glass  on  antique 
gold  cast  base.  Height, 
31  inches.  Pagoda 
shade  of  Kosu  tapes- 
try. Walnut  chair  and 
table,  Georgian  pe- 
riod. Courtesy  of 
the  Dinan-Licourt  Co. 
Painted  canvas,  6-foot 
screen  with  Louis  XV 
motifs.  Courtesy  of 
T.  F.  Baldwin 


r. 
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Hanging  book 
shelves,  38  inches 
long  and  6  or  10 
inches  wide,  in 
Chinese  red,  blue, 
or  green  lacquer. 
Courtesy  of  the 
Frankl  Galleries 
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A   LARGE   COLLECTION 

OF 

OLD  ENGLISH  DINING  CHAIRS 

NOW  ON 

EXHIBITION 


ONE    EACH    OF    A    SET    OF 

TWELVE    FINE    CHIPPENDALE 

DINING    CHAIRS 


Stair^AndreW 

OF 
LONDON 

45  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Spanish    iron    seventeenth-century   fire- 
place set,  and  sixteenth-century  fire-irons. 
Courtesy  of  the  Spanish  Antique  Shop 


Louis  XVI  table  (1771)  attributed  to 
Roussel,  Maitre  Ebenistre.  Parquet- 
erie  in  colored  wood  and  figures  with 
ivory  faces.  Soft  paste  Sevres  group 
(about  1775),  signed  by  Brachard. 
Courtesy  of  Henry  Symons  &  Co. 


Covered   crystal   siveetmeat  jar, 

decorated  with  colored  hunting 

scene.     Diameter,    6    inches. 

Courtesy  of  Rena  Rosenthal 


Early  American  maple  table,  21  x  24 
inches,  semi-oval  top.  Lamp,  height 
25  inches,  reproduction  of  early 
American  glass  pickle- jar,  painted  in- 
side any  desired  color.  Parchment 
shade,  18  inches  diameter.  Copper 
lustre  pitcher.  Courtesy  of  Westport 
Antique  Shop 


Telephone-book    cover    of    Italian    paper,    with 

folding    magnifying    glass    attached    by   ribbon. 

Courtesy  of  Q's 


Pouter  pigeons  in  French  pottery.  Soft  gray  and  rose  colorings.  Height. 
9%  inches.  Signed  copies.  Antique  compote  of  white  enameled  and  etched 
glass,  with  gold  tracery  and  silver  base.   Courtesy  of  Aroc  Interior  Decorations 


Antique  Chinese 
brown  pottery  wall 
pocket,  5  inches  long. 
Courtesy  of  Mary 
Coggeshall 
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A  pleasing  ensemble  in  a  Living 
Room  of  a  New  York  Apartment 
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Antiques  Interior  Decorations 

715  Fifth  Avenue 

PALM  BEACH 


Tapestries 

New  York 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Weaving  for  Health  and  Happiness 

The  Artistic  and  Therapeutic  Value  of  Weaving  as  It  Is  Taught  Today 
By  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 


BEAUTY  as  an  important  ad- 
dition to  the  pharmacopoeia? 
Artistic  handicraft  as  a  valued 
aid  in  the  healing  of  physical 
ailments?  The  loom  and  the 
weaver's  skill  worthy  of 
a  place  of  honor  beside  use-proved  drugs 
and  modern  surgical  instruments?  How 
the  doctors  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  with 
their  leeches  and  their  blisters  and  their 
potions,  would  have  been  scandalized  by 
the  suggestion !  And  how  those  of  fifty, 
even  twenty-five,  years  ago  would  have 
pooh-poohed  the  idea  as  too  silly  for  con- 
sideration ! 

But  even  their  scoffing  souls  would  be 
convinced  if  they  were  to  revisit  this 
whirligig  of  a  planet  and  ride  on  a  sun- 
beam into  the  studio  of  the  Snow-Abbott 
Looms  in  the  Art  Center  Building, 
and  follow  their  weaving  experiments. 
For  there,  with  the  sunshine  glinting 
from  old  brass  and  copper,  lighting  up 
cabinets  filled  with  silk  and  cotton  skeins 
as  varied  and  lovely  of  color  as  an  old- 
fashioned  garden  and  glowing  upon  the 
designs  which  busy  fingers  are  weaving 
on  the  looms,  they  would  find  such  evi- 
dences of  nerves  restored,  power  of  con- 
centration reestablished,  and  hope  re- 
gained as  would  convince  the  veriest  old 
fogy  that  there  must,  after  all,  be  "some- 
thing in  it." 

The  success  of  Miss  Edith  H.  Snow 
and  Miss  Beatrice  V.  Abbott  in  the 
Snow-Abbott  Looms,  which  they  estab- 
lished two  years  ago,  bears  convincing 
evidence  to  the  therapeutic  value  of 
beautiful  and  artistic  handicraft  in  weav- 
ing, a  value  so  important  and  so  recently 
discovered    that    no    one    yet    knows    its 


limits.  Their  success  suggests  also  that  it  is 
time  to  revise  at  least  one  of  the  standards  of 
comparative  values  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life 
— the  popular  estimate  of  the  practical  value 
of    beauty    and    artistry    in    everyday    living. 


Photos  by  Ira   I) 

This 


A  jour  harness  table  loom  which  weaves  anything 

that   can    be   done  on    a   twenty-inch   floor   loom,   a 

practical    modern   design 


old  spinning-wheel  is  in  daily  use 
for  winding   bobbins 

There  are,  of  course,  other 
studios  and  other  weavers 
working  with  fine  achieve- 
ment along  similar  lines. 
But  the  broad  basis,  original 
methods  and  creative  spirit 
of  their  work,  as  well  as  the 
success  they  have  attained, 
gives  a  special  interest  to  the 
Snow-Abbott  looms.  Here, 
for  instance,  have  been  com- 
bined for  the  first  time  the 
teaching  of  weaving  as  ari 
artistic  handicraft  and  for 
its  therapeutic  value.  Here- 
tofore these  have  been  taught 
separately.  But  it  is  a  first 
principle  in  the  work  of  this 
studio  that  training  the 
artistic  sense  and  affording 
pleasure  by  working  with 
beautiful  materials  are  im- 
portant factors  in  any  cura-  , 
tive  occupation.  And  so,  for 
whatever  purpose  a  pupil 
desires  to  learn  weaving, 
these  two  studio  chiefs  en- 
deavor to  make  their  instruc- 
tion result  in  an  enlarged 
and  freshened  sens;  of 
beauty,  a  stimulated  creative 
faculty  and  a  pervasive  sat- 
isfaction in  the  creation  of 
something  that  is  artistic, 
beautiful    and    useful.      This 


is  not  mere  theory  with  them.  They  have 
found  by  the  actual  results  of  their  daily 
work  that  these  things  all  have  a  wholesome, 
healing  influence  on  physical  ills  and  on  the 
outlook  on  life.  Miss  Abbott  and  Miss  Snow 
are  agreed  that  their  experience  here  and 
the  results  they  have  attained  by  their 
methods  give  final  proof  of  the  curative 
value  of  beauty,  artistry,  freedom  for  the 
creative  imagination  and  usefulness  of 
product.  Among  their  pupils,  however, 
various  motives  for  the  desire  to  learn 
weaving  are  discovered. 

"We  have  a  great  variety  of  pupils," 
said  Miss  Abbott.  "Perhaps  there  are 
more  who  intend  to  become  therapeutic 
aids  than  of  any  other  kind.  They  are 
learning  weaving  in  order  to  teach  the 
craft  to  patients  in  hospitals  and  to  super- 
vise their  work.  Physicians  are  using 
artistic  handicraft  more  and  more  in 
hospitals  and  sanitariums  as  they  learn  its 
curative  value,  and  weaving,  they  have 
found,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  and 
practical  for  their  purposes.  Those  who 
learn  weaving  for  this  purpose  need  to 
know  more  than  just  how  to  teach  the 
mechanical  process.  They  need  to  know 
what  kinds  of  weaving  are  suitable  for 
different  kinds  of  patients,  how  to  make 
the  work  appeal  to  the  latent  sense  of 
beauty  and  appreciation  of  artistry  in  the 
sick  person  and  to  understand  how  im- 
portant this  is  and  how  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  physician.  Some  of 
our  pupils  are  convalescents  sent  by 
their  physicians  and  others  are  nervous 
women  and  girls  who  perhaps  are  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


Courtesy  of  the  Art  Center  Bulletin 

The   "Devereux"  four   harness   loom  taken   from   a 

very  old  model.    Either  Colonial  or  tapestry  weaves 

may    be   done    most   successfully   on   this   loom 
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Washington,  D.  C. 
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Walter  M.  Ballard,  interior  decorator,  Philip  M.  /ullsen,  archite 


Carpeted  "with,  rich,  colorful  linen 

— one  of  the  most  magnificent  Country  Cluhs  in  America 


Here,  on  a  lovely  spot  overlooking  the  Virginia 
hills,  is  the  fashionable  gathering  place  for  official 
Washington's  play  hours.  The  new  Congressional 
Country  Club  was  founded  as  a  place  where, 
amid  congenial  surroundings,  more  intimate  con- 
tacts could  be  established  by  our  government 
officials  with  their  co-members— the  leaders  in 
civil  life  from  every  section  of  the  country. 

It  is  fitting  that  a  club  of  such  importance 
should  be  beautifully  housed  in 
a  building  of  special  design;  that 
the  luxury  and  beauty  of  its  ap- 
pointments should  make  it  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  Country 
Clubs  in  America. 

And  it  is  significant  that  its 
rooms  and  halls  are  covered  with 
Klearflax— woven  entirely  of 
linen;  only  of  pure  virgin  flax. 

This  linen,  with  its  remark- 
able affinity  for  color,  makes 
possible  in  Klearflax  tonesof  won- 
derful softness  and  richness. 
Decorators  find  in  a  wide  selec- 
tion of  both  colors  and  designs, 
just  the  shade  and  pattern  to 
harmonize  with  every  interior. 


Other  distinctive  features,  too,  make  Klear- 
flax rugs  and  carpets  the  ideal  floor  covering  for 
public  and  semi-public  buildings,  as  well  as  for 
every  room  in  the  home. 

Long  Wear 

Linen  is  the  strongest  of  all  fabrics.    Klearflax 

shows  this  unusual  strength  in  its  wearing  ability. 

Its  heavy,  thick  body  gives  really  excellent  wear. 

And  because  it  is  reversible  it  maybe  turned  over 
for  even  longer  service.  Being 
linen,  it  is  moth-proof.  It  is 
practically  burn-proof,  too. 


Easy  to  \eep  clean 


The    lovely    colorings    of   Klearflax 

ma\e  bedrooms  bright  and  cheerful 

yet  soft  and  restful  in  effect 


Klearflax  has  set  a  new  standard 
of  cleanliness  for  woven  floor 
coverings— a  feature  especially 
desirable  where  many  people 
congregate.  The  Klearflax  prin- 
ciple of  weaving  gives  such  a 
compact  body  that  dirt  does  not 
become  embedded.  The  surface 
dirt  is  the  only  dirt.  When  it  is 
removed  by  suction  sweeping 
and  occasional  brushing,  the  rug 
is  bright  and  fresh,  perfectly 
clean  and  sanitary. 


Klearflax 


LINEN  RUGS  &  CARPETING 

JromThe  Klearjlajc  Linen  Looms.  Inc. 

DULUTH. MINNESOTA 


Klearflax  offers  unusual  possibilities  for  every 
room;  soft,  restful  bedrooms;  colorful  yet  dig- 
nified living  rooms.  There  are  Klearflax  colors  and 
designs  for  every  decorative  scheme ;  lovely  linen 
colors  in  solid  tones,  interesting  Pickwick  mix- 
tures and  heathers.  You  will  also  find  a  pleasing 
selection  of  designs— smart  bordered  effects  and 
small  all-over  patterns.  And  Klearflax  is  so  sturdy 
that  it  is  ideal,  too,  for  rugs  or  carpeting  in  the 
office,  club,  hotel  or  church. 

Yet  it  costs  so  little 

Klearflax  would  be  economical  even  if  it  were  far 
more  costly.  But  its  moderate  first-cost  is  sur- 
prisingly low.  A  9x12  Klearflax  seamless  rug  is 
only  $49;  all-over  carpeting  $4.10  a  square  yard. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  dis- 
tinctive effects  you  can  obtain  with  Klearflax, 
send  for  our  beautiful  new  booklet  offered  below. 
The  Klearflax  Linen  Looms,  Inc.,  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota; New  York,  Textile  Bldg.,  29?  Fifth  Ave. 


Send  for  this  interesting  booklet 

This  new  booklet  shows  all  the  dif- 
ferent colors  and  designs  and  is  full 
of  interesting  information  about 
Klearflax.  We  will  gladly  senditfree. 
fust  use  the  coupon  below. 


r 

The  Klearflax  Linen  Looms,  Inc. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 


Pt 


Please  send  me  free  your  new  booklet  of  information 
about  Klearflax  Linen  Rugs  and  Carpets 


Address.. 
City 
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A  Maker  of  Candles 

The  Art  of  Mr.  Antonino  Ajello 
By  SHEILA  MAYNE 


^^^^?  HERE'S    a   story 
^^^^^  in  every  candle — 

M      ^^^  but    first    let    me 
|B  S  brush  the  snow  off 

^^^you!"  I  blinked 
incredulously,  a  s 
Mr.  Ajello — America's  foremost 
candle  craftsman — came  toward 
me  with  a  whisk  broom.  Gone, 
for  the  time  being,  was  the  flame 
of  pride  in  his  work  that  lit  his 
genial  face  in  response  to  my  re- 
quest for  an  interview.  He  was 
all  concern  for  my  well-being. 
I  had  come  in  out  of  the  hard 
drive  of  the  winter's  first  furious 
snow  storm,  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  perhaps  see  his  work 
shop,  and  perhaps  —  if  the 
mood  of  the  master  was  propi- 
tious— hear  some  of  his  stories, 
for  Mr.  Ajello  is  a  raconteur  as  well  as  an 
artist,  and  he  glories  rather  modestly  in  the 
fact.  He  works  for  sheer  love  of  his  craft, 
gets  all  the  joy  in  the  world  out  of  making 
beautiful  candles,  for  all  homes,  all  occasions, 
all  creeds.  And  so,  because  he  gives  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  his  work,  the  world  in  Amer- 
ica, and  elsewhere,  is  making  a  beaten  track 
to  his  door. 

"There's  a  story  to  every  candle — a  ro- 
mance," continued  Mr.  Ajello,  hanging  the 
whisk  broom  on  its  peg,  "I  will  introduce  you 
to  all  my  candles — Gracioso,  Maria  Louisa, 
Gloria." 

His  face  lit  with  the  story-teller's  joy  as 
he  led  the  way  toward  a  large  table,  on 
which  rested  his  treasures,  the  names  of  which 
he  litanied  with  a  lot  of  gusto.  I  followed 
appreciatively,    and    found    myself    in    a    fra- 


grant atmosphere.  My  surprise  did  not  escape 
Mr.    Ajello's   discerning   eye. 

"Sorrento  in  spring — orange  blossoms — that 
is  what  you  smell,"  he  informed  me.  "All  my 
candles  are  perfumed  and  named  for  fair 
ladies."  He  picked  up  a  box  of  tapering  lily- 
like candles,  and  straightway  his  mood  changed 
from  banter  to  the  utmost  reverence.  "These 
are  Eleonora  Duse  candles."  He  lifted  out 
of  its  box  a  delicate  lily-white  candle  artisti- 
cally wrought  with  a  lily  design,  and  scented 
elusively  with  orange  blossoms,  the  trage- 
dienne's favorite  scent.  "These  candles  can't 
be  bought — and  no  other  candles  'shall  be 
made  like  them — they  are  Eleonora  Duse  can- 
dles. If  I  wanted  to  commercialize  this  de- 
sign, I  could  make  lots  of  money — much  more 
than  I  need- — but  I  am  an  artist — I  want  to 
make  candles  because  1  love  them — not  to 
manufacture  wax  things  for  money — !  When 
I  die  1  will  care  more  about  leaving  the 
names  of  all  the  great  people  who  have  come 
to  me  for  their  candles,  in  that  big  Bible — he 
pointed  to  a  ponderous  tome  on  a  pedestal — 
than  a  lot  of  money!  Enrico  Caruso's  name 
is  in  that  book.  I  made  all  his  candles  for 
banquets  and  dinners.  They  were  all  lovely, 
but  he  liked  best  the  candle  I  made  for  his 
little  daughter  Gloria.  When  Enrico  Caruso 
died  I  made  for  him  the  biggest  candle  ever 
known.  It  will  burn  for  eighteen  centuries 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  I  will  never  make 
a  candle  as  big  as  that  for  any  other  man — 
not  for  a  million  dollars!"  I  marveled  at 
Mr.  Ajello's  altruism,  but  he  shrugged  it 
away  as  a  thing  of  small  moment. 

"Now  look — "  he  made  a  rapid  stride 
toward  another  table,  "see  this,"  he  pointed 
to  an  array  of  candles  of  different  shapes, 
sizes    and    designs,    "these   are    all    Prince    of 


Wales  candles — I  made,  oh,  so 
many  of  them — nine  thousand,  at 
least.  There  were  candles  for 
the  tables,  candles  for  torches 
held  by  attendants,  candles  for 
drawing-rooms,  bedrooms,  and 
all  different  in  size,  design  and 
perfume.  Society  ladies  came  to 
me  by  the  dozens  in  their  limou- 
sines every  day.  'Oh,  Mr. 
Ajello,'  they  all  said,  'make  me 
something  special  and  very  dif- 
ferent for  the  Prince.'  They 
tell  me  the  color  and  the  per- 
fume, and  I  make  them  candles, 
so  beautiful  that  the  Prince  is 
delighted."  Mr.  Ajello  chuckled 
humorously  and  held  up  for  my 
inspection  a  dainty  flower- 
encrusted  taper,  ivory-pink  in 
color,  and  smelling  faint  and 
sweet  like  a  cool  English  garden.  "These 
candles  are  not  for  sale,  either — I  give  them 
away,  maybe — " 

The  phone  rang,  and  Mr.  Ajello,  excusing 
himself  with  the  grace  of  a  courtier,  went  to 
answer  the  call  of  a  patron,  a  well-known 
judge.  The  latter  gave  his  order  by  merely 
suggesting  that  the  candles  be  oriental  in 
spirit.  The  question  of  size,  design,  and 
scent  was  left  to  Mr.  Ajello's  knowledge  and 
artistry.  While  the  conversation  on  the 
phone  was  in  progress,  I  snooped  around. 
The  clay  model  of  quite  a  large  candle,  with 
a  beautifully  moulded  figure  of  a  dryad  as 
the  design  attracted  my  attention.  When 
Mr.  Ajello  concluded  his  business  on  the 
phone,  he  was  very  much  pleased  with  my 
appreciation  of  the  modeling  of  the  candle. 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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A  group  of  Mr.  Ajello's  scented  candles  shown  in  Italian  polychrome  candlesticks.     The  two  tall  candles  are 
red  and  the  smaller  ones  pale  rose,  carrying  the    odor   of   jacqueminot   roses   and   apple   blossoms 
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A  Paneled  Room  at  the  Orsenigo  Gallerii 


^FT  THE  sumptuous  richness  of  the  William 
M  and   Mary   period   forms  but   one   of   the 

^^-*  attractive  displays  at  the  Orsenigo  Galler- 
ies. In  correctly  illustrated  surroundings,  the 
beautiful  furniture  of  the  famous  English,  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish  eras  of  decoration  is  arranged 

for     exhibition, representing    the    most     superb 

creations  of  masterly  craftsmanship  in  both  au- 
thentic antiques  and  modern  adaptations.  The 
Orsenigo  Company  welcomes  the  clients  of  Dec- 
orators and  Dealers,  who  will  be  pleased  to  give 
the  necessary  letter  of  introduction. 


"Waring'  Chairs,  of  W  illiam  and 
Mary  design,  expressive  of  the  finest 
characteristics  of  this  period  and 
especially  fitting  for  an  interior  in  its 


383  MADISON  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH  STREET 

FACTORY— LONG    ISLAND   CITY 
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Lace  and  Chintz  for  New 
Window  Fittings 

A  Combination  of  Materials  for  the  Inner  Window 

Curtain  Seems  to  Be  the  Novelty 

of  the  Present  Season 
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By  VIOLET    ORGAN 


.4  p«nel!  /or  French  door  or  vesti- 
bule of  Bruges  lace,  silk  pongee 
after   Italian   Renaissance    design 


HEN  win- 
dows were  in 
their  infancy 
-mere  holes 
in  the  wall  — 
I  have  no 
doubt  some  prehistoric  spider  spun 
a  lustrous  web  across,  and  some 
paleolithic  woman  blinked  appreci- 
atively at  the  result.  Maybe  and 
maybe  not. 

Windows  these  days  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be,  nor  doors,  either. 
But  that  is  as  far  as  the  negation 
goes.  Today  curtains — fine  as  any 
gossamer  ever  spun  by  spiders — may 
be  had  for  the  asking,  and  chintzes, 
too,  with  the  gayety  and  beauty  and 
color  of  outdoors  in  their  design. 
Hung  togetiier,  chintz  and  lace  is  a 
decorative  blandishment  hard  to 
resist. 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  barren 
and  ungracious  as  uncurtained  win- 


ind  ch; 


angc- 


in  gold,  blue,  rose,  green 
able  effects.  Hemmed  inconspicu- 
ously, or  finished  chicly  at  the  bot- 
tom with  fringe,  and  hung  with 
draperies  of  a  glazed  chintz  that 
shows  a  lovely  pattern  of  bird,  grace- 
ful flower  spray  and  grass,  in  vivid 
reds,  greens,  violets,  yellows  on  a 
black  ground',  this  fabric  makes  an 
enchanting  affair  of  our  dining- 
room,  or  living-room  windows. 
Lustre  marquisettes  are.  admirable 
from  more  than  one  point  of  view; 
they  lend  a  soft  romantic  light  to 
a  room,  and  can  be  repeated  in 
draperies  and  valances,  without  ap- 
pearing obtrusive  or  monotonous. 
They  web  our  windows  softly,  and 
do  not  exclude  the  vistas  of  country 
landscape,  or  the  chiaroscura  of  sky- 
scraper  cities. 

Some  very  exquisite  effects  are 
achieved  in  lustre  or  artificial  silk. 
The  latter  is  washable  and  gives  ex- 


3^3 


Window  panel  of  marquisette  com- 
bined with  pointe  de  Venise  lace. 
The  effect  is  extremely  charming 


dows.  The  glare  and  hard  shad- 
ows of  untempered  daylight  de- 
stroy the  feeling  of  repose  in  a 
home.  Daylight  outdoors  is  a 
beautiful  thing;  its  ever-changing 
vistas  work  no  strain  on  the  eyes. 
But  daylight  indoors  is  a  matter 
that  requires  as  much  tranquilliza- 
tion  as  artificial  light. 

Curtains  tone  and  soften  day- 
light without  dulling  it.  The 
choice  of  curtain  material  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  room,  its 
furniture  and,  of  course,  our 
taste.  Sometimes  plain  cotton  or 
mercerized  net,  hemmed  wide  at 
the  bottom,  hung  with  draperies 
of  a  brilliant  glazed  chintz,  show- 
ing a  vivid  design,  of  apple  blos- 
som and  a  perched  parakeet,  on 
backgrounds  of  jade  green,  red 
mange,  and  black,  makes  a  charm- 
ing ensemble  for  the  windows  of 
bedrooms,  living-rooms  and  din- 
ing-rooms. 

There  is  no  limit  in  choice,  how- 
ever. Lace  effects  range  in  style 
from  plain  cotton  net  with  vary- 
ing meshes,  to  more  ornate  weaves 
in  gossamer  artificial  silk,  with  de- 
signs of  unusual  beauty  woven  in 
close  texture  throughout  the  filet. 
They  vary,  too,  in  other  respects. 
Sometimes  the  design  is  worked  in 
color,  in  contrast  with  the  net 
ground,  or  with  the  open  ground, 
the  latter  being  a  ground  inter- 
sected only  by  the  slender  threads 
that  hold  the  motifs  together.  Be- 
sides those  mentioned,  there  are  very  beautiful  and  artistically  designed 
combinations  of  imported  lace  motifs — filet  Italien,  pointe  de  Venise, 
Flanders,  and  the  primitive,  geometric  needlework  called  Reticella. 
The  latter  material  is  imported  from  Europe,  and  is  designed  and 
assembled  in  America,  into  very  beautiful  panel-curtains  for  windows 
and  doors. 

As  a  further  choice  there  are  lustre  marquisettes,  plain  and  striped, 


Windoiv  interestingly  draped  with   inner   curtain    of   woven  arti 
ficial  silk  with  heavy  silk  fringe  and  rose  taffeta  drapings 


cellent  wear  despite  its  appearance 
of  fragility  and  delicacy.  Cur- 
tains of  lustre  silk  are  beautifully 
designed  and  finished  with  fringe 
at  the  bottom.  They  are  done  in 
Italian  and  Flemish  filet,  the  pat- 
tern woven  artfully  at  the  base  and 
merging  with  the  fringe.  Ex- 
treme art  and  taste  is  shown  in 
the  many  varieties  of  floral  designs, 
as  well  as  in  the  panel  forms, 
picturizing  figures  and  animals. 
One  amazingly  beautiful  specimen 
shows  a  clambering  leaf  motif  on  a 
black  wide-filet  ground.  The  en- 
tire curtain  is  worked  with  the  leaf 
design  in  gold.  The  design  is 
woven  more  compactly  at  the  bot- 
tom and  gives  the  illusion  of 
weight.  The  curtain  is  finished 
with  a  gold  fringe.  A  remarkable 
fact  about  this  type  of  hanging, 
is  that  on  windows,  the  black  filet 
ground  seems  to  fade  utterly  out 
of  the  scheme,  leaving  only  the 
lovely  rich  gold  effect  of  a  de- 
sign, that  maps  our  casements 
with  sunny  foliage. 

Of  course  all  the  curtains  are 
not  fine  silky  textures,  and  still 
are  very  beautiful  and  in  great  de- 
mand. In  the  non  silk  class  are 
coarse  Tuscan  nets  in  linen  and 
cotton,  in  cream  and  ecru,  with  a 
heavy  embossed  pattern  at  the 
bottom  which  is  finished  with  a 
heavy  fringe.  This  type  of  cur- 
tain has  a  strong  decorative  quality, 
and  a  robustness  and  filling  charac- 
ter, that  recommend  its  use  in  extremely  large  rooms  and  for  high, 
ample  windows.  These  curtains  are  in  two  parts,  and  are  hung  from 
the  top  and  middle  sash,  and  overlap  slightly.  I  imagine  they  would 
hang  well  with  a  coarse  rep  chintz,  of  a  colorful,  dark,  Jacobean  tree, 
foliage,  and  bird  design. 

I  said  all  curtains  are  not  silken  creations;  neither  are  they  all  lace 
products.      Exquisite  handiwork   is   revealed    in   combinations  of    real 
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wide  by  15 
inches  deep. 
Strong  hand- 
some half  leath 

binding  beautiful- 
ly embossed  and 
decorated  in  gold. 


Some  of  the 
Painters  Included 


Archer 

Bompard 

Botticelli 

Bouveret 

Brett 

Brown 

Cazin 

Chaplin 

Clark 

Constable 

Corot 

Correggio 

Crome 

Da  Vinci 

Detaille 

Duverger 

Fragonard 

Furse 

Gainsborough 

Gore 

Greuze 

Guthrie 

Hals 

Henner 

Holbein 

Holiday 

Hook 

Hunt 

Israels 

Landseer 

Latour 

Le   Brun 

Legros 


Leighton 

Lawrence 

Lucas 

Mauve 

Meissonier 

Millet 

Morland 

Murillo 

Peacock 

Rembrandt 

Reni 

Reynolds 

Riviere 

Romney 

Rossetti 

Rubens 

Sadler 

Sargent 

Stanley 

Steen 

Stone 

Swan 

Titian 

Troyon 

Tuke 

Turner 

Velasquez 

Walker 

Waller 

Watts 

Webster 

Whistler 

Zorn 


'HIS    magnificent    work    contains    actual    color    reproductions    of    the 

world-famous   "Old    Masters"    which    thousands    upon    thousands    of 

Americans   yearly    travel    all    over    Europe    to   see    and    study.      You 

no  longer  need  leave  your  own  home  to  see  these  famous  masterpieces. 

We  bring  them  to  you  to  your  very  doorstep. 

Just   think  of  possessing  in   actual   colors   a  beautiful   reproduction 

of  the   Mona   Lisa — the  most   famous  picture   in   the  world — "The 

Angel  us"  by  Francois  Millet,  "The  Judgment  of  Paris"  by  Rubens, 

"Venus    and    Adonis"    by    the    great    Titian,    Turner's    wonderful 

Marine  Pictures,  the  famous  portrait  of  King  Philip  of  Spain  by 

the  immortal  Velasquez,   and   nearly    100  others — almost  equally 

famous — the  choice  of  the  entire  art-loving  world ! 

It's  just  as  though  you  visited  the  Louvre  and   Luxembourg 

Galleries  in  Paris — the  National,  Tate  and  Guildhall  in  London. 

the  Wallace  Collection,  and  many  others  —  yet  you  don't  even 

have  to  stir  from  your  chair.  And  instead  of  seeing  the  pictures 

once  and  then  hurriedly,  as  you  do  in  visiting  the  galleries, 

you  can  have  them  to  own  and  live  with  year  in  and  year  out. 

Over  $5,000,000  Worth  of  Paintings 

with  Cassell  &  Company,  the  famous  London  pub- 
lishers. The  paintings  are  reproduced  on  a  spe- 
cially prepared  canvas  paper  which  perfectly  con- 
veys the  color  values  of  the  original.  Each  one  is 
mounted  by  hand  on  heavy  white  art  board,  which 
can  easily  be  detached  for  framing,  and  the  whole 
is  handsomely  bound  in  two  large  volumes — 11  x  15 
inches.  The  introduction  is  by  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
and  each  picture  is  accompanied  by  a  lucid  ex- 
planation of  the  motif  of  the  painting  itself  and  a 
brief   sketch   of  the   life   of   the   artist. 

You  not  only  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  each  man's  work,  but  you  learn  the 
chief  points  about  the  artist's  life  and  habits,  so 
that  you'll  be  able  to  talk  about  them  with  author- 
ity. It  is  a  comprehensive  reference  library  ever 
at  your  elbow.  You'll  be  proud  to  possess  such 
beautiful  volumes,  and  proud  to  show  them  to 
vour  friends. 


The  paintings  in  this  great  collection  are  those 
which  are  talked  of  and  discussed  by  intellectual 
people  everywhere — paintings  with  which  every 
well-educated  person  should  be  familiar.  They 
represent  canvases  valued  at  over  Five  Million 
Dollars. 

There  could  be  no  more  elevating,  pleasurable 
way  to  spend  leisure  hours  than  in  studying  the 
works  of  these  masters — like  fine  books,  they  be- 
come dear  old  friends  in  whose  companionship  you 
will  find  untold  inspiration  and  happiness. 

This  is  true  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the 
originals  or  not.  If  you  have,  these  volumes  will 
enable  you  to  live  over  and  over  again  your  visits 
to  the  great  galleries — if  you  have  not  seen  the 
originals,  they  will  open  up  an  entirely  new  field 
of   almost  ecstatic  pleasure. 

And  the  children — don't  let  them  grow  up  with- 
out the  refining  influence  of  these  great  painters — 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  appreciate 
the  real  and  the  beautiful.  Art  is  as  much  of  a 
requisite  to  a  liberal  education  as  music — nay, 
more  so,  for  everyone  with  eyesight  can  find  a 
wonderful  satisfaction  in  art,  and  not  everyone 
has  an  ear  for  music. 

A  REAL  LIBRARY  OF  ART 

"Famous  Paintings"  is  more  than  a  mere  collec- 
tion   of    pictures.     It    is    published    in    co-operation 


ENTHUSIASTIC  COMMENTS  FROM  OWNERS 


EXAMINE    IN    YOUR    OWN    HOME 

The  two  splendid  volumes  of  "Famous  Paintings"  will 

be  shipped  to  you  on  approval.  Merely  enclose  $2.00 
with  the  coupon.  Your  set  will  be  forwarded,  all 
charges  prepaid,  at  once.  Examine  it  at  your  leisure 
in  your  own  home.  Then  if  you  feel  you'  can  afford 
not  to  own  this  great  work,  send  it  back  within  five 
days  and  your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded  with- 
out question  or  red  tape,  otherwise  pay  $2.00  monthly 
until  $25.00 — the  price  of  the  set— is  paid.  If  you  wish 
to  pay  cash,  send  only  $24.00.  But  you  must  act  at 
once.  Our  present  supply  of  these  sets  le  limited  and  to 
insure  your  receiving  your  set  you  must  act  promptly 
—  Sign  and  mail   the  coupon  To-day  or  send  a  copy  of  it. 


>f  our  friend  - 


mibers   of   our   family   and    ; 
71    very    proud    of   them." 
Hush  Parks,  Franklinsville 


X.    C. 


"My    fan  i    have   had   much   pleasure    in   view- 

ins  the  splendid    paintings  represented   in  the  volumes. 
I    considei     tin  ■  'durational    \alue    in    the 

right  appreciation  of  the  beautiful   in  art." 

li      I       Price,    D.    D..   Aurora,    Nebraska. 

"The   volumes   have   brought   to   me,    as   they  will   do 
anyone,     many     happy     moments.         Their     educational 
value    in    the    highest    and   best   sense   is   immense." 
S.   G.   Heiskell,   Former   Mayor  of  Knoxville,   Tenn. 

"Surely  these  volumes  are  exceptional,  as  well  for 
the  beauty  and  artistic  merit  of  subjects  selected  as 
perfection  in  reproduction.  To  be  in  possession  of 
such  a  collection  of  rare  and  distinguished  paintings  so 
faithfully   copied   in   beautiful  coloring  and    effects   is  a 


rge. 


(Mrs.)  Clara  B.  Whir.nery,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


1                     EXAMINATION 

COUPON 

SIGN  AND   MAIL 

TO 

DAY! 

.         FUNK   &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

N.  Y. 

|         A-D-2-25 

'            Send  me,  on  approval,  carriago  cl 
|         of  Famous   Paintings.     I  enclose  $2 
1         retain  die  work   and  send  you  $2.01 
.         *25.00  in  all  have  been  paid,  oompl 
|        not  want  the  books,   1   will  return  tl 

expense,  you  will  refund  the  money 

you  nothing. 

00.     If  satisfactory,   I    wtli 
per  month  if.  reaftei    US  11 
itlng  the  pureha  e      [f  I  do 
em  within  flu.  da]     at 
hare  paid,  and  1  will  ova 

1         CITY    

"  If  you  prefer  to  pay  in  cash. 

send  only  $24.00. 
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lace  motifs  with  silk  fabric.  The  lace  is  made  in  Europe,  imported, 
designed  and  assembled  ingeniously  with  silk,  in  America.  Curtains  of 
this  sort  are  generally  of  the  panel  order;  that  is,  they  hang  without 
fullness,  fitting  the  window  or  door  panel  severely,  like  a  tapestry  on  a 
wall,  to  reveal  the  beauty  of  its  workmanship.  Real  lace  always  exer- 
cises a  charm  that  is  irresistible.  Hence  the  popularity  of  this  variety 
of  curtain. 

In  the  fabric  and  real  lace  curtains,  designs  are  as  varied  and  un- 
hackneyed as  in  the  woven  products.  There  is  this  basic  difference, 
however.  Real  lace  seems  to  impart  a  stately  reserve,  and  dignity  to 
windows  adorned  with  it. 

For  lovers  of  the  legitimate  in  lace,  there  are  fascinating  combinations 
of  silk  pongee,  Italian  filet,  Cluny  venise  and   Bruges  pointe.     A  very 

lovely  drop  panel 
for  windows  is  com- 
posed of  Flanders 
lace  and  Italian  filet, 
with  oblong  motifs 
of  English  cutwork, 
surrounding  the 
central  oval,  the 
whole  mounted  on  a 
fine  French  scrim. 
This  same  design 
or  any  of  the  myriad 
others  may  be  du- 
plicated in  door 
panels. 

Real  lace,  of 
course,  hails  with 
the  aristocratic  dec- 
orative fabrics  We 
all  love  it  and  ad- 
mire it,  but  not  all 
our  homes  call  for 
it,  nor  all  our  pock- 
etbooks.  But  no 
one  need  feel  bereft, 
while  chintz  is  left 
on  the  market,  or 
any  of  the  va- 
ried selections 
of  mercerized 
cottons,  in 
white  and 
cream,  with 
c  o  nt  r  as  ting 
ruffles  —  and 
sometimes  stripes — of  blue,  rose  and  gay  greens. 

Chintz  for  decoration  is  an  age-old  and  yet  perennially  new 
favorite.  Sure  as  the  seasons  it  always  returns  to  favor.  It  is 
gay,  and  there  are  always  new  patterns  to  captivate  us.  New 
glazes,  new  hand-blocked  prints  in  futuristic  designs  from  France, 
or  copies  almost  identical  in  workmanship,  with  the  French   im- 
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New  chintz  design  which  comes  in 
of    color    combinations    interesting 
room  or  sitting-room 


variety 
>r    bed- 


m 


:■:■■£  ■:'■■■•  OO     .  i<~- 


A    comfortable   corner   in    the    library   of   John   Drew's   home    at 

Easthampton,     showing     a     delightful     window     curtained     with 

shantung   net 

ports,  much  less  in  price,  from  our  own  factories.  For  the  more 
reserved  in  taste  there  are  lovely  Adam  designs,  in  pale  rose  and  blue 
and  old  yellow,  with  the  medallion  patterns  in  varied  grays.  There 
are  hollyhock  motifs,  in  glaze,  growing  right  before  our  eyes  with 
flitting  butterflies,  and  perky  bluebirds;  and  asters  and  chrysanthe- 


Netv  chintz   desit 


of  hanging   baskets   and   border  panels   in   brilliant 
colors 


Interesting   panel   design   of   Pointe    de    Venise   and 

Bruges    lace    with    hand-embroidery    combined    with 

silk  pongee 


mums,  carnations  and  iris,'  all  in  jocund  harmony,  or  plain  or  strie  (mottled)  back- 
grounds ;  wrap  chintzes,  so  elusive,  so  suggestive  of  gardens  in  a  dawn  mist  of  opal- 
pinks  and  lavenders,  for  the  sunny  windows  of  bedrooms  and  boudoirs,  dining- 
rooms,  and  living-rooms ;  tiny  patterned  Indian  prints,  so  lovely  for  bedrooms, 
and  coarse  reps  with  large  tropical  designs  for  sober  library  windows. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  that  chintz  and.  printed  cottons  first 
came  into  vogue  for  beautifying  the  homes.  Like  so  many  of  the  decorative  ideas 
of  the  time,  chintz  was  introduced  into  France  and  England  from  the  Orient  and 
its  popularity  was  instantaneous.  At  that  time  everything  Chinese,  whether  porce- 
lain, lacquered  furniture  or  wall  hangings  was  greatly  admired — so  Chinese  in- 
flencc  crept  at  once  into  the  design  of  this  lovely  fabric.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Painted  Architecture 
Indoors 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

done  in  point  of  illusion,  but  not 
,  half  so  adroitly  as  the  walls,  espe- 
cially the  wall  at  the  fireplace  end 
of  the  room,  where  the  chimney- 
piece  decorations,  consisting  of  car- 
touche, laurel  swags,  scrolls  and 
mouldings,  between  Hanking  pilas- 
ters— as  well  as  the  paneling  at 
each  side — all  present  an  appear- 
mce  of  striking  verisimilitude. 
Indeed,  the  chimney-piece  scheme 
very  successfully  conveys  the  im- 
pression of  presenting  projections 
of  three  or  four  planes  in  its 
modeling. 

Besides  the  diverting  shapes  of 
the  paneling,  there  is  the  addi- 
tional beguilement  of  color.  The 
large  central  spaces  are  of  a 
bright,  creamy  yellow,  almost 
canary  ;  the  wide  fascias  immedi- 
ately next  are  done  in  a  light, 
lively  green;  and  the  stiles  and 
shaped  rails — if  it  be  proper  to 
speak  of  stiles  and  rails  that  are 
merely  two-dimensional  and  exist 
only  by  grace  of  cunningly  ap- 
plied  pigment — are  a  warm  grey. 

The  illustration  showing  a 
frescoed  wall  decoration  from  the 
House  of  the  Vettii,  at  Pompeii 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
practice  of  creating  architectural 
illusions  indoors,  for  ornament 
and  amusement,  by  the  single 
agency  of  paint,  as  it  existed  in 
k  antiquity.  The  opulent  elabora- 
tion  of  the  scheme  and  the  con- 
spicuously small  scale  of  the  com- 
plete composition  give  us  a  clue 
to  the  ethics  of  the  whole  thing, 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by. 

But,  enough  of  description  and 
explanation.  Let  us"  get  right  on, 
without  more  ado,  to  what  has 
most  likely  been  buzzing  about  in 
the  reader's  mind,  and  come  to 
the  gist  of  the  matter.  What  is 
the  object  of  it  all?  What  is  it 
good  for?  What  can  we  do  with 
it?  Can  we  make  use  of  it  for 
our  own  purposes?  Is  it  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent? 

The  person  of  a  Ruskinian  turn 
of  mind,  and  imbued  with  what 
are  supposed  to  be  sound  Rus- 
kinian principles,  will  probably 
say  at  once.  "All  this  sort  of  thing 
is  a  sham.  It  is  not  real.  It  is  in- 
sincere. It  is  obviously  a  sham. 
And  if  it  is  so  cleverly  done  that 
the  sham  isn't  obvious,  it  is  worse. 
The  whole  performance  is  then 
a  deliberate  deceit.  It  is  im- 
moral." A  person  like  this  has 
the  courage  of  conviction  or,  at 
least,  of  downright  opinion. 

The  meticulous  person  of  un- 
decided taste,  who  is  never  quite 
ready  to  express  like  or  dislike 
until  their  so-called  opinion  can 
be  pinned  to  some  "authority" — 
k  who  can  never  comfortably  and 
confidently  express  approval  of 
anything  until  they  are  absolutely 
sure  it  is  considered  "correct" — 
will  diplomatically  dodge  and 
ask,  "Is  it  quite  in  good  taste? 
Ought  there  not  to  be  more  pic- 
tures? Is  it  a  good  background 
for  the  movable  furnishings? 
(Continued  on  page  67) 


OSCARBBACH 

CRAFTSMAN  in  METAL 

511  WEST  42  m  STrV  NEW  YORK 


A  SETTING  IN  THE  STUDIO 

/N  THEIR  correctness  of  proportion  and  signif- 
icance of  detail,  my  decorative  and  useful  creations 
in  iron,  bronze  and  silver,  from  great  gates  and  doors 
to  a  delicate  sconce,  maintain  a  fidelity  to  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  art,  yet  expressing  originality.  Each 
piece  bears  my  signature  to  protect  against  spurious 
imitations. 


<^4m*£? 


Telephone:   Chickering  5574 


Baco  BATIK    Dyes 

Packed   in   2-ounce  tins— Shipped    Parcel 
Poet.     A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concen- 
trated colors  covering  every  requirement. 
Used  generally  by  artists  and  commercial 
houses.     Write  for  list  with  prices. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

448  West 
New  Y«rk,  N.  T. 

37th   Street 

Department  18 

rf^XINTEX- 

The  Textile  Paint— 

BRILLIANT,  full  of  life  and  beauty, 
for  use  on  silks,  satins,  velvets. 
Permanent,  washable,  non-spreading. 
Can  be  dry  cleaned;  leaves  fabric  soft 
and  pliable.  Readv  for  use.  Made  in 
16    shades.      Put   up   in   2   oz.   bottle. 


Sold  at   department  and  art  supply  store* 

It   your    dealer   cannot   supply   you — 

SEND  HO  MOHEr-Your    name    and   address    I 

aufflclent.      Pay  nostnrn  $3.00  plus  postal 

Agents  Wanted. 

PAINTEX  COMPANY  (Dept.  A) 

98  Irvlno  Plac.  New  York.  N    v 





Something 
showroom 
of  an  old 


one  doesn't  find  in  every 
is  this  stunning  reproduction 
Spanish   hand-tooled   leather. 


J^loyd 

Wall   Papers 

NOW  is  none  too  soon  to 
think  of  new  wall- 
paper for  spring.  Come  in 
and  see  what  original  and 
delightful  effects  can  be 
had  with  Lloyd's  imported 
patterns. 

Samples  sent  on  request 

W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO. 


New  York  105  W.  40th  St. 

Chicago      310  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


■■■■■■:■ 
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Charles  M.   Hart,  Architect 


Photos  by  J.   W.  Gillies 


The   Remsen   house   follows   the   Dutch    Colonial    model   with  a  wood  shingle  roof  in  natural  brown  tones.     Its  distinc- 
tive  feature    is   the    well    placed   Palladian    window    in    the    front    facade 

Modern  Clapboard  House  With  Romantic  Feeling 

The  Country  Home  of  Mr.  Richard  Remsen,  Garden  City,  Long  Island 


A  TYPE  of  clapboard  house  which  seems  so  essen- 
tially to  belong  to  certain  sections  of  this  country 
that  its  popularity  will  increase  from  year  to  year  rather 
than  diminish.  It  is  charming  at  the  edge  of  a  deep 
wood;  it  is  interesting  on  flat  prairie  land,  provided  an 
adequate  garden  is  built  up  about  it ;  it  is  appropriate 
to  the  average  village,  especially  the  old-time  village 
with  wide  streets,  and  double  rows  of  trees.  And  happily 
for  its  wide-spread  popularity,  it  is  being  very  well 
reproduced  and  very  well  built  these  days. 


floor  plan  of  the  house  of  Richard  Remsen 


Second  floor  plan  of  the  Remsen  house 


Detail  of  simple  entrance  and  Palladian  window, 

showing   a    bit    of    interesting   evergreen    planting 

and   the   nice  finish  of   the   roofline   at   the   right 

of  the  doorway 


The  arrangement  of  both  the  floors  of  this  country  home  is  singu- 
larly felicitous,  very  compact  yet   never   with   a  sense  of  too   many 
rooms  for  the  space.    Over  the  porch  is  a  fine  arrangement  of  linen 
closets,  wardrobes,  etc.,  which   must   make  for   unusual   comfort 


I 


SUBS    TANCE        FORMAND-    COLOR 
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Concrete,  made  with  ^Atlas,  permanently  repeats  the  glory  that  was  Cjreece 
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HE  Parthenon,  gem  of  Athens' 
Acropolis,  has  been  reproduced  ac- 
curately in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Not  a  crumbling  ruin  greets  the 
tourist  today,  but  the  complete 
structure,  its  marvelous  symmetry 
fittingly  enhanced  by  its  original  color.  For  with 
Atlas  White  Portland  Cement  not  only  the  shin- 
ing columns,  but  the  rich  panels  back  of  the  frieze 
figures,  the  intricate  sculpturings  themselves,  the 
delicate  shadings  in  the  cornices,  the  whole  splen- 
did coloration  of  that  ancient  Parthenon  has  been 
reproduced  permanently,  an  achievement  which 
without  concrete  would  have  been  financially  im- 
possible. Such  structures  of  permanent  beauty  are 
now  an  economic  possibility  in  any  community, 
for  through  Atlas,  Portland  Cement  is  today  the 
cheapest  of  all  manufactured  products. 


To  concrete's  substance,  its  strength  and  perma- 
nence, to  its  adaptability  for  all  forms  of  construc- 
tion, to  its  economy  now  is  added  this  achievement 
of  abundant  and  permanent  color. 

And  just  as  Atlas,  by  developing  the  rotary  kiln, 
made  possible  a  high  standard  of  quality,  made 
possible  quantity  production,  made  Portland  Ce- 
ment actually  cheaper  today  than  it  was  a  third  of 
a  century  ago — so,  with  Atlas,  has  this  new  beauty 
of  concrete  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  architect,  the  contractor,  the  home  builder, 
have  now  available  in  Atlas  Portland  Cement,  ob- 
tainable either  in  the  usual  gray  color  or  a  pure 
white,  the  complete  architectural  medium  — per- 
manent, adaptable,  economical  and  beautiful,  "the 
Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured." 

Between  the  Atlas  plants  and  the  user  there  is  but  one  distributor — the  building 
material  dealer — who  brings  Atlas  to  the  public  cheaper  than  by  any  other  method. 
Any  architect,  contractor  or  prospective  builder  is  invited  to  write  this  Company  regarding 
the  possibilities  of  concrete,  made  with  Atlas. 


oAtlas 
Portland  Cement 


.  ATT  A*s 

25  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO  BIRMINGHAM  INDEPENDENCE,  KANS. 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  ST.  LOUIS  DES  MOINES  DAYTON  OMA 

BUFFALO  KANSAS  CITY  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
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cAtlas  White 
'Portland  Cement 
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,250,000.00  business  in  saving  trees 
during  1924  by  The  DaveyTree  Expert  Co 


are  the  follov 


nig: 


An  increase  of  25%  over  1923 


In  1906  the  business  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert 
Company  was  approximately  $10,000.00,  with 
John  Davey  in  personal  charge  training  his  men 
in  his  wonderful  new  science.  In  1924  the  busi- 
ness reached  a  total  of  $1 ,250,000.00  for  the  year. 

In  1906  John  Davey  had  only  a  dozen  men  — 
today  the  Davey  organization  numbers  more 
than  500  and  is  national  in  scope. 

During  1924  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Com- 
pany treated  in  this  one  year  more  than  98,000 
trees— for  more  than  6,000  clients  between 
Boston  and  Kansas  City  and  in  California. 

Of  these  clients  75%  paid  the  Davey  Com- 
pany less  than  $200  each.  The  smallest  amount 
paid  by  any  one  client  was  90c— the  largest  was 
$15,528.62. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO., 

Branch  offices  with  telephone  connections:  New  York,  501  Fifth  Ave., 
chusetts  Trust  Bldg.:  Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Bldg.;  Ba' 
Cleveland,  Hippodrome  Bldg.;  Detroit,  General  Motors 
Lombard  Bldg ;  Chicago,  Westminster  Bldg.;  St.  Louis,  Arcade  Bldg 


These  clients  include  owners  of  private  homes 
and  country  estates;  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; city  parks,  golf  and  country  clubs; 
churches,  hospitals  and  philanthropic  homes; 
cemeteries;  federal,  state  and  county  institu- 
tions; manufacturing  and  insurance  companies, 
and  other  corporations. 

This  business  was  founded  on  the  genius,  love 
and  courage  of  John  Davey,  who  gave  to  the 
world  the  wonderful  Science  of  Tree  Surgery. 
It  was  organized,  built  up  and  managed  by  his 
son,  Martin  L.  Davey,  with  the  co-operation  of 
a  group  of  unusual  men.  The  Davey  organiza- 
tion today  is  made  up  of  men  of  such  high  per- 
sonal qualities,  ability  and  integrity  that  John 
Davey's  slogan  has  become  a  living  force,  "Do 
it  right  or  not  at  all." 

Inc.,  40  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  1629;  Albany,  Volckert  Bldg.;  Boston,  Massa- 


CITY  OF  LOUISVILLE 

HON.  ABRAM  I.  ELKUS 

JAMES  A.  FARRELL 

WILLIAM  HODGE 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  HOOVER 

IDLEWILD  COUNTRY  CLUB 

CLARENCE  BUDDINGTON  KELLAND 

UNION  COLLEGE 

MRS.  C  A.  WEYERHAEUSER 

T.  EDSON  WHITE 

JOHN  DAVEY 

Father  of  Tree  Surgery 
RtS    U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Kansas  City,  Scarritt  Bldg.;    Minneapolis,  636  Andrus 


Attach  this  coupon 

to  your  letterhead 

and  mail  today 


The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 

City' Bank  Bldg. 
Kent,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion on  my  part,  please  have  your 
local  representative  examine  my  trees 
and  advise  me  as  to  their  condition 
and  needs. 


DAVEY    TREE    SURGEONS. 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely  representing  themselves.  An  agree- 
ment made  with  the  Davey  Company  and  not  with  an  individual  is  certain  evidence  of  genuineness.  Protect  yourself  from  impostors.  If  anyone  solicits  the  care  of  your 
trees  who  is  not  directly  in  our  employ,  and  claims  to  be  a  Davey  man,  write  headquarters  for  his  record.   Save  yourself  from  loss  and  your  trees  from  harm 
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An  Old  Elizabethan  Room 
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English  Furniture 
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2  West  Fifty-Sixth  Street 

NEW  YORK 


LONDON  :  27-29  Brook  St.,  W. 
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ARTS  &  DECOR  ITlOfi 


Where  the  Treasures  of  a  Collector 
may  be  Purchased  as  Gifts 

T^XQUISITE  jade,  fashioned  in  many 
-*^  fascinating  designs  by  the  delicate 
skill  and  infinite  patience  of  Chinese 
artists:  rare  Chinese  Porcelains;  a  won- 
derful collection  of  the  most  beautiful 
old  English  and  American  Silver;  An- 
tique Jewelry  which  reflects  the  unap- 
proached  art  of  Cellini;  Bronzes.  Arms 
and  Armor,  Old  and  Modern  Paintings. 
You  will  be  amazed  to  find  how  moder- 
ate are  the  charges  for  these  rare  and 
beautiful    things. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  obtain  for  you 
any  unusual  piece  you  may  require  for 
a  decorative  purpose,  or  for  your  collec- 
tion.    Won't   you  communicate  with   us? 


The 

Clapp  &  Graham 

Company 

420  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 

(Between  48th  and  49th  Streets) 
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Tetroushka,"  Igor  Strawinskv's 
Famous  Ballet 


in,, I  1 1 om  page  i& 


Strawinsky's     forerunners,     begin- 
ning with  ( ilinka. 

"The  plot  hi  'Petroushka'  owes 
nothing  to  folk-lore,  but  retains 
the  quality  of  the  fantastic  Its 
chief  protagonist  is  a  lovelorn  doll  ; 
hut  we  still  have  a  villain  in  the 
person  of  F&cusnikj  a  shjpwman, 
who,  for  his  own  ends,  prefers  to 
consider  that  a  puppet  has  no  soul. 
The  scene  is  the  Admiralty  Square, 


( rlinka's  'Kamarinskaj  a.' 

"Presentlj ,  the  Show  man         ■ 
to    attract    his    audience,    and    pre- 
paratory   to    opening    the    i 
plays  a   ii  w    mililK    floi  id   p 
on  lus  flute.     With  his  final 
ish,  he  animates  his  puppets.    Thev 
have  been  endowed  by  the  Shi  w- 
niaii     with     human     feelings     and 
passions.        Petroushka      is      uglyj 
therefore    the    most   sensitive.       He 


"The  Room  of 


Ethiopian"  in  the  "Petroushka'' 
Serge  Soudeikine 


allet,  design  by 


Petrograd,  the  time,  'Butterweek,' 
somewhere  about  the  eighteen 
thirties.  Two  curtains  are  used 
in  the  performance  of  this  ballet ; 
the  first  is  a  barrier  between  the 
real  public  and  the  presenters  of 
the  ballet ;  the  second  is  that  which 
divides  the  showman's  drama 
from  both  the  stage  crowd  and  the 
people  in  the  outer  theatre.  Prior 
to  the  rising  of  the  first,  the  music 
has  an  expectant  character  and  the 
varied  rhythmic  treatment  of  a 
melodic  figure  which  has  a  distinct 
folk-tune  flavor  and  has  all  the 
air  of  inviting  conjecture  as  to 
what  is  about  to  happen. 

"Once  the  curtain  goes  up,  we 
are  immediately  aware  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  carnival,  and  all 
prepared  for  some  strange  sights. 
The  music  describes  the  nature  of 
the  crowd  magnificently  and  his 
orchestral  reproduction  of  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  whose  player  mingles  with 
the  throng.  Strawinsky  has  taken 
pains  that  his  orches- 
tral medium  shall  not 
lend  any  undue  dignity 
to  the  instrument. 
When  a  rival  musical- 
box  appears,  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  stage, 
Strawinsky  shows  so 
by  the  combination  of 
the  diverse  musical  ele- 
ments coming  from  two 
organs,  and  the  orches- 
tral reflection  of  the 
stage  movement  which 
the  Russian  composer 
has  heard  from  exam- 
ples   provided    by 


endeavors  to  console  himself  for  " 
his  master's  cruelty  by  exciting  the 
sympathy  and  winning  the  love  of 
his  fellow-doll,  the  Ballerina,  hut 
in  this  he  is  less  successful  than  the 
callous  and  brutal  Moor,  the  re- 
maining unit  in  the  trio  of  pup- 
pets. Jealousy  between  Petroushka 
and  the  Moor  is  the  cause  of  the 
tragedy,  which  ends  in  the  pur.-uir 
and    slaughter    of    the    former. 

"When  at  the  end  of  the  dance 
all  fails  and  the  inner  curtain  falls, 
we  are  reminded  by  the  roll  of  the 
drum,  which  does  duty  as  entr 
acte  music,  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  realist,  with  a  composer, 
who  is  no  more  inclined  than  was 
his  precursor  Darjomijsky  to  make 
concessions.  He  prefers  to  pre- 
serve illusions,  and  so  long  as  the 
drum  continues  its  fusillade  the 
audience  mind  is  kept  fixed  upon 
the  doll  it  has  been  contemplating. 
The  unsuccessful  courtship  is  now- 
enacted  and  then  the  scene  is  again 
changed  to  the  Moor's 
apartment,  where,  after 
a  monotonous  droning 
dance,  captivation  of 
the  Ballerina  takes 
place.  There  are.  from 
time  to  time,  musical 
figures  recalling  the 
Showman's  flute,  flour- 
ishes apparently  refer-  - 
ring  to  his  dominion  ■ 
over  the  dolls.  The 
deliriously  crude  senti- 
mentality of  the  Valse 
dance  by  the  black  and 
white  pair  is  as  char- 
(Cont'd  on  p.  79) 
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Painted  Architecture  Indoors 


(Continued  from  page  6 J ' 


After  all,  it  may  be  very  interest- 
fg,  but  is  it  quite  'correct'?" 

The  person  of  ingenuous,  un- 
biassed mind  will  say  frankly, 
"If  it  is  well  done  and  a  good 
piece  of  work,  and  if  it  fits  the 
occasion,  I  like  it.  If  it  is  indif- 
ferent, or  badly  done,  or  out  of 
glace,    1    don't  like  it." 

Before  attempting  a  reply  to 
these  several  points  of  view,  let 
us  see  exactly  what  this  manner 
i>r  decoration  is,  what  its  object  is. 
and  what  it  accomplishes.  Then 
it  will  be  easy  enough  to  decide 
what  its  value  is  as  a  resource  to 
be  employed  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  our  houses. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  an 
imitation,  if  you  choose  so  to 
regard  it,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a 
counterfeit,  for  there  was  no  in- 
tent to  deceive  and  it  never  en- 
tered the  heads  of  those  who  did 
such  work  that  anyone  would  be 
fatuous  enough  to  be  duped  into 
believing  it  was  anything  more 
than  a  representation.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  a  sham  and  is  not  im- 
moral. There  is  no  occasion  to  lug 
morals  into  the  question,  anyhow. 
Anyone  who  is  fool  enough  to  be 
deceived  by  such  an  open,  inno- 
cent and  admitted  artifice  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  out  of  the  house 
*  without  a  nurse.  Perhaps  an 
asylum  for  the  feeble-minded 
might  be  a  safer  refuge  for  them 
in  their  state  of  excessive  credulity. 
'  No  one  scruples  to  make  use  of 
moldings  for  the  enrichment  of 
their  interior  woodwork,  or  for 
the  cornices  and  other  plaster 
decoration  of  their  rooms.  Now, 
whatever  the  original  utilitarian 
purpose  of  the  mouldings  may 
have  been  is  entirely  beside  the 
mark.  Used  as  they  are  custom- 
arily used,  in  more  than  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  thousand  they  perform  no 
utilitarian  function  whatsoever. 
They  are  put  where  they  are 
merely  to  look  at,  merely  to 
please  the  eye.  It  really  doesn't 
matter  whether  thev  project 
much  or  little  or,  indeed,  at 
all,  so  long  as  they  are  pleasant  to 
look  at  and  produce  an  agreeable 
play  of  light  and  shadow.  Why, 
then,  is  it  not  perfectly  and 
equally  legitimate  to  compass  the 
same  satisfaction  to  the  eye  by 
some  other  means  on  a  flat  sur- 
face? If  you  object  that  the 
painted  mouldings  are  not  real, 
that  is  begging  the  question.  The 
sole  point  at  issue  is  the  satisfac- 
tion of  'the  eye.  If  you  reply  that 
the  painted  mouldings  are  but  a 
cheap  substitute,  you  immediately 
^bring  in  the  element  of  compara- 
tive prices,  cost  and  ostentatious 
vulgarity,  and  it  is  quite  hopeless 
to  argue  with  you.  If  you  say 
something  about  durability,  that 
is  another  matter;  but  if  the 
painted  mouldings  in  two  dimen- 
sions prove  equally  as  durable  as 
the  wooden   or  plaster   mouldings 


in  three  dimensions,  you  haven'l 
a   leg  left   to  stand  on. 

The  painted  architecture  of  the 
sort  we  are  discussing  extends  the 
scope  ot  pleasure  to  the  eve  and 
gives  us,  besides  mouldings  and 
panels,  a  great  main  other  fea- 
tures which  can  be  enumerated  by 
locking  closely  at  the  illustrations. 
In  short,  painted  architecture  as 
here  exemplified  is  a  ven  flexible, 
facile  and  accommodating  medium. 

Painted  architecture  indoors,  an 
innocent  bona  tide  representation 
contrived  to  please  the  eye  and 
for  no  other  purpose,  accomplishes 
this.  It  not  only  creates  a 
pleasant  and  diverting  illusion — 
just  as  a  painting  or  a  well  got 
up  scene  on  the  stage  creates  an 
agreeable  illusion  —  but  it  also 
serves  as  a  filip  to  the  imagination 
and  gives  a  vivid  suggestion  ot 
something  agreeable  to  think 
about.  It  can  often  transfuse  a 
room,  that  otherwise  might  be 
dull  and  heavy  and  prosaic,  with 
an  atmosphere  of  amusing  and 
harmless  gaiety.  The  drawing 
room  of  the  Villa  La  Massa, 
without  the  painted  architecture 
and  its  scenic  accompaniments 
depicted  between  the  columns, 
could  be  a  very  prosaic  and  unal- 
luring  place.  As  it  is,  you  are 
graciously  invited  to  think  of 
being  in  a  domed  belvedere  look- 
ing out  between  the  Ionic  columns 
over  a  sunny  landscape  of  exceed- 
ing loveliness.  Surely  an  whole- 
some thing  this,  in  a  world  that 
needs  all  the  merriment  and 
Iight-heartedness  we  can  put  into 
it. 

In  the  drawing  room  of  the 
Villino  Cappella,  at  Fiesole,  it 
has  transformed  a  very  ugly 
rectangular  box  into  a  pleasant 
place  to  be  in.  From  the  win- 
dows there  is  a  view  of  surpassing 
beauty  over  the  whole  Val  d' 
Arne,  but  when  one  turned  away 
from  the  windows,  before  the 
mantelpiece  had  been  dragged 
from  a  lumber  room  and  the 
painted  architecture  installed, 
the  contrast  betw'een  beauty  with- 
out and  sheer,  inexcusable  ugli- 
ness within  made  you  shudder  in- 
voluntarily. In  the  House  of  the 
Vettii,  at  Pompeii,  the  painted 
architecture  is  plainly  a  conven- 
tion employed  to  call  up  gracious 
imagery. 

Painted  architecture  indoors, 
like  every  other  amenity  in  the 
world  of  art,  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
run  into  the  ground.  Used  in 
moderation,  however,  it  can  con- 
duce to  most  valuable  ends,  and 
that  without  causing;  any  misgiv- 
ings about  sincerity.  Perhaps  the 
unco-serious  Ruskinian  objectors 
might  be  mollified  if  we  would 
hang  up  a  little  printed  placard 
on  all  painted  architecture  in- 
doors, saying:  This  Is  Not  Real, 
It  Is  Only  Paint.  That  would  en- 
sure that  no  gullible  idiots  should 
be  duped  by  vicious  deception. 


Here   a   charming   bergere    is    seen    against    the    Louis    XV    screen. 

which    is    a    superb    example    of    the    style    of    its    period    at    its 

best.     The  lamp  on  the  small  stand  is  designed  in  a  classic  spirit 

distinctly  reminiscent   of   Percier   and   Fontaine 


/TUTHENTIC  reproductions 
^/JL  of  examples  of  French 
Furniture  imported  from  our  Pans 
ateliers  comprise  an  interesting 
and  complete  collection  at  our 
New    York  display  rooms. 

JVe  will  take  pleasure  in  showing 
these  beautiful  pieces  to  visitors 
who  present  the  card  of  their 
Decorator  or  Dealer. 


^S    ^Antiques  &  Reproductions 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  PARIS 
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TILES    AND     POTTERY 

are  the  product  of  years  of  conscientious  striving 
toward  an  ideal.     We  invite  your  inquiries. 

THE   ROOKWOOD    POTTERY   COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A  Renaissance  of  Fresco  Painting  in  France 


(Continued  from  [>agc  27) 


ARCHITECTURAL  training  and  experience  has  taught  us  the 
/V.  necessity  of  a  clear  visualization  when  presenting  a  proposal. 
Whether  for  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  or  the  complete  decor- 
ation of  an  entire  home,  you  would  know  before  you  place  your 
order  exactly  what  you  would  get,  how  it  would  look,  and  when 
you  would  get  it. 

Clear,  detailed  sketches  will  show  you  one — our  own  factory 
makes  sure  of  the  other. 

FRANCIS  H.BAC0N  CO. 


BOSTON   (fB)   NEWYORK 

384  Dartmouth  St.   q£^L   4  East  53rd  Street 

Furniture  •  Woodwork  'Interior  Decorations 


buildings,  not  only  as  an  artistic 
and  educational  factor,  but  on 
account  of  its  hygienic  properties. 

As  a  visitor  to  the  United 
States  the  writer  has  been  much 
impressed  with  the  great  possi- 
bilities that  lie  in  this  heretofore 
neglected  branch  of  the  decorative 
fine  arts,  especially  on  account  of 
its  marvelous  qualities  of  adapta- 
tion and  durability. 

First  of  all  one  must  banish 
that  stupid  argument  which  was 
prevalent  during  the  last  century 
and  whose  "leit  motif"  ran  some- 
thing to  this  effect; 

"Fresco  painting  is  unadaptable 
to  our  damp  climates." 

This  I  fear  was  an  opinion 
which  numerous  illustrious  dunces 
spread  broadcast  throughout  our 
country  to  excuse  the  faulty  at- 
tempts of  mediocre  artists,  and 
which  unfortunately  still  prevails. 
The  falseness  of  such  a  statement 
is  borne  out  by  many  of  our  old 
churches,  dating,  some  of  them 
from  the  Xlth,  Xllth  and  XHIth 
centuries,  still  ornamented  with 
frescos  or  fragments  of  frescos. 
There  are  several  in  Burgundy 
and  in  the  South,  and  quite  a  few 
in  Normandy  and  Brittany.1 

•Frescos  in  the  Church  of  St.  Savarin 
(Vienne),   Xllth  century. 

The  choir  in  the  Church  of  St.  Tacques  de 
Gueret    (Loir   et    (her). 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Bris  (Yonne) 
Xlllth   Century. 

In  the    Church   of    St.    Ponce    (Sarthe). 

In   the   Church   of   Rosamadour. 

Interior  frescos  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Michel,  Xllth  and  Xlllth  centuries,  in  per- 
fect  state  of  preservation. 

In  the  chapel  of  Ste.  Catherine  at  Mon- 
torillon    <  Vienne).   Xlllth   century. 

In  the  Tower  Ferrande  at  Bormes 
(Vaucluse)    Xlllth   century. 

In  the  chapel  of  Petit  Gavillv  near  Rouen, 
and  St.   Martin  de  Boscherville. 

A  minute  examination  of  the  ahove  men- 
tioned frescoes  proves  indubitably  that  their 
authors  employed  only  such  material  as  was 
common   to    the    region    where   the    work    was 

close  examination  and  then  made  a  most 
scrupulous  choice. 

I  have  not  the  pretention  of 
knowing  them  all.  Manv  have 
been  destroyed  or  their  walls  have 
been  whitewashed,  but  thanks  to 
the  diligent  research  of  art  loving 
architects  each  year  sees  new- 
trophies  brought  to  light. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  on  the  an- 
tique fragments  which  have  been 
so  misused  by  man  at  certain 
epochs  of  history.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  Papal  Palace  at  Avig- 
non whose  frescos  were  covered 
over  by  a  layer  of  plaster  and 
many  a  coat  of  paint.  Brought 
to  light  by  better  times  they  are 
as  fresh  as  though  they  had  been 
painted  yesterday.  No  oil  paint- 
ing has  been  able  to  conserve,  even 
after  a  less  long  existence,  the  ex- 
act reflection  of  the  colours  which 
the  artist  created  for  it.  Thev  all 
seem  to  wear  the  amber  veil  of 
things  of  the  past.  The  petrifica- 
tion of  the  colour  in  a  fresco,  when 
the  reaction  has  been  well  calcu- 
lated, produced  an  eternal  youth, 
absolutely  unattackable  by  either 
air  or  light. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the 
Xllth  and  Xlllth  centuries  as  the 
flourishing    epoch     of     frescos     in 


France,  then  their  decline  and  •! 
almost  abandonment.  Nevertheldl 
one  must  not  be  led  to  believe  by 
this  diminishing  evolution  that 
their  death  sentence  has  been  pro-  | 
nounced,  but  rather  see  in  it  the 
inevitable  modification  of  tendency 
which  all  great  epochs  of  art  im- 
pose. 

The  thought  of  the  Divine  was 
in  all  times,  and  I  might  say,  in 
all  the  divers  regions  of  the  globe, 
the  most  powerful  stimulant  of 
artistic  manifestations  that  man 
sought  to  produce  by  most  differ- 
ent and  varying  means.  Temples 
and  cathedrals  have  come  down  to 
us  as  the  most  grandiose  realiza- 
tion of  that  close  collaboration  of 
beings,  so  various  in  concentra- 
tions, toward  a  common  end ;  the 
plan  of  the  edifice  drawn  by  the 
architect,  the  stone  placed  by  the 
mason,  as  the  paintings  which 
finally  covered  the  walls  were  as 
so  many  prayers  offered  up,  modu- 
lated, by  the  spiritual  directors  of 
those  great  epochs. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Xllth 
century  the  symbolic  decora- 
tion in  sanctuaries  had  already 
come  into  demand ;  the  first 
stained  glass  windows  with  sub- 
jects (certainly  more  or  less 
clumsily  handled,  but  so  expres- 
sive) made  their  appearance,  now 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  sombre  fy 
on  gray  days,  or  scattering  on  the 
walls  of  the  sanctuaries  the  re- 
flections of  their  luminous  images, 
better  adapted  to  infuse,  almost 
by  force,  into  the  soul  the  teach- 
ings of  Faith. 

Frescoes  become  more  and  more 
rare  in  France  during  the  first 
half  of  the  XlVth  century,  but 
again  flourished  in  Italy  under 
Giotto  and  his  pupils  Masaccio, 
Guirlandajo,  Angelico,  Benozzo 
Gozzoli.  Then  they  died  out  but 
to  be  reborn,  almost  miraculously 
by  Raphael  Botticelli,  before  dis- 
appearing beneath  the  artistic  ex- 
uberance, without  Faith,  of 
Tiepolo  and  his  followers.  But 
one  may  also  attribute  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  fresco  to  the  ex- 
cess of  retouching  in  tempera, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  artists 
employed  to  mask  the  faults  or  the 
failure  of  the  work  on  fresh  mor- 
tar, thereby  avoiding  the  courage- 
ous gesture  of  striking  out  the 
defective  spot,  and  haying  profited 
by  the  preceding  fault  striving 
toward  greater  perfection,  a  ges- 
ture of  love  that  the  theatrical  life 
of  the  times  could  not  even  sup- 
pose had  been  thought  of. 

Retouching  thus  exaggeratedly 
employed  very  quickly  eliminated 
the  pure  vibration  of  the  true 
mortar  (vibrations  so  character- 
istic of  the  fresco)  by  destroy- 
ing its  enthusiasm.  The  old  mas- 
ters always  avoided  this  danger, 
the  slight  retouching  that  their 
chefs-d'eeuvres  possess  being  so 
judiciously  handled  that  only  a 
minute  inspection  can  detect  a 
very  definite  and  honest  intention. 
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through  the  mouth  and  person  of 
its  central  character,  is  plainly  the 
point  of  view  of  Air.  Barry  him- 
Jjlelf,  and  this  point  of  view  is 
that  of  a  very  young  and  inex- 
perienced man.  It  is  obviously 
Mr.  Barry's  idea  that  any  person 
who  desires  to  be  an  artist,  though 
he  have  utterly  no  qualifications 
for  the  ambition,  is  by  virtue  of 
the  simple  desire  the  superior  of 
a  person  who,  though  not  an  ar- 
tist, is  successful  in  the  more 
prosaic  path  he  has  laid  out  for 
himself.  Such  a  point  of  view,  of 
course,  is  sufficient  to  give  both 
artists  and  non-artists  a  very  acute 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  gizzard, 
and  Air.  Barry's  play,  expounding 
it,  hardly  fails  to  alleviate  any 
portion   of   the   discomfort. 

The  hero  of  the  Barry  opus  is 
a  callow  youth  who  regards  him- 
self as  an  artist  on  the  score  that 
he  tries  vainly  to  write  stories 
which  no  editor  or  publisher  will 
buy.  The  villains  of  the  Barry 
opus  are  various  adults  who 
properly  look  upon  Mr.  Barry's 
hero  as  a  deluded  jackass.  The 
audiences  of  Mr.  Barry's  opus  are 
on  the  side  of  the  villains,  which 
Mr.  Barry  doubtless  finds  some- 
what disconcerting.  The  acting  of 
the  play,  save  in  certain  minor 
roles,  is  of  the  ready-made  order. 
Henry  Hull  is  given  the  job  of 
making  the  hero  a  hero.  He  goes 
in  for  what  is  generally  dubbed  a 
"lovable"  performance.  In  brief, 
the  kind  of  performance  that  is 
irritating  in  its  strain  for  what  is 
generally  dubbed  "boyish  charm". 
Genevieve  Tobin  is  the  girl  who 
gets  her  arms  around  the  fathead 
hero  at  the  final  curtain.  Miss 
Tobin  has  a  pretty  face  and  a  de- 
lightful smile  but  is  somewhat 
deficient  in  the  other  departments 
of  histrionism. 

********** 

Next  to  Ina  Claire,  Helen 
Hayes  is  our  most  fetching  young 
comedienne.  She  advances  in  her 
profession  year  by  year.  In 
Tennyson  Jesse's  "Quarantine" 
she  does  the  best  work  she  has 
thus  far  negotiated.  And  it  is 
this  good  work  on  her  part,  sup- 
plemented by  expert  direction  on 
the  part  of  Prof.  Edgar  Selwyn, 
that  makes  an  otherwise  rather 
stereotyped  little  comedy  an  agree- 
able evening  in  the  theatre.  Miss 
Hayes  has  the  innocent  sparkle  of 
Apollinaris  and  the  light,  tonic 
spirit  of  Pilsner.  She  always  im- 
presses me  as  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  both  in  manner  and  in  looks. 

"Quarantine"  recounts  the 
familiar  story  of  the  two  young 
people,  unmarried,  who  find  them- 
selves in  the  same  bedroom.  The 
usual  alarms  ring  out  on  the 
night  air,  but,  as  usual,  there  is 
no  need  for  the  fire-engines  to  re- 
spond. The  rubber-stamp  fable, 
however,  is  spun  with  much  good 
humor  and  gentle  unconcern,  and 
provides    easy    diversion.       Sidney 
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Blackmer  has  the  leading  male 
role.  Mr.  Blackmer  shows  some 
improvement  in  his  art,  but  is  still 
many,  many  miles  from  the  desti- 
nation he  has  heroically  mapped 
out  for  himself. 

********** 

In  "The  Habitual  Husband", 
by  Dana  Burnet,  the  Actors' 
Theatre,  Inc.,  picked  a  farce- 
comedy  so  amateurish  that,  after 
the  second  act  on  the  opening 
night,  the  M.  Cain,  storehouse 
impresario,  went  out  to  buy  him- 
self several  new,  handsome  neck- 
ties. Although  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing  definitely,  I  venture 
the  guess  that  the  play  was  de- 
veloped by  the  author  from  a 
popular  magazine  short  story.  It 
has  all  the  earmarks.  But  though 
the  author  may  have  fondly 
imagined  that  he  had  written  a 
play  by  the  simple  process  of  divid- 
ing the  short  story  into  three 
sections  and  indenting  the  names 
of  the  characters,  all  that  he  ac- 
complished was  the  conversion  of 
what  may  have  been  an  amusing 
piece  of  magazine  fiction  into  a 
vastly  unamusing  theatrical  eve- 
ning. After  its  praiseworthy  pro- 
duction of  "Candida,"  the  Actors' 
Theatre  sorely  disappointed  its 
customers  with  this  second  offer- 
ing. The  staging  and  acting  were 
of  a  piece  with  the  manuscript. 
Grant  Mitchell  played  the  role  of 
the  humdrum  husband  who  decides 
to  run  away  with  a  luscious  hussy 
in  so  sleepy  a  manner  that  he 
actually  beat  the  audience  to  a 
snooze  by  half  an  hour.  Margalo 
Gillmore,  as  the  deserted  frau, 
ambled  through  her  role  as  if  it 
were  a  damp  and  squashy  country 
road.  And  Diantha  Pattison,  as 
the  luscious  hussy,  was  approxi- 
mately as  tempting  as  a  cold 
French  fried  potato.  And  in  all,  a 
dispiriting  performance  of  a  dis- 
piriting manuscript. 

********** 

In  the  words  of  the  war  pro- 
fessors, now  it  can  be  told.  What 
can  be  told  is  that  I,  for  one,  am 
pretty  well  fed  up  on  Russian  im- 
portations. I  have  just  seen 
Yushny's  "Seeniaya  Ptitza,"  or 
"Blue  Bird  Theatre,"  and  am 
ready  to  swear  off  for  a  spell  and 
devote  myself  for  a  change  to  such 
native  American  art  as  the  Mutual 
Wheel  Burlesque,  Ukulele  Ike  and 
Will  Vodery's  jazz  band.  Dr. 
Yushny's  exhibit  follows  the  lines 
of  the  Chauve  Souris  entertainment 
— at  a  distance.  Since  the  Chauve 
Souris  show  does  not  excite  me  as 
much  as  it  does  certain  of  my  col- 
leagues, this  other  Russian  affair, 
to  put  it  plainly,  dejects  me  no  end. 
Yushny  is  a  John  Drew  version 
of  Balieff,  but  without  the  latter's 
warm  humor  and  personality.  And 
his  sublimated  cabaret  lacks  for  the 
most  part  the  measure  of  skill  and 
fancy  that  has  gone  into  the  manu- 
facture of  the  earlier  diver- 
tissement. 
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A  superior  radio  receiver  complete  in  every  de- 
tail;  embodying  only  those  principles  that  get 
results  regardless  of  cost.  Yet  its  simplicity  is 
unusual.  Each  set  is  individually  made;  in- 
stalled and  guaranteed,  which  includes  personal 
service   in  the   home. 

Cabinets  are  created  to  conform  with  the 
decorative  scheme  of  the  room;  selection 
is    yours    or    your     Interior     Decorator's. 

Visit   our   Studios — or   send   for 
descriptive  pamphlet 

GUSTAVE  S.  DUSCHNES,  Inc. 

Radio  Consultants 

76  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 

(Phone  Bryant  7861) 
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Weaving  for  Health  and  Happiness 


Learn  Hand-Weaving  at  Home 

a  little  practice  makes  perfect 

HOME  [.ESSONS  in  hand-weaving  are  far  more  satis- 
factory than  attending  school.  You  get  so  much  more 
practice.  This  complete  yet  simple  hand-weaving  course 
by  .Mary  M.  Atwater  plus  a  little  practice  soon  makes  you 
master  oi  (  olonial  Pattern  Weaving.  Easily  and  economi- 
cally you  make  scores  of  useful  and  decorative  articles: 
beautiful  rugs,  draperies,  line  table  linens,  dress  materials. 
Von  weave  patterns  in  the  material  itself  much  quicker 
than    embroidering.      Write  today   for   information    on   dia- 

foi    selling  hand-woven  articles. 

Mary  M.   Atwater     -     Course  J,3S 

Shuttle-Craft  Home  School  of  Weaving 

THE   SHUTTLE-CRAFT   CO.,   INC. 
1416  Massachusetts  Avenue  Cambridge,   Mass. 
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verge  of,  or  recovering  from,  a  ner 
voiis  breakdown.  Physicians  know 
that  flic  nervous  "ones  will  find 
interest  and  occupation,  and  so 
will  forget  about  their  nerves,  and 
that  with  the  convalescents  the 
gentle  exercise  of  body  and  brain 
will  replace  lassitude  and  bore- 
dom with  the  mental  stimulus  and 
emotional  satisfaction  the\  are 
sure  to  get  from  working  with 
beautiful  materials  and  creating 
lovely  things.  There  are  cases  of 
mental  depression,  also,  that  are 
much  benefited.  Sometimes  a 
woman  of  the  idle,  restless  sort, 
who  really  needs  for  her  own  good 
to  have  something  to  do,  drifts  in 
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pensive  sets  it  up  in  some  com 
venient  place  and  discovers,  to  her 

surprise,  that  her  loom  not  onlj  [| 
not  in  the  way,  but  is  actual* 
ornamental,  and  that  a  great  ele- 
ment ot  interest  has  been  added 
to  her  daily  life.  It  she  is  limited 
to  a  small  apartment  she  can  find 
almost  as  keen  a  pleasure  in  one 
of    the    smaller    table-loom-. 

The  variety  ol  the  looms  stand- 
ing about  in  the  studio  show  how 
unbiased  and  tolerant  is  the  spirit 
here.  On  that  large  foot-loom  can 
be  woven  almost  any  kind  of  arti- 
cle— rugs,  curtains,  bedspreads,  as 
well  as  smaller  pieces.  This  table- 
loom,   shown   in   one  of   the   illus- 


These  pieces  show  a  variety  of  weaving  worked  out 

in  the  Snow-Abbott  Studio  with  both   tapestry  and 

embroidery  motifs 


and  decides  to  take  the  course  in 
weaving.  We  have  learned  not 
to  be  very  hopeful  about  that  kind 
of  pupil,  but  it  does  sometimes 
happen  that  the  weaving  of  beau- 
tiful and  useful  fabrics  affords 
just  the  stabilizing  kind  of  occu- 
pation a  woman  of  that  sort  needs 
as  an  outlet  for  her  energies  and 
to  give  her  a  feeling  of  happiness 
and  content.  But  I  think  the  kind 
of  pupil  for  whom  we  have  a  spe- 
cially warm  feeling  is  the  woman, 
and  we  have  a  good  many  pupils 
of  this  kind,  who  is  genuinely  in- 
terested in  weaving  as  a  means  of 
artistic  creation.  She  may  not 
have  thought  about  it  in  that  way 
until  after  she  has  begun  to  make 
her  own  designs  and  to  develop 
her  sense  of  the  harmonious  uses 
of  color.  Then  she  discovers  that 
artistic  creation  is  possible  for  her, 
too,  and  she  becomes  enthusiastic 
about  it  and  very  happy  in  her 
work.  If  her  home  is  large 
enough  she  buys  a  floor  loom — 
and  a  loom  does  not  have  to  be  ex- 


trations,  is  particularly  good  for 
the  use  of  cardiac  patients,  since  it 
is  worked  by  hand.  In  one  corner 
stands  a  Danish  loom,  big  enough 
for  any  kind  of  work,  very  hand- 
some and  decorative,  which,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  its  practical 
value,  the  studio  chiefs  have  not 
found  quite  as  well  suited  to  their 
purposes  as  looms  of  American 
make.  Here  is  a  little  affair  that 
is  quite  the  simplest  of  all  weaving 
instruments.  For  it  consists  mere- 
ly of  some  cords  to  be  strung  be- 
tween the  head  and  foot  of  a  bed, 
with  some  square  cards  threaded 
on  them.  It  is  called  the  Egyp- 
tian card  loom  and  although  it  is 
so  primitive  it  is  thoroughly  effi- 
cient, as  is  proved  by  the  bright 
strips  hanging  about,  which  stu- 
dents have  woven  on  it  for  belts, 
girdles,  dress  trimmings  and  other 
uses.  The  particular  advantage 
of  this  quaint  and  simple  little 
apparatus  is  that  it  can  be  used 
by  patients  unable  to  sit  up,  whose 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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idle  hands  and  bored  minds  find 
occupation  and  interest  by  the 
huur  in  designing  and  weaving 
Kese  gay,  pretty  strips,  for  which 
main  uses  are  found.  Very  inter- 
esting, and  a  great  favorite  with 
beginners,  is  the  miniature  loom, 
so  small  that  it  looks  like  a  toy. 
which  can  be  packed  and  carried 
in  case  no  bigger  than  that  of  a 
Qorona  typewriter.  It  can  be  set 
for  use  on  a  table,  or  a  chair,  or 
one's  lap,  or  in  bed,  and  for  the 
Sireaving  of  smaller  articles  it 
works  just  as  well  as  do  the  large 
looms.  Pupils  weave  on  these  lit- 
tle looms,  of  which  the  studio  has 
.1  good  many,  handbags, 
scarfs,  table  runners,  cushion  tops, 
dress  trimmings  and  other  things. 
Bj  the  fireplace  stands  an  old,  old 
spinning  wheel,  which,  after  many 
decades  of  being  merely  a  deco- 
rative antique,  has  blossomed  into 
a  new  and  useful  life  as  a  bobbin- 
winder.  Near  it  is  a  loom  for 
tapestry  weaving,  some  of  whose 
products   deck   the   walls. 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  a  great 
variety  of  lovely,  soft  colors,  Miss 
Abbott  and  Miss  Snow  do  a  large 
part  of  their  own  dyeing.  And 
they  are  as  catholic  with  regard  to 
materials  as  they  are  about  looms, 
for  they  use  silk,  cotton,  linen, 
wool,  jute,  sail  twine,  mercerized 
cotton,  chenille — any  material  that 
works  out  successfully  in  any 
given  piece  of  work.  They  dye 
these  in  whatever  colors  they 
want  and  their  cabinets  are  filled 
with  skeins  of  varied  materials  in 
exquisite  colorings.  This  means 
a  Lrreat  deal  of  trouble,  but  they 
feel  that  they  are  amply  repaid  by 
the  greater  beauty  of  the  materials 
and  the  increased  pleasure  of  pu- 
pils in  their  work.  Old  materials 
from  the  piece  bag  also  are  used 
in  an  astonishing  variety  of  ways. 

The  same  free  spirit  is  manifest 
in  the  attitude  toward  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  weaving.  In  many 
studios  weavers  do  one  kind  only, 
and  their  interest  in  the  craft 
ceases  with  that  one  kind.  "We 
are  interested  in  all  kinds  of  weav- 
ing." said  Miss  Snow.  "Each 
kind  of  weaving  has  its  own  value, 
its  own  beauty,  its  own  uses,  and 
its  own  interest  for  some  pupil 
who  might  not  care  for  other  vari- 
eties. A  pupil  may  like  best  to 
think  out  and  make  an  interesting 
design  in  a  piece  of  plain-surfaced 
weaving,  such  as  a  scarf  or  a  table 
runner,  or  a  wall  hanging,  or  she 
may  be  most  interested  in  a  piece 
of  tapestry,  or  in  the  old  cover-lid 
threadings  of  our  grandmothers, 
or  the  use  of  chenille  filling  in  the 
weaving  of  a  bag,  or  the  making 
of  a  rug  by  the  Oriental  methods 
of  knotting  and  weaving.  What- 
ever most  interests  them,  if  it  is 
within  their  ability,  is  usually  the 
thing  out  of  which  they  get  the 
most  benefit.  We  encourage  our 
pupils  to  experiment  with  mate- 
rials and  designs,  to  create  their 
own  designs   and    to   choose   their 


own  materials.  We  find  that  they 
like  best  to  work  with  soft,  lovely 
materials  that  have  a  silky  sheen 
and  surface.  We  try  to  keep 
avv.iv  from  the  mechanical  spirit 
and  to  prepare  pupils  to  do  orig- 
inal, creative  work.  And  we  find 
that  the  spirit  of  freedom,  orig- 
inality, experiment  which  we  tr\ 
to  have  here  all  the  time  is  very 
stimulating  ami  developing  to  the 
artistic  sense  and  that  it  greatly 
increases  their  interest  in  the 
work  and  the  physical  and  mental 
benefit,  if  they  are  ill.  that  they 
receive    from    it." 

Experiment  has  shown  that  the 
therapeutic  value  of  weaving  is 
greatly  increased  if  the  articles 
made  supply  a  definite  need.  In 
one  great  hospital  where  weaving 
as  a  curative  aid  is  being  exten- 
sively used  and  profoundly  stud- 
ied, the  patients  weave  all  the 
toweling  and  the  bureau  and  table 
scarfs  and  rugs  for  the  bedrooms 
that  the  institution  needs.  It  has 
been  found  that  such  weaving  in- 
spires more  interest,  yields  more 
satisfaction  to  the  patients  and  pro- 
duces better  curative  results  than 
the  making  of  articles  less  directly 
useful.  With  such  simple  mate- 
rials and  products  the  effort  to 
achieve  perfect  work  and  pride  in 
craftsmanship  take  the  place  of 
the  stimulus  afforded  by  more 
beautiful  materials  and  more  at- 
tention to  artistic  design.  These  the 
Snow-Abbott  Looms  have  found 
to  be  of  very  great  importance. 

Both  Miss  Snow  and  Miss  Ab- 
bott come  of  distinguished  fore- 
bears, for  the  latter  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
and  the  former  of  the  late  Chan- 
cellor Snow,  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  famous  as  an  educator, 
but  even  more  widely  known  as  a 
great  entomologist.  Miss  Abbott 
is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  and  Miss 
Snow  had  several  years  of  special 
work  in  the  University  of  Kansas 
and  in  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. They  learned  by  their  own 
experience  what  a  curative  aid 
weaving  can  be,  for  it  happened 
that  both  of  them  were  sent  by 
their  physicians  to  the  loom  for 
the  physical  help  to  be  gained  from 
it.  "It  did  us  so  much  good,"  re- 
marked Miss  Abbott,  "and  we 
found  weaving  so  interesting  that 
we  took  it  up  professionally  and 
after  three  years  of  teaching  in  the 
Flambeau  Shops  we  decided  to 
open  our  own  studio." 

They  have  been  so  successful 
that  a  dozen  or  more  physicians 
of  New  York  and  other  cities  send, 
or  recommend,  their  patients  to  the 
Snow-Abbott  Looms  and  they  have 
the  personal  endorsement  of  both 
the  present  and  former  presidents 
of  the  American  Occupational 
Therapy  Association.  After  two 
years  of  work  in  their  own 
studio  they  still  find  weaving  in- 
tensely interesting,  because,  ex- 
plained Miss  Snow,  "It  has  so 
many  undreamed  of  possibilities." 
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"yOU  are  invited  to  visit  our  studios — unique  in 
■*■  New  York,  for  the  unusual  and  varied  display 
of   beautiful   lamps   for   every   decorative   purpose. 
Lamps  and  lamp  shades  of  exclusive  design  and 
rare  needlecraft  at  prices  to  intrigue  every  purse. 

Beautiful  and  Comprehensive  Display  of 
Jades                  Mirrors              Bronzes               Furniture 
Dresden             Tapestries          Ivories                Objets   d'Art 
Kasu   Tapestry  Shades 

DINAN  — LICOURT 

25  West  45th  Street                            New  York  City 
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Hand  Wrought 
Metal   Work 

Consoles — Torcheres- 
Lamps  — L  anterns- 
Wall   Brackets,  etc. 

Architectural  and  Deco- 
rative Metal  Workers 

Designs  Made  to  Order 
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Snort-White  3teel 


Demanded  for  the 
Modern  Bathroom 

IN  building  your  new  home,  don't  slight 
the  medicine  cabinet.  You'll  always  be 
glad  you  selected  a  Hess.  The  baked  snow 
whir,  enamel  is  hand-rubbed  to  ?  satiny 
finish  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  steel 
never  warps,  sags,  nor  binds.  Cabinets 
harmonize  perfectly  with  glazed  porcelain 
and  tile  fixture  ■,  and  walls  of  modern  bath- 
rooms. Cleans  as  easily  as  china.  See  them 
at  your  dealer's,  or  write  for  illustrated 
catalogue. 
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Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


STUDY  INTERIOR  DECORATION  AT  HOME 

/"'OMPLETE  instruction  in  the  use  of  period  styles, 
^■^   color  harmony,  design,   composition   and   allied 
subjects.       A    home    study    course   for    professionals     " 
and    amateurs.       Interesting    and    profitable.       Start 
any    time.      Send    for    Catalog   D. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  of  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

441    MADISON   AVENUE  ::  ::  NEW   YORK   CITY 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 
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love  for  anything,  incapable  of  ab- 
ject despair  or  magnificent  rage, 
knowing  no  complete  defeat, 
knowing  no  complete  victories." 
France's  political  and  social  senti- 
ments, he  says,  are  equivocal,  and 
they  tend  to  destroy  all  faith  in 
anything.  Another  of  the  young 
writers  attacks  France's  style, 
which  he  says  is  "rose-water 
prose." 

You  will  see,  from  this,  that 
there  is  a  younger  generation  in 
France,  which  is  revolting  against 
the  ideas  of  Anatole  France's  gen- 
eration ;  but  that  the  nature  of  the 
revolt  is  almost  the  precise  oppo- 
site of  the  revolt  of  the  younger 
generation  in  America.  The  young 
Frenchmen,  represented  by  Ara- 
gon,  Soupault,  La  Rochelle,  et  al, 
are  nationalistic,  patriotic,  and 
they  seek  a  faith  to  cling  to  and 
fight  for.  They  disapprove  of  the 
pagan  sensuality,  the  laissez-faire 
attitude  of  Anatole  France ;  they 
object  to  France's  irony  and  skepti- 
cism, which,  one  of  them  says,  are 
the  hall-marks  of  cowardice.  They 
are  in  revolt,  also,  against  the  lit- 
erary tradition  of  clarity  and  sim- 
plicity, which  ordains  that  there  is 
one  way  to  say  a  thing  in  French 
and  no  other.  Because  Anatole 
France  brought  clarity  and  sim- 
plicity to  the  point  of  perfection  in 
his  style,  they  are  engaged  in  an 
elaborate  denigration  of  his  man- 
ner of  writing.  It  is  possible  to  be 
interested  in  their  arguments 
without  necessarily  sharing  them. 

THERE  is  a  group  of  young 
writers  in  America  which  takes 
its  inspiration  from  the  French 
group  who  got  up  Un  Cadavre. 
Because  the  young  Frenchmen  set 
Maurice  Barres  and  think  they 
have  discerned  one  in  Paul  Elmer 
More.  "At  least  More  has  a  pro- 
gram," Matthew  Josephson  told 
me  one  night,  "he  is  a  moralist, 
and  he  is  interested  in  literature 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  moral  force. 
He  is  not  concerned  with  aesthe- 
tics; but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
say  that  he  is  not  a  cultured  man. 
We  have  need  of  moralists.  We 
have  need  of  men  like  More,  who, 
even  if  he  is  a  strict  Calvinist,  at 
least  has  a  definite  set  of  values. 
You  may  disapprove  of  his  regimen 
of  life,  and  you  may  disapprove  of 
his  zeal  in  wishing  to  impose  a 
similar  regimen  upon  others;  but 
for  myself  I  respect  a  man  with 
definite  convictions,  because  we 
have  so  many  people  who  are  with- 
out convictions  and  are  at  loose 
ends.  One  cart  respect  Barres,  be- 
cause he  writes  good  French  and 
because  he  believes  very  definitely 
in  France ;  but  one  cannot  respect 
Anatole  France,  because  he  doesn't 
glow  with  any  faith  in  anything." 
As  you  may  surmise,  I  offered 
Josephson  some  argument  on  this 
point;  for  to  me  Barres  is,  in  his 
last  phase,  an  unconvincing  dema- 
gogue   and     patrioteer,     and    our 


country  is  full  of  such  fellows. 
They  make  things  difficult  for  me; 
they  bring  about  the  enactment  oi 
laws  which  1  find  idiotic  and  the* 
establish  regulations  which  1  find 
both  idiotic  and  irksome.  In 
France,  the  restless  young  men 
can  afford  to  admire  men  like 
Barres  because  there  are  few  men 
like  Barres.  In  our  country  there 
are  not  enough  men  like  Anatole 
France.  Rhetorical  ardor  is  not 
enough  for  me.  A  flaming  faith 
which  I  cannot  share  does  not  ex- 
cite me  or  set  me  aflame. 

I  can  witness  (as  I  have  often 
done)  a  Holy  Roller  meeting, 
where  the  preacher  and  the  audi- 
ence are  animated  by  a  faith 
which  passeth  understanding  for 
the  women  roll  on  the  floor  with 
their  dresses  in  obscene  disorder, 
and  I  can  come  away  without 
having  been  ignited  by  the  flying 
sparks  of  zealotry.  I  left  one  of 
the  Rev.  Billy  Sunday's  sermons 
with  feelings  bordering  upon  nau- 
sea and  disgust;  though  I  enter- 
tained no  doubts  about  the  Rev- 
erend Billy's  sincerity  or  about  the 
high  temperature  of  his  religious 
ardor.  To  me  the  Reverend  Billy 
seems  an  ignominious  clown,  enact- 
ing a  stomach-turning  travesty 
upon  the  Christian  scheme  of  re- 
demption; but  if  he  seems  to  the 
more  religiously  inclined  members 
of  his  audience  a  veritable  St.  John  * 
of  Patmos,  producing  like  a  trained 
prestidigitator  sacred  truths  from 
a  hollow  box  and  can  also  en- 
thrall them  by  turning  hand- 
springs which  produce  the  visible 
sweat  of  his  religious  endeavors,  I 
can  only  bow  in  abject  humility 
and  murmur  to  myself  that  I  am 
not  among  the  chosen. 

From  this  conviction  there  pro- 
ceeds a  suspicion  that  my  friend 
Josephson  and  his  confreres,  who 
would  urge  upon  us  the  importance 
of  Dr.  More,  are  mentally  fatigued 
and  are  grasping  at  intellectual 
straws.  They  are  in  an  unfor- 
tunate position.  They  graduated 
from  adolescence,  many  of  them, 
when  the  Great  War  was  about 
concluded.  They  found  their 
scheme  of  values  disarranged; 
America  was  in  the  turmoil  of 
economic  adjustment  and  there 
was  for  the  moment  little  intellec- 
tual or  artistic  interest  to  be 
aroused  anywhere,  because  ener- 
gies were  concentrated  upon  more 
necessitous  things. 

These  young  men,  like  Joseph- 
son,  went  abroad,  after  the  armis- 
tice, met  young  men  like  Tzara, 
Aragon  and  Soupault,  became  in- 
fected with  their  ideas,  and  became 
in  effect  deracinated  from  America. 
On  their  return  to  America  they 
forgot  that  Aragon,  Soupault,  . 
Cocteau  and  Radiguet  are — dis-  ™ 
ruptive  as  they  may  seem — actually 
links  in  a  chain  of  tradition,  a 
tradition  which  permits  one  of  the 
bravest  of  them  to  begin  his  book 
(Continued  on   next  page) 
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with  a  parody  of  the  first  sentence 

rof  "Telemaque."  And,  in  a 
■  measure,  ignorant  of  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Poe,  Whitman,  Thoreau 
and  of  that  background  of  Ameri- 
can literature  (which  is  indubita- 
bly the  literature  of  England)  they 
have  tried  to  realize  an  aesthetic 
and  a  literary  program  which  is 
essentially  French.  What  they 
have  forgotten,  or  what  they  do 
not  know,  is  that  the  French  are 
the  most  self-complaisant  and  the 
most  self-sufficient  people  in  the 
world.  The  French  know  almost 
nothing  of  German,  Italian  or 
English  literature,  and  their  idea 
of  the  great  writers  of  America 
are  Jack  London,  Walt  Whitman, 
Edgar  Poe  (which  they  usually 
spell  with  an  umlaut  e)  James 
Oliver  Curwood  and  Nick  Carter 
— a  most  amazing  alignment  of 
names.  For  the  rest  the  French 
are  totally  uninterested  in  the 
literature  that  is  produced  outside 
of  their  country.  Their  factional 
fights,  therefore,  have  a  special 
local  significance,  and  cannot  be 
translated  into  international  liter- 
ary issues.  ...  Or  perhaps  they 
can.  Perhaps  I  am  merely  an  old 
fellow  in  his  early  thirties  who 
cannot  sense  the  momentous  revo- 
lutions that  are  going  on  in  our 
intellectual  life.  But,  at  least,  like 
the  Paris  traffic  cops,  I  am  willing 
&     to  hear  out  their  arguments. 

LEWIS  GALANTIERE  is  the 
i  native  American  who  is  best 
informed  on  current  and  classical 
French  literature.  Occasionally 
one  finds  an  Arthur  Symons,  a 
James  Huneker,  or  a  Richard 
Aldington,  whose  curiosity  and 
sympathy  embrace  a  whole  period 
of  French  letters,  and  occasionally 
one  finds  an  American  who  has 
familiarized  himself  with  all  the 
current  manifestations  of  French 
literature;  but  it  is  rare,  extremely 
rare,  to  find  an  Englishman  or 
an  American  who  has  studied 
French  literature  as  a  practicing 
French  litterateur  might  study  it. 
Galantiere  has  done  just  that.  I 
have  known  him  to  catch  Jean 
Cocteau  in  an  error  in  French, 
and  Cocteau,  like  most  French- 
men who  write  is  less  liable  to 
make  slips  of  syntax  or  grammar 
than  Americans  or  Englishmen. 

If  you  demand  what  slip 
Cocteau  made,  I  shall  give  it  to 
you.  You  will  find  it  by  com- 
paring Galantiere's  translation  of 
"Le  Grand  Ecart"  with  the 
original.  In  the  original  you  will 
find  that  Cocteau  has  written: 
"II  versa  du  whisky,  melangea  la 
poudre  et  but  d'  une  traite.  En- 
suite,  il  alia  s'entendre."  What 
J  Cocteau  meant  to  write  was  but 
d'     un     trait,     which     means     "he 


drank  it  down  in  a  gulp,"  where- 
as he  wrote  "lie  poured  out  some 
whisky,  mixed  the  powder  in  it, 
and  drank  it,  all  in  one  move- 
ment." Galantiere  knows,  more- 
over, the  argot  of  Montparnasse 
and  Montmartre  as  few  French- 
men know  it.  Frenchmen  consult 
him  on  colloquial  innovations  in 
the  language;  he  can  argue  with  a 
cabman  in  the  cabman's  own 
patois;  he  has  applied  himself  with 
an  extraordinary  assiduity  to  the 
absorption  of  the  French  language 
and  French  culture.  It  there  is 
a  translation  from  the  French  to 
be  done,  I  should  suggest  him  be- 
fore any  American  or  French  bi- 
linguist  I  know,  for  a  Frenchman 
is  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  with 
current  English  or  American  ex- 
pressions and  an  American  is 
likely  to  misinterpret  a  French 
phrase. 

At  Galantiere's  house  in  Paris 
I  met  for  the  first  time  one  of 
the  most  gifted  of  the  living 
American  poets,  and  one  of  the 
few  authentic  lyricists  our  country 
has  had, — E.  E.  Cummings.  Cum- 
mings  is  an  uneven  writer,  and  he 
is  devoid  of  a  gift  for  self- 
criticism.  Poetry  flows  from  him 
as  from  a  faucet.  Not  all  of  it 
is  good ;  perhaps  not  more  than  a 
third  of  it  is  first  rate;  but  that 
third  is  first  rate.  He  is  a  shy 
and  sensitive  fellow,  high-strung, 
nervous,  and  amusing  in  a  some- 
what disconcerting  way.  He  takes 
leads  from  one's  conversation  to 
make  the  sort  of  comments  that 
one  usually  makes  under  one's 
breath  when  one  is  disinterested. 
He  is  a  playboy.  He  is  fascinated 
by  an  idea  he  has  had  to  make 
money  out  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  American  tourists  in 
Paris. 

He  wants  to  start  a  restaurant 
modeled  after  the  Child's  res- 
taurants in  New  York  or  the 
Thompson  cafeterias  of  Chicago 
and  elsewhere.  "They  must  be 
all  tiled,  like  a  bathroom,"  he 
says,  "with  placards  announcing 
the  number  of  calories  each  portion 
contains,  signs  warning  you  to 
watch  your  hat  and  overcoat,  and 
food  which  a  Frenchman  could  not 
eat.  Americans  would  swamp 
such  a  place.  I  would  make 
millions.  They  would  probably 
erect  a  monument  to  me  in 
America,  these  American  tourists 
who  like  ham  sandwiches  and  ice 
cream  sodas.  And  I  must  devote 
myself  to  the  serious  composition 
of  these  charming  sentiments  which 
are  to  be  found  on  the  cards  one 
is  handed  in  the  Child's  restaurants 
of  New  York.  Who,  by  the  way, 
is  this  Child,  and  why  has  no  one 
ever  thought  of  making  him  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?" 
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SNOW 

Why  not  use  it 


L/OW    often    have   you    looked    at   your    home    in    admiration    of 
*■  ■*■    its  beauty  after  a   February  snowfall? 
How   often   have  you   wished   that   your   friends   might   see   it,  just 
that  way? 
By  following  these  simple  directions,  they  can. 

1.  Make    a    good    picture    with    your    camera, 

2.  Send    us   the   film    or    plate. 


3.  Then,  at  the  next  Chr 
friends  a  charming  Chi 
one    pictured    ahove. 


nail    each    of    your 
the    order    of    the 


Price  $29.50  per  hundred.     Thi 


es  deckle   edge   cards   and   attractively 
of   the    picture,    handcolored   decora- 
1,    printing    of   the    greeting   and    your    name. 

-day   is  not  too   early.      Begin   right   now,   the    preparation   of    your    Christ- 
s  Card   for  the  coming  season. 
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This  magnificent  volume  is  the  only  thoroughly  representative  book  on 
historic  wall-papers  yet  published.  It  includes  the  results  of  a  serious 
and  scholarly  study  of  rare  examples  and  original  documents  here  ana 
abroad.  The  quest  has  led  to  strange  and  unexpected  places,  from  a 
Governor's  mansion  to  long-locked  boxes  in  obscure  attics.  From  these 
discoveries  the  author  has  succeeded  in  tracing  for  the  first  time  the 
development  of  wall-paper  from  its  beginning.  The  exquisite  French 
papers  are  treated  and  illustrated  with  unusual  completeness  as  are 
the  finest  examples  of  England  and  America.  It  forms  a  complete 
historic  background  for  any  kind  of  wall  covering.  Its  possession 
will    enrich    the   work    of    the   artist,    the   architect    and    the    decorator. 

1.  ¥.TlF7plN^OTf~CO.r227"SoT  6th  St.,  PHILA. 

Dent.    A.D.2.      Please   send    me    illustrated    pamphlet   describing   this   and 
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IRTS  <v   DECOR  ITION 


of  Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg.  Co. 


Photographer  of 


INTERIORS,  EXTERIORS 
AND    WORKS    OF    ART 

FREDERICK     BRADLEY 

435  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Caledonia  5645 


BENT  LAWNS— Like  Putting  Greens 

The  development  of  Creeping  Bent  has  revolutionized 
standards  in  lawn-making.  This  splendid  lawn-grass 
produces  wonderful  rich,  velvety  greensward.  In 
years  to  come  the  better  lawns  will  be  Bent  lawns. 

Write  us  today  about  our  special  Bent  Mixture  and 
information  on  the  use  of  Creeping  Bent  Stolons — 
the  triumph  of  the  decade  in  fine  lawn-making. 

This  is  the  time  to  plan  your  lawns,  send  your 
measurements  and  we  will  gladly  furnish   estimate. 

Also  write  for  instructive  booklet  "Bent  Lawns". 

O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Company 

50  Twelfth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


In  the  Office 


IT  takes  some  little  imagina- 
tion to  look  through  an  office 
window  at  a  whirlwind  of  snow, 
blown  in  from  the  sea  on  a  s:\t\ 
mile  gale,  ami  write  with  easy 
fluency  of  the  near  approach  and 
charm  of  spring.  Just  as  the 
word  daffodil  or  robin  is  sternly 
set  on  paper,  in  comes  a  contnbu 
tor,  with  snow  melting  from  hat 
and  coat,  stating  the  value  £»i  his 
ware  with  chattering  teeth.  I 
turn  my  face  away  only  to  take  up 
a  telephone  and  hear  that  the 
stages  are  not  running,  and  while 
I  contemplate  a  mile  and  a  half 
walk  through  the  slush,  my  maid 
telephones  that  some  pipes  are 
frozen. 

Nevertheless,  .March  is  out- 
garden  number,  and  spring  is  com- 
ing, it  always  has.  And  its  many 
beauties  and  fragrances  shall  here- 
with be  enumerated,  in  spite  of 
the  wild  wind  outside  and  the 
uncertainty  of  reaching  home  in 
time  for  dinner. 

I  like  to  look  at  our  March 
cover — especially  today.  It  is  the 
quintessence  of  summer  beauty,  a 
bright  blue  jar  filled  with  lark- 
spur, the  color  of  a  June  sky,  com- 
bined with  warm  yellow-red 
blooms.  Mrs.  Albert  Herter,  I 
understand,  painted  this  panel  in 
California  and  the  whole  canvas 
has  the  golden  glow  of  that 
blessed  land  in  springtime. 

Once  settled  into  this  March 
number,  it  is  very  easy  to  cata- 
logue its  excellences,  for  we  have 
gathered  its  articles  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  gar- 
dens shown  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated, are  both  rare  and  famous. 
Whose  mother,  or  aunt  or  bache- 
lor-uncle does  not  remember 
Mary  Anderson,  her  Greek-like 
beauty  as  revealed  in  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea.  Today,  Mary  An- 
derson is  creating  a  garden  in  Eng- 
land lovely  enough  to  be  a  back- 
ground for  her  own  particular 
beauty.  And  in  our  March  num- 
ber we  are  showing  the  first  pic- 
tures of  it  ever  taken.  From 
Italy  we  have  two  quite  famous 
gardens  —  one,  the  Count  de 
Medici's,  and  the  other,  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  mountain  estate 
in  Tuscany.  The  gardens  of  some 
of  our  most  famous  American 
artists  will  also  be  shown  and  so 
fine  are  they,  that  we  realize  an 
artist's  greatness  is  not  confined 
to  his  studio.  A  rich  and  elabor- 
ate Connecticut  house,  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Brit- 
tain  is  also  shown,  in  conjunction 
with    its  well   planted   garden. 

Perhaps  the  most  sumptuous 
and  certainly  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting garden  article  will  be  on 
the  famous  estates  of  Long  Island, 
illustrated  with  those  remarkable 
photographs  for  which  Frances 
Benjamin  Johnston  is  famous.  We 
will  also  show  the  last  of  our 
rare  collection  of  Venetian  photo- 
graphs —  old  courtyards,  in  the 
March  issue,  through  which  many 
famous  Venetian  beauties,  and 
magnificent   cavaliers    have    passed 


during   the    last    thousand    years   to 
reach  the  waning  gondola. 

Mrs.   Herman   Rosse,  who  i-  a 

landscape  gardener  of  rare  under- 
standing, has  written  us  an  article! 
about  architecture  in  tin-  mi 
den,  giving  us  some  interesting 
facts  about  pergolas,  arbors,  and 
pointing  her  meaning  with  some 
good  photographs.  .And  Mis. 
Aim  Murray  has  told  a  delightful 
story  called  "An  Intimate  Gar- 
den." Some  of  her  most  inter- 
esting personal  experiences  in 
manipulating  a  not  always  kind 
nature  are  charmingly  revealed. 

Hut  to  go  on  to  the  more  prac- 
tical articles  in  this  issue,  we  pre 
sent,  illustrated,  the  newest  <>t 
garden  games;  we  have  an  in- 
tensely important  article  on  the 
use  of  gumwood  for  interior  wood- 
work and  furniture.  Knowing 
that  this  is  the  time  to  renovate 
homes,  we  have  an  unusually  w  ise 
article  on  paints,  stains  and  var- 
nishes, also  illustrated,  and  we 
have  a  page  "The  New  York 
Shops"    on    garden    furnishings. 

And  then,  of  course,  our  staff 
of  regular  contributors  of  which 
we  are  very  proud — Nathan  for 
the  drama,  Rascoe  for  literary 
conditions,  Macdougall  for  the 
last  word  from  Paris  and  Wey- 
mer  Mills  for  London. 

We  never  intend  to  confine 
ourselves  to  talking  about  Arts 
&  Decoration  "In  the  Office," 
though  we  usually  write  a  great 
deal  about  it.  But  we  are  espe- 
cially interested  just  now  in  that 
most  fascinating  annual  social 
occurrence  in  New  York,  the 
Beaux  Arts  Ball,  which  takes 
place  this  year  on  February  5th  at 
the  Hotel  Astor.  This  season  it 
is  called  "The  Winter  Circus" 
and  that  gives  some  idea  of  dec- 
orations and  costumes.  Among 
the  well-known  people  who  are 
assisting  in  making  it  a  success 
are:  Whitney  Warren,  Honorary 
Chairman,  Thomas  Hastings, 
John  Mead  Howells,  Warren 
Davis,  D.  Putnam  Brinley,  Ken- 
neth Murchison,  Gari  Melchers, 
Ben  Ali  Haggin,  Don  Barber, 
Frank  Crowninshield.  Howard 
Greenley,  C.  B.  Falls,  Edward  F. 
Sanford,  Jr.,  Deems  Taylor,  and 
Eltinge  Warner. 

*     *     *     *     * 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press 
we  hear  the  most  tragic  news  of 
the  death  of  George  Bellows.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  present  his 
work  in  this  issue  as  we  would 
like  to.  We  are  opening  the 
press  to  show  a  single  page  of 
three  of  his  most  vital  paintings 
with  long  descriptive  titles.  Later 
on  when  the  memorial  exhibi- 
tion of  his  work  is  held  and 
we  have  heard  that  this  will  be  f 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  a  more  extended  showing  of 
his  pictures  will  be  made  with  an 
article  expressing  our  appreciation 
of  his  importance  as  a  man  and 
an   artist. 

M.  F.  R. 
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Beautiful    Antique    and    Modern 
House  Furnishings 

(Continued  from  page  JO) 


Man's  bedroom  of  18th  Century  Colonial;  apartment 
by  M.  L.  Overton  and  Erksine  Danjorth   Corporation 


Andrew,  of  London  and  New- 
York.  The  great  sideboard,  dis- 
covered in  Ireland,  is  by  Sheraton 
W  — a  remarkable  example  of  his 
work.  A  fine  old  grandfather's 
clock,  bearing  the  inscription, 
."George  Tyler,  Pope's  Head 
Alley.  London,"  stood  in  one  cor- 


bookcases ;  a  burgomaster's  chair, 
very  sturdy  on  its  six  legs;  a  Chi- 
nese Chippendale  arm  chair  and 
unique  Chippendale  waste  paper 
basket,  helped  to  create  a  room  se- 
date and  in  keeping  with  the  more 
dignified  taste  of  the  period.  Spe- 
cial mention  should  be  made  of  the 


A    mediaeval    studio,    illustrating    the    designing    and    weaving    of 
tapestries   by  the   Edgewater   Tapestry  Looms 


ner ;  and  ten  Chinese  Chippendale 
chairs— chairs  such  as  only  war 
and  after-war  poverty  would  have 
brought  to  America — lent  a  dig- 
nity and  richness  that  only  old  fur- 

^niture  can  give. 

^  Other  interesting  antiques  were 
shown  in  an  English  eighteenth 
century  library  decorated  by  John 
Weymer  in  collaboration  with 
H.  B.  Wiggins  Company,  and 
Costikyan  and  Company,  of  New 
York.     A  rare  old  pair  of  cabine' 


fine  antique  door  trims  by  Lenygon 
and  Morant. 

A  Spanish  Italian  entresol  by 
Raymond  Anthony  Court  and  the 
Orsenigo  Company  of  New  York, 
an  Elizabethan  living-room  by 
Charles  of  London,  and  other  de- 
lightful rooms  included  in  the  ex- 
hibit were  described  in  a  previous 
article. 

One  anticipates  with  interest  the 
future  achievements  of  this  pro- 
gressive organization. 
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"Now  My  Curtains  Are  Beautiful" 


AND  to  think  that  it  was  simply 
iV  new  rods  —  Bluebird  Rods  — 
that  made  the  difference  1 

Improved  Bluebird  FlatRods  bring 
beauty  to  all  curtains;  they  make 
old  curtains  prettier;  they  give  new 
curtains  added  charm. 

Single,  double,  and  triple  "Blue- 
birds" fit  every  window.  Rustless 
Satin  Gold  or  White  Enamel  finishes 
suit  every  drape. 


Stiffening  ribs  arc  a  practical  fea- 
ture of  Bluebird  Rods.  They  prevent 
curtain-sag  and  help  hold  curtains 
in  the  artistic  positions  arranged  by 
the  decorator.  Because  ot  the  "Blue- 
bird" patent,  no  other  rod  has 
these  ribs. 

It's  easy  to  put  "Bluebirds"  up. 
Two  screws  attach  thestrongbracket; 
the  rods  readilv  slip  right  on  or  right 
off.  Made  by  H.  L.  Judd  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 


They  Make  Yo 


J$(ues>icd" 

FLAT-Extending 

CURTAIN  RODS 
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dings 


may  be  acquired  through  following  the  practical  advice 
contained  in 

THE    COMPLETE    HOME    LANDSCAPE 

an  authoritative  book  of  178  pages,  written  by  Arthur  J. 
Jennings  and  illuminated  with  many  wonderful  hand 
drawn,  teaching  illustrations  from  the  pen  of  Leonard 
H.  Johnson.  A  thoroughly  reliable  guide  to  the  plan- 
ning, construction  and  planting  of  gardens  and  home 
grounds,  from  the  suburban  plot  to  an  acre  or  so.  Price, 
$2.65,  postpaid. 

FRPP  on  aPP'icanon.  our  descriptive  Catalog  of  over  800 
*■    -*^-  *-'  *-'   selected  Garden,  Home  Ground  and  Farm  Books. 

A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.  Inc.  448-s  West  37th  St.  New  York 

^Publishers   of  Standard   Gardening    Li, 


Colours  the  Masters  use 


oArtists  and 
Illustrators 

will  rind  many  lines 
added  in  our  new 
Catalog   B-7 

Sent  on  request 


A  si  fc 
Colours 
dealer  — 


MNSOR  *  NEWTON 

T~  INCORPORATED  ■  1 

Everything  for  the  Artist 

31  East  17 -St.  New  York. 

anaimr,  Di,tr,%utor,:  THE  HUGHES-OWENS  CO..  Ltd. 
ontrcal— Ottawa  — Toronto       "Art  Mctropole. "—  Winnipctf 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ORIGINATORS 

and    manufacturers   of 
distinctive    requisites 
for   those   of  discrimi- 
nating   taste.      Decor- 
ative   Accessories     for 
attaining    the     correct 
interior  —  whether   it 
be  intimate  or  formal, 
for  the  town  apart- 
ment or  the 
country 
home 


Furniture     ^Mirrors 
Lamps  Shaves 

Porcelains    Javes 


i>asibrouck  =  pergen  Co.,  3nc. 

797  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


JI  Valuable  Boo/l,  / 


for  you  ~  GRATIS 


Beautifying  Bedrooms" 


Has   the   suggestions  on  decoration, 
arrangement  and  selection  of  furniture 
that  you  need   in   renewing  your  bed- 
room.    Explains     how    to    bring    out 
individuality.     The  best  and  latest  ideas  of  auth 
ties  condensed  and  concisely  presented.     Beautiful 
effects  illustrated.     May  we  send  your  copy  now  ? 
We   would  appreciate  the  name  of   your  dealer  in  your 
letter. 

*    THE  GARVER  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  GRAND  RAPIDS  CHICAGO 

Address  Main  Office:   Dept.  I12-A,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 


"Trie  Fan"  by 
Henry  Golden  Dearth 


MILCH  GALLERIES 


Dealers  in 

American  Paintings 
and  Sculpture 

Willard  L.  Metcalf 

LANDSCAPES 

February  16  —  March  7 


February  Booklet  Milch  Qallery  "Art  Notes" 
sent  upon  request 


108  West  57th  Street 


New  York 


A  Maker  of  Candles 

(Continued  from  page  ri  < 


"This  design  is  made  special — by 
request  —  for  a  Hollywood  ban 
quet — it  is  very  beautiful  for  a 
banquet  —  but  just  think  of  that 
lovely  lady,"  he  pointed  sadly  to 
the  dryad  on  the  candle,  "burning 
down  and  out!" 

Mr.  Ajello  is  at  heart  a  humor- 
ist, ever  ready  with  a  sly  quip  to 
lighten  the  serious  fervor  of  his 
pride  in  his  work.  It  is  not  good 
to  be  sad,  nor  just  a  business  au- 
tomaton. Love  your  work,  put 
heart  and  soul  into  every  detail, 
and  laugh,  is  his  philosophy. 

Going  through  his  studio  is  like 
going  through  the  pages  of  a  very 
interesting  memory  book.  "That 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion  hang- 
ing there,"  he  pointed  to  the  wall 
in  an  adjoining  room,  "that  is 
the  original  of  the  painting  on 
the  memorial  candle  for  Enrico 
Caruso — it  is  very  beautiful.  See 
this  candle,"  he  took  up  a  quaint 
forked  candle  and  held  it  so  that 
it  touched  his  throat  from  ear 
to  ear.  This  is  what  people  burn 
to  St.  Blaise  when  they  are  sick 
with  the  throat  —  many  opera 
singers  burn  them  all  the  time  to 
keep  them  well  in  the  throat. 
Two  years  before  he  died  Enrico 
Caruso  came  to  me  for  one,  for 
his  golden  voice.  Ah — he  was  a 
sad  loss!"  Mr.  Ajello  jerked 
himself  away  from  memories. 
"Now  look  at  this.  It's  what  they 
burn  in  the  Russian  churches  for 
the  Easter  ceremony."  A  tri- 
branch  candle  decorated  with  a 
simple  cross  and  symbolical  flower 
design  in  black  and  gold  was  held 
up  for  my  inspection.  "I'm 
rushed  to  death  getting  those 
candles  ready  for  Easter,  and  at 
the  same  time  all  the  candles 
I've  promised  for  Easter  weddings 
and  receptions — silver  candles  and 
gold  candles  and  all  the  colors  and 
perfumes  under  the  sun  —  I'm 
being  worked  to  death."  Mr. 
Ajello  sighed,  but  there  was 
a  jolly  twinkle  in  his  eye,  that 
said  very  plainly  that  that 
kind  of  death  was  a  delightful 
prospect. 

"Now    what    else    can    I    show 


you ; 


Ah 


yes!      How  old   do 


you  think  this  candle  is?"  Mr. 
Ajello  held  up  a  heavy  dark 
brown    candle,    bent    and    twisted 


with  time.  It  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  been  found  in  a  tomb 
with  a  mummy.  "From  KhV, 
Tut's  tomb?"  I  ventured.  Mi. 
Ajello  Laughed  heartily.  "From 
King  Tut's  tomb  right  here  in  my 
workshop.  I'll  tell  you  the 
story.  A  rich  man  comes  to  me 
and  says,  'Mr.  Ajello,  I  want 
you  to  make  me  a  candle  to  fit 
this  candle  stick,  which  I  picked 
up  in  Italy,  it's  fourteen  hundred 
years  old.'  I  knew  what  he 
wanted,  because  I  know  Italy — so 
I  made  him  this!" 

"Are  you  ever  going  back  to 
Italy,"  I  asked  irrelevantly.  "No 
— no,  America  is  too  sweet,"  he 
replied.  "All  my  fourteen  chil- 
dren were  born  here — one  of  my 
sons  was  in  the  war!"  He  pointed 
to  the  bayonet  and  helmet  hung 
over  the  fireplace. 

"Now  here  is  something  in- 
teresting," he  called  me  from 
my  inspection  of  his  son's  war 
trophies,  "these  candles  are  nine 
hundred  years  old,  they  were 
used  in  a  church  where  a  mir-  ! 
acle  happened  nine  hundred 
years  ago.  They're  nine  hundred 
years  old,"  Mr.  Ajello  chuckled 
humorously,  "but  I  made  them 
three  weeks  ago  for  a  moving  pic- 
ture company  that  was  making  a 
movie  of  the  miracle.  And  these," 
he  pointed  to  some  squat  wide 
candles  about  six  inches  high,  §j\ 
"were  what  they  burned  in  the 
lamp  posts  in  New  York  long  ago, 
I  made  them  for  Marion  Davies 
in  'Little  Old  New  York.'  " 

While  Mr.  Ajello  was  speak- 
ing, my  eyes  wandered  to  a  fan- 
tastic candle  on  the  mantel  piece. 
Two  snakes  writhing  from  a  single 
base.  "That,"  said  Mr.  Ajello, 
following  my  gaze,  "was  made 
for  a  banquet  given  in  honor  of 
a  very  famous  dancer.  Before  I 
designed  it,  I  spent  an  afternoon 
watching  her  dance,  and  getting 
her  favorite  perfume." 

"And  now  young  lady,"  the 
interview  was  near  an  end,  "I 
want  to  make  you  a  present. 
Which  shall  it  be'?"  Mr.  Ajello 
held  a  box  of  candles  in  each 
hand.  "Prince  of  Wales  or  King 
Tut?" 

Of  course  I  chose  Prince  of 
Wales. 
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2 and  4  £.  Forty-Fourth Street 

NE W YORK 


WETZEL  are  tai- 
lors for  men  de- 
siring to  be  groomed 
correctly  in  every  de- 
tail—  it  has  ever  been 
their  privilege  to  serve  a 
distinguished  clientele. 


Ljentlemeris Jailors 

FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


Our  Representative  visits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West  —  dates  sent  on  application 


GOLF    AND    COUNTRY 

Although  widely  known  for  Shirts  to  Measure,  Neckwear, 
Hosiery,  etc.  of  Highest  Character,  we  have  established 
a  large  Business  in  Finest  Quality  Golf  Hose,  Sweater 
Jackets  and  other  Sport  Requisites  for  Club  and  Country 
Wear.  Our  Resources  in  this  Important  Department  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  advantages  gained  through 
our  London  Shop,  27  Old  Bond  Street,  where  we  are  in 
close  contact  with  the  best  English  and  Scotch  Producers. 


SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS     0 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

LONDON  PARIS 


ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"    recognized    House    for    Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers. 

261  FIFTH  AVE. 

Near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone   2003   Madison   Square 


Walnut    Highboy 

Special   February   Sale   at   l&tUtt'g 

ONLY  TWO  out  of  hundreds  of  pieces  of  similar  rarity 
are  illustrated.  And  besides  furniture,  the  sale  includes 
a  surprising  assortment  of  silver,  glass,  china,  tapestries, 
brocades,  needlepoint,  marbles  for  gardens,  decorative  objects, 
foreign  antiques,  and  a  host  of  attractive  tilings  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The    walnut    highboy,    illustrated,    once    belonged    to    the    old 
Cooper   family  of  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

^eUcr'g  ^tlttqUeg  always  offer  the  element  of  surprise 
for  they  are  accumulated  the  world  over  and  are  confined  to 
no  one  period  or  country. 

jferbmanfc  teller 

2 1 6-224  South  V^inth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Porto 
Rico 

Cwt 


To  the  Island  of  Enchantment 

Sail  to  this  wondrous  island  of 
adventure  and  romance  where 
Columbus  first  set  foot  on  New 
World  soil.  Old  Spanish  ruins,  noble 
monuments,  picturesque  native  life. 


<fcl  CA  and  Up 

CpXJV/    AH  Expenses 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
AND  LIBERAL  ARTS 

212  West  Fifty-Ninth  Street,  N.Y.C. 

PRACTICAL  DESIGN  FOR  INTERIORS 
PERIOD  STYLES .  FABRICS .  FURNITURE 

Studio  Instructor: 
MR.  VAHAN  HACOPIAN . Diplome.  Paris,  Beam  Art. 

COSTUME  DESIGN:  ILLUSTRATION 
Circular  1925  Box  V  Phone  Circle  1850 


ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  ARTS 

Courses  inDrawing.Painting.Modeling 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.    For  catalogue,  apply  to 
E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director,  Room  10 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis 


11  and   12 
Days 


Porto  Rico  Line  steamer  your 
hotel  during  trip.  Motor  sightseeing 
tours  in  a  sunny  paradise  of  palms. 
Option  of  staying  at  the  beautiful 
Condado  Vanderbilt  Hotel  at  San 
Juan.     Stopovers  permitted. 

Wide  range  of  accommodations 
aboard  the  big  10,000  ton  ships,  built 
especially  for  tropical  service.  Excel- 
lent  cuisine.  Sailings  from  New  York 
every  Thursday.  Write  for  illus- 
trated literature. 

CRUISE   DEPARTMENT 

Porto  Rico  Line 


GTfje  fknnsplbania  gcabemp 
of  the  jfine  girts; 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

77.-  Oldest  Art  Scho-I  in  America 
Instruction       in       Drawing,       Painting, 
Sculpture,     and     Illustration.        Write 
for    Illustrated    Circular. 

BARBARA    BELL.    Curator. 


Yale  Schools  Fine  Arts 


New  Haven,  Co 
rsesin  PAINTING- 


Yale  Uni 
Four-y 

SCULPTURE-ARCH  I TECTURE 

leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  F.  A. 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

Departmental  Catalogues 


Mailing  Lists 

Will  help  you  increase  «»leO 

I  for  FREE  caUlos  ffivinjr  couotB 


25  Broadway 


New  York  City 


ARTS  &  DECOR  ITION 

Lace  and  Chintz  for  New  Window  Fittings 
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the  Chinese  element  in  the  pal 
tern  of  chintz  is  sure  of  favor. 
The  best  designs  of  antiquity  are 
adapted  to  modern  uses.  Wondei 
ful  flower  designs  are  shown  after 
Van    Huvsum    the    Dutch    painter 


-«i  pa 

with 
Siddi 
the 

his    1 


his    hh 


bov — and     \Ii 


lattei 


;aming  over  a  parapet, 
details    reminiso  ^ 


[atei  artistic  life.  There  afl 
other  chintzes,  like  brocade! 
ichness  of  texture  and  design* 


Very  simple  but  extremely  interesting  draping  of  a  square  bay 
ivindow  with  inner  curtains  draped  and  taffeta  drapery  hanging 
straight,  an  arrangement   that   solves   a   difficult    window   problem 


(who  loved  flowers  so  that  he  im- 
mortalized Dutch  gardens  in  his 
paintings)  either  in  gobelin  cloth, 
a  texture  of  great  richness  and 
beauty,  or  antique  linen  ;  these  are 
hand  blocked  with  consummate 
skill.  There  are  adorable  hand- 
blocked  linens  after  Gainsborough, 
showing  the  little  thatched  cot- 
tages of  Sussex,  where  he  was 
born,  coupled  in  a  lovely  ensemble 


or  resembling  beautiful  Spanish 
and  Italian  textiles,  Chippendale 
stripes,  and  exquisite  bamboo  and 
rock  garden  pattern  after  a  print 
by  the  Japanese  artist  Toyokuni. 
For  the  illustrations  of  this 
article  credit  is  due  John  F. 
Patching,  the  Quaker  Lace  Com- 
pany, the  Scranton  Lace  Com- 
pany, and  Witcombe,  McGeachin 
&  Company. 


China  and  Pottery  with   Hunting 
Decorations 


(Continued  ft 

there  are  have  become  rare.  Fine 
old  furniture  by  great  cabinet 
makers  may  be  accepted  as  a  use- 
ful part  of  a  heritage  and  a  col- 
lection of  delicate  bric-a-brac  of 
lost  ages  looked  upon  as  a  bright 
thorn  in  a  crown  of  ancient  line- 
age, but  no  sporting  iconoclast  can 
gaze  at  some  relic  of  his  ancestor's 
love  of  the  chase  without  that 
same  brightening  of  the  eye  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  the  more  en- 
lightened connoisseur.  A  recently 
discovered  early  Bristol  mug  with 
the  decoration  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  costume  of  1700  shooting  a 
fox  among  rocks  and  crags  aroused 
as  much  discussion  among  a  group 
of  fox  hunters  as  the  discovery  of 
a  most  precious  document  of 
antiquity  by  erudite  authorities. 
The  picture  of  a  fox  about  to  meet 
his  fate  by  a  gun  brought  about 
a  lengthy  argument  of  what  was 
sporting  and  what  was  unsporting. 
The  days  when  the  fox  was 
considered  an  inferior  animal 
were  brought  back.  Before  Squire 
Western  sat  for  his  portait  by 
Fielding,  the  hare,  the  hind,  the 
hart,  the  stag  and  the  roe  buck 
were  chased,  but  the  thief  of  the 
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barnyard  had  it  his  own  way  and 
was  little  worried  by  the  hunts- 
man's horn. 

Ancient  horns  that  once  ruled 
famous  packs  of  hounds  and 
mostly  lie  in  dark  cupboards  of 
old  manor  houses  are  much  sought 
after  today.  Everything  to  do 
with  Reynard  that  will  give  a 
house  in  the  hunting  countries  a 
sporting  air  is  being  collected. 
Lead  foxes,  the  loot  from  old 
gardens,  are  now  mounted  on 
brightly  marbleized  pedestals,  and 
dominate  country  house  halls. 
The  smart  little  hunting  box  can't 
have  too  much  of  Reynard  at  the 
moment.  It's  walls  always  held 
prints  of  fox  hunting,  mounted 
heads  and  each  lucky  season's 
brushes,  but  now  its  owner  wants 
more  of  the  romantic  tale  of  the 
fox.  The  tale  of  the  little  gentle- 
man in  the  red  jacket  in  the 
souvenirs  of  fox  hunting  and  fox 
hunters  that  have  come  down  to 
us  like  the  memory  of  some  jolly 
hunting  song — a  thing  of  sylvan 
freshness  made  up  of  all  those 
perfect  mornings  at  the  fall  of 
the  leaf  known  to  vanished  fox 
hunters. 
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"Petroushka,"  Igor  Straw  in  sky's 
Famous  Ballet 


(Continued  f> 

,  *teristic  a  product  of  Strawinsky's 
/junior  as  is  the  fragmentary  allu- 
sions to  Petroushka,  whose  appear- 
ance follows. 

"The  scene  ends  with  the  sum- 
mary ejection  of  that  unfortunate, 
and  the  drum  once  more  bridges 
the  change  of  scene. 

"In  the  last  tableau  the  Carnival 
is  resumed.  The  nurses'  dance, 
which  is  of  folk  origin,  is  one  of 
several  items  of  decorative  music, 
some  of  them  like  the  episode  of 
the  man  with  the  bear,  and  the 
merchant's  accordion  being  frag- 
mentary. With  the  combined 
dance  of  the  nurses,  coachman  and 
grooms,  we  have  again  a  wonder- 
ful counterpoint  of  the  melodic 
elements. 

"When  the  fun  is  at  its  height 
it  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  Pe- 
troushka's  frenzied  flight  from  the 
little  theatre.  He  is  pursued  by 
the  Moor,  whom  the  cause  of  their 
jealousy  tries  vainly  to  hold  in 
check.  To  the  consternation  of 
the  spectators  Petroushka  is  slain 
by  a  stroke  of  the  cruel  Moor's 
sword  and  a  tap  on  the  tambour 
de  basque,  Petroushka 's  Showman, 
having  demonstrated  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  gay  crowd  that  Pe- 
troushka is  only  a  doll,  is  left  alone 
with  the  corpse,  but  is  not  allowed 
to  depart  in  absolute  peace  of  mind. 
To  the  accompaniment  of  a  ghastly 
distortion  of  the  Showman's  flute 
music,  the  wraith  of  Petroushka 
•appears  above  the  little  booth. 
There  is  a  brief  reference  to  the 
Carnival  figure,  then  four  conclud- 
ing pizzicato  notes,  and  the  drama 
is  finished.  From  this  part,  in 
outlining  it  we  conclude  that 
Strawinsky  is  an  artist  whose  light- 
ness of  touch  equals  that  of  Ravel, 
whose  humanity  is  as  deep  as 
Moussorgsky's. 

"Even  the  solid  chord  blocks  in 
the  music  of  the  initial  'Herald- 
ing of  Spring'  recall  the  manner, 
though  not  the  melody,  of  the 
Russian  dance   in  'Petroushka.'  " 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
has  been  very  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of   Serge  Soudei- 
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kine  to  create  the  mis-en-scem  of 
Igor  Strawinsky's  Ballet:  and  we 
are  equally  fortunate  in  securing 
advance  photographs  of  these 
scenes     to     illustrate     this     article. 

We    understand    that    the    Ballet 

will  be  presented  in  mid-winter, 
the  dancing  under  the  direction  of 
Holm  and  the  orchestra  conducted 
by  Sarafim. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  costumes,  including  that  of  the 
clown,  Petroushka,  are  shown 
among  our  illustrations.  They 
have  all  been  created  by  Mr.  Sou- 
deikine,  who  is  not  only  a  friend 
of  Strawinsky,  but  a  warm  ap- 
preciator  of  his  music.  And  he 
has  felt  throughout  this  work  that 
it  was  important  for  him  to  make 
the  costumes  as  well  as  the  scenes 
in  tune  with  the  curious,  exotic 
flavor  of  the  "Petroushka"  score. 
We  regret  that  we  could  not  show 
the  last  dance  of  the  Ballet  with 
just  the  grouping  of  the  figures  as 
it  will  take  place  on  the  stage. 
We  have  shown  Soudeikine's  cos- 
tumes created  for  the  "Dance  of 
the  Nurse-maids,  Coachmen  and 
Grooms,"  but  the  exigencies  of 
make-up  have  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  give  any  adequate  impres- 
sion of  the  charm  of  this  peculiarly 
Russian  "dance"  which  takes  place 
on  the  great  square  in   Petrograd. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  scenery 
for  an  opera,  a  play  or  a  ballet  is 
designed  with  the  most  profound 
understanding  of  people,  of  times, 
of  the  author  and  composer,  but 
all  this  has  been  accomplished  for 
"Petroushka."  Serge  Soudeikine 
is  at  present  living  in  New  York, 
and  his  work  for  the  Ballet  has 
been  done  in  New  York.  He  also 
has  had  the  help  of  Mr.  Straw- 
insky's presence  at  this  time  in  this 
country.  And  if  he  had  not  al- 
ready known  the  "Petroushka" 
music  by  heart,  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  since  it  has  been 
played  by  the  various  symphony 
orchestras  again .  and  again,  and 
conducted  in  a  most  illuminating 
manner. 


Vernon  ^om 

MARCH  MUSICALES 

EVERY  SATURDAY  EVENING 

February  28th  to  March  28th 

-THIRD  YEAR- 

Louis  Graveure  -  Nina  Morgana  -  Arpad  Sandor 

Pablo  Casals  -  Louise  Hunter  -  Edward  Gendron 

Vladimir  De  Pachmann  -  Ina  Bourskaya  -  Mildred  Dilling 

Efrem  Zimbalist  -  Rafaelo  Diaz  -  Kathryn  Meisle 

Anna  Case  -  Tandy  Mackenzie  -  Richard  Hale 
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An  Artist  of  Russian  and  Persian  Heritage 


(Continued  j\ 

sensational,  to  the  vitiating  intel- 
lectualism  of  the  moderns  —  and 
his  emerging  onto  his  present  un- 
hampered footing.  And  it  is  not 
that  he  attempted  various  uncer- 
tain tangents  of  expression.  Each 
phase  has  been  a  logical  step  in  the 
progress  of  his  vigorous  genius, 
which  curiously  manages  to  mani- 
fest itself,  in  spite  of  its  sophistica- 
tion, in  most  of  its  original  purity. 
It  was,  however,  an  under- 
standing of  Assyrian  and  Tibe- 
tian  art  that  finally  freed  Gurd- 
jan  from  old  Occidental  formulas, 
centering  his  art  and  evolving  for 
him  the  comprehension  that  was  es- 
sential to  his  esoteric  independence. 
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In  the  faces  and  forms  of  Gurd- 
jan's  sculpture  one  catches  a  sense 
of  the  roundness  and  Tightness  of 
life,  sensitively  balanced,  and  timed 
to  the  rhythm  of  released  action, 
more  inspiring  than  the  finish  that 
limits  classic  art.  In  instilling  his 
work  with  a  feeling  of  mature 
peacefulness  —  even  when  pre- 
senting some  very  energetic  idea — 
he  achieves  a  detached  harmony 
in  which  there  is  no  discrepancy 
between  a  strong,  native  impulse 
and  the  successful  expression  of 
his  initial  conception.  The  key 
to  this  lies,  of  course,  in  the  bal- 
ance between  his  emotional  stimu- 
lus and  his  ability  as  a  sculptor. 


BERMUDA 


BERMUDA 

Playground  of  Eternal  Springtime 

(Average   Yearly   Temperature  of   70°) 
Only  2  Days  From  New  York 


LINE 


Sailings  Twice  Weekly 
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via    new    Palatial    Twin-Screw    Oil-burning 
Steamers, 

"FORT  VICTORIA" 
"FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 


Offering   Passengers    the    comforts    and    con- 
veniences enjoyed  on  highest  class  transatlantic  liners. 
Tickets    are    interchangeable    on    these    two    steamers,    which    land 
their  passengers  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock. 

Modern  Hotels — No  Passports 
All  Outdoor  Sports 

including   Golf,   Tennis,    Sailing,   Bathing,   Horse   Racing,    Fishing, 
Riding,    Driving,   etc. 


ST.    GEORGE    HOTEL,    Bermuda — Unsurpassed    location    over- 
looking   ocean,    harbor    and    surrounding    islands.     Finest 
cuisine    and    service,    magnificent    tiled,    covered 
and    heated    swimming    pool. 


For  illustrated  Booklet 


St.   George  Hotel  'write 


FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 
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XACT  reproductions  of  the  world's  most 
beautiful  furniture,  supplemented  with  com- 
binations of  what  is  best  in  furniture  creation 
adapted  to  meet  modern  needs  of  comfort  as 
well  as  beauty  and  distinction,  are  on  view  in 
our  galleries. 

Here  you  will  find  the  groups,  or  the  single 
elusive  piece  of  furniture,  that  will  give  you 
the  particular  effect  of  beauty  you  desire.  The 
craftsmanship  is  worthy  of  the  design. 


A.H.NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127  West  27th  STREET 
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That  bed  of  your  si  Was  it  chosen  as  carefully  as  the  food  you  buy? 


No  matter  how  hurried  your  mar- 
keting may  be,  you  take  no  chances 
on  the  purity  of  the  food  you  buy. 
You  pick  a  brand  you  know.  You 
examine  anything  sold  in  bulk.  You 
find  out  all  about  your  purchase  be- 
fore you  let  it  enter  your  home. 
The  food  you  choose  so  critically 
may  cost  only  a  trifle  and  be  eaten  the 
same  day.  Doesn't  the  bedding  you 
buy  to  serve  for  many  years  deserve 
equal  or  greater  care  in  its  selection  ? 
On  the  quality  of  the  sleep  it  gives 
you  (even  more  than  on  pure  food) 
depend  your  health, vigorand  energy 


—  and  the  personal  success  that 
every  American  is  benton  achieving. 

Spend  ten  minutes  tonight  getting 
acquainted  with  the  bed  you  sleep 
on,  Call  at  your  favorite  furniture 
store  to-morrow  and  compare  what 
you  are  using  with  the  Simmons 
mattresses  and  springs  your  neighbor 
merchant  will  be  glad  to  show  you. 
There  are  many  styles  to  choose 
from.  The  price  of  each  is  as  low  as 
it  is  safe  for  you  to  pay.  Bedding 
made  of  clean,  new  materials  cannot 
be  built  or  bought  for  less.  The  Pur- 
ple Label  is  the  finest  mattress  made. 


Softly  blended  colors  and  a  touch  of  unusual  dec- 
oration give  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  charm  to  this 
chamber.  The  dominant  plum  note  of  the  chintz, 
curtains  is  repeated  in  the  chenille  or  wilton  rug. 
The  bedspreads  are  of  silk  or  mercerized  cotton 
taffeta  in  deep  peach,  with  mauve  borders.  '1  'he 
decorations  shown  on  the  door  are  painted,  but 
panels  of  glazed  French  wallpaper  or  cretonne  may 
be  used.  Walls  are  French  gray.  Beds,  vanity, 
table  and  bench  are  from  a  complete  new  suite  of 
Simmons  steel  furniture  in  a  soft  new  turquoise 
and  gold.  Design  112.  Supplied  also  in  a  range 
of  smart  colors  and'  finishes  reproducing  brown 
mahogany  and  walnut.  Beds  are  Design  Io8j. 
For  twelve  other  interesting  schemes  of  decoration, 
write  for  your  copy  of "Restful  Bedrooms"  to  The 
SimmonsCompany,  666  LakeShore  Drive,  Chicago. 
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Arts  e?  Decoration 

JThe  Modern  Note  in  Houses,  Gardens.  Society,  Theatre,  Music, Books 


"MAINE  DOORWAY"— By  Abbott  Graves 


Courtesy  of  Babcock   Galle 


OUR  HOMES  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'  DEVON  LODGE 

Also  Articles  on — Building  Materials,  Heating,  Roofing,  Flooring  and  Decorating 
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The  KAPOK  llou.se  Exhibition  Mow  under  Construction  in  Philadelphia 
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GUARANTEED 

SUNFAST 

AND 

TUBFAST 
FABRICS 

FOR 

HOTELS 

CLUBS 

THEATRES 

HOMES 


WRITE  US  YOUR  REQUIRE- 
MENTS AND  RECEIVE 
APPROPRIATE  SAMPLES 
WITH  MANY  COLORED 
SUGGESTIONS 
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THE  IDEAL  FABRIC  FOR  WINDOW  HANGINGS,  FURNITURE  AND  CUSHION  COVERINGS    WALLS 
BED  SPREADS,  LAMP  SHADES,    TABLE  RUNNERS  AND   WHEREVER    SILKY   FABRICS   ARE   USED 


■—Genuine  KAPOCK  Has  Name  on  Selvage 

A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO.    deft.  v.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BLACK*  STARR  &  FROST 

THE  betrothal  RING  ■  •  •  From  time  immemorial  the  ring  has  been  the 
pledge  of  love  and  marriage.  The  Romans  wore  a  ring  of  iron  upon  the 
third  finger  of  the  left  hand.  It  was  their  belief  that  this  finger  contained 
a  vein  leading  directly  to  the  heart — the  seat  of  the  emotions. 

This  old  tradition  still  obtains,  but  the  engagement  ring  has  now  become  a 
thing  of  far  greater  charm  and  value.  More  precious  materials  came  into  use  as 
taste  developed  and  finally  stones  of  the  greatest  value  were  introduced.  The 
diamond  has  long  been  established  as  the  favorite,  though  emeralds,  sapphires, 
and  other  gems,  furnish  alternatives  which  are  pleasing  and  quite  correct. 

Our  resources,  many  years'  experience,  and  absolute  integrity  insure 
your  permanent  satisfaction  with  any   selection   made  in   our  shop. 

JEWELERS  FOR  115  YEARS 
FIFTH    AVENUE    ■    CORNER     48™    STREET     ■    NEW    YORK 


OSCARBBACH 
CRAFTSMAN  in  METAL 

511  WEST  42  US  STR,.  NEW  YORK 

C*TU<DIO  GROUP  showing 
v-J  various  objects  from  my  Work- 
shops. The  constant  addition  of 
new  creations  and  their  production  in 
limited  numbers  assures  Patrons 
the  exclusiveness  desired  by  them. 
Shortly  my  exhibition  will  be  aug- 
mented with  original  pieces  from 
my  European  Atelier. 


<^40!usO 


Examples  of  my  work  may  be  seen  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Industrial 
Art  Exhibit  from  March  29tb  to  May  6th. 


m 
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PITH  the  same  fidelity  that  modern  craftsmanship  is  reha- 
bilitating the  Gothic  art  of  the  great  Rheims  Cathedral,  so 
is  Baumgarten  to-day  reproducing  the|priceless  Gothic  tapestries 
of  mediaeval  times. 

This  tapestry  was  woven  on  hand  looms  in  the  Baumgarten 
Tapestry  Works  at  Williamsbridge. 


? 


or 


Antiques 


715  Fifth  Avenue 


PARIS 


Interior  Decorations 


PALM   BEACH 


Tapestries 

New  York 


CANNES 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


cRyral  England 

IN 

^Manhattan 


Overlooking 
the  gleaming  waters 
the  Hudson  and 
the  distant  Palisades 


JL  HE  fifteen  Tudor  buildings  of  Hudson  View 
Gardens  reproduce  a  charming  bit  of  old  England 
on  seven  acres  of  the  highest  ground  in  Manhat- 
tan, New  York. 

Old  English  homes  and  gardens  were  studied  to 
make  the  reproduction  authentic. 

100%  Co-operative  Apartments 

Tenant-owners  who  already  occupy  apartments  con* 
tinually  find  new  delight  in  the  beautiful  garden 
setting.  High  class  elevator  and  noh-elevator  apart- 
ments of  3,  4,  5,  6  and  more  rooms  are  available 
for  purchase. 

Housekeeping  and  Hotel  Features 

Kitchens  have  dishwashing  machines,  automatic  re- 
frigeration, incinerators  and  kitchen  cabinets.  Every 
apartment  has  radio  programs  transmitted  to  the 
living  room.  There  are  nursery  and  playground. 
Hotel  features  are  the  restaurant,  commissary,  steam 
laundry,  barber  shop  and  beauty  parlor,  all  earning 
dividends  while  they  serve  tenant-owners. 

Moderate  Prices 

Visit  Hudson  View  Gardens  today  and  select  your 
apartment.  Purchases  range  from  $4,000  to  $10,000 
and  a  payment  of  about  25%  gives  immediate 
occupancy. 


183rd   STREET  and   PINEHURST    AVENUE 

Conceived  and  Constructed  by  DR.  CHARLES  V.  PATERNO 
WOOD,  DOLSON  CO.,  Inc.  Agent,    Broadway,  72nd-73rd  Streets 


EXHIBITION 

Paintings,  Drawings,  Sculpture 
ana  Etchings  hy 

EMIL  FUCHS 

Afaril  twenty-ninth  to  May  thirtieth 

FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 

215  West  57th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Harris,  Winthrop  &  Co. 

11  Wall  Street                                 The  Rookery 

New  York                                         Chicago 

STOCK          I 

1  WU^W- 

v  ^m  ^^P^'Sfth^Hxl 
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MEMBERS     IS 

MEMBERS  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Chicago  Stock  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
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THE   MONASTERY 


An  estate  has  instructed  us  to  dispose  immediately  of   this  beautiful   country   place,   over- 
looking  a   picturesque   and    well-sheltered   harbor    on    tbe    North    Shore    of    Long    Island 

Buildings:  At  the  main  entrance  is  the  3-car  garage  with  chauf- 
feur's quarters  and  separate  heating  plant.  Superintendent's  house, 
6  rooms,  2  baths. 


House:  Completed  in  1910,  one  of  the  show  places  of  Long  Island, 
inspired  by  two  old  European  monasteries,  of  Italian  and  Spanish 
design.  A  lovely  blending  of  the  artistic  features  of  both  monasteries 
to  produce  a  dwelling  with  the  charm  of  olden  days  and  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  modern  American  home.  It  contains  a  collection  of  curios 
from  abroad,  the  work  of  many  years  by  the  late  owner.  A  huge 
living  room,  surrounded  by  cloisters,  is  covered  by  a  glass  roof  ;  14 
master  bedrooms,  each  with  an  open  fire  place.  A  new  Otis  elevator 
at  the  front  entrance.  Servants'  quarters  contain  5  rooms  and  parlor. 
Modern  heating  plant  combining  hot  air  and  water.    Laundry. 


Grounds:  About  14  acres;  the  ancient  woodland  has  been  entirely 
preserved  in  its  natural  growth,  affording  abundant  shade  and  delight- 
ful scenery.  There  are  ample  lawns  and  gardens.  Boat-house,  private 
beach  and  safe  anchorage  for  yacht  or  motor  boat  in  the  quiet  harbor, 

Location:  3  miles  from  railroad  station.  35  miles  from  New  York, 
an  hour  by  rail.    Two  golf  courses  and  yacht  club  near  by. 


For 


Write  for 
Illustrated  booklet 


Sale — Any  reasonable  offer  considered 
Address  Real  Estate  Department 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRUST  COMPANY 

100  Broadway,  New  York 


brokers 
^Protected 


STUDIO  APARTMENTS 

Tax  Exempt 

For  Sale   or  Rent 

Four  story  apartment  building,  constructed  of  warm  toned  brick 
with  Spanish  tile  mansard  roof,  exceptionally  fine  architectural 
details.  Containing  two  studio  apartments  of  6  and  8  rooms,  with 
solarium,  tiled  baths,  cedar  lined  closets.  Located  in  best  resi- 
dential section  of  University  Heights,  3  blocks  from  Fordham 
Road  station.     Attractive  price,  convenient  terms  arranged. 

Lasperches  &  Gettell 

2496  Jerome  Ave.  Corner  iyoth  St.  Kellogg  8884 


r, ■*  I  &  ^""^J 


When  I  went  abroad  last  summer" 


SO  begins  a  letter  from  a 
business  man. 

"I  carried  an  ETC  Letter 
of  Credit,"  he  continues. 
"After  several  months  in 
Europe,  in  which  I  covered 
nearly  every  country  of  the 
continent,  had  to  switch  itin- 
eraries at  the  last  moment, 
had  to  insure  hotel  accom- 
modations in  advance,  and 
had  to  obtain  cash  in  out  of 
the  way  places,   I  came  to 


a  full  realization  of  the 
value  and  convenience  of  the 
ETC  Letter  of  Credit  to  a 
traveler." 

The  ETCLetterof  Credit 
is  more  than  a  safe  and  con- 
venient way  of  carrying 
funds.  It  helps  make  travel 
easier  and  more  enjoyable. 

If  you  live  outside  New 
York,  your  own  bank  can 
issue  an  ETC  Letter  of 
Credit. 


T"E  Equitable 

TRUST  COMPANY 


247  Broadway 
LONDON 


OF  NEW  YORK 

37  WALL  STREET  Madison  Ave.,  a,  45th  i 

PARIS  MEXICO  CITY 
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ARTS  &  DECOR ATIOS 


Fifty -One  Acres  at 
Smithtown  Branch 


Fine  inland  and  water 
views,  surrounded  by 
large  estates.  Price  $125 
per  acre,  one  third  cash. 


Louis  de  Lancey  Ward 

22  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City 

Telephone  Bowling  Green  4057 


Facing:  the  Bay 

NEW  COLONIAL  HOUSE 
ON    MANHASSET    BAY 

Nine  sleeping  rooms.  Three  baths. 

Except!  nally  large  living-room. 

About  2'  :  .„  •    -      !).„  1:  ami  hath  house. 


For  s; 
Apply  fa 


\trthe 


Par 


alar 


PELL    &   TIBBITTS 
S42  Sth  Ave.  New  York 

Telephone:   Vandcrbilt  62S.5 


The  Environment  of  Long  Island 


B 


By  Frank  Crowell 
C     r     o     iv     e     I     I 


THIS  is  the  season  when  the  adult  rebels  against  the  limited 
space  of  his  apartment  and  the  hibernating  conditions  of 
the  apartment  dweller.  He  longs  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Suburbs. 

Memories  of  bright  sunshine,  the  song  of  birds,  budding  trees 
and  green  grass — in  a  word,  Spring — create  a  longing  for  the 
country  almost  irresistible  to  many  who  occupy  city  apartments. 
If  there  are  children  in  the  family,  it  is  a  crime  to  deny  them 
what  nature  demands  for  their  proper  development.  If  an  adult 
feels  this  impelling  instinct,  what  a  restraint  an  apartment  must 
place  upon  the  young  life  that  was  born  for  freedom  of  action. 
The  growth  of  a  child  demands  sunshine,  fields  to  roam  over, 
room  to  play  without  danger. 

One  should  not  believe  that  moving  to  the  Suburbs  on  the  North 
Shore  of  Long  Island  deprives  them  of  the  pleasures  enjoyed 
on  Manhattan  Island.  This  is  far  from  being  true,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Suburban  service  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
is  excellent,  together  with  the  good  motor  roads,  the  advent  of 
the  automobile,  the  era  of  outdoor  sports,  have  educated  every- 
body not  only  to  the  beauties  of  the  North  Shore  of  Long 
Island  Suburbs,  but  also  to  the  tremendous  family  advantages 
of  healthful  pleasures  and  wholesome  surroundings. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

|   Qreat  Neck   to   Huntington    | 

I  Our  new  North  Shore  of  Long  Island  Map 
|  showing  all  Water  Fronts  and  Inland 
|         Estates,    will   be  sent  you  upon  request. 


BAKER  CROWELL,  INC.  | 

47  West  34th  Street,  New  York 

|      27  Middle  Neck  Road,  Great  Neck  Tel.  28       § 
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GREAT   NECK 


ffcQ     Cnri       Cost  per  month $377.50 

fOjOKJXJ       (including  all 


and  every  expense) 
Reduction  of  mortgages  (like 
depositing  money  in   a    savings 

bank) 150.00 

Net  costs $227.50 

Through  special  financing  we  are  able  to  offer 
the  above  terms  for  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
South  Hampton  farm-h^use,  built  in  1780,  9 
rooms,  2  baths,  garage.  Large  plot,  well  plan'ed.  House  completely 
decorated,  etc. 

Privileges  of  tennis  court,  salt  water  bathing,  boating,  fishing,  swim- 
ming pool,  casino,  etc.  8  minutes  walk  to  station,  school  and  village. 

J.   EDWARD   BREUER=  — 


Cash 

Buys 

$22,500 


City  Offices: 

383  Madison 

Jlotnue 


Murray  Hill  4128— Gr 


.L,  Rann  County  Office: 

zU  8900  Sfaflon  p,aza 

Great  Neck. L.I. 


GREAT  NECK 

LONG  ISLAND 

A  few  exceptionally  large  plots  left  in 
the  exclusive  and  highly  restricted  ELM- 
KINGS  POINT  SECTION  with 

PRIVATE 
BEACH  FRONTAGE 

right  on  Long  Island  Sound.  These  plots 
have  all  improvements,  such  as  water, 
gas,  sewerage,  etc.  A  wonderful  spot. 
Must  lie  seen  to  be  appreciated.  For 
particulars, 

I.  G.  WOLF 


Iway,  New  York  City,   N.  Y. 
Tel.  Perm.  69 U 


jWarion  foiling 

Associate 
Beatrice  L.  Rett  wick 

REAL   ESTATE 


Most  distinguished  estates 
in  Long  Island's  exclusive 
sections  for  sale  and  rent. 

275  Park  Avenue 

Murmy  Hill  1849 


HUNTING  COUNTRY 

25  Miles  out.  20  Acres.  Remod- 
elled, Long  Island,  Colonial  farm- 
house. 5  master's  bedrooms,  4 
maids'  bedrooms,  4  baths.  Garage 
with  quarters.  Gardener's  cottage. 
Stabling  for  8  horses.  Kennels. 
Tennis  court.  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
gardens.     For  sale,  Apply 

WHEATLEY  HILLS  REAL 
ESTATE  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone— Murray  Hill  1897 

Long  Island  North  Shore  Brokers 


40  Acres  near  Huntington,  sweep- 
ing inland  and  water  views,  sold 
as  a  whole  or  in  plots  of  two  acres 
and  up.     Brokers  protected. 

WARD  &  WARD 

22   Exchange   Place  N.   Y.   City 

Bowling   Green   1,054 
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H.  B.  Lehman- 
Connor  Co. 

Upholstery  and 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Merchandise  of  Distinction 
For  Every  Use 

HAND-BLOCKED  LINENS 

CRETONNES 

QLAZED  CHINTZES 

PLAIN  AND  FIQURED 
QAUZES 

SUNFAST  ORQANDIES 
AND  VOILES 

CASEMENT  CLOTHS 

TAFFETAS 
Plain  and  Brocaded 

SATINS 

DAMASKS 

BROCATELLES 

TAPESTRIES         VELVETS 

CREWELL   EMBROIDERIES 

Designed  and  Colored  in 
Combination 

58  WEST  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Boston       Chicago       San  Francisco 


tc 


Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED  1886 

485  Fifth  Avenue — Sixth  Floor 

Opposite  Public  Library 

NEW  YORK 


IMPORTERS 

OF 

ANTIQUE  AND 
MODERN  RUGS 


PERSIA,  INDIA 

and  the 

Far  East 


Seamless   Carpets    in    Solid 

Colors — Rugs  Woven  to 

Order  in  Orient 


Stock  list  "R"  sent  on  request 


THE  announcements  on  this  page  are  all 
from  wholesale  houses  that  sell  to  the  trade 
only.  The  articles  advertised  cannot  be  pur- 
chased by  our  readers  direct  from  them,  but 
they  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  their  stock  if 
you  will  obtain  an  introduction  from  your  dec- 
orator or  dealer.  Or  you  may  write  to  the 
advertisers  mentioning  this  magazine,  and  they 
will  send  you  the  name  of  a  local  decorator  or 
dealer  who  will  co-operate  with  you  in  promptly 
securing  any  articles  advertised  here. 


Vanderbilt  2149 

B.  BENGUIAT 

WHOLESALE 
IMPORTER   OF  ANTIQUES 

Spanish  and  Italian  Embroideries.  Velvets 
and  Brocades.  Flemish  and  French  Tapes- 
tries  and    Needle    Point.    Furniture   and 
Oriental  Rugs 

383  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


ROSEWOOD— TULIPWOOD— WALNUT 

of  complete  suites  or  individual  pieces  for 

PALATIAL    BEDROOMS 

ARISTOCRATIC    DINING    ROOMS 

INDIVIDUAL    LIVING    ROOMS 

Made  and  exhibited  by 

Slack  Jiassnick  £  Co. 

T30  JifthoJlverme 
cJVew  c\jork 


Colonial  and  Early  American 
Reprov  uctions 


RlCHTER 

Furniture 
Co 

510-14  East  72d  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


SOLD      THROUGH       YOUR      DECORATOR 


THE  gate  displayed  rep- 
resents one  of  our  more 
ornate  releases  which  we 
developed  in  conjunction 
with  one  of  New  York's 
premier  decorators. 
Our  work  includes  Garden 
Furniture,  Consoles,  Mir- 
rors, Andirons,  Lighting 
Fixtures,  Etc. 

BARNES  &  FISHER,  Inc. 

"art  in  Srort" 

413  East  25th  Street,  New  York 
Lexington  0980 


DECORATIVE  MIRRORS 


Designers  and  Manufacturers 
of  Fine 

DECORATIVE  MIRRORS 

CONSOLE  TABLES 

DECORATIVE  PAINTINGS 

WINDOW  CORNICES 


Wide  Ransre  nf  Periods 


FRIEDMAN  BROTHERS 

201-203-205  East  49th  St. 
New  York  City 

Phone:  Adjacent  to 

Placa  ',()',■>  Fifth  Ave. 

SOLD  THROUGH  YOUR  DEALER 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


1  'U 


DECORATIONS  /DISTINCTION 


I 

Fill 

,.  w 

.  FROTHINGHA1V 

97  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEKlil.KPO 
TAPESTniP 

[ 

NT 

Darnley 

Inc. 

Decorations  for  the 

Town  or  Country 

House 


395  Madison   Avenue 
New  York 


Interior 
'Decoration 


Furnishing 


The 
Grosvenor  Co. 

Nineteen  East 
Forty-eighth 

Street 
New  York 


Telephone,  Murray  Hill  8973 


Make  Your 
j§j§|c   Fireplace 


COLONIAL ! 


Write   for   FREE 


COLONIAL    FIREPLACE    CO. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Complete  Fireplaces, 

Dampers.    Orates.    Andirons.    Screens, 

Fenders,  Hoods,,  Firescts,  Etc. 

4620   Roosevelt   Rd.  Chicago.    Illinois 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th   Street 
New  York  City 


m*MOPEMTELY  PRICED  SB 

HAND  WROUGHT 
IRON  HARDWARE- 

YOUR  OWN  DESIGNS 


Andirons 
fire  Tools 
lanterns 
Orates 
tooKs 


"Fum  oirj 
Screens 

fenders 
Oorcheres 
"LettcrVoxcs 


THE  HE&FORT 

COMPANY 


L 


30Vest47th.St., 

"Bryant  |<?$5 


DECOMTIONS 


GENERAL    HOUSE 
MAINTENANCE 


interior  andexterior 
furniture  and  draperies 


BUILDING  AND  REPAIRS 
OF   EVERY   DESCRIPTION 


J.  R.BREMNER  C0..Inc 

835  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 

Rhinelander  8000 
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DRAPER  MANSION 

THE  CAMPBELL  STUDIOS 

Connecticut  Ave.  Wasmingtoi 

at  K  St.  D.   C 


Genuine  Selections  of 

GARDEN  POTTERY 
and  FURNITURE 


We  Have  Just  Received  a 
Shipment  of 

Hand-made 

Wrought  Iron  Tables  (with 

marble  tops)  and  Chairs 

jne  lile  and  Meuitel   phop 

1756  M  Street,  N.  W. 
Near  Connecticut  Avenue 


Italian 
Antiques 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 

GlNO    CORSANI 

620  Lexington  Ave. 

(near  53d  Street),  New  York 


Period 
Furniture 

Unfinished 


We  finish 
to  suit  the 
customer. 


Telephone,  Madison  Sq.  5159 


T'l.  Plaza  (137 


FL0RIAN  PAPP 


Clocks 
Old  Chh 
Copper 
Fireplac. 


Sheffield   Plate 
Pewter 


FLORIAN  PAPP 

684   Lexington    Avenue 
New  York  City 


Colorful  Furnishings 

Emily  Rockwood 

DECORATOR       OF       HOMES 

30  East  54th  Street 

COLOR 

For  the  coming  season 
will  be  as  essential  in 
the  new  house  as  in 
the  reassembling  of 
the  old 


The  16  E.  Thirteenth  Street 
Antique  Shop 

New  York 

We  have  doubled  our  floor  space 

to  show 

ANTIQUE    WOODWORK 


Louis  XIV 

Antique  Co.,   Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 

Antiques  Antique  Jewels 

Tapestries  Jades 
Brocades  Bronzes 

Petite   Point  Wood    Carvings 

Laces  Embroideries 


Costumes    and    Deco 


Ren 


Q  East  55th  Street 

near    Fifth    Avenue 

New  York 

Phone  Plaza  2183 


MILDRED  RICHARDSON  KELLY 

Spring  Things  for  Summer   Homes; 

Wrought  Iron,  Lamps,  Waterproofed 

Lamps,  Shades,  Porch  Pillows 


Interior  Furnishings 

683  Lexington  Avenue 

(near  Allerton  House) 

Xew  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


> 


In  no  detail  of  the  modern  home  are  thought 
and  taste  so  amply  repaid  as  in  the  design  and 
equipment  of  bathrooms.  To  avoid  the  com- 
monplace and  choose  distinctive  settings  and 
fixtures  is  doubly  important,  since  changes 
are  not  easily  made  after  the  work  is  completed. 

In  this  Crane  bathroom,  character  and  charm 
are  secured  with  simple  materials.  The  walls 
are  of  painted  plaster,  with  Pompeian  deco- 


rations in  rose  and  black  and  painted  cornice 
and  wainscot.  Dull  black  floor  tiles,  laid  in 
golden  cement.  Marmor  lavatory  and  dress- 
ing table  have  tops  of  white  Italian  marble. 
Tarnia  bath  combined  with  Crystal  shower. 
Crane  plumbing  and  heating  fixtures  are  sold  by 
contractors  only,  in  a  wide  variety  of  styles  at 
prices  within  reach  of  all.  Write  for  book  of  color 
schemes,  "The  New  Art  of  Fine  Bathrooms!' 


CRAN  E 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CRANE  BUILDING,  836  S.  MICHIGAN   AVENUE,  CHICAGO 

CRANE  LIMITED:  CRANE  BUILDING,  386  BEAVER  HALL  SQUARE,  MONTREAL 

Branchti  and  Sales  Officii  in  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eight  Cities 

National  Exhibit  Rooms:    Chicago,  New   York,  Atlantic  City,  San  Francisco  and  Montreal 

Works.   Chicago,  Bridgeport,  Birmingham,  Chattanooga,  Trenton  and  Montreal 

CRANE  EXPORT  CORPORATION:  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SHANGHAI 

CRANE-BENNETT,  Ltd.,  LONDON 

C5  CRANE:  PARIS,  NANTES,  BRUSSELS 


in  the  home  of  Judge  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Southampton,  Long  Island 


/ALTHOUGH  the  French  windows  in 
^yJL  the  illustration  open  on  a  portico  of 
one  of  Long  Island's  most  distinc- 
tive homes,  they  nevertheless  present  a 
practical  problem  in  curtaining  that  is 
found  in  one  form  or  another  in  almost 
any  home  in  the  country. 

In  Judge  O'Brien's  home  the  curtain 
problem  happens  to  be  how  to  preserve 
the  lovely  view  of  his  formal  gardens  and 
still  secure  privacy ;  how  to  strike  not  too 
emphatic  a  note  of  color  and  still  achieve 
personality. 

In  selecting  Quaker  Overtone  Net  in  a 
burnt  orange  overtone,  Judge  O'Brien  has 
obtained  the  essential  transparency  and 
privacy  (the  distinctive  features  of  all  net 
— or  lace — curtainings)  plus  an  expression 
of  personality  lacking  in  a  plain  fabric. 

Every  home — every  apartment — has  a 
similar  problem.  Light  demands  trans- 
parency. Current  curtaining  demands 
privacy.  Your  decorative  scheme  or  your 
personal  preference  demands  individuality 
in  color  or  design.  Your  sense  of  economy 
and  good  taste  demands  quality. 

Only  a  net  or  lace  curtain  can  serve  all 
these  purposes,  and  the  name  "QUAKER" 
on  a  lace  or  net  curtain  is  a  quality  index  like 
the  karat  mark  in  solid  gold. 

When  you  plan  your  curtains,  you  will 
be  delighted  to  find  that  Quaker  curtains 
are  made  for  every  type  of  house,  in  many 
styles  and  at  the  widest  range  of  prices  — 
but  always  one  quality. 

A  Booklet  That  Will  Help  You 

"Decorators'  Methods  of  Window  Curtaining," 

a  booklet  by  Philip   H.  Pratt,  Head  of  Interior 

Decoration,  Pratt  Institute,  will  be  mailed  you 

on  request. 


QUAKER  LACE  COMPANY 

Lace  Works  and  Accounting  Rooms  :  Wholesale  Sales  Rooms : 

4th  Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  890  Broadway,  corner  19th  Street,  New  York  City 
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ERPF  AND   GARBE 

DECORATIONS 


elX 


Interior  Decorations 

and 
House  Furnishings 

Plans  and  Color  Schemes 

Developed  for 
Town  or  Country  Homes 

Special  Attention   Given 
To  I nexpensive   Layouts 


Oestreicher'sArt  Shop 


SO"   lonij.    IS"    ir  ,l.\    19"    In  ■'  .  SI 2 

Small     Lamp — Pottery     Base     and     Hand-dyed 

Silk     Shade,     complete  $15 

Chinese    Lacquer    Magazine    Box— finished    in 

any    color $25 

Fluted    Brass    Ash    Tray $2.50 

13   E.   57th    Street,    New   York   City 


Preliminary  Consultation  in  Office 
Without  Charge 


IDA  LOUISE  KILLAM 

12  EAST  48th  ST.  ^Thursdays 

K,w  York  CI*  24  NORTH  ST. 

Qreenwtch,  Conn. 

I  underbill  2427  Greenwich  1 1 43 


(fohhji-)iutc\fj:?nc 

(  J     eJ?itert'or2)eeori\/<orir 
furniture 


lOl  P«\rk  Ave.  ai  40**  St 
■■"New  York 


iJJltA.  c/e<Mac   OXexroa 

27  &a»t  76tR  Street 

9Ut  %*£ 


Td    !  IS  !   Butterflela 

Building,  arrang- 
ing' and  deco- 
rating of  closets, 
a  specialty.  Dress 
Hangers,  Hat 
Stands,  Linen 
Straps  —gifts 
suitable    for    all 


Art  Draperies  a  n  I 
Interior  Decorations 
of  all   kinds. 


Hare  &  Coolidge 

54  West  1 1th  St.    New  York  City 

Antiques 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

GEORG  JENSEN  SILVER 

UNUSUAL  JEWELRY 

RARE  SPECIMENS  OF   LOWESTOFT 

STAFFORDSHIRE 
SANDWICH  AND  COLORED  GLASS 

HOOKED  RUGS 

EARLY   ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN 

FURNITURE 

Summer  Address 

The  Shop  of  the  Two  Young  Men 

OGUNQUIT,  MAINE 


HOWARD     STUDIOS 

110  East  57th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


<&arben  ©rnaments 

Catalogue,  400  illustrations,  $1. 


ALADDIN   IRON 
WORKS 

Makers  of 

Artistic  Wrought  Iron 

Porch  Furniture 

Fern  Stands 

Coffee  Tables 

End  Tables 

Etc. 

404  WEST  27th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


MRS.  RAYMOND  BELL 

1-1     Years    at    Fifth    Ave.    and    45th    St. 

Announces    Her    Removal    to 

15    East    54th    Street 


ANTIQUE  LACES 

For 
Personal 


FINE  FRENCH  FURNITURE 

ENGLISH    AND    FRENCH    PRINTS 

LAMPS  &    PORCELAINS  OF 

DISTINCTION 


24E3 


MARY   SYMONDS 

Needlecraft 


Mrs.   Roy   CJrosvenor   Thomas 

AND 

Mrs.  S.  Vernon   Mann,  Agent 

Sell  Miss  Svmonds'  patterns  lor  all  kinds  ol 
Needlework,  both  finished  pieces  and  thosi 
tor  ladies  to  work  themselves  in  desinns  suit- 
able   to    period    furniture    and    other    purposes. 

At  Number  6  West  56//;  Street, 
Ne<w  York  City 

OVER    Mil.     FRANK    PARTRIDGE'S 

TELEPHONE:    CIRCLE    :iT99 


Westport  Antique  Shop 

10    EAST    53rd    ST. 

Specialists  in  Early  American 

Interior  Decoration 


Early  American   Wing  Chair 

Summer  Shops 

Boston  Post  Road  and  Compo  Road 

Westport.  Conn. 


WILLIAM   F.  KEBEA 

Interior 
Decorations 

FURNITURE 

HANGINGS 

REPRODUCTIONS 


Imported  and  Domestic  Fabrics 

Complete  Furnishings  for  Town 

and  Country  Homes 


315  South  22nd  Street 

Corner  Cypress 

PHILADELPHIA 

CONSULTATION  INVITED 
Spruce  7356 


(1    thin    be    the    glorie.' 
Geoffrey    Chaucer 


Our   Wm.    M.    Rose   is   departing    for   an 
extended  visit  to  the  Continent,   in  quest 

of    glass   antiques    and    reproductions. 
His,    will     be    the    task    to    procure    only 
such  articles   which   our   clientele  desires. 

Czecho-Slovak   Glass   Products    Co. 

Office  &  Showrooms: 

18-50  Knst  34th  St.  New  York  City 

Telephone   Ashlnnu   6583 


Oak  Limn  Clout  and  Silver  Chut 

Interior  Decorations 


ANTIQUES 

-FURNITURE 
—  BROCADES 
-P  E  WT  E  R 
-SILVER 
-GLASS,  ETC. 
Write     for     Information 

Burley&Company 

CHINA -CRYSTAL -LAMPS    ANTIQUES 
Seven  North  Wabash  Avenue 

Established    1838 
CHICAGO 


1 6th 

Century 
Missals 


Antiques 

Reproduc 
tions  and 
Artistic   Table    Decorations 

'define.  d&  roo,  Jnc 

I  East  47th  St.,  New  York 
■  Hill  7669  2nd  Floor 


cA 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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decorations — Furnishings— Antiques 

MARY  COGGESHALL 

Incorporated 

14  East  48th  Street 
New  York 

Telephone  Murry  Hill  9345 


Hottise  8.  g>mttf) 

Personal  Attention 

ZLttiatic  draperies, 

Curtains  anb  g>ltp 

Cobers 

Jfabrics,  Cushions, 

©ecoratibe  Objects  anb 

Hamp  Js>habes 


21 


t.   CigljtecntJ)   Street 
$fjilabclpfjia,  |3a. 

8TrI.  Sprure  7625 


Italian 
Pottery 


Hand-tooled 
N438  Nove  Bassano  Leather 

8',  inch  high,  $7.25  D       □ 

Unusual  Gifts  at 
Attractive  Prices 

The  NOBLE  SHOP 

Incorporated 

114  East  57th  Street,  New  York 


Hugo  Cipriani 

importer  oj 

Italian  and  Spanish 
Antique  Furniture 

FABRICS 

IRON   WORK 

CHANDELIERS 

GATES 

TORCHERES 

785  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


DUNCAN&DUNCAN,Inc. 

REPRODUCTIONS     and     ANTIQUES 

HBHB 

PI  TH 

This  Sheraton  Table,   inlaid  on  top  and  ends. 

satinwood.  measures  27"  in  width  and  60"  in 
height.  It  is  an  exact  replica  of  the  table  in 
Independence  Hall.  Philadelphia,  upon  which 
the    Declaration    of    Independence  was   signed. 


\!,i„ 


rr.     /■;., 


2013  Walnut   Street 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 


PLACIDE 


Announces  that 
they  are  pre- 
pared to  execute 
orders  for  special 
lamps  and  shades 
for  all  decorative 
purposes. 

We  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of 
Decorators  and 
Architects. 


795  MADISON  AVE. 
NEW   YORK   CITY 

Rhinclander  6140 


Imported  and  Domestic  Tapestry 

Designs  for  all    purposes.      Designs 

for  Petit  Point  Bags,  Hook  Rugs,  etc. 

Ask  for  Free  Illustrated  Circular 

T.  E.  DOELGER  &  Co. 

Art  Needlework  Specialists. 

26  West  46th  St.,  N.Y. 


Wand  Willow 


Edward  R.  Barto  &  Co. 

Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 

775  Lexington  Ave.        New  York 


285  zoo. 

Distinctive  Lighting  Fixtures, 

Candelabra,  Tie  Backs,  Garden 

Furniture,  Consoles,  Mirrors 

REPRODUCTION,  ETC. 


JA. 


LEHMAN 

162    EAST  53  rd 

■cMeuAlorkj- 


S.  G.  RAINS 

Art  and  Auction 
Galleries 

INCORPORATED 

Three  East  Fifty-third  St. 
NEW  YORK 

Estates  Appraised  for 
Insurance,  Inheritance  Tax 

or 
SOLD  AT  AUCTION 

Telephone  Plaza  6034—6035 


Finer  Furnishing  § 
and  decorating  # 

T/HOSE  contemplating  furnishing 
should  take  advantage  of  a  highly 
specialized  service  guaranteeing  per- 
fect satisfaction  at  minimum  cost. 


The  latest  color  combinations  for  fur- 
niture, draperies,  wall  papers  and  rugs 
now  being  shown. 


COLIN  WEANS 

.  Locust  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa 


ROSE  CUMMING 

•  Interior  • 
^Decoration 


jfvf 

m       I  f 

Wm    1/8B         MBSai 

551  MADISON  AVENUE 
New  York  City 


BAGUES 

25    West   54th    Street 
New  York 


EXCLUSIVE    DESIGNERS 

MANUFACTURERS 

IMPORTERS 

of 

Artistic  Iron  Work 

Lighting  Fixtures 

London  Ond  Pari: 

Bronzes 


— --^-<-'~"— 


Godey 

Scrap 

Baskets 

$12^ 


Cream    antiqued     and    banded     in 
Rose,    Blue,    Mauve    or    Gold. 
(Authenticated  prints  only) 

Other     Godcy     Decora- 
tions   to    match    interior 

GODEY  PRINT  INN 

One  VanCorlear  Place  at 

W.   225th  St.,   New  York   City 

Tea  Served  After  Three 


Chinese  J nhriors 


roo-K\\)Ki  CO. 

12  East  47th  Street 


\    (George  OTL  Jfunfe 

JTormrrrrj    HeonarBi    (Salients 


7,  "tTia  hti  JSancfjt 
Jflorcnte    (Jtalp) 


854  ILexington  9be. 

bet.   dtt)  anD  o"5fl)    Sts. 

jleto  J9orfe 


Italian  anb  i^pamsf) 

Antiques! 
decorations; 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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j  WflH!  9k  the  SHOPS  of  the  SMART  SET 

1  i  iMjrh?  ■■  >^ 


't^UEi"  Bt.      ..K3B 


MM 

PIPES 

77ie  P//«>  uratA  f/jp  B/i/e  Bar 

Made  in  England 
of  the  best  briar 

Sniokiug  Mixtures 
Cigarettes 

Cigars 

of  our  own  selection 

Sniokers*  Accessories 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  D 

M  M  Importing  Co.,  6  E.  J5th St.,  N.Y. 


FLINT  LOCK  PISTOLS,  for 
or  decoration.  Brass  trimmed,  in 
working  order,  with  flint.  $6.90 
each.  Large  stock  antique  pistols,  guns, 
swords,  spears,  armor,  navy  lamps,  etc. 
New  Catalogue,  1925.  60th  Anniversary 
issue.  "2  pages,  fully  illustrated,  con- 
tains pictures  and  historical  information 
of  all  American  muskets  and  pistols,  in- 
cluding Colts,  since  1775,  with  all  World 
War    guns.      Mailed,    50   cents. 


vay 


FRANCIS    BANNERMAN    SONS 

501  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Sports  Dress 

for  every  occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Men's   Shirts 

Pajamas 


B    H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

4  3    WEST    46TH    STREET 
NEW  YORK   CITY 


NAVAJO  IMDttar 
-    RUGS 


BEAUTIFUL   DESIGNS 
NO   TWO   ALIKE 

Reversible  Sent  on  Approval 

These    rugs    arc    all    wool    and    will    last    a 
lifetime.      Beli  a    "        sizes  and  prices. 

POSTPAID. 

10"  x  85"  (27.75 
-Vjpi.s-  4S"  x  72"  $37.50 

The  sealed  tag  on  each  rug  is 
your  guarantee 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  my 
Genuine  Navajo  Indian  hanil  woven  rugs 
send  check  or  money  order  direct.  Money 
promptly  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
Dealers  write 

R.    M.    BRUCHMAN.    Indian    Trader 

E„ra:     :-r.-.|   fj.in 

Dept.  I,  A.D.,  Winslow.  Navajo  County.  Arizona 


A  Shopping  Department  for   Your 
Convenience  and  Satisfaction 

WHATEVER  needs  you  may  have  that  are 
not  covered  by  the  announcements  on  these 
pages,  all  you  need  to  do  is  simply  to  write  us 
a  note  indicating  what  you  are  interested  in, 
and  we  will  furnish  you  with  a  list  of  represen- 
tative and  thoroughly  reliable  shops  capable  of 
meeting  your  every  requirement  for  personal 
shopping  or  if  you  prefer  we  will  purchase  the 
article  for  you. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  with  the 
help  of  our  expert  shoppers,  purchase  any 
article  you  desire  from  the  wonderful  shops 
advertised  here,  or  from  any  other  New  York 
establishment  with  equal  satisfaction  and  greater 
comfort,  than  the  resident  New  Yorker.  There 
is  no  charge  made  for  the  assistance  of  our 
shoppers,  and  you  pay  no  more  for  any  article 
than  if  you  were  to  walk  into  the  shop  and  buy 
the  article  yourself. 

Shopping  Department 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

45  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 


jrings 


TAILLEUR    BAGS 

In  exclusive  designs  and  exquisite 
le  in  tapestries  and 
brocades — to   order. 


7%  inch  frame  $12 
9y2  inch  $13 


mples    of    ma- 
ials,  satin  lin- 
g  s  ,    sent    on 
request. 

Bass  will  he  sent 
postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  check 
mid  money  re- 
ined in  good  order, 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9  Westbourne  Rd.  Newton  Cenler.  Ma 


V  ery  P  ew     vV  omen 
J\.now    1  nat 

(a)1  woman  out  of  22  "  Wel1  AresseA 
(J)O  are  extravagantly  dressed 
(c)2  exclusively  dressed 
(<0O  snow  no  taste  in  their  dress 

^1  lare  "stylisnly"  dressed 

If  you  huy  your  gowns  from 
Miss  Margaret  at  28  West 
57th  Street,  New  York  City 
you  should  always  he  in  the 
(a)  classification  which  is  a 
comhination  of   (c)   and   (e). 


NOW  OPEN! 

Spanish 

Antique  Shop 

PLAZA  BLDG. 

PALM  BEACH 

FLORIDA 

Spanish    Antiques    Exclusively 

768  Madison  Ave., 
(at  66th  St.),  New  York 


Qi 


75t£  §>lwt 

LATE  OF  HOTEL  PLAZA 

IMPORTED   NOVELTIES 

Bags   —   Neckivear 

Jewelry 

Unusual   things  for  the  home 

Rhinelander  7326 


For  Gifts 

that  carry  remembrance 

and  the  personality  of 

the  giver 

*8 


RENA 
ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Ave. 

[near  sjrd  Streell 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


£\  JEtylt  Ust  Forty'  FlfUj  Street-New  YoA 


Just  like 
London  I 


Here  one  finds  exactly 
the  same  things  men 
buy  in  those  smart  lit- 
tle West  End  shops  of 
London.  Ties,  Hose, 
Collars.  Shirtings,  etc. 
Drop  in  —  or  write  us. 


CRUGER'S 


y 


Wm.  H.  Plummer  &  Co. 

LIMITED 

Importers  of 
MODERN  and  ANTIQUE 

CHINA  AND 
GLASSWARE 

7  East  35th  Street 

Near  5th  Avenue 

New  York 


36  Pratt  Street 


Hartford,  Conr 


Height,    20    Inches 


Pearls    for    additions    to    necklace 

Pearl    necklaces 

Old     and     Modern     English     silve 

and    genuine    Sheffield    plate 

PYMS    &     COMPANY,     INC. 
Jewelers    &    Silversmiths 

5  82    Fifth    Avenue 
New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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MThoWhk°n 


vel    and    men 


Phi 


a    gives    best    v 
in    men's    clothes. 

This  is  owing  to  the 
that  the  best  workmen 
attracted  to  this  city  on 
count  of  the  better  living 
ditions   that   prevail    here. 

In   our   case,    our   list   of 
tomers     from     large     adja 
cities    is    proof    conclusive 
this   holds   true. 


HUGHES  &MULLER 

Master  Tailors  Since  1848 
1527   WALNUT   ST..    PHILADELPHIA 


In 
Philadelphia 


SHOPPING     in 
delphia    has    com 


Phila- 
lphia  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  delightful  oc- 
cupation. It  may  be  done 
with  dignity  and  actual 
pleasure.  The  shops  are  so 
well  arranged,  so  well  man- 
aged that  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing beautiful  things, 
either    for    oneself    or    one's 


louse,  is  accomplished  with  appreciation  and  tranquillity. 


Philadelphia  people  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  their  shops,  to  the  ease  and  comfort  in 
going  about  in  them. 

But  to  the  traveler  who  is  making  a  brief  stay  there  and 
who  wishes  to  freshen  a  wardrobe  or  furnish  a  home,  the 
significance  of  Philadelphia's  best  shopping  district  comes 
as  a  most  welcome  opportunity.  Everything  is  there — 
jewelry,  gowns,  decorative  furniture  and  accessories,  rugs, 
antiques  and  all  the  other  things  luxurious  and  necessary 
that  contribute  to  the  joy  of  living. 


BAILEY,  BANKS 
&  BIDDLE  CO. 

JEWELERS,  SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 
Established  1832 

PHILADELPHIA 

JEWELED 
ENGAGEMENT 

AND 

WEDDING  RINGS 

The  Quality  commensurate 

with  the  reputation  of  this 

Establishment 


The  Diamond  Book 
mailed  upon  request 

Bailey  Text   and   Colonial 

Script 

selected  by  many  socially  promi- 
nent families  for 
WEDDING   INVITATIONS  AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE  GIFT  SUGGESTION   BOOK 
illustrating    appropriate 
Wedding  and  other  gifts 


Georgian 

Lighting 

Shops 


Reproduction  of  Unusual  Cut 
Mirror  Bracket  of  Italian  ori- 
gin developed  by  us  for  use  in 
rooms    of     Georgian    Type. 


223    S.    17th    Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

>HN  G.   LI8BEROKR       OARROI.I.  <:     stewm: 


£.7LT$elmxm£ 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


1702  WALNUT  STREET 
Philadelphia^ 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


SPECIAL   CHINTZES 
BROCADES    LINENS 


WOODVILLE 
AND 

C  O  M  P  AN  Y 

1711  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FRITZ  &  LA  RUE,  Inc. 

Importers 

ORIENTAL 
RUGS 

CARPETS 

1615   Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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(ostikYan  &  (a, 

12  gf^ST  40TH  &TR£ST 


r.-!v 


■ 


^IPIlB 


^•i-S^-'EiS; 


O.  V, 


ANTiqU&  §  MODSRN 

RJJGS 

FROM  TH6  ORISNT 


LAR^SST    ASSORTMENT 
IN   TH&    WORLD 
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The  Plaza 


NEW  YORK 


TEA,   DINNER 

AND 

SUPPER  DANCES 

IN   THE 

GRILL  ROOM 


SUNDAY  DINNER  MUSICAI.ES 

in  the 

TERRACED    RESTAURANT 


Tfhe  Cordon  ^Bleu 

of 
THE  MADISON 
RESTAURANT 

presents  many  origi- 
nal creations  which 
are  veritable  master- 
pieces of  culinary  art. 
Particularly  are  the 
luncheon  menus  varied 
and  tempting.  The 
entire  establishment 
under  the  personal 
direction  of 

Theodore  Titze 

{Formerly  of  the  Ritz  and  Sherry's) 
^Manager 

in  connection  with 

THE  MADISON 

15  East  58th  Street 

at  ^Madison  ^Avenue 

THE  RESIDENCE  HOTEL 

John  F.  Sanderson 

I  Formerlr  of  the  Ritz  I 

vJAanaging  ^Director 
Telephone  Regent  4000 


oPtondon 
near 


;      Chop  ifotrse 

■  1*1  west  45*  Si. 

■  Tel.   i;ijm(-;iii.-,. 


Exclusive 

Metropolitan 

Restaurant   Life 


npHE   really 


nart   restaurant 
has    become    a    very    neces- 
sary   part   of    New   York    social 
life;  so  important,  in  fact,  that 
the    metropolitan    hostess   counts 
upon    giving    a    certain    number 
of     her     gayest     parties     every 
winter    at    her    favorite    restau- 
rant.    At     these     brilliant     and 
luxurious    meeting    places    the    most    elaborate    dinners    are    given, 
and  most  captivating  tea  dances. 

the  most  enchanting  and  intimate  little  suppers  and  the  gayest 
And  the  New  York  hostess  has  begun  to  realize  that  if  she  is 
entertaining  at  one  of  these  smart  restaurants  not  only  will  her 
dinner  be  served  with  the  finest  linen,  the  richest  silver,  but  she 
can  feel  certain  that  it  will  be  prepared  and  cooked  by  the  greatest 
chefs  in  the  world.  For  since  the  war  it  has  been  possible  for 
the  New  York  restaurateur  to  bring  to  this  country  the  most 
famous  chefs  of  Europe.  So  that  a  hostess  may  attain  a  reputa- 
tion of  serving  about  the  best  dinners  in  New  York  without  up- 
setting her  domestic  arrangements  even  for  an  hour. 

And  the  out-of-town  hostess  who  comes  to  New  York  in  the 
winter  for  a  brief  period  of  gayety  has  also  discovered  that  she 
can  entertain  at  these  beautiful  and  exclusive  places  in  the  most 
lavish  and  correct  fashion.  Women  socially  prominent  in  other 
big  cities  who  visit  New  York  every  winter  for  music  or  theatre 
or  possibly  to  bring  out  debutante  daughters  in  the  most  impressive 
social  value  of  the  New  York   restaurant. 


fashion  fullv  real 


the 


lifter   tfce  QHjeatre 

Club  JLibo 

52ttt>  m.  ana  7tJ)  &ue. 
Mia  Boroftp  Clark 

anb 

iWr.  aiilltam  &eartron 
€trtne  Babte 

anb  IjtEt 

<2£rd)egtra 


The 


When  in 

Chicago— 

Be   sure   to    stop    at   either 

The  BLACKSTONE 

South     Michigan     Ave.,     o 
the    Lake    Front, 


The  DRAKE 

Upper    Michigan     Ave.,     on 
the    Lake   Shore. 

Don  Bestm-'s  Victor  Record  Orchestra 
plays  for  The  Drake's  supper  dances. 
Tune  in  on  your  Radio  and  hear  this 
enchanting  music  hetween  11:00  and 
12:00    Eastern    time. 


BookQiuilliic 

Detroit's  Finest  Hotel 


Hotel  Co.,   Detroit 


Tapestry  Dming  Room     T 
for  luncheon  and  dinner    <» 


A  The  Louis  XVI  Ballroom  «^ 

*$»  Open  for  Reservations  y 

^  Season  192  4"  192^  Y 

"J*  Charles  R.Wilson  V 

«?»  Ma*a3iBt  Director  Y 


FAVORABLE 
COMPARISONS 

Those   who   have     i  iti  d   thi    fashion- 
able   dining    places     in     the    Capital 
Cities   of    Europe   are    first    ti 
appreciation    of    Sherrv's    Restaurant 
at    300    Park    Avenue. 

For  over  a  quartet  of  a  century 
Sherry's  lias  been  the  choice  of  New- 
York's    most    discriminating    clientele. 


THE  HIGHE/T 
ATTAINMENT/ 
OF  CUI/INE 
ANDSERVICE 
APE  YOUR/ 
TO  ENJOY  IN 
THE  CHARMING 
ATMQ/PHEREOF 

CRILLON 

15  EASTWST. 
NEWYORK  CITY 
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Can  you  "place"  this  room? 

to  beautiful  rooms,  but — when  you  enter  one  can 
you  immediately  identify  its  period  and  style?  Do  you  KNOW  whether 
the  details  are  correct  throughout  ?  No  matter  how  unerring  your 
taste,  no  matter  how  natural  your  appreciation  of  beauty,  your  enjoyment 
of  beautiful  things  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  authoritative,  expert 
knowledge. 


Can  you  "do"  this  room? 

Achieving  an  effect  like  this  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  good  taste  and  a 
natural  instinct  for  beauty.  It  is  the  result  of  these  and  expert  knowl- 
edge. No  matter  how  artistic  you  may  be,  authoritative  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  Interior  Decoration  will  prove  immensely  valuable  to  you, 
adding  to  your  enjoyment  and,  perhaps,  saving  you  from  costly  mistakes. 


The  Arts  &  Decoration 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


is  two-fold  in  purpose  and  effect.  It  is  designed  both  for 
those  who  simply  desire  the  cultural  values  of  authoritative 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  interior  decoration,  and  for  those 
who  wish  to  practice  interior  decoration  as  a  profession. 

The  course  is  as  interesting  and  enjoyable  as  any  novel 
ever  written.  Prepared  and  conducted  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  living  architects  and  decorators,  it  covers 
the  entire  field  and  gives  thorough  knowledge  of  all  essen- 
tial principles  and  facts.  The  information  is  all  so  clearly 
and  concisely  set  forth  that  each  lesson  is  a  new  pleasure, 
not  a  task.  We  have  scores  of  letters  from  subscribers 
stating  that  they  find  the  course  absolutely  fascinating. 
Only  24  Lessons! 

The   entire   course   is  covered   in   only  24   lessons.      You 


will  find  them  described  below.  A  lesson  will  be  mailed 
to  you  every  two  weeks,  and  a  half  hour  a  day  of  thought- 
ful reading  will  be  sufficient  to  acquire  each  lesson  com- 
fortably before  the  next  one  arrives. 

Knowledge  of  Great  Value 
The  art  of  realizing  the  most  of  a  home's  possibilities 
for  beauty  is  a  technical  one.  It  requires  knowledge  of 
definite  principles  and  facts.  Having  that  knowledge  one 
may  create  a  home  of  rare  beauty  and  charm  and  comfort 
at  moderate  expense:  without  it  one  can  spend  a  fortune 
and  create  only  a  museum.  That  is  why  the  profession 
of  Interior  Decorating  is  growing  so  rapidly  in  importance, 
and  why  it  offers  so  splendid  an  opportunity  to  the  cultured 
person  seeking  a  vocation  of  the  highest  type. 


Send  this  Coupon  for  Beautiful  Brochure— Free 


THE  COURSE 


LESSON     I.    The     Filed    Back- 
ground— the    basic    element. 

LESSON    II.   Walk 

LESSON     III.     Windows    and 
Their    Treatment. 

LESSON      IV.     Ceilings.     Floors 
and    Floor    Coverings. 

LESSON    V.    Lights    and    Light- 
ing   Fixtures. 

LESSON     VI.     Color 
Schemes. 

LESSON     VII.    Choice    and    Ar- 
rangement   of    Furniture. 

LESSON    VIII.     Decorative   Tex- 
tiles   and    Hangings. 

LESSON    IX.   Choosing.  Framing 
and    Hanging    Pictures. 

LESSON     X.    Painted    Furniture 
and    Its   Uses. 

LESSON      XI.      Furnishing     the 


Color 


-ESSON 
LESSON 


Historical    Back- 


Background    of    Style. 


LESSON   XV.  The  Baroque  Style 

in    Furniture. 
LESSON   XVI.  The  Rococo  Style 

in    Furniture. 
LESSON    XVII.   The   Neo-Classic 

Style    In    Furniture 
LESSON     XVIII.    Jacobean     and 

Restoration   Furniture    in    Eng- 

LESSON  XIX.  WIMiarr.  and 
Mary,  Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian    Styles    in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XX.  The  Age  of  Chip- 
pendale in  England. 

LESSON  XXI.  The  A. lam  Period 
in    England    and    America. 

LESSON  XXII.  American  Adap- 
tation of  British  and  Conti- 
nental   Styles. 

LESSON    XXIII.    Interior 
ration    As   a   Profession. 

LESSON  XXIV.  Problems  and 
Their 


Deco- 


Practleal    Solution. 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home   Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

45  W.  45th  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send    me   your    new    free    brochure    de- 
scribing your  course. 


Name 


Address 


A  6*.  D  April, '25 


Philip    L.    Goodwin,    Architect 

"Spring"— Decorative  overdoor   panel  for   the  Oriental  Gallery  oj   C.  McCormick,   by  Anthony  DeFrancisci 
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THE  MASTER  CRAFTSMAN'S  MARK 


The  gorham  mark  on  a  piece  of  Sterling 
bespeaks  rare  beauty  of  design.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  that  supreme  artistry  wrought 
by  GORHAM'S  master  craftsmen.  What- 
ever the  pattern,  time  has  proved  its 
indifference  to  passing  styles. 


gotHAM 


ETRUSCAN 
PATTERN 

Teaspoons,  6  for  $9.50 
Dessert  knives,  6  for  21. 00 
Dessert  forks,  6  for  20. 00 


TROVIDENCE 


N£W  YORK 


^America's  Reading   Silversmiths  for   over  90  years 


Ambrose  Burnside 
Brown,  for  41  years 
a  Gorham  master 
craftsman,  stamp- 
ing the  Gorham 
mark  on  an  Etrus- 
can waiter. 
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ARTS  &  DECOR  ITION 


THLr  ORSEtNIGO  C 


O 


INC. 


383  Qfadison  S?wr. 


venue 


Arranged  in  rooms  illustrative  of  the  important 
English,  French  and  Italian  modes  of  decoration, 
the  Orsenigo  Company  maintains  the  most  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  fine  Period  Furniture  in  the  country. 
Each  piece,  made  in  the  Orsenigo  factory,  represents  a 
supreme  creation  of  cabinetry  in  authenticity  of  design 
and  faultless  workmanship.  For  broader  purposes  of 
selection,  clients  of  Decorators  and  Dealers  are  cordially 
invited  to  inspect  the  interesting  exhibits  at  the  Orsenigo 
Galleries  upon  presentation  of  a  letter  of  introduction. 


FACTORY        AT 
LONG    ISLAND    CITY 


383    MADISON    AVENUE    AT    FORTY-SIXTH    STREET 
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The  home  of  Mrs.  Mary  McKelvey  is  essentially  the  modern  American  type  of  architecture  thoughtfully  designed  and 
brilliantly  executed.  The  combination  of  materials  is  particularly  felicitious  with  its  stons  foundation,  stucco  walls  on  hollow 
tile,  its  leaded  casem?nt  windows  and  roof  of  wood  shingled  in  waved  effect.       Other  views  of  this  house  may  be  seen  on  page  39 
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of  France,  Italy,  Spam  and  England.   Get  these; 

turn  to  the  simplest  of  all  and  then  simplify 
still  further,  for  we  no  longer  have  the  crafts- 
men who  can  work  out  am   elaboration. 

This  same  note  of  simplicity  holds  in  the  case 

of   materials.      Halt    the   charm  of   old   work    lies 

m   the  materials   used;   plain    brick,    stone,    wood, 

plaster.       Half    timber    work    was    all    right    for 

i  ontinued  mi  page  73) 


,-n.r  Attertmry,  Architect;  Stowe  Phelps  &  John    Tompkins,  Associated 

The   Thompson   House   at    II  Otch    Hill,   R.   I.    An   essentially   American    type   oj  stone 
architecture  with  a  picturesqiieness  inherent  in  its  material  and  construction 


/guided  pedagogics,  hut  by  restoring  beauty 

e    more    to    its    proper    place    in    the    social 
thesis  and   making  it   automatical!)    opera- 
nt the  character  of  all  the  people. 
•  n    the    case   of    architecture,    for    example, 
j.     specifically    in    that    of    house-building, 
e    is     no    earthly    reason    why    a    house- 
Jer    (prospective)    together    with    a    good 
nlder,     should     not     produce     an    admirable 
lling    without    the    aid    of    a    professional 


gc 


-ay  because  all  recent  history  stands  in  dis- 

•  of  of  the  assertion,  but  given  the  acceptance 

rertain    principles   it   could    be   made   both 

nless  and   true.    Let   us  s?e   if  we  cannot 

^ r  ly  adumbrate  some  of  these  principles. 

l     rst   of   all   it  seems   to  me   that   the   great 

■  ile  with  the  domestic  architecture  of  to- 
,     whether  professional  or  non-professional, 

■  general  lack  of  modesty  and  self-restraint. 
'      fault    is    aggravated    by    a    most    hectic 

or  what  constitutes  the  picturesque. 
q  architects,  and  all  amateurs,  never  know 
l  to  "let  well  enough  alone."  The}  be- 
1  'd  know  not  when  to  stop.  The  best 
Engl:1' 
centu  ma 
tury  iV 
Italian  ■ 


d   know   not  when   to  stop.     The 
irehitecture,    that    for    example 


of 


Colonial  America,  or  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, is  hardly  more  than  simple  cubes, 
with  plain  roofs  of  good  slope,  and  with 
well  proportioned  and  well  placed,  holes 
cut  for  doors  and  windows.  Start  then  on 
this  basis:  one  to  three  simple  cubes,  hip 
or  gable  roofs  without  dormers  if  pos- 
sible, large  plain  chimneys,  porches  that  are 
porches,  and  neither  abortive  pergolas  nor 
incipient  cloisters,  and  rectangular  doors 
and  windows  where  they  are  needed  and 
of  the  size  that  is  needed. 

The  "model  houses"  now  being  pub- 
lished broadcast  in  periodicals  of  vast 
circulation  are  generally  the  models  not 
to  follow,  though  they  are  a  great  advance 
beyond  the  howling  jokes  of  twenty  years 
ago.  In  a  word,  see  how  simple  the  house 
can  be  made,  not  how  elaborate.  Mul- 
tiplied gables  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare; 
turrets  and  bay  windows  a  vain  tempta- 
tion ;  mouldings  and  intricate  details  the 
lure  of  the  devil  of  ostentation  and  "show- 
ing off."  There  are  now  many  books  on 
Colonial   houses  and  the  smaller  dwellings 


tterbury.      Architect;      Stowe      Phcl\ 
fompkins,    Associated 

View  of  the  Thompson  House  through  a  mag- 
nificent stone   arcade   with    a    glimpse    of  the 
bell  tower  at  the  lop  of  the  stone  wall 


Architect 
An  American  type  of  architecture  from  every  point  of  view  is  this  modern   Colonial  house,   the  home  of  ].   T.   Pratt,   Glen 
Cove,  L.  I.     Not  the  least  inevitable  part  of  its  beauty  is  its  environment 
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The  home  of  Mrs.    Mary  McKelvey  is  essentially  the  modern  American  type  of  architecture  thoughtfully  design*.   lt     1S     aDOUt 

brilliantly  executed.     The  combination  of  materials  is  particularly  felicitious  with  its  stone  foundation,  stucco  walls  on  <  done   t0   get 

tile,  its  leaded  casement  windows  and  roof  of  wood  shingled  in  waved  effect.       Other  views  of  this  house  may  be  seen  on  baj  ,m      . 

6  ■"  J  iols  and   art 

dbooks    and 
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nt  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  England.  (iet  these; 
turn  to  the  simplest  of  all  and  then  simplify 
still  further,  for  we  no  longer  have  the  crafts- 
men wlui  can  work  out  am  elaboration. 

This  same  note  of  simplicity  holds  in  the  case 

of   materials.      Halt    the  charm  of  old   work   lies 

in   the  materials   used;   plain   brick,   stone,   wood, 

plaster.       Half    timber    work    was    all    right    for 

(Continued  on  page  7.0 


v.    Architect:   Stowe   Phelps  &   John    Tom\ 
The   Thompson   House   at    U  atch    Hill,   R.   I.    An   essentially   American    type   of  stone 
architecture  with  a  picturesqueness  inherent  in  its  material  anil  construction 


misguided  pedagogics,  but  by  restoring  beauty 

once  mure  to  its  proper  place  in  the  social 
synthesis  and  making  it  automatically  opera- 
tive in  the  character  of  all  the  people. 

In  the  case  of  architecture,  for  example, 
and  specifically  in  that  of  house-building, 
there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  a  house- 
holder (prospective)  together  with  a  good 
builder,  should  not  produce  an  admirable 
dwe'lmg  without  the  aid  of  a  professional 
architect.  I  know  this  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  say  because  all  recent  history  stands  in  dis- 
proof of  the  assertion,  but  given  the  acceptance 
of  certain  principles  it  could  be  made  both 
harmless  and  true.  Let  us  s?e  if  we  cannot 
faintly  adumbrate  some  of  these  principles. 

First  of  all  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
trouble  with  the  domestic  architecture  of  to- 
day, whether  professional  or  non-professional, 
is  its  general  lack  of  modesty  and  self-restraint. 
This  fault  is  aggravated  by  a  most  hectic 
sense  of  what  constitutes  the  picturesque. 
Most  architects,  and  all  amateurs,  never  know 
when  to  "let  well  enough  alone."  They  be- 
gin and  know  not  when  to  stop.  The  best 
domestic    architecture,    that    for    example    of 


Colonial  America,  or  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, is  hardly  more  than  simple  cubes, 
with  plain  roots  of  good  slope,  and  with 
well  proportioned  and  well  placed  holes 
cut  for  doors  and  windows.  Start  then  on 
this  basis:  one  to  three  simple  cubes,  hip 
Or  gable  roofs  without  dormers  if  pos- 
sible, large  plain  chimneys,  porches  that  are 
porches,  and  neither  abortive  pergolas  nor 
incipient  cloisters,  and  rectangular  doors 
and  windows  where  they  are  needed  and 
of  the  size  that  is  needed. 

The  "model  houses"  now  being  pub- 
lished broadcast  in  periodicals  of  vast 
circulation  are  generally  the  models  not 
to  follow,  though  they  are  a  great  advance 
beyond  the  howling  jokes  of  twenty  years 
ago.  In  a  word,  see  how  simple  the  house 
can  be  made,  not  how  elaborate.  Mul- 
tiplied gables  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare; 
turrets  and  bay  windows  a  vain  tempta- 
tion; mouldings  and  intricate  details  the 
lure  of  the  devil  of  ostentation  and  "show- 
ing off."  There  are  now  many  books  on 
Colonial   houses  and   the  smaller  dwellings 


Architect;      Sto-u 


Phelps 


Grosvenor     Atterbury, 
Tompkins,    Associated 

View  of  the  Thompson  House  through  a  mag- 
nificent  stone   arcade   with    a    glimpse    of  the 
bell  tower  at  the  top  of  the  stone  wall 


Charles  A.    Piatt,   Architect 

An  American  type  of  architecture  from  every  point  of  view  is  this  modern   Colonial  house,   the  home  of  J.   T.   Pratt,   Glen 
Cove,  L.  I.     Not  the  least  inevitable  part  of  its  beauty  is  its  environment 
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The  Stage  and  Its  Wares 

A  Review  of  the  New  York  Stage  Up  Jo  Date 
By  GEORGE  JEAN  NATHAN 


^|^/  HE  affable  Air.  A.  A.   Milne 

<""   £  seems  to  have  great   difficulty 

A       ^^^in  stretching  out  his  three-act 
WL  Wplays      into      three-act      plays. 

^^L^^^T  The  latest  example  is  "Ari- 
adne," recently  presented  by 
the  Theatre  Guild.  While  the  curtain  goes 
up  and  comes  down  the  appropriate  number 
of  times  for  a  three-act  play,  the  exhibit  is 
really  no  more  a  three-act  play  than  Grant's 
Tomb  is  a  supper  club.  It  is  simply  an  half- 
hour  comed\  spread  over  a  full  theatrical 
evening.  The  strain  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  and  on  the  part  of  the  producers 
no  less,  is  clearly  discernible.  Dodge 
after  dodge  is  relied  upon  to  kill  time 
until  the  eleven  o'clock  choo-choo 
leaves  for  Alabam,  Forest  Hills  or 
wherever  else  the  subscription  au 
iiences  are  bound.  Thus,  the 
servant  is  made  to  answer  the 
door-bell  and  serve  tea  in  terms 
of  a  slow-motion  camera ; 
what  might  be  moments  of 
effective  dramatic  silence  are 
converted  into  full  minutes ; 
bits  of  business  are  pro- 
longed to  the  limit ;  the 
second  act,  that  might  be 
boiled  down  to  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  its  considerable 
advantage,  is  extended  in- 
definitely ;  and  each  of  the 
intermissions  consumes  a 
whole  package  of  Lucky 
Strikes. 

The  half-hour  comedy 
that  Milne  presents  to  us 
in  the  guise  of  a  full-length 
play  is  entertaining ;  it  is 
witty ;  it  is  not  lacking  in 
agreeable  little  strokes  of  im- 
aginative fancy.  But  these 
qualities  are  lost  to  no  small 
degree  in  the  wealth  of  heavy 
embroidery  with  which  the  au- 
thor has  surrounded  them.  The 
net  impression,  as  I  have  once  be- 
fore observed  of  certain  of  this  same 
author's  plays,  is  of  being  invited  to 
dinner  and  being  vouchsafed  a  lady- 
finger.  The  lady-finger,  true  enough,  is  a 
good  lady-finger,  but  even  a  good  lady 
finger  is  not  altogether  satisfying.  M 
Laura  Hope  Crews  is  still  the  fine  comedienne 
she  has  been  these  many  years,  and  contributes 
to  the  manuscript  a  performance  rich  in  dex- 
terity. Harry  Mestayer  and  Orlando  Daly  are 
amusing  in  a  semi-burlesque  way.  But,  when 
the  final  curtain  comes  down,  the  audience 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying  to1  itself,  "Well, 
now,  what  play  shall  we  go  to  see  tonight?" 

Willard  Mack's  "The  Dove,"  on  the  other 
hand,  has  enough  material  in  it  for  two  or 
three  theatrical  evenings.  Into  this  melo- 
drama, ably  produced  by  the  M.  Belasco,  the 
author  has  crowded  about  half  the  stuff  in 
Samuel  T.  French's  catalogue.  And  what 
the  author  has  not  put  in,  the  producer  has. 
The  result  is  a  three-ring  blood-and-gun  melo- 
drama containing  almost  everything  but  the 
scene  showing  Little  Eva  going  to  heaven, 
and  the  one  in  which  a  Sepoy  villain,  about 
to  stab  the  British  major-general  in  the  lum- 
bago region,  is  struck  down  by  a  rattlesnake. 
All  the  rest  seems  to  be  included.  In  one 
form  or  another  we  get  the  tense  description 


of  a  horse  race,  the  shooting  down  of  the  vil- 
lain, the  lewd  advances  upon  the  person  of 
the  chaste  heroine,  the  breaking  in  of  the  po- 
lice, the  last-minute  rescue,  the  scene  in  the 
gambling  hell,  the  throwing  of  a  glass  of 
liquor  into  the  hero's  face  and  his  bafflement 


Photo  by  I  lulc  1 1  or  Id  Studio 
Judith  Anderson  in  her  part  in  "The  Dove,"  which 
in  making  a  sensation  in  New  York  today 

by  the  villain,  and  a  score  or  more  of  similar 
stencils.  But  if  one  takes  the  whole  simply 
for  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  meant  to  be — 
and  what  other  way,  pray,  can  one  take  it? — 
the  occasion  is  not  without  its  pastime  possi- 
bilities. That  is,  if  you  are  one  who  does  not 
arbitrarily  highhat  melodrama  simply  be- 
cause it  is  melodrama  and  not  Maeterlinck  or 
Louis  Kaufman  Anspacher. 

Personally,  melodrama,  if  it  be  sufficiently 
well  done,  never  fails  to  entertain  the  sopho- 
more that  lurks  in  the  theatrical  heart  of  me 
as  it  lurks  in  that  of  every  other  adult  who 
is  not  a  liar.  "The  Dove"  is  by  no  means 
a  first-rate  melodrama,  but  by  virtue  of  Belas- 
co 's  hocus-pocus  it  is  at  least  an  amusing  one. 
This  is  due  very  largely  to  its  highlv  skilful 
performance  by  Miss  Judith  Anderson, 
Holbrook  Blinn,  William  Harrigan  and  Wil- 


liam Norris.  Every  five  minutes  one  or  an- 
other of  them  rescues  Willard  Mack  and  his 
manuscript  from  failure  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Henry  Bernstein's  recounting  of  the  fly- 
blown cbnte  of  Holofernes  and  the  Palestine 
cutie,  Judith,  locally  entitled  "The  Virgin 
of  Bcthulia,"  is  pretty  heavy  going.  After 
a  first  act  that  sticks  close  to  the  conventional, 
save  for  some  eminently  snappy  sex  gabble, 
the  French  playwright  takes  off  his  coat  and 
sets  himself  to  the  composition  of  an  act 
designed  to  inflame  the  customer  com- 
pletely. Unfortunately,  however,  the 
act  does  nothing  of  the  sort,  for  Bern- 
stein runs  so  perilously  close  to  bur- 
lesque when  he  thinks  he  is  most 
dramatically  intense  that  the  re- 
sult is  snickers  instead  of  incales- 
cence.  What  the  dramatist  has 
tried  to  do  is  to  sex-analyze  his 
two  central  characters.  In  a 
small  measure  he  succeeds. 
But  his  analysis  is  phrased  in 
such  terms  and  is  accompanied 
by  so  much  stage  anticking 
that  it  becomes  funny.  This 
humorous  aspect  is  locally 
heightened  by  the  direction, 
costuming  and  acting. 
The  big  scene  in  which  the 
suave  amorous  wits  of 
Holofernes  and  Judith  are 
pitched  against  each  other 
becomes,  on  the  stage  of 
the  local  theatre,  little 
more  than  the  mewing  of 
two  back-fence  cats  dressed 
up,  respectively,  as  Julian 
Eltinge  and  the  Princess 
Rajah.  And  the  scenes  of 
violent  drama  suggest  less  a 
conflict  of  will  than  a  bout 
between  two  German  women 
boxers.  The  Holofernes  of 
Bernstein,  duly  acted  as  written 
by  McKay  Morris,  is  less  the 
ruthless  and  virile  Assyrian  soldier 
than  a  contributor  to  "La  Vie  Paris- 
ienne"  and  a  leader  of  the  grand  march 
at  the  Quat-z-Arts  ball.  The  Judith  of 
the  play  is  a  Follies  girl  with  a  momen- 
tary seizure  of  religion.  Miss  Julia  Hoyt 
brings  physical  attractiveness  to  the  role,  but 
not  much  histrionic  talent.  She  reads  every 
one  of  her  lines  in  exactly  the  same  key,  and 
in  the  funereal  tones  which  so  many  stage 
performers  believe  are  essential  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  biblical  characters. 


"Tangletoes"  will  probably  not  make  much 
money  for  its  producer;  it  may,  indeed,  have 
departed  these  shores  long  before  these  words 
of  wisdom  reach  your  eyes ;  but  it  has  enough 
flashes  of  merit  to  render  a  few  words  on 
it  not  without  their  point.  The  author,  Miss 
Gertrude  Purcell,  has  not  yet  learned  how 
to  write  a  good  play,  but  she  has  learned  how 
to  observe  the  life  around  her  and  how  to  %^ 
filter  it  through  her  imagination.  That  * 
imagination  is  not  as  yet  composed,  and  the 
result  is  sketchiness,  but  there  is  in  her,  un- 
less I  am  in  sorry  error,  the  dawn  of  a  nice 
dramatic  competence.  She  has  drawn  the 
character  of  her  little  Broadway  butterfly 
understanding^  and  accurately;  she  has  hit 
off  certain  of  her  minor  characters  with  good 
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Photo  by  Nicholas  Muray 

marksmanship;  she  has  avoided  sentimentality. 
But  with  these  virtues,  she  has  displayed  so 
amateurish  a  hand  at  dramatic  composition 
that  much  of  her  good  work  goes  for 
nothing.  (Here  is  still  another  case  where 
collaboration  with  som~  sympathetic  talent 
might  have  worked  to  great  advantage.) 

Miss  Purcell's  women  characters  are  close 
to  actuality;  her  men  are  as  far  removed 
from  it.  The  women  live  and  breathe ;  the 
men  are  merely  puffing  actors.  Her  story  is 
of  a  bit  of  Broadway  fluff  that  floats  aimlessly 
upon  the  tide  of  love  and  sex.  Miss  Mildred 
MacLeod,  who  made  an  impression  in  "The 
Little  Angel"  and  "Tarnish,"  makes  still  an- 
other in  the  leading  role.  It  is  surprising  how 
these  young  women  of  the  American  stage  de- 
velop, as  it  were,  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Every 
season  shows  us  a  half  dozen  or  more  such 
girls  who  offer  evidence  of  talent.  And  with- 
out the  benefit  of  competent  direction,  too. 


Photo  by 
White  Studio 

A     scene     fr 
the  third  act 
"The    Dove" 
David    Belas 
production 

in 
CO 

Laura  Hope 
Crews,  who 
plays  a  fascina- 
ting comedy- 
role  in  "Ari- 
adne," a  Theatre 
Guild  produc- 
tion 


The  plav  known  as 
"White  Collars,"  by 
Edith  Ellis  out  of  a  maga- 
zine story  by  Edgar 
Franklin,  has  enjoyed  a 
run  of  more  than  a  year 
out  in  Los  Angeles.  In- 
asmuch as  it  is  entirely 
without  quality,  being 
simply  a  hash  of  familiar 
hokums,  one  must  come 
to  the  melancholy  and  re- 
luctant conclusion  that 
the  artistic  influence  of 
the  movies  is  perhaps  not 
all  that  the  champions 
of  the  films  vociferously 
claim  it  to  be.  Giving 
ear  to  these  champions,  one  would  be  justified 
in  expecting  the  populace  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
cinema  capital,   to  be   aesthetically   somewhat 


iperior  to  the  populace  of,  say,  even  Altoon 


'  by  Charlotte  Fairchild 


Blanche    Yurka    in   her    most    successful    presentation    as 
"Gina"  in   "The  Wild  Duck" 

Pa.,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Los  Angeles 
kulturistas  for  the  Ellis  banalities  kicks  a  hole 
in  the  hoop.    Of  couse,  there  is  another  and 

(Continued  nn  page  75) 
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Tor  Royal,  the  Prince  of  Wales  Devonshire  country  house.    This  is  the  east  front  showing  the  wall  of  cream  colored 
stucco,  the  quaint  old  storm  porch  of  granite   and  the  granite   chimney 

Tor  Royal,  an  Eighteenth  Century  Lodge 

This  Remodeled  House  on  the  Dartmoor,  Belongs  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 


V^M^^^^J  O  understand  and  fully  to  ap- 
^^^^5-C  predate  Tor  Royal,  it  is  neces- 
m  C  |  saT  first  to  know  something  of 
Hi  I  the  man   who   built   it   and   of 

^^^^  J  the  circumstances  attending  its 
^^^■^^^  erection.  Of  no  house  may  it 
more  truly  be  said  that  its  existence  is  an 
embodiment  of  local  history.  It  was  finished 
in  17*58  and  it  bears  witness  to  the  elegant 
but  severely  simple  taste  in  architecture  that 


Detail  of  the  storm  porch  with  its   ancient   pillars 
and  picturesque  roof 


prevailed  at  that  time.  It  also  incorporates 
certain  unmistakable  traces  of  the  peculiarly 
characteristic  and  virile  domestic  tradition  of 
the  West  Country.  But,  above  all,  it  fur- 
nishes an  illuminating  and  suggestive  study 
in  composition  and  is  an  eloquent  exemplar  of 
the  quiet  elegancy  attainable  in  the  country 
dwelling  of  small  size. 

Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  who  built  Tor 
Royal  and  was  its  first  master,  was  private 
secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  IV.,  and  later 
auditor  and  Secretary  to  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall  as  well  as  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  he 
frequently  crossed  Dartmoor  on  his 
w  a\  into  Cornwall.  Wonderfully 
beautiful  and  impressive  as  Dart- 
moor is  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
whether  in  winter  garb  of  brown 
and  tan,  punctuated  by  masses  of 
dour  grey  rock  and  glistening  thick- 
ets of  red-berried  holly,  or  when 
the  vast  rolling  hills  are  abla/.e  with 
<jorse,  broom  and  heather,  Tyr- 
whitt saw  more  than  their  wild 
primeval  loveliness  in  these  great 
open  spaces  of  unwalled,  unhedged, 
untenanted  tracts  of  moorland.  He 
conceived  the  vision  of  reclaiming  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  immense 
waste  area  and  of  rendering  it 
profitable  for  agriculture  and 
human  occupancy.  He  was  a  man 
of  indefatigable  energy  and  industry 
and,  with  him,  dreaming  was 
merely  a  preparatory  step  to  put- 
ting the  dream  into  execution.  His 
genius  was  essentially  constructive. 
He  had  a  veritable  passion  for 
making  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  had  grown  before. 

For  his  reclamation  enterprise  he 
chose   a    stretch    of    the    moors    be- 


tween Two  Bridges  and  Walkhampton  Com- 
mons and  here,  following  tradition  in  select- 
ing a  sheltered  valley  site,  he  built  Tor  Royal. 
At  this  house  he  spent  his  spare  time,  perform- 
ing the  long  journey  thither  from  London  by 
chaise.  It  was  the  centre  from  which  he  di- 
rected his  divers  projects,  as  well  as  a  re- 
treat which  he  delighted  to  equip  with  the 
refinements  of  polite  life.  To  his  initiative 
and   unflagging  energy   are  due   many  of  the 


Walk  and  steps  leading  to  the  south  wing  of  the 
lodge  showing  famous  feather-plume  vases 
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roads  across  the  moorland,  which  were  then  either 
newly  formed  or  improved  from  bridle  paths  and 
made  possible  for  wheeled  traffic,  much  as  thev  are 
today.  In  addition  to  road-making,  however]  "his 
dreams  ultimately  led  him  to  create  a  market-town 
'wd  to  bring  a  railwaj  from  Plymouth"  to  a  spot 
within  halt  a  mile  of  his  house.  Tins  market-town 
he  named  Princetow  n  in  honour  of  his  royal  patron 
and  the  first  building,  an  inn,  still  standing  and 
maintained  as  an  hostelry,  was  named  the  "Plume 
of  heather-."  This  town,  made  possible  b\  the 
energetic  pursuit  of  Tyrwhitt's  extensive  reclama- 
tion schemes,  is  on  top  of  the  moor  and  is  one  ot 
the  highest  it  not  the  highest  town  in  England, 
being  more  than  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  sea 
level. 

The  railway,  which  Tyrwhitt  fathered,  was  under- 
taken in  1819  and  finished  in  1823.  The  memorj 
ot  this  achievement  is  vividly  preserved  in  the  plaster 
decoration  that  Tyrwhitt  caused  to  he  placed  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  Tor  Royal.  The  frieze,  instead 
of  displaying  the  complement  of  classic  motifs  cus- 
tomary at  the  time,  consists  of  a  conventionalized 
repeat  ornament  showing  Trevithick's  locomotive 
drawing  a  train  ot  coal  and  goods  wagons,  while 
sheaves  ot  wheat  and  latticed  baskets  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  form  an  upper  line  of  enrichment  be- 
neath the  moulding.  The  same  locomotive  and  train 
theme  occurs  again,  in  slightly  altered  treatment,  in 
the  frieze  immediately  beneath  the  circular  skylight. 
This  employment  of  purely  contemporary  subjects 
in  a  conventionalized  form  for  decoration  is  success- 
ful as  decoration.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is 
richly  suggestive,  and  it  stimulates  thought.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  many  another  object  of  purely 
modern  contrivance  should  not  be  incorporated  in 
conventionalized  decorative  treatment  far  more  fre- 
quently than  is  the  case. 

For  many  years  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  lived  in 
the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  occupying  a 
special  suite  assigned  to  him  at  Carlton  House  in 
London.  He  was  a  man  of  taste  and  had  a  due  re- 
gard for  the  modes  of  the  princely  court  and  a  sincere 
admiration  for  the  work  of  Henry  Holland.  When 
Carlton  House  was  dismantled  to  make  way  for 
Nash's  improvements,  Tyrwhitt's  liking  for  Hol- 
land's chaste  style  led  him  to  secure  some  of  the 
painted  doors  and  several  of  the  marble  fireplaces 
which  he  installed  at  Tor  Royal.  Exquisite  as  were 
these  bits  of  salvage  from  old  Carlton  House,  they 
were  not  out  of  place  at  Tor  Royal  for  the  little 
house  in  the  wilderness  was  in  every  respect  instinct 
with  the  most  urbane  refinement. 

In  its  original  form  the  plan  of  Tor  Royal  fol- 
lowed the  usual  arrangement  of  a  broad  central 
hallway  with  staircase  while  to  the  right  and  left 
were  rooms.  The  kitchen  and  offices  were  in  a  wing 
extending  backward  to  the  left.  At  a  later  date  an 
additional  suite  of  rooms  was  built  to  the  south  and 
it  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  unique 
plaster  decoration,  already  mentioned,  was  added  to 
celebrate  the  making  of  the  railway  from  Plymouth. 
The  gambrel  roof  of  the  central  portion  was  re- 
modelled a  few  years  ago,  but  otherwise  the  house 
is  much  as  it  was  when  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  occu- 
pied it  and  had  transferred  thither  the  doors  and 
fireplaces  he  had  rescued  from  Carlton  House. 
When  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Gill  were  called  upon 
to  deal  with  the  house  a  few  years  since  their  work 
was  rather  a  restoration  than  a  remodeling  and 
their  task  was  undertaken  with  a  sincere  reverence 
for  local  traditions. 

Tor  Royal  faces  east  and  is  approached  by  a  steep 
lane  coming  down  from  the  west,  the  lodge,  a  most 
engaging  little  granite  structure  with  windows  remi- 
niscent of  Strawberry  Hill  Gothic  manner,  guard- 
ing the  entrance  to  a  courtyard  at  the  rear.  From 
the  upper  end  of  the  courtyard  tail  off  the  barns 
and  other  farm  buildings.  Beyond  the  clock  tower, 
with  its  cupola  and  farm  bell,  and  the  curtain  wall 
at  each  side  of  it  is  a  little  walled  hillside  garden  into 
which  the  back  windows  of  the  south  wing  look. 
This  tower  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


Detail  of  the  railway  frieze  in  the  hall  of  Tor 
Royal.  This  frieze  consists  of  a  conventionalized 
repeat  ornament  showing  Trevithick's  locomotive 
drawing  a  train  of  coal  and  goods  wagons,  with 
sheaves  of  ivheat  and  latticed  baskets  of  vegetables 


Water  tower  and  bell  top  overlooking  garden 
and  courtyard,  the  ivalls  of  granite  rubble  and 
the  pillars  of  granite.  The  tower  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  place,  imparting 
an   air   of   great    dignity    and   stability 


The  old  lodge  of  Tor  Royal  built  of  granite  blocks 

finished  with  most  picturesque  casement  windows. 

It    bears    witness   to    the    interesting    but    severely 

simple   taste    in    architecture   at   that   time 
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Mrs.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn 


ZSt '  h     Pr$esSOS  °sbor">  President  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York.     From  a  recent  par- 
trait  by  Julian   Lamar,  shown  at  the  Duveen  Galleries  and  at  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  Portraits  held  during  the  winter 

at  the  Seligmann  Galleries 
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The  Church 
o!  St.  Vincent 
Ferrar  was  de- 
signed by  Der- 
t  r  am  G  o  o  d- 
hue.  Architect, 
and  the  gor- 
geous screen 
of  St.  Joseph's 
Chapel  was  the 
work  of  Sam- 
uel Yellin, 
master  crafts- 
man 
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HRCHITECTURE  is  the 
art  of  using  building  mate- 
rials in  design.  No  art  can 
be  great  unless  its  technique 
is  perfect,  and,  in  architec- 
ture, success  depends  upon 
-  the  craftsmen  as  well  as  on  the  designers. 
L  nless  the  craftsmen  are  absolute  masters  of 
their  building  ma- 
terials, and  unless 
they  work  together 
with  the  designer  in 
complete  harmony, 
the  work  of  art,  no 
matter  how  fine  in 
conception,  will  be 
spoiled  in  execution. 
Because  it  is  col- 
laborative, architec- 
tural technique  is 
complex  and  diffi- 
cult. The  com- 
plexity is  made 
greater  by  the  va- 
riety of  building 
materials.  The 
range  of  building 
materials  is  almost 
limitless.  Earth's 
basic  materials  are 
drawn  upon — clay, 
rock,  metal,  tree 
and  plant  in  a 
myriad  of  products 
••-»and  processes  —  to 
I  supply  the  needs  of 
man  for  shelter  and 
for  beauty.  Since  it 
springs  from  the 
earth  and  ministers 
to  the  essent'nl 
needs  of  man,  archi- 
tecture is  called  the 


mother  of  the  arts.  And,  being  so  universal, 
its  technique  varied  in  every  region  of  the 
world,  as  nature  herself  varies,  and  as  man 
varies,  and  as  he  adapts  himself  variously  to 
his  environment. 

Architecture  has  created  and  has  gathered 
to  itself  the  technique  of  all  the  other  arts, 
which,    in    comparison,    seem    almost    simple. 


imple  of  the 


Harry  T.  Lindebcrg,  Architect 

This  delightful  home  of  Bertrand  L.  Taylor,  Jr.,  at  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.,  is 
extremely   modern  American   architecture.     It   is   an   interesting   revelation   of   the   At 
adaptation  of  half-timber  construction  to  our  own  type  of  building.    The  house  has  the  charm 
of  a  century-old  English  home  with  the  very  American  ideal  of  building  for  sunlight,  comfort 
and  convenience 


The  sculptor  cuts  his  ideal  out  of  rock  or 
wood,  using  mallet  and  chisel  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  all  over  the 
world  throughout  history,  changing  his  tech- 
nique slightly  as  the  ston'e  is  "hard"  or  "soft," 
or  easily  "worked"  or  is  easily  fractured.  The 
painter  takes  brush  and  paintpot  and  draws  his 
image.  The  same  is  true  of  those  utilitarian 
^^^^^^^^^  arts,      so      absurdly 

I  called  the  "lesser" 
or  "minor"  arts. 
Their  processes 
have  become  part  of 
the  lore  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  who 
has  not  heard,  in 
song  and  in  tale,  of 
the  potter's  wheel 
and  his  clay,  of  the 
forge  of  the  iron- 
smith,  and  of  the 
weaver's  loom  ? 

In  this  marriage- 
struggle  between 
craftsman  and  ma- 
terial, one  recog- 
nizes the  corner- 
stone of  architec- 
ture. After  the 
designer  has  imag- 
ined his  ideal,  he 
must  summon  the 
craftsman  to  make 
it  real,  carrying  it 
to  perfection  in  each 
of  a  score  or  more 
of  trades,  making  it 
sound  and  lasting 
structurally  and 
mechanically,  por- 
traying the  master's 
ideal  clearly  and 
imaginatively      in 
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Walker  &  Gillette,  Architects 

The  building  materials  associated  in  this  home  of  Carll  Tucker  at 

Mount  Kisco  are  particularly  harmonious  and  significant,  as  each 

material  seems  to  be  used  with   inevitable  purpose  and  skill 


every  single  detail  of  masonry,  carpentry, 
plastering,  tile,  metalworking  and  glass,  each 
detail  in  each  trade  wrought  in  harmony  with 
the  details  of  the  other  trades,  and  all  combin- 
ing to  form  a  single  picture — the  completed 
building. 

This  close  union  of  workers  makes  archi- 
tecture intensely  human,  and  wonderfully 
fascinating.  The  bigness  of  the  field  attracts 
all  types  of  men — labor,  craftsman,  construc- 
tor, supervisor,  designer — men  of  the  strong 
back,  the  skilled  and  delicate  hand,  the  prac- 
tical brain,  the  artist's  imagination — all  one 
team  striving  for  the  ideal  of  master-building. 
Nor  is  their  organization  too  mechanical  or 
too  routine,  like  that  of  a  factory  or  a  busi- 
ness. All  construction  work  is  outdoor 
activity,    and    it    never    can    be    standardized 


beyond  a  certain  point. 
Each  job  is  bound   to 

differ  somewhat  from 
the  last  one,  bringing 
new  problems  to  -be 
faced,  and  always  call- 
ing upon  the  workers 
for  more  initiative  and 
resourcefulness.  Build- 
ing thus  retains  the  old 
human  flavor  of  an 
individualistic  econo- 
my, and  it  breeds  the 
s  a  m  e  hardy,  self- 
reliant,  ingenious,  pic- 
turesque spirits  charac- 
teristic of  a  simpler 
day.  The  world  has 
lost  something  in  the 
passing  of  the  old-time 
soldier  and  sailor  and 
fisherman,  but,  thank 
God,  it  still  has 
the  craftsman. 

Since  it  is  built 
upon  the  strong- 
est foundations 
in  man  and 
nature,  the  tech- 
nique of  archi- 
tecture is  true 
and  vital.  As 
compared  with 
certain  other 
arts,  there  is  less 
danger  in  archi- 
tecture of  de- 
generating into  over-specialization  or 
into  dilettanteism.  The  dream  of  the 
studio  must  be  wrought  in  the  hard  toil 
of  building  construction,  and  the  form 
of  the  dream  must  be  acceptable  to  prac- 
tical men,  otherwise  it  dies,  leaving  no 
trace  of  its  existence.  In  architecture 
there  is  almost  no  opportunity  for  that 
exaggerated  intellectualism,  or  that  reck- 
less experimentation  which  is  the  curse 
of  art  in  our  artificial  age.  In  architec- 
ture, an  unskilled  designer  cannot  very 
well  defy  the  technique.  Against  him 
are  arrayed  the  mighty  traditions  of  his 
art,  and  all  the  craft-practices  which 
date  back  to  Adam.  For  this  reason, 
architecture  moves  slowly  and  at  times 
it  seems  to  lag  behind  the  progress  of  its 
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age.  Hut  in  those  rare  cases  when  it  appears 
dormant,  it  is  reallj  onlj  gathering  strength 
and    is    storing    up    imagination     foi     some 

prodigious  effort,  culminating  in  a  climax  ol 
architectural  stvle,  like  the  cathedrals  <,t  thil 
teentli  centun  France,  which  have  been  callfJ 
the  loftiest  peaks  yet  readied  In  human  genius. 
Thirteenth  centun  France  mthiv  tar  awaj 
indeed — lost  in  the  hazes  of  history,  Hut 
building  still  goes  on,  and  never  has  the  world 
constructed  on  such  a  grand  scale  as  it  is  doing 
today,  particularly  in  these  United  States. 
True,  much  of  this  product  is  mechanical, 
commonplace  and  ugly,  but  with  practice 
comes  improvement,  and  here,  in  these  verv 
pages,  is  eloquent  testimony  that  Americans 
can  be  true  artists  and  exquisite  craftsmen. 
What  a  vital  inspiration  is  theirs  compared 
with  the  cold,  lifeless  products  of  two  genera- 
tions ago,  when  architecture  began  to  emerge 
from  its  eclipse  in  the  Victorian  period!  Such 
brilliant  leadership  is  bound  to  attract  a  large 
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Hollywood,  Calif.,  showing  a  most  interesting  use  of 
ivrought  iron   and  handmade  tiles 


ilker  &  Gillette,  Architects 
Apartment      doorway      showing      well-harmonized 
building  materials,   wood,   cement   and   brick,   the 
latter   used  with  exceptional  decorative  effect 

following.  One  may  assert  that  craftsman- 
ship is  again  on  a  sound  basis  in  America.  It 
shows  rare  promise,  and  it  deserves  encour- 
agement. 

So  practical  and  so  ideal  an  activity  should 
be  taken  seriously,  yet  not  timidly.  Those 
who  enter  into  it,  whether  as  artisan  or  critic 
or  merely  as  amateurs,  should  not  be  appalled 
by  its  complexity — or  by  its  ancient  traditions, 
but  they  should  rather  be  inspired.  Imagina- 
tion, thought  and  hard  work — this  is  the  only 
recipe  for  success  in  craftsmanship.  To  seek 
novelty  or  cleverness  for  its  own  sake  will 
not  do.  You  cannot  try  any  attractive  trick 
which  millions  of  people  have  not  tried  out 
long  ago.  The  resources  of  architecture  are 
vast.  You  can  hardly  hope  to  create  a  single 
new  motive  of  design  or  a  new  process  in 
craftsmanship  which  has  not  been  thought  out 
before.  But,  since  those  motives  and  proc- 
esses already  created  are  without  number, 
your  chances  of  arriving  at  new  combinations 
and  new  arrangements,  which  fit  a  specific 
case,  are,  mathematically  speaking,  almost  in-\ 
finite.  Whatever  limitations  there  are  must 
lie  in  your  own  hand  and  brain. 

The  most  striking  success  may  come  in  do- 
ing some  obvious,  commonplace  thing  in  a 
distinctive  way.  To  illustrate  this  truth  there 
is  the  tale  of  our  most  famous  cathedral  archi- 
tect, called  in  by  the  building  committee  of  a 
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village  parish.  The  master  arrived,  approved 
a  site  for  the  proposed  group,  encircled  by  a 
curving  hillcrest  thick  with  splendid  trees. 
Then  he  cast  about  tor  a  suitable  masonry 
material.  Dressed  cut  stone,  he  knew,  the 
.church  could  not  afford,  and  the  local  brick, 
Me  felt,  would  not  fit  his  color-scheme.  Sud- 
denly he  noticed  the  old  stone  farmers'  walls 
around  the  site  and  he  exclaimed:  "We  will 
use  that!"  The  committee  were  aghast. 
Evidenth  their  confidence  in  the  great  man 
was  for  the  moment  shaken.  They  told  him 
that  "it  simply  wasn't  done."  This  answer 
did  not  satisfy  this  architect,  and,  after  much 
argument,  he  persuaded  the  committee  to  tr\ 
the  experiment.  The  result  more  than  justi- 
fied his  choice.  This  native  stone  was  a  curi 
ous,  thin  sort  of  brown  shale,  many  of  the 
stones  running  not  more  than  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  so  up  to 
about  six  inches.  Several  experiments  were 
made  in   laying  bits  of  sample   walls,    until   a 


Julius  Gregory,  Architect 

Fireplace  in  the  study  of  Robert  M.  Haig's  home 
at  Riverdale.  In  this  interestingly  planned  house 
of  Mr.  Gregory's  the  plaster  tvalls  are  especially 
significant  as  proving  the  rich  texture  that  can  be 
gained   with    building    material 

most  admirable  technique  was  produced,  and 
was  adopted  for  the  walls  of  the  church 
group,  using  dressed  limestone  for  trim 
details. 

Here  was  a  striking  case  of  where  a  local 
variation  in  the  oldest  building  material  in  the 
world  furnished  a  new  idea  to  the  craftsman. 
How  those  old  Yankee  farmers  would  have 
chuckled  at  the  "notion"  that  their  field  walls 
were  high  art !  Perhaps  they  would  have  been 
especially  jovial  over  one  among  them,  who 
took  more  pains  with  his  walls  than  the  rest, 
seeming  to  waste  time  in  getting  effects  which 
pleased  him — an  odd  figure,  thought  slightly 
queer,  whom  we  will  call  old  man  Johnson, 
the.  builder  of  the  particular  wall  that  caught 
the  eye  of  the  cathedral  architect. 

The  story  of  old  man  Johnson  is  more  than 
a  picturesque  incident.  It  is  the  oldest  tale 
of  the  development  of  the  builder's  technique, 
and,  along  with  the  legends  of  the  artist,  tells 
the  human  side  of  the  history  of  architecture. 
It  seems  new  to  us  today,  because  Americans 
are  only  beginning  to  awaken  to  art,  and  hence 
have  been  naturally  attracted  by  the  stories  of 
the  great  masters,  like  Phidias,  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  Cellini.    They  are  only  beginning  to 


understand    t  h  e    sim- 
pler annals  of  millions 

of  unknown  craftsmen, 

on    whose   obscure    toil 

the     masters'    achieve- 
ments rest.    Not  all  the 

history    of     religion     is 

found    in    the    lives    of 

the  saints,  and  it  must 

not    be    forgotten    that 

Phidias     and      Raphael 

w  ere      o  n  1  y      mastet- 

craftsmen     themselves, 

who  had  risen  from  the 

ranks  because  they  had 

the  gift  of  making  dra- 
matic, to  the  marvel  of 

the  world,   the  humble 

technique  and  style  of 

their  fellows.     Indeed, 

when    viewed     in    this 

light,  the  verv   greatest 

periods  of  art, 

a  s  in  o  1  d 
Greece,  me- 
diaeval Italy 
and  France, 
a  n  d  Renais- 
s  a  n  c  e  Flor- 
ence and  Ven- 
ice, a  r  e  but 
peaks  in  a 
long  humble 
progress  o  f 
craftsmen  and 
d  esigners 
made  in  small 
towns,  villages 
and  country- 
sides.   We  are 

so  struck  with  the  glitter  of  the  peaks 
that  we  do  not  see  the  foothills  from 
which  they  arose. 

This  fundamental  truth  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  understand  today,  be- 
cause on  it  rests  the  promise  of  Amer- 
ican achievement  in  art,  which,  some 
of  our  most  farsighted  leaders  and 
intellectuals  are  believing,  will  mark 
the  next  big  advance  in  American 
civilization.  Again  let  it  be  said, 
we  must  encourage  our  craftsmen, 
whether  the  brilliant  gifted  designers 


An  interesting  use  of  stone  with  brick  ornamentation   in  the  resi- 
dence of  George  Howe,  Esq.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia.    Charm- 
ing features  of  this  place  are  the  tile  terrace  and  the  wall  foun- 
tain, both  of  which   make  for  convenience  and  added  charm 

or  master-artists  or  plain  old  man  Johnson. 
The  improvement  in  American  craftsman- 
ship has  been  extraordinary  and  even  more 
promising  is  the  opportunity  ahead  in  ex- 
ploiting artistically  the  virgin  and  inexhaust- 
ible resources  of  the  American  landscape,  with 
its  wealth  of  building  materials,  its  variety 
of  climate,  typography  and  plant  life  and  its 
various  effects  of  sunshine.  America  can  turn 
its  designers  and  craftsmen  loose  in  this  mighty 
new  field,  where  they  can  discover  new  beauty, 
and  new  possibilities  in  new  materials.  They 
(Continued  on  page  68  < 


A  delightful  terrace  planned  by  Bertram  Goodhue,  for  the  home  of  Henry  Dater,  Cali- 
fornia.   Exceptionally  rich  use  is  here  made  of  tile  not  only  for  the  terrace  floor,  but  h>r 
the  ornamental  designs  of  the  cloister  to  protect  the  flower  beds  and  for  the  pool  in 
the  foreground 
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The  New  Century  Country  Club  Done  in  English  Style 

Decorations  and  Furnishings  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  Manner  Give  an  Effect  of 
Simplicity  and  Great  Charm 


Decorating  and  Furnishing   by  B.   Altman  &  Co. 


rations    and    furni 


FASCINATING  example 
of  club  house  decorating 
has  recentlj  been  com- 
pleted in  the  new  Century 
Country  Club  at  Pur- 
chase, New  York.  Deco- 
shings    are    in    the    English 

mode  of  the   18th  century — a  style  chosen  he- 
cause  of  its  simplicity  and  dignified  charm  .is 

one    admirably    adapted     to    the    semi-public 

character  of  a  club 

house   interior. 
T  h  e  e  n  t  r  a  n  c  e 

hall  is  gay  and  in- 
viting, extending  a 

suitable   welcome 

to  members  a  n  d 

their  guests.    Large 

black  -  and  -  white 

marble  squares 

provide    a    modish 

a  n  d    interesting 

floor  covering  —  a 

good   basis  for  the 

large    English    oak 

gateleg    table    and 

sturdy    panel    back 


A  restful  living  room 
treated  with  Shera- 
ton and  Hepplewhite 
furniture,  which 
combine  well  with 
the  Adam  mantel. 
The  upholstered 
sofas  are  covered 
with  printed  linen. 
The  tables  are  of 
mahogany  inlaid. 
The  floor  is  entirely 
covered  with  a  taupe 
carpet 


oak  settle,  which  with  a  hanging  lantern  and 
side  brackets  of  antique  brass,  and  old  English 
hunting  prints  against  neutral  colored  walls 
are  all  that  is  needed  to  complete  a  delightful 
decorative  scheme. 

The  lounge  is  sumptuously  furnished.  There  are 
handsome  II  illiam  and  Mary  chairs  with  gaily 
crewel  embroidery.  The  wing  chairs  have  snug 
fitting  slip-covers  of  hand-blocked  linen.  A  par- 
ticular feature  are  three,  fine  oak   refectory  tables 


Photos  by  .1.    If.   Gilliei 

Charming    French    windows    are    th  •    elnVl 
feature  of  the  corridors  around  th:-  patio — in 
realit\    an    ideal    sun   parlor.      These    windows 
are    curtained    with    Sunfast    material    to    har- 
monize   with    the    green    reed    sofas    and    e.is\ 
chairs,   bright  and  cheery  with   their   flowered 
cretonne  cushions.     Small  tables  and  wroughl 
iron   ferneries  add   an   informal    note  that  will 
make  this,  doubtless,  a  favorite  lounging  place. 
'I"he    lounge    itself    is    a    spacious    room,    de- 
signed   primarily 
for  com  tort.    Co/.y 
arm  chairs  and  ca- 
acious    sofas     are 
arranged     in     hos- 
pitable groups,  and 
three  fine  refectory 
tables   in   oak   lend 
an    air    of    weight 
and  consequence  to 
the    decorative 
plan.      Th?   cover- 
ings of   chairs   and 
sofas,    which    are 
pleasantly    varied, 
deserve   a   word   of 
special    mention. 
Some  of  the  chairs 
— those  with  Wil- 
am    and    Mary 

A  glimpse  of  the  la- 
dies' lounge  with  its 
picturesque  toile  de 
Jouy  curtains,  and 
furniture  painted  in 
green  and  interest- 
ingly upholstered 
and  delightful  chan- 
deliers entirely  of 
crystal 
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carved  frames,  are  upholstered  in  gaily-colored 
crewel  embroidery,  others  are  in  green  self- 
tone  striped  mohair,  while  a  few  Queen  Anne 
chairs  are  in  seal  red  English  morocco,  and 
the  wing  chairs  have  snug-fitting  slip  covers 
of  hand-blocked  linen.  Carved  stools  and 
S&oking-stands,  porcelain  and  brass  lamps 
with  appropriate  shades,  porce- 
lain bowls  and  other  objets 
d'art  relieve  the  room  of  any 
possible    hint    of    austerity. 

The   living-room   also   is    as 
restful    and     liveable    as    one 
could   wish.    The  central   fea- 
ture is  a  tine  and  typical  A 
mantel,  fitted  with  antique  sil 
ver   finished   andirons  and 
cessories,  flanked  by  two 
tortable  upholstered  sotas 
slip-covers    ot     printed 
Another    interesting    group 
composed  of  a  large  settle 
holstered     in     printed     I 
against    which    is    a   very 
mahogany      drop     leaf     table, 
with    two    painted    and    deco- 
rated     Sheraton      chairs      on 
either  side.     An  excellent   re- 
production of  a  fine  old  Hep- 
plewhite    secretaire    makes    an 

The  entrance  hall  of  the  new 
Century  Country  Club,  seen  be- 
low, shows  a  large  English  gate- 
leg table  with  black  oak  settle. 
Electric  fixtures  are  of  English 
design    in    antique    brass 


and  a  Chinese  porcelain   lamp  vie  in   interest. 

The  floor  is  entirely  covered  with  a  taupe 
heavy  pile  chenille  carpet,  and  draperies  of 
hand-blocked  linen  with  pleated  valances  en- 
hance the  charming,   informal   atmosphere. 

Blue  and  gold,  a  cool  and  delightful  color 
scheme,  is  used  effectivelj    in  the  dining-room. 


early  American  wall  paper  depicting  Niagara 
Falls.  A  small  figured  blue-and-gold  carpet 
completely  covers  the  floor,  while  the  chan- 
delier and  wall  brackets  are  of  quaint  design, 
finished  in  antique  gold  and  decorated  with 
crystals. 
11.  In  describing  the  club  house,  one  must  not 

forget     the      charming     little 
— „rnrrr.:M-  ladies'      lounge,     or     retiring- 

~^^k  room,    of    which    the    women 

^^^^k        members  are  justifiably  proud. 
H|  Here     the     color     scheme     is 

cream,    blue    and    rose.      The 
i      furniture  is  delicatelv    painted, 
t      and  the  upholstered   pieces  are 
fgi*-i        |P^    1       m    blue-and-tan-striped    moire, 
.j      while     the     curtains     are     an 
jj      interesting      combination       of 
ream-colored    taffeta    and 
de    Jouy    in    harmonious 
shades. 

In  the  decoration  of  the 
bed  chambers  there  is  a  re- 
freshing variety — each  of  the 
enteen  guest  rooms  being 
unique  in  its  color  arrange- 
ment. The  beds  are  of  metal, 
painted  and  decorated,  with 
other  wooden  pieces  painted  to 

The  corridor  at  the  left  is  made 
bright  and  interesting,  with  wide, 
round-head  windows.  The  fur- 
niture is  reed,  painted  green. 
There  are  many  tables  and  com- 
fortable chairs  and  growing  plants 
along  the  way 


attractive  corner,  and  a  number  of  inviting 
groups  are  formed  by  quaint  barrel  chairs  up- 
holstered in  English  hand-blocked  linens,  occa- 
sional stools  and  tables,  and  comfortable  ber- 
geres  with  loose,  down  cushions  in  striped 
mulberry  brocade.  Another  picturesque  ar- 
rangement is  formed  by  a  long,  modern  sofa 
backed  by  a  charming  Duncan  Phyfe  table, 
on  which  two  ferocious  Chinese  porcelain  dogs 


Light  gold-colored  printed  linen  curtains  in 
a  love-bird  pattern  drape  the  windows,  the 
valance  shaped  to  feature  the  design.  These 
are  looped  back,  revealing  draw  curtains  of 
Sunfast  fabric  in  a  neutral  tint. 

Shield  back  Hepplewhite  chairs — the  slip 
seats  covered  in  blue  and  gold  haircloth,  lend 
a  note  of  individuality,  and  the  wall  panels 
are  appropriately  finished   in   reproductions  of 


match.  Either  an  inviting  upholstered  arm 
chair  or  luxurious  chaise  longue  covered  in 
tapestry  or  armure,  provides  for  comfort, 
while  draperies  of  flowered  chintz,  used  also 
as  mats  beneath  the  glass  tops  of  the  various 
pieces,  lends  a  note  of  gayety  and  charm. 
Other  pleasing  details  are  the  wooden  cor- 
nices of  the  windows,  painted  to  match  the 
furniture,  and  dainty  porcelain  lamps. 
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Alfred  Bossom  Develops  a  New  Skyscraper 

This  Building  Is  Based  Upon  the  Ruins  of  Architecture  Nearly  Two 
Thousand   Years  Old  Discovered  in  Guatemala 


gether. 
ing  the 


^^^^MKRIC'A  is  doing 

"""■"T^^F^   mo    i 

^^F  tural    work    today 

^g^^^        probably    tlian    all 
^W  H^     the     rest     of     the 

^-^^^^world  put  to- 
She  is  unquestionably  lead- 
rorld  as  regards  arcliitectur.il 
development.  The  quality  of  her 
work  from  an  archaeological  point  of 
view  is  remarkably  high,  but  1  won- 
der how  many  have  realized  that 
there  is  a  most  remarkable  underly- 
ing principle  that  seems  to  be  demon- 
strating  itself? 

For  instance,  architecture  is  the 
result  of  man's  reaction  to  the  cli- 
matic conditions  and  environment 
under  which  he  lives.  Nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago  in  the  south  of 
North  America  in  Guatemala  and 
Yucatan  there  was  a  great  race  of 
people  called  Mayans,  who  developed 
a  form  of  art  which  has  similarities 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  no 
one  can  say  where  its  prototype  is, 
or  was  to  be  found.  It  started,  it 
reached  its  zenith  and  it  declined  all 
within  a  limited  area  under  condi- 
tions that  were  climatically  and  of  a 
personality  very  similar  to  those  that 
are  controlling  in  the  United  States 
today,  and  the  result  is  most  amusing. 
They  built  of  their  own  volition 
certain  architectural  forms  and 
shapes.  America  for  a  hundred  odd 
years  made  architectural  shapes  and 
forms     based     entirely     upon     proto- 


A   thirty-five  story  building  designed  by  Mr.  Bossom  which  shows 

how  this  model  can  be  adjusted  to  practical  use  in  the  form   of  a 

modern  skyscraper 


types  found  in  Europe.  They  formed 
buildings  of  a  horizontal  composi- 
tion and  applied  the  detail  to  a  ver- 
tical composition,  the  American  sky- 
scraper, but  the  wheels  of  the  Gods 
seem  to  have  ground  themselves  into 
the  minds  of  the  communities  and  as 
tall  buildings  became  a  universal 
condition  laws  were  made  which 
limited  them,  defined  them  and  zoned 
them,  causing  them  to  be  set  back 
from  their  building  faces,  and  this 
is  the  unique  point. 

Down  in  Guatemala  at  Tikal 
Maudslay,  the  English  archaeologist, 
took  photographs  in  1881.  From 
these  Mr.  Bossom  made  very  care- 
ful studies  and  a  restoration  of  their 
great  pyramid  there. 

Then  he  designed  a  building  using 
similar  detail  based  upon  the  New 
York  Building  Code,  and  its  zoning 
law  of  the  present  time,  taking  it  at 
its  very  worse  case  where  we  are 
limited  in  height  at  the  bottom  and 
not  in  such  cases  where  it  would  be 
naturally  sympathetic  toward  the  orig- 
inal construction  on  this  continent. 

The  three  photographs  shown  on 
this  page  are  the  Maudslay  original 
view  as  he  found  the  Guatemala 
Pyramid  in  1881,  the  restoration  of 
the  same  based  upon  information  that 
Mr.  Bossom  collected  in  studies  of 
the  work  of  these  great  people.  Third, 
the  design  of  a  typical  New  York 
building  based  upon  the  New  York 
Building  Code. 


The    remodeled   pyramid   according  to   Mr.   Bossom's    idea    of 
its   purpose   and  form 


The  pyramid  in  Guatemala  which  suggested  to   Mr.   Bossom 
its  architectural  inspiration 
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Southern  California  Has  Adopted  the  Norman  Chateau 

This  Architectural  Design  Seems  Suited  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  Line, 
Form  and  Material 


^■^^g^^C  H  1    IN  1  1 '    in   Quebec, 

^B    ^BF        W  French  Norman 

^B  J^  M  chateau  is  as  pictur- 
^^^^^r  esque  a  pile  of  archi- 
tecture as  ever  graced  a 
landscape.  It  has  indeed  a  remarkable  ability 
to  silhouette  effectively.  Whether  the  glory 
of  dawn  emblazons  its  turrets  and  towers,  or 
the  mystery  of  twilight  lends  it  enchantment, 
it  stands  steadfast  because  of  its  simplicity  and 
strength  of  line.  The  Norman  chateau  is 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  type  of  archi- 
tecture, the  embodiment  of  the  age-old  faith, 
"a  man's  home  is  his  castle." 

And  the  feudal  idea  of  a  demesne  or 
domain,  was  essentially  the  motif  of  con- 
structing a  Norman  chateau.    Whether  it  was 

built    in    France,     or     in  

England    after    the    Nor- 
man  conquest,    the   meat, 
portcullis  or   drawbridge, 
watch  towers  and  battle- 
ments were   features  that 
protected    a    considerable 
number    of    retainers,    as 
well  as  the  lord  and  lady 
of     the     castle.       Arising 
in    the    tenth    century,    it 
developed     through     suc- 
cessive    periods     from     a 
veritable    fortress    to    the 
pleasure     resorts     of     the 
luxurious  French  nobility. 
Its    adaptations    in    the 
United    States   have   been 
more  especially  toward   a 
distinctive,     but     livable, 
design  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture.    Yet  certain  fea- 
tures,   undeniably    quaint 
and  charming,  are  usually 
retained      to      distinguish 
these  American  homes  as 
"Norman"  in  inspiration. 
Such      characteristics      as 
steep    and    conical    roofs 
surmounting  large  towers 
are  as  typical  as  size  and 
simplicity.     The  strength 
of    Norman    architecture 
lies  in  strong  walls  join- 
ing   the    towers,    and    the 
wide,  flat  buttresses.    The 
small,  round  headed  win- 
dows   made    this    French 
castle    still    more    invin- 
cible— although  the  point- 
ed  Gothic   type   followed 
so    closely    on    the    early- 
buildings  that  many  sur- 
vivors display  this  shaped  window.     The  his- 
toric   chateaux    of    France    were    built    for 
nobles,    and    therefore    by    master    craftsmen 
who.  decorated  them  with  much  individuality, 
so  that  while  Norman  ornaments  were  crude, 
the  later  medieval  periods  contributed   many- 
interesting    and   varied    decorations.      Carved 
ornaments  of  both  stone  and  wood  took  the 
form  of  corbels,  raftered  ceilings,  castellated 
walls,    foliations    or    leaf    carvings,    and    the 
shield  or  escutcheon  bearing  the  coat  of  arms 
to    indicate    rank.      "The    Norman    builders 
used  a  toothed  axe  to  ornament  stone."   Many 
walls  of  stone,  brick  of  Roman  design,  rubble 
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tapestries  as  well  as  trophies  of  hunt  and  bat- 
tle. But  "restoration"  of  many  old  chateaux 
has  made  it  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
materials  used  in  the  original  building. 

The  steep  roofs  helped  keep  the  upper 
rooms  cool  and  this  was  doubtless  a  considera- 
tion in  the  summertime  of  Southern  France. 
Moreover  these  upper  rooms  were  usually  the 
apartments  of  the  overlord  because  less  acces- 
sible in  a  siege.  The  staircase,  indeed,  of  the 
Norman  castle  was  slowly  developed  from  a 
ladder  quickly  drawn  in  when  the  invaded 
threatened  to  cross  the  moat  surrounding  it. 
But  the  circular  towers  became  not  only 
watch  towers,  but  the  place  for  building 
spiral  staircases  as  warfare  gradually  ceased. 

Summed  up,  Norman  architecture  repre- 
sents  simplicity,    strength    and    elevation.      It 


This  chateau  at  Holly  woodlands,  California,  is  an   excellent  example  of  the   adapt 
ability  of  Norman  architecture  to  the  Pacific  Coast 


and    rubble    stuccoed    over,    were    hung 


has  also  been  aptly  called  the  "semi-circular 
architecture." 

For  these  reasons  it  is  an  especially  har- 
monious type  for  a  hillside  home.  In  South- 
ern California  it  has  been  adapted  to  even 
small  cottages,  with  artistic  effect.  But  the 
round  contours,  and  elevations  of  the  origi- 
nals, have  made  the  hilly  country  the  most 
charmingly  appropriate  background. 

In  a  comparatively  new  community  of 
Southern  California,  lying  picturesquely  back 
of  Hollywood  and  having  an  average  eleva- 
tion sufficient  to  overlook  Los  Angeles  down 
to  the  Pacific,  a  sort  of  chateau-land  has  been 
ith      successfully  undertaken.     In  a  tract  of  some 


six  hundred  acres  called  Hollywoodlands,  the 
aim  is  to  favor  the  construction  of  picturesque 
homes  of  the  Norman  type.  Accordingly, 
winding  drives  have  been  constructed  and 
careful  restrictions  imposed  to  keep  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  of  the  community  as  true  to 
period  as  possible,  as  will  appeal  to  a  practical 
American  with  his  demand  for  such  con- 
veniences as  modern  plumbing!  Hillside 
sites,  like  those  on  the  French  coteaux  or 
hills,  have  become  much  sought  after,  not  for 
military  reasons,  but  for  magnificent  vistas, 
freedom  from  city  dust  and  noise,  and  the 
peace  that  abides  near  a  skyline. 

Each  site  of  course  presents  an   individual 
problem  both  in  architecture  and  landscaping. 
But    this    insures    distinction    for    each    "air 
castle"  that  becomes  a  reality.     It  is  notable 
in    fact    that    this    colony 
""n.         has  attracted  a  number  of 
\      artists,       sculptors       and 
writers    who    have    each 
contributed         something 
different    but    interesting 
in  architectural  variations. 
These      hillside      sites, 
though    dedicated    chiefly 
to  Norman  ideals,  suggest 
many    clever    adaptations. 
In  one  home,  for  example, 
bedrooms  have  been  built 
in   the   hillside,   with   the 
"hall"   on   the   second   or 
main  floor,  with  the  din- 
ing   room    overlooking    it 
on   a   mezzanine,   to   give 
these  two  rooms  the   full 
advantage  of  an  extended 
outlook. 

Other  interesting  de- 
tails of  the  interiors  of 
these  "castles"  include 
studded  doors  in  dead  oak 
as  well  as  the  heaviest  of 
oak  stair  treads,  circular 
halls,  hand  wrought  light- 
ing fixtures,  hand  carved 
balustrades,  private  and 
circular  staircases  mount- 
ed from  the  outside,  par- 
quet floors,  leaded  win- 
dows and  English  im- 
ported window  frames. 
But  in  still  further  little 
ways  has  the  modern 
builder  shown  his  adapta- 
bility. A  useful  linen 
closet  for  example,  has 
foliated  carving  simu- 
lated on  the  doors,  by 
clever  painting  of  sienna 
on  ivory  in  a  leaf  design.  Instead  of  a  tapes- 
try hung  above  a  mantel  there  is  a  picturesque 
panel  painted  in  one  "castle"  that  suggests 
Canterbury  pilgrims,  but  is  appropriately 
"Mission"  to  harmonize  with  this  California 
background. 

But  the  chief  building  mediums  of  stucco 
walls  both  inside  and  out,  with  conical  and 
steep  roofs  of  multi-colored  shingles  are 
feasible  for  many  another  site — beside  Cali- 
fornia foot-hills.  There,  the  salient  impres- 
sion is  of  soft  gray  stucco,  towers  and  long 
French  windows,  and  the  soft  blue-grays 
suggestive  of  Caen  stone,  sea,  sky  and  age 
have   been   created   b\    art   rather   than  Time. 
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The  effect  is  what  pleases,  and  therefore  another  castle  with  a 
retaining  wall  ouside,  that  has  been  cleverly  made  to  resemble  tin- 
wall  surrounding  a  moat,  with  conning  towers,  adds  immeasurably  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  landscape. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  a  French  chateau  has  been  considered 
the  moats,  canals  or  partiall)   encircling  rivers  that  mirrored  and  thus 
multiplied  the  imposing  turrets.     In  Hollywood-Land,  the  construction 
of  an  artificial   lake  still   furthers  the   illusion  of   Chateau- 
Land,  for  even  though  it  he  a  city  reservoir,  a  comprehensive 
foresting  and   natural   parking  plan   includes  the  lake  shores 
as  well  as  the  whole  community. 
"Knights  are  dust 
And    their    good    swords    are    rust," 
hut  the  romance  of  history,  song  and  story  seems  possible  in 
a   revival   of    Norman   architecture   adapted    to  the   practical 
as  well  as  the  glamorous. 

It  this  appreciation  of  Norman  architecture  in  the  West 
is  as  great  and  sincere  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  there  is  every 
chance  in  the  world  that  a  vogue  for  this  very  sturdy  and 
picturesque  type  of  building  will  speedily  cross  the  conti- 
nent and  find  a  following  along  our  hilly  towns  and  cities 
or  more  rugged  seacoast  places  to  which  it  seems  especially 
adapted. 

For  this  reason  it  may  be  of  especial  interest  to  us  to  look 
into  its  history  and  growth,  for  it  is  a  very  old  type  of 
building  that  has  changed  its  ways  somewhat  and  modified 
its  ruggedness  to  suit  the  different  countries  it  has  interested. 
For  while  it  is  essentially  and  originally  born  of  the  Norman 
ways  and  days,  it  has  found  equal  appreciation  in  England 
and  in  southern  Italy.  It  is  really  a  subdivision  of  Roman- 
esque architecture,  but  soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  north 
of  France,  during  which  many  churches  and  monasteries 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  the  Normans  began  to  rebuild  their 
religious  structures  on  a  larger  scale. 

They  accordingly  expanded  the  dimensions,  while  to  a 
great  extent  at  first  retaining  the  style  of  the  buildings  they 
found  in  France.  They  seem  also  to  have  borrowed  some  of 
their  ideas  from  the  Rhine,  and  from  Lombardy,  especially 
the  use  of  vaulting.  They  carried  the  architecture  of  their 
province  and  of  France  with  them  to  England  with  the 
conquest,  and  even  to  south  Italy,  where  they  established 
a  great  kingdom  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  leading  char- 
acteristics   of    their    style    were    great    size,    simplicity    and 
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single  pillars  in  English  examples,  but  more  frequently,  especially  as 
the  style  advanced,  on  piers  with  shafts.  Owing  to  the  great  si/.e  of 
the  buildings,  the  architects  were  unable  at  first  to  vault  the  main 
ai.sle,  which,  accordingly,  had  usually  a  wooden  roof,  the  side  aisles 
only  being  vaulted.  In  France,  however,  vaulting  of  the  nave  became 
common  after   1100  though  not  in   England. 

The    masonry    was    at    first    rude,    the    joints    bring    large,    and    thf 


A  close-up  of  the  Normandy  tower,  with  its  extremely  interesting  roofline,  its  good 
planting  and  excellent   construction  revealed 

sturdiness.  They  adopted  the  old  Basilical  plan  of  central  and  side 
aisles  and  semi-circular  apse,  though  the  square  apse  was  sometimes 
used  in  England  toward  the  close  of  the  style.  They  seized  on  the 
tower  as  a  distinguishing  feature,  and  developed  it  as 'their  style  pro- 
gressed, placing  one  usually  on  each  side  of  the  facade.  The  orna- 
ments are  simple  and  of  great  variety;  but  the  most  common  and 
distinctive  are  the  zigzag,  billet,  chevron,  nail-head,  etc.  The  windows 
and   doors  are  simple,   with   semi-circular   arched    heads— the    former 

without  tracery.     The  tympanum  of  the  door-arch  is  occasionally  filled      effectively  in  stony  mountains,  on  the  plains  or  at  the  sea 
with    sculpture.      The    nave    arches    are    carried    sometimes    on    heavy       form  would  not,  of  course,  lend  itself  to  cities  or  villages. 


A  view  of  the  Norman  chateau,  showing  the  inter- 
esting   fashion    in    which    the    retaining    wall   and 
stairway  leading   to   the   building   are   woven   into 
the  architectural  scheme 

stones  hewn  with  the  axe;  but  in  the  twelfth  century 
the  technique  improved  with  the  use  of  the  chisel. 
The  style  prevailed  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  until  the  rise  of  Gothic  in  the  thir- 
teenth. There  are  many  examples  in  Normandy,  the 
churches  at  Caen  being  well-known  buildings  of  the 
date  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  chapel  in  the 
white  tower  of  the  Tower  of  London  is  the  earliest 
example  of  pure  Norman  work  in  England.  The  de- 
velopment of  vaulting  in  the  French  section  of  the 
Norman  school  furnished  the  models  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Gothic  method  of  ribbed  vaulting, 
while  the  English  section  remained  stationary  and 
maintained  itself  longer  than  in  France,  until  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Normans,  while  good 
builders,  did  little  in  sculpture,  painting  or  the 
minor  arts. 

Although  the  Norman  type  of  architecture  seems 
to  carry   itself  exceedingly   well   on   flat  country,    it 
appears  equally  suited  for  building  on  a  side  hill.    Its 
peaked   windows  and  many  towers  make  it  possible 
to  break  the  roofline  without  disturbing  any  sense  of  architectural  in- 
tegrity.   Also  one  feels  from  the  photographs  used  as  illustrations  in 
this  article  that  the  Normandy  form  of  building  could  be  carried  out 
in  a  variety  of  building  materials,   in   rough   stucco,  or   rough   hewn 
stone  or  a  combination  of  the  two.     Or  one  can  picture  stucco  and 
brick  combined  effectively,  and  the  roof,  too,  could  easily  be  of  tiles 
or  slate;  or  copper  I  should  think,  for  that  matter. 

And  so  we  realize  that  these  houses  would  not  be  difficult  to  build 

seashore.     The 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

James  Stephens:     A   Faunesque  and  Lovable  Shenachie 
By  BURTON  RASCOE 


W 


E  had  waited,  Marc 
Connelly,  Joseph  Ker- 
rigan, John  Farrar  and 
I,  at  Ernest  Boyd's 
ouse  for  forty-five 
minutes  for  James 
Stephens  to  appear.  Our  hostess,  anxious 
about  the  temperature  and  savoriness  of  the 
luncheon  she  had  supervised,  was  losing 
patience.  She  had  telephoned  the  people  with 
whom  Stephens  was  staying  and  had  learned 
that  he  had  left  there  more  than  an  hour 
ago.  She  insisted  there  was  no  use  waiting, 
that  Stephens  had  got  lost  somewhere,  that 
the  food  would  he  inedible  if  it  remained 
in  the  oven  much  longer,  and  that  we 
ought  to  sit  down  and  eat.  Boyd  was  all 
tor  granting  him  a  few  more  minutes  of 
grace,  recalling  that  Stephens  was.  like  the 
Padraic  Colums,  oblivious  of  time  though 
punctilious  about  engagements,  and  that,  if 
he  had  started  out  with  the  right  inten- 
tions, he  would  arrive  some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  without  fail. 
Mis.  Boyd  leaned  out  of  the  window, 
scanning  the  pavement  five  Mights  below. 
Suddenly  she  startled  us  with  a  shrill 
soprano,  crying,  "Stephens!  Stephens! 
Seumas!  Nous  void!  Com:-  back  here! 
This  is  the  place!  Stephens!  Stephens!" 
When  she  had  her  breath  she  told  us  that 
he  was  wandering  aimlessly  past  the 
door. 

Presently  there  came  into  the  room  a 
Leprechaun  if  ever  I  saw  one,  a  bent  little 
figure,  not  more  than  four  feet  ten  inches 
in  height,  with  a  long  head  and  a  face 
like  a  faun's.  His  ears  should  have  been, 
but  weren't,  pointed.  His  brown  eyes 
shifted  about  nervously  with  a  timorous 
and  appealing  look,  like  those  of  a  small 
animal  that  has  been  caught  up  and 
caressed.  His  hands  were  deep  in  his 
pockets  and  this,  together  with  his  military 
heels,  gave  him  a  pitched-forward  appear- 
ance, as  though  he  were  thrown  out  of 
balance.  The  vamps  of  his  shoes  were  so 
short  that  they  might  have  accommodated 
the  hoofs  of  Pan.  His  mouth  was  loose 
and  open  with  excitement,  and  around  the 
corners  was  a  mischievous  smile  which  com- 
bined with  the  pucker  of  his  brows  to  make 
him  look  like  a  small  boy  who  had  been 
caught  drawing  caricatures  of  the  teacher  on 
the  blackboard.  His  nose  was  short  and 
pugged;  his  brow  high  and  receding.  His 
upper  eyelids  were  contracted  into  sharp 
lines  forming  triangles.  His  skin  was  dark 
and  his  hair  black  and  wiry.  His  age  was 
indeterminable;  he  might  be  anywhere  be- 
tween thirty  and   sixty. 

The  moment  he  began  to  speak  he  cast  a 
spell  upon  us  as  definite  as  if  he  had  em- 
ployed mesmerism.  The  magic  of  his  voice 
made  us  respond  to  every  variation  of  his 
mood.  At  one  moment  he  would  have  us 
roaring  with  mirth  at  some  Rabelaisian  anec- 
dote and  at  another  enraptured  by  a  poem 
recited  in  tones  as  dulcet  as  wind  among  the 
reeds.  He  talked  to  us  as  though  he  had 
known  us  all  his  life,  indeed,  as  if  he  were 
resuming  a  conversation  that  was  interrupted 
only  an  hour  before.  He  was  utterly  with- 
out self-consciousness,  pose,  solemnity,  inhi- 
bitions, suppressions,  or  affectations.  Never 
have  I  seen  a  man  who  impressed  me  as 
being  so  easy,   free  and   natural,   so   untamed 


by  society,  so  untouched  by  convention,  so 
spontaneous,  pagan  and  joyous.  He  seemed 
entirely  unrelated  to  the  world  of  modern 
men  and  women  ;  there  was  something  inno- 
cent and  child-like  about  the  free  play  of 
his  mind  and  spirit.  Here  was  i  man,  1 
thought  as  I  watched  and  listened  to  him, 
who  lived  the  philosophy  expounded  in 
Havelock  Ellis's  "Dance  of  Lite,"  who 
achieved  naturally  the  ability  Nietzsche 
aspired  to — "to  dance  with  arms  and   legs." 

He  recounted  for  us,  in  his  delicious  Irish 
brogue  and  his  musical  voice  in  which  he  is 
mindful    of    rhythm,    his    experiences   since    he 


James  Stephens,  Irish  poet  and  writer  of 
fairy  stories 

came  to  America.  He  has  a  vein  of  humorous 
hj  perbole  which  is  convulsively  funny.  He 
accompanies  his  stories  with  mimetics  w'hich 
are  as  comical  as  his  words.  He  acts  out  his 
anecdotes  with  real  histrionic  talent.  At  the 
dock,  after  facing  a  battery  of  newspaper  and 
motion  picture  photographers,  he  was,  he 
said,  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  a  great  group 
of  people  fighting  among  themselves  as  to 
who  should  take  possession  of  him,  and 
finally  one  of  them  "captured"  him  and 
hustled  him  into  a  taxicab.  He  had  an  ap- 
pointment for  lunch  at  Harper  &  Bros.,  and 
just  as  he  stepped  out  of  a  taxicab,  "A  man 

in  up  to  me  and  asked  me  a  most  extraor- 
dinary question.  He  asked  me  if  I  could 
lady's  fur  neck-piece!  I  hadn't  the 
slightest  notion  how  to  answer  him,  so  I 
said,  'No,  but  1  might  find  some  use  for  a 
pair  of  bice  pajamas.'  The  fellow  stared  at 
me  as  though  he  had  to  do  with  a  madman 
and    walked    rapidly   away." 

At  a  dinner,  he  said,  a  terrible  misfortune 
had  befallen  him:  real  money  was  in  his 
grasp  but  it  had  slipped  through  his  fingers,. 
He  didn't  remember  where  the  dinner  was 
or  who  was  there,  and  worst  of  all,  he  didn't 
remember  who   it  was  who  had   offered   him 


so  much  monej  for  half  a  dozen  articles. 
After  the  dinner,  he  said,  this  gentleman,  an 
editor,  had  taken  him  for  a  walk  and  told 
him  he  would  pay  a  certain  sum  for  each  of 
sht  articles.  Tin-  sum  had  seemed  so  large 
to  Stephens  that  he  had  immediately  asked 
the  man  to  write  down  his  name  and  ad- 
dress, while  Stephens  wrote  down  his  own 
name  and  address.  "And  then,"  said  Stephens, 
"what  was  my  misfortune  but  that  he  should 
pick  up  the  slip  of  paper  bearing  his  own 
name  and  address  and  1  pick  up  the  paper 
bearing  my  name  and  address!"  It  took  us 
some  time  to  convince  him  that  the  payment 
offered  by  the  editor  was  less  than  half 
of  the  lowest  amount  he  should  receive 
for  any  article  he  was  commissioned  to 
write    while   he    was   in    this   country. 

He  told  how  he  had  got  on  a  bus  and 
a  man  had  played  a  curious  little  musical 
instrument,  with  a  bell  attached,  in  front 
of  his  face  until  it  dawned  upon  him  that 
he  was  supposed  to  insert  a  coin  in  the 
aperture  of  it;  and  when  he  found  a  coin 
of  the  right  size,  the  machine  snatched  it 
greedily.  He  had  been  to  a  dinner  and 
remembered  only  one  man  there,  and  had 
"fallen  in  love  with  him,"  and  this  man 
was  Don  Marquis,  and  Marquis  had  sent 
him  a  play  he  had  written  about  Jesus  and 
Judas,  and  in  this  play  this  fellow  had 
done  it — a  beautiful  play  on  a  difficult 
theme.  And  he  told  us  why  he  had  ar- 
rived late  at  the  luncheon:  he  had  become 
fascinated  while  watching  a  negro  on  the 
street  car  and  had  ridden  almost  to  the 
Williamsburg  Bridge  (negroes  are  scarce 
in  Ireland),  and  when  he  came  back  to 
Nineteenth  Street  he  had  forgotten  the 
number  and  had  been  walking  up  and 
down  the  street  hoping  someone  would 
call  out  to  him. 

There  is  great  affection  in  his  voice  when 
he  speaks  of  his  two  closest  friends,  "AE" 
and  Stephen  MacKenna  (the  Platonist, 
not  the  novelist).  "AE"  he  described  as 
"an  enormous  man,  with  great  dignity  of 
bearing,  inconceivably  covered  with  whis- 
kers." With  MacKenna  he  had  spent  three 
days  before  sailing,  he  said,  "and  we  had 
a  grand  conversation.  We  began  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  continued  until 
two  the  next  morning.  Then  we  would  be- 
gin at  eight  again  in  the  morning  and  con- 
tinue again  until  two  o'clock.  And  at  the 
end  of  those  three  days  we  hadn't  even 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  things  we  wanted 
to  talk  about. 

"MacKenna  was  mad  about  the  radio. 
While  we  would  be  talking,  he  would  put  the 
receivers  to  his  ear  and  hear,  'The  correct  way 
to  prepare  carrots  is — '  and  he  would  put  the 
receiver  down.  A  while  later  he  would  pick 
it  up  and  hear,  'And  the  little  mama  bear  said 
to  the  little  papa  bear — '  and  he  would  put 
it  down  again.  Still  hopeful  he  would  pick 
it  up  and  hear,  'Hot  irons  should  never  be 
used  to  curl  the  hair — '  and  he  would  put 
it  down.  But  finally  he  would  get  something 
to  interest  him  and  he  would  clamp  the  re- 
ceivers to  his  ears  until  he  had  heard  :t 
out." 

Oliver  Gogarty's  parodies,   he  said,   would, 
if  they  were  collected,  make  Ciogarty  immor- 
tal ;  and  he  recited   enough  of  them   to  con- 
vince us  that  he  was  right.  Stephen's  memory 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-fourth  Street,  from  a  drawing  by  Frederick  Polley 
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A  Typically  Modern  American  Home 

A  Type  of  House  That  in  Design,  Practical  Use  of  Building  Materials,  Charm  and  Comfort  May  Be 

Recognized  as  American  at  a  Glance 


Julius  Gregory,  Architect 


Photos   I'v  J.   II.   Cillii 


At  the  right  is  shoicn  the  sout 
view  of  the  McKelvey  house  wit 
its  beautiful  roofline,  its  uiie.x 
pected  and  artistic  architectural 
detail  and  its  extremely  tceh 
blended  building  materials  includ- 
ing stone,  roof  stucco,  oak  timber- 
ing and  brick.  The  stone  founda 
tion  is  carried  up  into  the  rough 
stucco  walls  with  great  taste  and 
the  open  timber  breaks  the  wide 
spaces  of  stucco  with  excellent 
discrimination.  The  soft  thatched 
roof  gives  somewhat  the  quality  of 
an  old  English  farmhouse  and 
the  placitig  of  the  windows  is 
and  appropriate.  This  house  is 
delightfully  set  on  a  well-wooded 
stretch  of  land  yet  with  sufficient 
open  space  for  floods  of  sunlight 
to  pour  into  the  rooms.  And  the 
planting  against  the  stone  foun- 
dation is  interesting  but  not 
exuberant 

(.Floor    Plans    of    This    House    U 
Seen  on  Page  83) 


Detail  of  the  entrance  to  Mrs.  Mary  McKelvey's  house  at  Spuyten 

Duyvil,  N.   Y.,  showing  the  roofline  of   exceptional  grace  and  a 

close  study  of  the  blending  of  the  stone  work  and  stucco 


An  oriel  window  placed  at  the  corner  of  his  home  gives  a  fine 

outlook  over  the  river.    It  also   gives  an   abundance  of  sunshine 

to  the  bedroom   from   which   it   projects 
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Roofing  Facts  of  Interest  to  Home  Builders 

The  Use  of  the  Right  Material  for  the  Roof  of  the  Country  or  Suburban 
Home  Is  Especially  Important 


By  JOHN  E.  SEELEY 


A  remarkable  thatch  roof  done  in  the 
modern  way  is  shown  on  the  home  of 
John  Bergen,  South  Orange.  Stained 
shingles  produce  this  beautiful  effect, 
and  the  colors  were  matched  to 
weathered  straiv.  N.  Montgomery 
If  oods    was   the   architect 


^M  ^^  ments     in     present-day     archi- 

^M  ^B  tecture     is     the     ever-widening 

^fc  U  interest     on     the     part    of     the 

^^^^^^^  architect  and  layman  alike  in 
the  subject  of  roofs  from  the 
artistic  standpoint. 

The  ablest  architects  now  follow  the  basic 
principle  of  selecting  the  style  of  roof  to  har- 
monize with  the  architectural  lines  of  the 
house  and  the  type  of  roofing  material  to 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  residence. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  architects  that 
the  appearance  of  the  roof  can  mar  the  whole 
effect  of  the  residence,  or  on  the  other  hand, 
can  greatly  add  to  the  pleasing  effect  by  the 
selection  of  the  right  roofing  material. 

The  chief  factors  pertaining  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  right  roofing  material  either  for 
a  new  residence  or  for  reroofing  a  resi- 
dence already  built  are — (1)  distinctive  ap- 
pearance,    (2)     durability,     (3)     fire-resisting 


value,    (4)    merit    in   proportion    to    the   cost. 

While  other  countries  have  each  a  char- 
acteristic style  of  roofing — the  tawny  thatch 
of  rural  England,  the  red  tile  of  sunny  Spain, 
the  mottled  green  copper  of  Gothic  struc- 
tures, etc., — we,  in  this  country,  also  have  a 
characteristic  roof.  The  graceful,  free  lines 
of  a  shingle  roof  have  been  so  intimately  as- 
sociated, from  pioneer  days,  with  the  architec- 
ture of  America,  that  this  form  of  roofing  can 
be  properly  regarded  as  typically  American. 

This  is  a  fortunate  coincidence.  No 
roofing  offers  so  many  and  such  varied  roofing 
effects  or  such  opportunities  for  artistic  roof 
treatment  as  the  shingle. 

With  special  reference  to  the  various  types 
of  the  shingle  roof,  roofing  materials  logically 
fail  into  these  divisions: 

First,  the  wooden  shingles,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  variety;  then  the  metal  shingles, 
which  include  copper,  zinc  and  tin ;  slate,  of 
course,  with   its  infinite  variety  of  shape  and 


color,  shingles  of  asbestos  and  asphalt,  the 
Spanish  tile  and  the  shingle  tile.  The  value 
of  these  various  shingles  to  the  home  builder 
naturally  varies  according  to  the  personal  taste 
of  the  hous?  owner,  according  to  the  type  of 
the  house,  the  color  scheme,  the  climate  and 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  invested. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  pro- 
duction of  shingles  since  the  wood  shingles 
of  twenty  years  or  so  ago,  but  in  spite  of  all 
the  new  materials  for  shingles  that  have  come 
upon  the  market,  wood  shingles  hold  their 
own  and  are  among  the  most  satisfactory, 
durable  and  picturesque  of  our  roofings.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  all  wood  shingles 
are  not  of  the  finest  quality.  One  selects  and 
chooses  here  as  one  does  among  the  metal 
shingles,  as  one  does  among  all  building  ma- 
terials. Where  there  is  such  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  making  of  homes  and  public 
buildings  as  exists  in  America  today  it  stands 
to    reason   that   even'   home   owner,    architect 


Much  of  the  charm  of  the  roof  of  this  handsome  residence  lies 
the  weather-aged  appearance  of  stone  slate.     A  roof  developed  in 
the  soft,   mellow   color   tones   peculiar   to   this    beautiful   modern 
roofing  invariably  gives  this  effect 


The  severe  plainness  of  this  stucco  house  is  relieved  by  the  grace- 
ful roofline  and  the  delightful  blending  of  color  in  the  asbestos 
shingles.     The  effect  is  definitely  decorative,  a  beauty  that  might 
have  been  born  of  wind  and  rain 
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and  builder  must  know  good  materials  and  select  for  his  home  those 
that  are  up  to  his  own  standard  of  excellence,  whether  it  be  for  his 
walls,  his  foundation,  for  his  roofing  or  for  the  inner  trim  and  beaut] 
of  his  home. 

A  man  who  wants  durable  and  permanent  rooting  for  his  house 
$ill  not  select  shingles  cut  from  tree  stumps  of  inferior,  green  wood. 
He  will  study  his  roofing  problem  and  whether  he  is  going  to  use 
wood  or  metal,  asbestos  or  tile,  it  will  be  a  guaranteed  quality. 


The  effect  of  a 
beautiful  o  1  d 
tcenthered  roof 
is  given  in  this 
picture  by  the 
use  of  s  tone 
fieUl  slate  in 
tones  usnalh 
produced  only 
by  r  a  i  n  and 
sun.  This  is  the 
home  of  C.  H. 
C.uno  a'  Meri- 
den,  Conn. 
Frank  J.  Forster 
Has  the  archi- 
tect 


It  is  worth  noting  todaj  that  the  best  grade  red  cedar  shingles 
coming  from  the  Pacific  Coast  are  an  excellent  product.  They  are 
even  a  better  product  than  were  the  red  cedar  shingles  manufactured 
five  years  ago.  It  a  home  owner  specifically  desires  wood  shingles  ne 
will  make  no  mistake  in  ordering  the  genuine  red  cedar  variety.  And 
we  should  advise  him  to  he  absolutely  insistent  that  they  be  "straight- 
grained"  shingles. 

Shingles  of  excellent  quality  are  also  made  from  redwood  of  a 
very  durable  nature.  Redwood  shingles  possess  a  certain 
richness  of  color  and  texture  not  possessed  by  any  other 
wood  shingles.  They  are  more  fire-resisting  than  most 
other  wood  shingles,  and  are  especially  suited  to  the  dry 
climate  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  quality  of  the  at- 
mosphere keeps  them  in  prime  condition  for  years  at  a 
stretch. 

To  derive  artistic  results  from  the  use  of  wood  shingles, 
it  is  advisable  to  use  stained  shingles — either  those  previ- 
ously stained  before  being  used  or  by  "brush  coats"  after 
the  shingles  have  been   laid,  preferably  the  former. 

If   one   wishes   a    distinctive    and    artistic    roof    of    wood 


This  charming  modern  cement  building  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Rena  Truest,  Baltimore.      The  roof 
is  particularly  beautiful     nd   appropriate   with    its   ancient   mission    tiles.     E.   H.   Glidden    was 
the  architect 


For  certain  types  of  residences,  copper  shingles 
produce  a  pleasing  and  distinctive  roof.  W  hen 
used  in  their  natural  color,  they  provide  a  hand- 
some roof  in  the  beginning  and  as  time  goes  on 
and  darkens  them,  they  take  on  even  greater 
artistic  distinction. 

shingles,  one  course  of  action  to  follow  is  to 
use  stained  shingles  in  two  tones  of  the  same 
color — the  two  tones  blending  softly  each 
into  the  other. 

The  second  rooting  product  calling  for 
consideration  is  —  metal  shingles.  These 
are  of  three  kinds  as  previously  stated — 
zinc  shingles,  tin  shingles,  and  copper 
shingles. 

The  newest  form  of  metal  shingles  is 
the  copper  shingle.  This  deserves  suffi- 
cient consideration  to  do  it  justice. 

Copper  shingles  constitute  a  contradic- 
tory roofing  product,  as  it  were.  If  used 
for  the  type  of  residence  suitable  for  them. 
copper  shingles  give  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance and  produce  a  distinctive  roof.  Cop- 
per shingles  not  only  come  in  the  natural 
color  of  copper,  but  in  a  range  of  greens, 
reds,  browns,  tans,  in  purple  and  in  tur- 
quoise blue.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  colors  are  chemical  colors.  For 
this  reason  many  prefer  the  copper  shingles 
in  their  natural  color,  which  is  warm  and 
(Continued  on  paqc  76) 
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Reproduc- 
tion of  an  an- 
tique English 
lantern  o j 
graceful  a  n  d 
unique       design 


The  Progress  of  Wrought  Iron  in  America 

The  Vastly  Increased  Use  of  This  Graceful  Metal  for  House  Details  and 


,-"»^     a 

^K^K|^%  wealth  of 

^A    ^Hf        W  romance 

^  #   clings  to 

^  jf^Ljr       the     iron 

^^  ^^  worker's 
craft!  What  fascinating  asso- 
ciations rally  around  this  an- 
tique art!  There  is  something 
that  stirs  the  imagination  in 
sturdy  bolts  and  bars;  in  gate- 
ways that  withstand  encroach- 
ment from  without,  while  they 
allure  with  glimpses  of  gardens 
within;  in  graceful  balconies 
suggesting  moonlit  rendezvous 
and  black  eyed  senoritas  flirt- 
ing ardently  with — fate! 

Rescued  only  recently  from 
the  deadly  virus  of  Victorian 
mediocrity,  from  competition 
with  the  cast  iron  enormities  of 
that  era,  decorative  iron  work 
has  lately  achieved  a  renaissance 
of  beauty,  and  work  now  being 
produced  rivals  both  in  design 
and  execution  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  accomplished. 

Certainly  a  period  which 
boasts  of  such  master  crafts- 
men as  Samuel  Yellin,  Edgar 
Brandt  and  Oscar  Bach  may 
well  be  a  heyday  of  the  art. 

Mr.     Yellin     has     doubtless 
never  been  surpassed  in  this  par- 
ticular field.  Combining  superb 
strength  with  the  most  exquisite  and  imagina- 
tive detail,   his  designs  show  infinite  variety, 
and  never  fail  to  give  that  sense  of  solidity, 
of  security  so  desirable  in 
this  "sturdy,  honest"  ma- 
terial.     Here  is  a  crafts- 
man who  knows  the  possi- 
bilities and   limitations  of 
his  medium — knows   that 
iron   is   a   material   which 
even    in    its   most   attenu- 
ated form  must  convey  no 
sense  of  instability,  a  ma- 
terial which  from  its  very 
nature    demands    a    close 
following  of  conventional- 
ized ornament. 

No  less  fascinating  is  the 
work  of  Edgar  Brandt, 
the  great  French  crafts- 
man, which  has  only  re- 
cently been  brought  to 
America.  The  most  ar- 
resting feature  of  his 
present  style  is  its  uncom- 


All  Kinds  of  Fittings  and  Furnishings 
By  MARY  MARTIN 


promising     originality, 
inspiration    not    in    the 
civilizations,    but   solely 


his  own   creative 


Wrought    iron    console    or    sideboard    with    hand- 
tooled  apron   of   bronze,   as   shown  at  the   Metro- 
politan   Museum    of    Art 


genius,  and  the  products  of  his 
forge  are  masterly  examples  of 
what  may  be  acomplished  along 
ultra-modern  lines.  Massive 
iron  gates,  the  central  motifs 
composed  of  human  figures, 
brought  out  in  gilded  bronze; 
fire  screens  decorated  with  the 
most  delightful  designs  —  a 
faun,  perhaps,  against  a  back- 
ground of  budding  leaves,  a 
great  basket  of  fruit,  a  foun- 
tain spouting  eternally  in  dainty 
conventionalized  form  —  these 
are  only  a  few  of  his  many 
masterpieces.  The  delicate, 
imaginative  quality  of  some  of 
his  pieces  reminds  one  of  lace- 
work  ;  indeed  some  of  Mr. 
Brandt's  designs  have  been 
used  for  silks  with  admirable 
effect. 

The  widespread  enthusiasm 
his  work  has  aroused  is  in  no 
way  unwarranted. 

But  these  are  not  all.  Other 
skilled  craftsmen  are  in  the 
field,  producing  sturdy  pieces  of 
chaste  design,  or  more  elabo- 
rate conceptions,  with  delicate 
traceries  and  vines,  tendrils  and 
leaves  rivaling  in  their  conven- 
tionalized beauty  the  charm 
and  lightness  of  the  original 
plant. 

Oscar    Bach,   whose   original 
creations    are   well    known,    is    at    present    in 
Europe,    where    he    has    established    a   studio. 
He    recently   was   offered    an   opportunity   to 
model  a  statue  of  Cosmo 
1,  first  ruler  of  Florence, 
to    be    placed    in    a    niche 
above  his   Sarcophagus  in 
the     Medici     Chapel     in 
Florence. 

Architect  and  decorator 
are  realizing  the  possibili- 
ties of  wrought  iron  work, 
and  are  using  it  to  better 
and  better  advantage,  not 
only  in  its  more  preten- 
t  i  o  u  s  forms,  in  public 
buildings  and  churches,  *j 
but  in  charming,  livable 
homes  as  well. 

Indeed,  in  homes  built 
after  the  Spanish  and  ear- 
lier Italian  styles,  wrought 
iron  work  is  almost  es- 
sential to  the  decorative 
scheme.     Combined    with 


Grille  and  lan- 
tern over  a 
doorway  to  the 
entrance  of  a 
residence 
in  Portland. 
Oregon 
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rough  plaster  walls,  the  effect  is  one  of  ele- 
gant simplicity  that  could  hardly  be  achieved 
in  any  other  medium.  Graceful  stair  balus- 
trades, romantic  balconies,  grilles  and  gate- 
ways, as  well  as  the  most  delicate  and  suit- 
able of  incidental  furnishings,  all  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  utility  and  beauty  of  the  iron 
master's  craft.  Nor  is  decorative  iron  work 
less  valuable  when  combined  with  other  types 
of  architecture — for  example,  Old  English  or 
Colonial. 

Naturally  the  type  of  iron  work  employed 


Wrought  iron  gateway  leading  to  the 
courtyard    of    Samuel    Yellins    work- 
shop in  Philadelphia 


will  vary  to  conform  with  the  style  oi 

architecture  —  if  not  actually  of  the 
same  period,  it  will  at  least  be  closely 
related  in  character  and  feeling.  De- 
spite the  growing  and  decided  trend 
awaj  from  strict  period  furnishings,  the 
groping  toward  new  tonus  in  decora* 
tive  design,  this  tendency  is  naturally 
dependent  on  the  basic  art  of  architec- 
ture, and  as  long  as  our  homes  are  built 
after  certain  definite  historic  styles,  the 
decorations  and  furnishings,  no  matter 
what  the  combinations  used,  must  of 
necessity  be  in  close  affinity  with  the  set- 
ting to  which  they  are  accessories.  Dec- 
orative iron  work  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule. 

With  the  wide  variety  of  excellent 
work  now  being  produced,  this  harmony 
is  not  difficult  to  achieve.  Delightful 
pieces  inspired  by  the  antique  iron  work 
of  \arious  nations,  as  well  as  splendid 
reproductions,  enable  the  decorator  to 
find  just  the  right  thing  to  enhance  any 
background. 

Only  recently  we  saw  an  exquisite 
reproduction  of  a  Pompeian  stand — the 
original  was  used  to  support  a  brazier — 
copied  from  the  genuine  antique  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  How  well  it 
would  fit  into  an  early  Italian  setting, 
or  combine  with  Empire  or  Duncan  Phyfe 
furniture!  Near  at  hand  was  the  exact 
replica  of  a  rare  old  Spanish  firescreen, 
with  side  supports  in  which  dishes  might 
be  warmed  before  the  fire.  The  original 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  House  of  El  Greco, 
in  Toledo,  Spain! 

Fireside  accessories  of 
wrought  iron  are  espe- 
cially fascinating,  and  one 
finds  them  in  endless 
variety — fine  old  English 
andirons,  delicate  fire 
screens,  frizzier  sets  and 
trivet  stands  —  each  piece 
carrying  a  cozy  sugges- 
tion of  home. 

In  wrought  iron  light- 
ing fixtures  also  there  is 
a  wide  field  for  choice. 
With  quaint  hooded  lan- 
terns, medieval  candela- 
bra, torcheres,  candle- 
sticks, chandeliers  and 
wall  brackets  of  antique 
or  modern  design,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  not  finding 
the  right  type  of  fixture 
to  harmonize  with  any 
period   of    decorative  art. 

Among  the  most  de- 
lightful modern  pieces  are 
those  which  draw  their 
inspiration  from  the  Eng- 
lish or  Italian  Gothic — 
charming  imaginative  con- 
ceptions decorated  with 
quaint  heads  and  curi- 
ous little  beasts. 

Our  own  excellent 
Colonial  iron  work  is 
not  neglected,  but  is 
being  reproduced  in  all  its  rugged  sim- 
plicity and  strength.  On  one  of  the  side 
streets  of  New  York  is  a  smithy  producing 
this  type  of  work  —  a  smithy  which  has 
all  the  old-fashioned  atmosphere  of  Colonial 
days.  At  the  forge  stands  the  "unhurried 
smith"  of  olden  time,  and  if  his  breech  and 
jerkin  have  changed  to  open  shirt  and 
slouchy  trousers,  his  leather  apron  is  the 
same.  Just  the  same,  too,  are  the  pieces 
of   hardware   that   are   hammered   out  on   his 


Wrought   iron   grille  gate  with  Italian  Renais- 
sance  leaf  borders,    executed   for   Holabird    & 
Roche,    Architects,    of    Chicago 


forge.  The  owner  of  this  delightful  plant  has 
for  years  collected  specimens  of  Colonial 
hardware,  with  the  result  that  he  has  a  nota- 
ble collection  of  antiques,  to  which  his  workers 
have  ready  access. 

An  infinite  variety  of  fascinating  pieces  are 
reproduced — all     of     them     pure     Colonial, 


sturdy  and  symmetrical  in  design.  Candle- 
sticks and  warming  pans,  knockers,  latches 
and  door  straps — each  piece  is  a  testimonial  to 
the  stout  good  taste  of  our  ancestors. 

It  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  people  living 
under  primitive  conditions,  as  did  the  early 
colonists,  have  in  many  instances  wrought  iron 
into  shapes  and  patterns  more  closely  in  keep- 
ing with  its  innate  properties  than  have  later 
and  more  cultivated  races.  Other  examples 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Flower  Paintings  from  Old 
English  Gardens 

Frank  Galsworthy's  Present  Exhibition  Includes  Many 

Studies  of  Beautifully  Combined  Flowers,  Painted 

with  Great  Skill  and  Affectionate  Interest 

JUST  when  Now  York  seems  knee-deep  in  March,  with  snow- 
storms and  fog  and  slush,  with  east  winds  and  an  endless  pro- 
cession of  galoshes,  along  comes  Frank  Galsworthy  from  Eng- 
land, with  his  wonderful  collection  of  flower  paintings — paint- 
ings of  homely  flowers,  and  aristocratic  flowers,  paintings  of 
whole  gardens  on  great  estates,  and  little  friendly  bouquets  in 
old-fashioned  jars. 

His  first  exhibition  was  held  down  on  Long  Island,  a  sort  of  harbinger 
of  spring.  With  Long  Island  wind-swept  from  the  seas,  hidden  under 
banks  of  mist,  there  Frank  Galsworthy  displayed  his  most  recent  paint- 
ings of  poppies  and  larkspur,  of  phlox,  of  roses,  campanulas,  iris,  lupins, 
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A  painting  by  Frank  Galsworthy  of  the  six-hundred-? 
where  he  lives  in  Surrey  and  paints  most  of  his  chat 


ar-old  hou 
ling  pictur 


Courtesy  of  the  Ehrich  Gallcri 
The  old  laburnum  tree 


the  Galsworthy  garden  recently  blown  dotvn 


flowers  called  rudbeckia,  which  I  wot  not  of,  and  peach  blos- 
soms and  anemones. 

In  a  recent  review  in  a  French  magazine  of  Galsworthy's 
work,  I  was  surprised  at  the  enthusiasm  about  his  rather  old- 
fashioned  bouquets;  because  I  think  as  a  rule,  French  people 
are  apt  to  think  of  flowers  decoratively  or  in  connection  with 
some  tender  rendezvous  ;  while  you  can  see  Galsworthy's  bunches 
of  flowers  in  little  chintz  sitting  rooms,  or  carried  to  after- 
noon  prayers.      In    this   French    paper    I    read,    quite    quaintly, 


"that  Galsworthy's  greaj  passion  is  the  garden,  that  he  is  a  master  of 
color,  that  he  has  delicacy  of  touch,  that  he  is  indeed  a  true  interpreter 
of  the  flower  world."  Then  the  writer  becomes  so  carried  away  with 
his  enjoyment  of  Galsworthy  that  he  speaks  of  the  "sumptuous  beauty'' 
of  his  color.  And  this,  of  course,  is  not  true.  There  is  nothing  sumptu- 
ous about  his  feelings  for  flowers.  Nor  is  he  a  brilliant  colorist  as  we 
see  color  today. 

He  is  essentially,  however,  the  gardener  in  the  studio.  He  knows 
flowers.  That  no  one  could  ever  question.  However  well  he  paints,  I 
am  sure  that  he  plants  equally  well.  I  can  picture  him  early  in  the 
morning,  working  with  the  gardener,  talking  of  soils,  of  seeds.  I  can 
even  imagine  that  he  would  not  be  above  weeding  his  flower  beds,  prun- 
ing shrubs  and  trees — in  other  words,  a  garden  lover.  I  am  sure  he 
knows  all  Latin  flower  names  and  uses  them  reverently,  not  unctuously. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  been  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  England  for  thirty  years.  That  he  has  exhibited  the 
world  over  and  that  his  flower  paintings  are  in  the  possession  of  almost 
every  true  flower  lover. 

I  am  told  that  for  some  twenty  years  of  his  early  life  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful architect.  I  am  sure  that  in  those  days  he  always  planned  the 
gardens  for  his  houses,  or  perhaps  houses  for  gardens  would  be  nearer 
the  truth.     His  own   house   is  some  six   hundred   years  old.     We   are 
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A    midsummer    bouquet    of    perennial    phlox 


"A  June  Gathering" — peonies,  habranthus,  a  rose  called  rubrifolio, 
>  campanulas  and  allium 

showing  a  picture  of  it  in  this  article,  reproduced  from  a  painting  by  Mr.  Galsworthy, 
and  we  are  hoping  in  our  May  number  to  have  further  views  of  "Green  Lane  Farm." 
in  Surrey,  so  that  we  can  see  just  the  sort  of  garden  which  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  elected 
to  surround  his  own  house  with  ;  because,  although  the  pictures  will  be  mainly  of  the  (.. 
house,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  all  include  beautiful  vistas  of  the  gardens  in  bloom — 
and  what  could  be  lovelier  than  an  English  garden  painted  by  an  English  flower  lover. 
We  are  also  showing  one  picture  of  an  old  laburnum  tree  in  the  Galsworthy 
garden.  This  painting  was  made  in  May  when  the  tree  was  in  full  bloom  with  the 
glorious  border  about  it  of  lupins,  iris  and  other  spring  flowers.  Mr.  Galsworthy 
told  me,  looking  very  sad,  indeed,  that  since  his  painting  was  made  this  magnificent 
tree  had  been  blown  down  by  a  mighty  storm  from  the  sea.  I  could  see  that  he  felt 
the  "going  of  the  tree"  most  profoundly.  And  so  one  must  feel  about  trees  and  flowers 
to  make  beautiful  gardens  and  paint  flower  pictures  with  a  world-wide  audience. 
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A    flower    painting    by    Frank    Galsworthy    called    "Spring"   in 

which    he    has    grouped    double    cherry    blossoms,    narcissus, 

magnolia,  pink  Japanese  cherry  and  anemone 


"Summer,"  by  Frank  Galsworthy,  associating  single  hollyhocks. 
Love-in-a-mist,  African  marigolds,  and  an  interesting  and  unusual 
plant  called  tigridia,  which  only  lasts  in  flower  about  four  hours 


"Autumn"  by  Frank  Galsworthy — Michaelmus  daisies,  chrysan- 
themums, sun  flowers,  rudbeckia,  berries  of  the   Bryony  with 
brilliant  fall  leaves 


"Winter"   by  Frank  Galsworthy,   a   bouquet    mostly  of   berries 

and  seed-pods  with  a  few  chrysanthemums  and  branches  of  the 

berried    berberis    and   cotoneaster 
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Plays  and  Personalities  in  Paris 

With  Art  and  Music  As   Well — Interestingly  Illustrated 


By  ALLAN  ROSS  MACDOUGALL 


Figure   in   stone 
by    John    Storrs 


^^^^—^^^LL   Paris   is   flocking   to 

^^'^m^     see  her,  the  latest  musi- 

^^L|^H         cal    comedy  Her 

J^^^^O  Why,     Yvette 

W         M        Guilbert!     Yes,  Yvette 

^T    ^^^^^^%  Guilbert,   who   used   to 

sing  ballads  at  the  Cabaret  du  Chat  Noir 

in   the  nineties:   the   woman   of   whom   de 

Goncourt    wrote    in    his    famous    Journal 

under  the  date,  March  6th,  1895: 

"The  evening  comes  to  an  end  with  'La 
Soulard,'  by  Yvette  Guilbert — a  song  with 
which  the  singer  shows  herself  to  be  a  great, 
a  very  great,  tragic  actress,  able  to  bring 
deep  pain  to  one's  heart."  The  same 
Yvette  just  a  little  stouter  than  she  was 
in  the  days  when  the  sharp  crayon  of  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec set  down  her  attitudes  for 
all  posterity  or  when  the  young  man  about 
town,  Arthur  Symons,  hearing  her  sing  at 
the  Ambassadeurs  one  Sunday  during  the 
Fete  des  Fleurs  wrote  an  unforgettable 
sonnet  in  which  he  speaks  of  her  singing: 
"The  Pity  of  all  unpitied  human  things." 
Well,  in  this  year  of  grace,  1925,  she 
has,  like  the  great  artist  that  she  is,  re- 
newed her  youth.  She  is  drawing  all  Paris 
to  see  her  in  the  role  of  the  mother-in-law 
in  an  ancient  musical  comedy  "Les  Amants 
Ligitimes."  And  she  has  conquered  the 
heart  of  the  "populo"  of  the  faubourgs  by 
her  comic  acting  in  a  popular  serial  movie: 
"Les  Deux  Gosses."  It 
is  a  veritable  joy  to  hear 
her  sing  the  witty  words 
and  see  her  act  her  role  at 
the  Theatre  de  l'Etoile. 
She  is  incomparable!  She 
is  one  of  the  great  artists 
of  the  world  on  whom 
Time  —  bewitched  no 
doubt  by  her  unfailing 
genius  and  charm  —  has 
1  a  i  d  a  light  finger. 
Watching  her  the  other 
night  for  the  second  time, 
I  thought  of  an  old  Heb- 
ridean    folk-saying: 

"A  short  giving  with 
the  gold,  a  long  giving 
with  the  song;  not  far 
goes  the  golden  coin  in  a 
crowd — to  a  world  of 
folk  goes  the  song." 

Many  of  Madame  Guil- 
bert's  auditors  in  America 
will  remember  one  of  the 
songs  she  used  to  sing, 
the  old  French  folk-song: 
"Malbrough  s  en  va-t-en 
guerre."  And  what  a 
poignant  drama  she  made 
of  it !    Now  comes  along 


Possibly  profile 
figure  by  Storrs 


A  New  Mexico  landscape  done 


a  young  dramatist,  Marcel  Achard,  and  on 
the  song  has  built  a  rollicking  farce-comedy. 
With  Queen  Anne — who  is  far  from  being 
dead  in  the  play! — a  truculent  and  rusey 
Duke,  the  fair  Duchess  who  is  loved  at 
once  by  her  poetic  page  and  strong-minded 
Queen,  and  the  four  officers  of  the  Duke, 
Marcel  Achard  has  written  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  the  season's  dramatic  novel- 
ties. And  to  further  enhance  the  value 
of  the  treat  there  is  the  music  descene  writ- 
ten by  George  Auric.  That  most  erudite 
and  original  member  of  "Les  Six"  has 
composed  for  a  small  orchestra  a  series  of 
seven  short  pieces  that  match  admirably  the 
Gallic  spirit  of  the  play. 

Auric  is  forging  ahead  as  a  composer. 
His  ballet,  "Les  Facheux" ,  presented  last 
season  by  Diagileff  at  the  Champs  Elysees 
Theatre  had  such  a  success  in  Paris  and 
London  and  in  Germany  that  the  Russian 
impresario  has  commissioned  him  to  do  an- 
other for  his  season  that  opens  soon  at 
Monte  Carlo.  And  when  the  success  of 
"Malbrough"  is  epuise  the  actor-manager 
Louis  Jouvet  is  to  mount  Jules  Romains 
"Marriage  de  M.  Trouadec"  with  inci- 
dental music  composed  by  Auric. 

Another  young  French  composer  who 
has  just  had  a  real  success  is  Max  d'Ollone. 
His  opera  " Arlequin,"  in  which  Vanni- 
Marcoux  plays  the  leading  role,  has  just 
just  been  sumptuously 
mounted  at  the  Paris 
Opera  and  at  present  it 
is  playing  to  packed 
houses.  No  small  part  of 
the  interest  is  due  to  the 
acting  and  singing  of 
Marcoux.  For  whether 
he  plays  Boris  Goudenoff 
or  Don  Juan  or  the  father 
of  Louise,  he  always  has 
a  following  who  truly 
admire  his  rare  baritone 
voice  and  his  rarer  gift 
of  creating  and  acting  in- 
teresting   characters. 

Undoubtedly,  too,  a 
part  of  the  success  is  also 
due  to  the  excellence  of 
the  libretto  written  by 
Jean  Sarment.  As  yet, 
not  much  has  been  heard 
of  Sarment  in  America.  * 
As  far  as  I  know,  not  one 
of  his  works  has  yet  been 
translated  into  English. 
But  his  day  will  come, 
for  he  is  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  gifted  oyf  all 
the  younger  French  dram- 
the  new  method  by  Marsden  Hartley  atists.      Although   but  27, 


"Landscape    with    Cows    in    the    Foreground" 
painted  in  his  new  method  by  George  Biddle 
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he  has  written,  be- 
sides a  novel  and  the 
book  for  "Arlequin," 
four  highly  original 
dramas.      One    of 

|  them,  "Je  Suis  Trop 
\£mmd  Pour  Moi,"  is 
in  the  repertoire  of 
the  Comedie  Fran- 
chise and  for  a  young 
author  to  have  even 
one  act  accepted  by 
the  First  French 
Theatre  is  indeed  a 
great  honor.  Another 
of  his  plays,  "Le 
Marriage  d'Hamlet ," 
has  lately  been  played 
by  the  author  and 
his  young  wife  at 
the  Second  Theatre 
Francais  l'Odeon.  A 
third  —  his  first  and 
most  famous  —  "Le 
Pecheur  des  Ombres" 
is  at  present  being 
played  by  the  author- 
actor  at  Dullin's  Art 
Theatre,  U Atelier. 
Surely  not  such  a  bad 
record  for  a  compara- 
tive child  in  the  dra- 
matic world ! 

The  Opera  of 
Paris  where  the  Sarment-D'Ollone  work  is 
going  its  triumphant  way,  has  just  celebrated 
its  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  great  and  or- 
nate architectural  mass  due  to  the  genius  of 
Charles  Gamier,  was  first  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic in  January,  1875.  To  celebrate  fittingly 
the  event,  a  grand  gala  performance  was  given 

*  at  which  the  leading  artists  of  the  house 
sang  scenes  from  "Les  Huguenots"  and 
"Hamlet,"  while  the  corps  de  ballet 
-danced  "Sylvia."  All  of  which  was 
very  nice ;  but  the  memorable  joy  of  the 
soiree  was  the  revival  of  Lully's  "Tri- 
omphe  de  V  Amour" „ an  opera-ballet  cre- 
ated for  the  distraction  of  the  court  of. 
Louis  XVI  in  1681.  It  was  last  played 
in  Paris   in  the  year   1791 ! 

The  present  revival  was  due  to  the 
Lullyist  zeal  of  the  composer,  Andre 
Caplet,  and  it  is  mounted  with  much 
luxe  and  skill.  The  artist,  Maxime 
Dethomas,  who  is  a  specialist  in  the  art 
of  the  Grand  Siecle,  has  designed  the 
costumes  and  decors  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject and  all  the  roles  are  taken  by  the 
leading  artists  of  the  great  opera.  Sel- 
dom has  such  perfection  been  attained. 
There  is  about  the  "Triomphe  de  I' 
Amour"  all  the  earmarks  of  its  epoch, 
but  there  is  also  a  delicacy,  a  noble  grace 
and  a  pure  musical  beauty  that  are  sel- 
dom found  in  the  hectic  products  of 
these  latter  days.  One  wonders,  seeing 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  before  it, 
why  such  gems  of  musical  art  are  so 
seldom  presented.  In  the  vestibule  of 
the  Opera  are  statues  set  up  to  honor 
Lully,  Gluck  and  Rameau,  but  they  are 
not  ve/y  often  otherwise  honored,  but 
having  their  masterpieces  performed  on 
the  stage  of  the  edifice.  It  is  true  that 
Rameau 's  "Castor  et  Pollux"  was  done  a  few 
»,ears  ago  and  had  a  fine  reception  and  that  the 

jRame  composer's  "Les  Indes  Galanles"  is 
promised  in  the  near  future.  Gluck's  "  Ar- 
mide"  is  also  promised.  We  wish  the  prom- 
ises quick  realization! 

Sometime  ago  I  wrote  of  the  exposition  of 
a  group  of  young  American  artists  which  was 
expected  to  take  place  in  Paris.     It  is  now  an 


Happy  Island,"  a  cross-stitch  tapestry,  by  George  Biddle 


accomplished  fact.  At  the  Galerie  Briant- 
Robert  six  American  painters  and  two  sculp- 
tors are  exhibiting  their  works  to  the  Parisian 
art-lovers.  And  not  only  are  the  connoisseurs 
of  Paris  showing  a  legitimate  interest.  From 
Vienna  has  come  an  invitation  to  the  group 
to  exhibit  in  that  city  and  tentative  advances 


A  famous  painting  of  Yvette  Guilbert  and  Oscar  Wilde 
at  the  Jardin  de  Paris,  by  Toulouse-Lautrec 

have  been  made  by  both  Berlin  and  Munich. 
One  of  the  interesting  things  about  the  exhi- 
bition is  that  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  French 
Gallery  has  of  is  own  accord  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  a  representative  group  of  Ameri- 
can Moderns.  All  other  American  shows 
here  have  either  been  backed  financially  or 
else  they  have  been  official  affairs  packed  with 
the  work  of  highly  successful  artists. 


The  members  of 
this  new  group  are 
all  well  known  in 
the  Advance-guard  of 
American  art.  And 
whatever  one  may 
feel  personally  about 
their  work,  one  is 
forced  to  admit  that 
it  has  at  least  youth 
and  vigor.  There  is 
Marsden  Hartley, 
poet  as  well  as  artist ; 
Jules  Pascin,  with  a 
growing  reputation 
on  both  conti- 
nents ;  Maurice 
Sterne,  who  is  also 
showing  at  the  same 
time  in  Rome  at  the 
Salon  two  rooms  of 
his  work;  George 
Biddle,  whose  South 
Sea  studies  are  still 
fresh  in  the  memory 
o  f  Americans  and 
who  is  now  meeting 
with  success  in  Eu- 
rope; and  John  Bar- 
ber and  Paul  Burlin, 
both  young  and  per- 
sonal. The  sculptors 
are  John  Storrs  of 
Chicago  whose  ab- 
straction in  stone  cause  much  diverse  comment, 
and  Hunt  Diederich,  who  is  showing  several 
of  his  decorative  wrought-iron  screens. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this 
little  group  do  not  imagine  that  they  repre- 
sent the  whole  of  modern  American  art. 
Their  constitution  was  rather  hasty  and 
they  hope  that  next  year  —  for  it  is 
planned  to  make  the  exhibition  an  an- 
nual event  in  the  Paris  Art  world — they 
will  have  the  assistance  of  the  best  that 
the  art  of  America  today  has  to  offer. 

Editor's  Note:  We  thought  it  very 
fortunate  that  at  the  time  we  are  going 
to  press  with  this  article  we  discovered 
a  picture  of  Yvette  Guilbert  by  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, perhaps  the  very  one  Mr. 
Macdougall  had  in  mind.  It  was,  of 
course,  painted  years  ago  when  Oscar 
Wilde  was  a  pet  in  Paris  and  when 
Guilbert  and  Oscar  Wilde  used  to  dine 
together  and  make  restaurants  famous. 
It  is  difficult  to  associate  this  particu- 
lar study  of  Guilbert  with  the  young 
French  girl  of  her  first  successful  days 
in  France  or  with  the  Guilbert  we  have 
known  here  in  America  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years.  And  yet,  of  course,  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec must  have  seen  her  look- 
ing just  like  this  one  sprightly  evening 
with  her  elaborately  done  hair  and  huge 
puff  sleeves.  While  in  costume,  Wilde 
might  have  looked  very  much  as  he  does 
in  the  picture  any  time  within  the  last 
thirty  years  so  little  caprice  have  men's 
clothes  shown. 

It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  that  just 
at   the   time   Guilbert   was   having   her 
almost    miraculous    return     in     French 
favor,    Toulouse-Lautrec    is    becoming 
talked   about   again   on    two   continents. 
A   wonderful   exhibition    of    his   paintings    of 
those  fascinating  days  in  Paris  is  being  shown 
this    month     at    the    Wildenstein     Galleries, 
probably  the  largest  exhibition  of  his  art  that 
has  ever  been  brought  to  this  country.     It  has 
made  a  sensation  and  brought  to  us  a  realiza- 
tion of  how  much  our  draughtsmen  today  owe 
such  artists  as  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Degas,  not 
to  mention  the  great  Steinlen  and  Daumier. 
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A  conception  by  a  French  decorator  of  the  discovery  of  America,  .a  well-known  toile  de  Jouy  of  1 

Famous  Eighteenth  Century  Toiles  De  Jouy 

This  Rare  Collection  of  Old  French  Decorative  Fabrics  Is  in  the  Possession  of 

Mr.  Harry  Wearne  of  New  York 

By  WINIFRED  WILLSON 


^^—ai^g^p^f  ITH   two  ex- 

^     W       #    Toiles    de 
^^  ^m,  M       Join-  on  view 
^^     ^^  s    i    m    u    1    - 

taneously  in  New  York  —  one  at 
the  Arden  Gallery,  the  other  a 
feature  of  the  recent  exhibition  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  one  may  safely 
assume  a  revival  of  interest  in  these 
fascinating  French  printed  fabrics 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

When  in  1903  Alexander  W. 
Drake  sold  his  collection  of  printed 
chintzes  at  the  American  Art  Gal- 
leries, the  lure  of  Toile  de  Jouy 
had  not  yet  tempted  the  American 
collector  to  any  great  extent.  Be- 
sides Mr.  Drake,  about  the  only 
other  enthusiasts  at  that  time  were 
Mrs.  William  D.  Frismuth,  who 
has  since  presented  a  collection  to 
the  Memorial  Museum  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Misses  Hewitt, 
who  have  been  fortunate  in  procuring  some 
fine  documents  for  the  Cooper  Union  Mu- 
seum in  New  York. 


French  printed  fabric  designed  by  Carle  Vernet  about  1790.  Its 
Vin  et  Biere."  This  design  is  unquestionably 
influenced  by  old  English  prints 


title 


Oberkampf  was  by  far  the  greatest. 
It  is  from  his  factory  at  Jouy-en- 
Josas,  near  Versailles,  that  the 
fabrics  he  manufactured  take  their 
name. 

In  France,  as  in  other  European 
countries,  the  art  of  printing  on 
linen  or  cotton  fabric  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Orient.  It  was  an 
art  known  in  Egypt  as  early  as 
70  A.  D.,  when  Pliny  the  Elder 
described  the  process  then  in  use 
among  the  Egyptians — a  process 
almost  identical  with  that  used  for 
the  marvelous  Indian  prints  of  the 
17th   and    18th   centuries. 

"Garments  are  painted  in  Egypt 
m  a  wonderful  manner,"  he  re- 
ported. "The  white  cloth  is  first 
stained  in  various  places,  not  with 
dyestuffs,  but  with  drugs  which 
have  the  property  of  absorbing 
colors.  These  applications  do  not 
appear  on   the   cloth,   but   when   the 


A  famous  toile  de  Jouy  by  Oberkampf  printed  in 
1760    in    polychrome    with    a    wood-block    process 


Now  Harry  Wearne,  president  of 
the  Art-in-Trades  Club,  has  gathered 
a  fine  and  representative  collection 
which  delighted  thousands  at- 
tending the  exhibit  at  the  Wal- 
dorf; many  other  private  col- 
lectors are  in  the  field ;  and  the 
recent  tastefully  arranged  ex- 
hibit at  the  Arden  Gallery  served 
as  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
appreciate  these  quaint  records 
of  another  age. 

Not  only  interesting  from  an 
historic  standpoint,  they  furnish 
a  fascinating  study  of  subtle  and 
intricate  design,  enhanced  by  the 
beauty  of  exquisite  detail.  It  is 
only  natural,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  rapidly  becoming 
rarer,  that  some  of  these  old 
chintzes  should  be  virtually 
priceless. 

The  history  of  French  printed 
fabrics  may  almost  be  summed 
up  in  the  name  of  "Oberkampf." 
There  were,  of  course,  other 
manufacturers  in  the  field,  but 
of  all  those  in  Europe  who  cre- 
ated  textiles,   Christopher   Philip 


A  curious  old 
lot  in  which  i 
suit  of  whom 


toile  de  Jouy,  showing  at  the  left  a  char- 
s  seated  Marie  Antoinette  in  swift  pur- 
is  an   angel  bearing  a   crown  for  her 
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cloths  are  afterward  plunged  into  a  cauldron  contain- 
ing the  dye  liquor,  they  are  withdrawn  fully  dyed.  It 
is  wonderful  that  although  there  is  only  one  dye  in 
the  cauldron,  the  cloth  is  dyed  in  several  colors,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  properties  of  the  drugs  which 
hpkve  been  applied  to  different  parts  —  nor  can  the 
colors  he  afterward  removed." 

Reaching  its  highest  perfection  in  India,  the  art 
spread  westward  to  Asia  Minor  and  tinallv  to  Europe. 
It  was  introduced  into  Holland  by  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  and  from  there  spread  to  Germany. 
By  the  close  of  the  17th  Century  Augsburg,  Bavaria, 
was  noted  for  its  printed  linens  and  cottons.  About 
this  time  the  art  was  introduced  into  England, 
hut  its  development  was  long  retarded  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  silk  and  woolen  weavers.  At  their  insti- 
gation the  importation  of  chintz  from  Calicut  (the 
mot  ut  the  word  calico)  was  prohibited,  and  a  heavv 
revenue  was  placed  on  English  calicoes.  It  was  not 
until  1831  that  all  duties  and  prohibitions  were 
repealed. 

In  Fiance  the  industry  met  with  similar  opposition. 
Indian  chintzes  were  introduced  in  the  17th  Century, 
and  soon  became  the  height  of  fashion.  Active  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  silk  and  wool  trade,  how- 
ever, soon  resulted  in  the  prohibition  of  imports, 
followed  by  a  more  drastic  measure  of  prohibiting  the 


Modern  salon  decorated  with  toile  de  Jouy  in  the  French  manner  by  E.  A.  Belmont 


to  combine  with  the  coloring  agents,  and  fix  them  onto  the  cotton. 
When  fresh  and  new,  these  goods  resembled  the  Indian  chintzes 
at  least  sufficiently  to  serve  the  mode. 

Oberkampf,  however,  soon  introduced  more  satisfactory  methods, 
and  undertook  the  printing  of  calicoes  in  fast  colors — at  first 
mere  copies  of  Indian   prints,  but  later  introducing  beautiful  and 


This   print   is   widely  influenced  by   Italian  decoration  of  the   early 
nineteenth    century.     It    was    made    in    1810 

cotton  printing  trade  in  France.  In  spite  of  this  opposition  (or  perhaps  because  of 
it)  printed  goods  became  more  and  more  fashionable,  and  smuggling  and  illicit 
printing  became  more  lucrative  than  ever. 

The  early  French  prints  were  almost  entirely  cheap  imitations  of  the  expensive 
imported  toiles  peintes.  The  effects  were  gained  simply  by  printing  the  fabric  with 
pigments,  rather  than  by  the  Oriental  method  (adequately  described  by  Pliny) 
of    using    madder    and    other    fast   dyestuffs     in    conjunction    with    suitable    mordants 


A  French  sitting  room 


A  toile  de  Jouy  from  Alsace  very  early  nineteenth 

century,  probably  the  work  of  Steinbach,  Koechlin 

and  Cie  of  Mulhouse 

original  designs  made  for  him  by  the  most  famous  French 
artists  of  his  day.  To  mention  only  a  few,  Boucher, 
Greuze,  Pierre,  Prudhon,  the  three  Vernets  (Horace, 
Carle  and  Joseph),  Phillipe  de  la  Salle  and  Jean  Pille- 
ment  considered  it  an  honor  to  execute  his  cartoons. 

The  son  and  grandson  of  dyers,  it  was  only  natural 
that  Oberkampf  should  have  been  an  enthusiastic  student 
of  the  craft.  When  only  eleven  he  was  stirring  the 
colors  in  the  dye  vats — and  soon  graduated  to  more 
important  duties.  In  1752.  when  he  was  just  fourteen, 
his  father  opened  a  printing  works  of  his  own,  and 
Christophe,  who  was  intelligent  and  industrious,  was 
able  to  be  of  real  assistance.  A  few  years  later  he  was 
sent  to  tour  France  in  search  of  new  dyeing  methods, 
and  in  1758  came  to  Paris,  where  he  secured  a  position 
in  a  chintz  printing  works  at  Clos-Paon,  owned  appro- 
priately by  M.  Cottin.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had 
completely  revolutionized  M.  Cottin's  methods,  and  in- 
troduced ones  which  permitted  the  printing  of  calicoes 
(Continued  on  patje  J.\) 
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Decorative  and  Practical  Heating 

Harmonizing  Modern  Methods  of  Heating  with 
Decorative  Schemes 


By  H.  VANDERVOORT  WALSH 


/v„/> 


,f  c, 


i,  School  of  Architecture,  Columbia  C/i 


IT  is  not  a  hard  problem  to  make 
the  open  fireplace  an  artistic 
method  of  heating  a  room,  be- 
cause it  is  very  old,  and  its  tra- 
ditional forms  have  become  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  race. 
Dramatic  and  historical  incidents  have  been 
woven  into  the  very  brickwork  of  this  source 
of  heat.  It  has  become  the  symbol  of  the 
home,  and  has  glorified  the  fire,  framed  it 
with  honor  and  made  it  the  central  feature 
of  the  decoration  of  a  room. 

But  this  method  of  heating  is  not  efficient, 
for  a  good  portion  , 

of  the  heat  goes  up      Radiators  in  wall  and 
the      chimney,       it       grilles  set  into  the  i    j 

causes     drafts,      it     P<f  els  of  the  wall 

,  decoration 

warms     only     one  ,.  , 

side    and    it    keeps 
us  busy  feeding  it 
with     fuel.       Our 
modern     mechani- 
cal   sense     in     the 
early    stages    con- 
ceived of  the  stove. 
While      this     was 
much    more    ef- 
ficient    than     t  h  e 
fireplace     to     heat 
the    home,    it    was 
a  new  visitor.     It 
was     ugly    for     it 
had    no    traditions 
and      it      was      a 
nuisance      for      it 
sent  out  fine  ashes  to  cover  everything.    Con- 
sequently the  next  step  in  its  development  was 
to   remove   it   to  the  cellar,    and   carry   pipes 
from  it  to  the  different  rooms.   The  outlets  of 
these  pipes  were  covered  with  grilles  for  pro- 
tection,  but   the  dark  holes  demanded   atten- 


* 


C 


rr-^v; 


Partially     covered     radiator     with     shelf 
reduces   efficiency   from  3   to  5   per  cent 


tion,  and  a  problem  of  harmonizing  the 
register  with  the  decorations  began. 
Then  later  the  very  efficient  idea  was  Conceived 
of  distributing  heat  from  the  boiler  in  the  base- 
ment by  circulating  water  or  steam  through 
pipes,  which  could  be  much  smaller  than  air 
ducts.  This  required  a  radiator  in  the  room, 
as  a  terminal  for  the  pipe,  to  give  out  heat. 
Now  the  problem  of  the  ugly  radiator  is 
no  different  than  that  offered  by  a  hundred 
other  new  mechanical  devices  which  have  no 
traditions.  There  is  the  phonograph,  the 
radio  set,  the  telephone  and  the  electric  light 
fixture.  We  either 
/5jj  try    to    make    the 

'J  (ff\  mechanical   for  m 

'    '.  >.  beautiful    in    itself 

j  or      cover     it      up 

with     some     other 
\\  _.  form,     related     to 

/-'.'  the     traditions    of 

the    past.      Notice 
[   .J^^Z'  the    concealing    of 

the  phonograph 
and  its  horn  inside 
a  cabinet  that  re- 
sembles some  an- 
tique bit  of  furni- 
ture. Observe  the 
electric  light  rest- 
ing on  the  top  of 
fixtures  that  hold 
fake,  dripping, 
wax  candles. 
Then,  we  cannot 
help  being  amused  at  the  telephone  that  hides 
beneath  the  hooped  skirts  of  a  doll,  dressed  in 
the  fashion  of  our  grandmother's  time. 

We  are  stumped,  artistically  by  these  new 
mechanical  things,  and  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  make  them  beautiful.  Thus  we  are 
in  the  age  of  concealment.  We  know  that  the 
radiator  is  ugly,  even  though  it  is  much  better 
than  it  used  to  be,  but  we  have  not  carried  its 
form  to  that  stage  where  it  can  safely  be  made 
a  feature  in  the  room  as  the  fireplace. 

When  this  heat  unit  is  frankly  set  into  the 
room,  it  embarrasses  the  decorator.  We  can- 
not place  furniture  too  near  it,  for  its  dry 
heat  ruins  the  varnish  and  opens  the  joints. 
If  it  is  placed  against  the  wall,  it  demands 
the  attention  of  the  eye,  for  it  refuses  to  be 
unimportant,  because  its  function  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  in  the  house.  It  gives  out  heat, 
and,  to  the  eye,  this  means  that  where  heat 
is,  there  also  is  light.  Instinctively,  then,  we 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  radiator,  and  resent  its 
lack  of  glowing  warmth.  The  heat  from  it 
also  carries  up  particles  of  dust,  causing  the 
walls  and  ceilings  near  it  to  become  dark 
and  grimy.  Dirt,  too,  collects  under  the 
legs  and  in  the  interior  crevices  of  the  radi- 
ator. We  all  know  the  defects  of  these  ra- 
diators, but  there  are  still  some  decorators 
who  claim  that  the  only  way  to  handle  such 
a  rebellious  bit  of  mechanism  is  just  frankly 
to  admit  its  presence  and  place  it  where  it 
can  do  the  work  in  the  most  efficient  way. 
This  is  certainly  one  possible  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  the  most  difficult.  Let  us  con- 
sider some  of  the  advances  that  have  been 
made  along  this  line. 

We  can  say  with  assurance  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  radiator,  if  exposed,  should  be 
under    the    windows.       In     the    winter,    the 


Indirect  heating  with  radiator  under  floor.     Radi- 
ator built  for  efficiency  and  not  appearance 

cold  air  that  leaks  through  the  cracks  will  be 
deflected  upward  by  the  warm  current  of  air 
rising  from  the  radiator.  Thus  drafts  will  be 
partially  overcome  if  the  window  is  opened  a 
little  for  ventilation.  Then,  too,  the  dust 
that  ordinarily  collects  on  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing behind  a  radiator,  will,  in  this  position, 
only  settle  upon  the  window  drapery  which 
can  be  cleaned  more  easily  than  the  walls. 
The  radiators  which  are  designed  for  this 
position  under  the  window  are  low,  incon- 
spicuous and  much  more  efficient  than  the  tall 
radiators,  usually  placed  against  the  wall. 
Such  window  radiators  give  out  more  heat 
units  per  square  foot  of  surface  per  hour  than 
do  38-inch  high  radiators. 

Now  another  advantage  of  using  a  window 
radiator  is  that  it  interferes  the  least  with  the 
placing  of  furniture.  If  a  recessed  panel  is 
built  beneath  the  window,  the  presence  of 
the  radiator  is  even  less  noticeable,  since  it 
does  not  take  up  floor  space.  But,  better  than 
the    window-radiator    is    the    column,    wall- 


Covering     with 
grille  in  front  re- 
duces    efficiency 
about  20  per  cent 


radiator,  suspended  from  the  wall  under  the 
window  on  concealed  brackets.  If  the  sill 
of  the  window  is  reasonably  high,  this  is  a 
practical  solution,  and  no  floor  space  is  con- 
cealed where  dirt  can  collect.  Such  radiators 
are  very  simple  in  design,  and  when  painted 
to  match  the  wall  are  not  apt  to  upset  the 
decorative  scheme  of  the  room. 

There  is  a  very  common  custom  of  painting 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Patent  cover  with   water  pan   to  add  luimidity 
to  air 
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zA  S^K,  brocade  in  the  "plcin-air"  brilliance 

of  zJXCodcrn  Qolor 


MODERN  artistfofthe  loom,  like  their  brethren 
of  the  brush,  arc  bringing  to  their  work  more 
and  more  of  Nature's  luminous  harmony. 

This  silk  brocade  is  a  particularly  felicitous  ex- 
ample of  the  use  of  this  out-of-door  or  plein-air 

color  in  a  floral  design.  The  soft  moss-green  of  the 
foliage,  the  limpid  shades  of  rose,  blue  and  maize  in 
the  floral  motifs,  give  the  fabric  the  refreshing 
vividness  of  an  armful  of  flowers. 

While  it  is  an  example  of  an  early  XY111  Century 
fabric,  this  brocade  is  primarily  French  in  its  con- 
ception.    The  characteristic  flat  treatment  of  the 


design,  however,  shows  the  English  Georgian  in- 
fluence—the  colors  stand  out  softly  and  clearly 
against  the  black  gros-grain  ground  with  none  of 
the  shading  of  its  French  prototype. 

This  type  of  brocade  for  hangings  and  upholstery 
brings  to  the  somber  richness  of  a  panelled  room  a 
saving  clarity  of  color. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Importers,  Manufacturers 
and  Distributors  to  the  trade  only,  of  Decorative 
Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics,  60  West  40th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Offices  also  in  Boston  and 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 


WHILE  this  fabric  — in  its  flat  treat- 
ment of  design  and  clear,  soft  coloring 
— exemplifies  theEnglish  interpretation 
of  an  Italian  Renaissance  original,  we 
can  also  show  examples  after  the  parent 
Italian  fabrics,  as  well  as  other  fabrics 
of  the  same  family,  showing  the  adap- 
tations by  Louis  XIV  of  France. 


YOUR  own  decorator  or  upholsterer 
will  arrange  for  you  to  see  these  bro- 
cades— he  will  also  gladly  attend  to  tin- 
purchase  for  you.  In  addition  to  bro- 
cades we  carry  many  other  fabrics  which 
represent  not  only  the  inspiration  of 
the  great  decorative  periods  but  the  new- 
est trend  in  modern  coloration  as  well. 
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Visiting  the  Art 
Galleries 


ck   Keftel  &  Co.,  Inc. 
"The  Pilot,"  from  an  etching  by  Charles  H.  Woodbury 


"Old  Turkish 
Street,"  from  a 
water  color  by 
Jane  Peterson, 
now  the  property 
of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  (At  the 
right) 


Courtesy   of   the   Ehrich    Gallr 


"The  Skyline  of  New  York,"  one  of  Dorothy  Ri 
interesting   pieces    of   sculpture 


:*  * 


"Road  to  the  River" 
from  an  oil  paint- 
ing by  E.  W  .  Red- 
field    (at    the    left) 


sy   of    the   Mac  beth    Gallery 


"  F  o  u  n  t  ii  i  n 
Figure,"  a  de- 
lightful piece  i>i 
sculpture  by  L 
Brenda  Putnam.  * 
i<  Ii  i  <  h  tc  a  s 
awarded  the 
Avery  Prize  in 
the  Architectural 
Leanue  Exhibi- 
tion   of    1924 
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Fhe  perennial  popularity  of  velvets  and  velours  for  overhangings  in  private  houses  as  well  as  clubs 
and  hotels  is  due  in  a  large  part  to  their  rich  deep  color  tones  which  give  such  a  delightful  contrast 
to  the  lighter  fabrics  that  serve  as  undercurtains. 
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MERRIMACK    VELOURS 

are  famous  for  their  lustrous 

finish 


MERRIMACK    VELOURS 
are  guaranteed  sunfast 


MERRIMACK   VELOURS 

are  moderately  priced  at  $3.00 

and  up  a  yard 


MERRIMACK  VELOUR  DRAPERIES  BY  CHAMBERLIN  DODDS 


MERRIMACK  VELOURS  ARE  GUARANTEED  SUNFAST 

THROUGHOUT  changing  styles  in  lighter  draperies,  velours  continue  as  the 
favorite  material  for  overhangings.  These  permanent  draperies  must  be  sun- 
fast  to  give  years  of  service.  Merrimack  velours  are  preferred  by  decorators  and 
discriminating  buyers  on  account  of  their  permanently  lustrous  finish.  Our  new 
sunfast  line  in  a  wide  range  of  colors  is  presented  as  a  fabric  of  superior  quality 
for  drapery  and  upholstery  work. 


MERRIMACK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Lawrence  and  Co.,  Selling  Agents,  89  Franklin  St.,  Boston — 24  Thomas  St.,  New  York. 
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Old  Cotswold  Roofs  in  Detail 

Some  of  the  Most  Famous  and  Picturesque  Roofs  in  England 
Are  Chosen  for  These  Illustrations 


By   ROGER   WEARNE   RAMSDELL 


Fig.    2.      A    Cotswold    roof   which 

has  been  made  light  without  metal 

flashing 

<'"^i  nnrmriT  once  called  roofs 
M  f      "house  hats."   This  bit  of  pleas- 

WM      H^    antry    had    more    in    it    than    a 
^^^^^W    mere      facetious      quirk.       The 
f^^^^f    likening  of   roofs   to   hats   is 
/  certainly  apt  enough   in  one 

respect.  No  single  article  of  personal  apparel 
more  than  the  hat  really  affects  the  appearance 
and  makes  or  mars  the  style  of  the  wearer. 
No  single  feature  of  the  composition  more 
strikingly  than  the  roof  affects  the  aspect  and 
character  of  a  house,  or,  in  fact,  of  any 
building. 

The  effect  is  conditioned  not  only  by  the 
lines  or  shape  of  the  roof,  and  its  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  structure,  but  also  by  the 
materials  used  and  the  way  in  which  they 
are  employed.  It  is  patent,  therefore,  that 
anyone  who  at   all  regards  the  bearing  of  a 


'*?*<'.*'. 
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Fig.  3.     A    gable   finished  with   flat   coping 
stones,   an    interesting   rain-tight   construction 

house  cannot  be  too  solicitous  about  all  the 
minutiae  of  structure,  material  and  style,  in 
connection  with  the  roof.  It  is  most  important 
to  remember  that  the  little 
things  count  quite  as  much  as 
the  big  things.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, they  count  more.  The 
little  niceties  of  roof  usage  play 
a  significant  part  no  less  in  re- 
spect to  structure  than  to  style. 
There  are  two  reasons  why 
some  intimate  data  regarding 
the  details  of  roof  structure 
and  style  as  practised  in  the 
Cotswolds  are  of  timely  inter- 
est and  application.  First,  with- 
in the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  there  has  been  a  steadily 
increasing  admiration  for  the 
Cotswold  type  of  stone  domes- 
tic architecture.  Of  all  the 
traditional  modes  of  English 
domestic  work,  none  is  more  agreeable  and 
satisfying.  Furthermore,  there  are  many 
places  in  America  where  the  local  building 
materials  lend  themselves  to  a  successful  ren- 
dering of  this  style  of  house  and  where  sun- 
dry other  considerations  make  it  appropriate. 
As  a  result,  there  have  been  not  a  few  ad- 
mirable adaptations  of  the  traditional  Cots- 
wold mode.     It  is  a  style  that  distinctly  stimu- 


Fig.  7.    An  ancient  roof  projecting  beyond  the 
half-timber    construction    and    plaster    wall 

lates  the   imagination   of   both   architects   and 
laymen,    and    its   appeal    is   not    pictorial    and 
romantic  only  but,   what   is   far   more  to  the 
point,  it  offers  much   that  is  eminently  prac- 
ticable   and    useful    for    assimilation.      With- 
out wishing  to  copy  or  exactly  reproduce 
old  Cotswold  models — that  would  be  mere 
silly  mimicry,  indefensible  and  stupid — the 
•    architect  and  the  layman  alike  often  find  it 
valuable  to  know  how  certain 
little  things  were  done,  how 
certain    nice    points    of    con- 
struction    were     ingeniously 
compassed,    in   the   prototype 
about  to  be  adapted  to  new 
uses     and     new     conditions. 
Such    knowledge    time    and 
again    helps    to    solve    prob- 
lems that  arise  and  suggests 
new  and  agreeable  methods. 
Second,  the  old  Cotswold 
roofing  practices  are  full  of 
suggestive  value  that  can  be  turned  to  good 
account  for  devising  new  and  independent 
developments.      In    the    Cotswold    tradition, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  thatch,  stone 
slates,"    as    they    are   locally   called, 
were    universally    used 
for  covering  the  roofs. 
These   "slates"    are 
made  from  thin  layers 
of   the   same   limestone 
of  which  the  walls  are 
constructed.     While    it 
may     not     be     feasible 
either  to  get  or  to  use 
stone     "slates"    for 
American   houses,   nev- 
ertheless   the    methods 
followed    in    using   the 
stone    "slates"    are    di- 
rectly     and      satisfac- 
torily applicable  to  the 
thick    slates    of    gradu- 
ated   sizes    and    varied 
coloring  —  the     real 
slates — that    are    so    much    employed    and    so 
generally  admired.      It   is  well  to   remember, 
therefore,  that  whatever  is  said  in  the  ensu- 
ing   discussion     of    stone     "slates"     and     the 
methods  of  treating  them  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  real  slates  of  the  variety  alluded  to. 

The  stone  "slates"  of  the  Cotswolds  are 
obtained  by  leaving  large  blocks  of  the 
freshly     quarried     limestone     exposed    to    the 


Fig.  6.  A  Cotswold  roof  devised  to 
secure  head  room  in  a  low  chamber 
without   carrying   the   ridge   too    high 

weather    during    the    late    autumn,    winter 

and  early  spring.     The  moisture  absorbed 

freezes  and  in  freezing  expands  and  loosens 

the  laminations.    Late  in  the  spring  tapping 

with    a   mallet    splits    the   stone    into    thin 

layers  which  are  then  hewn  to  the  desired 

size    and    shape    for    the    roofing    "slates." 

Holes  are  driven  into   the   upper  edge  of 

the  "slates"  and  into  these  holes  oak  pegs 

are  tightly  fitted.     By  the  projecting  ends 

of  these   pegs  the   "slates"  are   hung  from 

the    laths    or    batten    strips    laid    horizontally 

across  the  rafters,  being  kept  in  place  by  their 

weight.     For  the  largest  and  heaviest  "slates" 

two  holes  and  two  pegs  or  pins  are  used ;  for 

the   other   "slates"   it   is   deemed   sufficient   to 

have  one  hole  and  one  pin. 

When  the  roof  is  composed  of  "slates"  of 
graduated  sizes,  the  sizes  gradually  diminish- 
ing   from    the    largest    at    the    eaves    to    the 


Fig-  1.    The  ridge  coping  of  an  old  barn  at  Snows- 
hill  with  gable-shaped  openings   at   intervals 


smallest  at  the  ridge — and  many  of  the  best 
old  roofs  are  laid  in  this  manner — the  hori- 
zontal laths  or  batten  strips  from  which  the 
"slates"  are  hung  are  closer  together  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  "slates"  they  support. 

In  many  instances  the  under  sides  of  the 
"slates"  and  the  oaken  pins  by  which  they  are 
suspended  from  the  battens  are  plainly  visible 
from  inside  the  attics  and  lofts.  At  other 
times  the  shallow  spaces  between  the  batten 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


Fig.  5.     A  very  characteristic  type 
of  small  dormer  seen   in  the  Cots- 
wold 


Fig.  4.     A   roof  where  the  interstices 

between    the    end   slates    are    stopped 

with    plaster    to    keep    the    wind   and 

rain  from  driving   in 
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Creating  Interesting  Interiors 


THE  adaptation  of  an  old  Spanish  Hall  pictured  above  suggests  how 
admirably  the  decorators  and  cabinetmakers  of  this  organization 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  most  interesting  phase  of  architectural  and 
decorative  expression  in  America  today. 

QThe  creation  of  such  an  environment  demands  not  only  the  trained 
judgment  of  experienced  decorators  but  every  facility  for  producing 
the  furniture,  lighting  fixtures,  fabrics  and  other  incidentals,  without 
which  so  distinguished  a  setting  would  be  devoid  of  interest. 


&WM 


Q  Vividly  reminiscent  of  all  the  historic  epochs,  the  exhibits  at  these 
Galleries  open  a  realm  of  enchantment  to  those  who  would  impart 
similar  charm  and  interest  to  their  town  and  country  houses. 
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(Below)  Vene- 
tian XVII  cen- 
tury iron  call' 
tllestick,  height, 
3  2  inches. 
Unique  in  the 
beauty  and  del- 
icacy of  its  de- 
sign. Courtesy 
of  Mrs.  Wilt- 
bank 


From  the  New  York  Shops 

Decorative  and  Useful  Accessories  for  Garden  and  Porch 
Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBKKY 


Wrought  iron  garden 
lanterns  with  antique 
verde  finish,  intended 
to  stick  in  the  ground 
wherever  required. 
The  lanterns  may  be 
lighted  by  electricity 
or  candles.  Courtesy 
of  the  Arden  Studios 


Ship  lantern,  <>  in.  x 
12  in.,  in  brass,  gal- 
vanized iron  or  black 
finish,  suitable  as  a 
porch  lighting  fixture 
w  h  e  n  electrified. 
Magnifying  lens  and 
glass  rosette  door  in 
bottom.  Courtesy  of 
J.    A.    Lehman 


s 
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An  effective  Easter  dinner-table  decoration  is  this  petal-trimmed 
basket  filled  with  favors  beneath  a  crepe-paper  pond-lily.  The 
handle  of  the  basket  is  bound  with  delicate  green  taffeta  ribbon 
held  by  bunches  of  yellow  tulips.     Courtesy  of  May  fair  Playthings 


(Below)  Hand  wrought  iron 
garden  chest,  antique  finish. 
Weather  and  rain  proof. 
Top  10  in.  x  18  in.,  height 
24  in.  Suitable  for  keeping 
papers,  books,  smoking 
articles  and  other  personal 
accessories  in  the  garden. 
Hand  wrought  iron  smoking 
stand,  antique  finish  with 
removable  tray.  Diam.  14 
in.,  height  19  in.  Also  made 
in  tea  table  size.  Courtesy 
of  The  Treasure  Box 


(Above)  Green  painted  wrought  iron  garden  table,  30  in. 
diam.  30  in.  high,  with  wrought  iron  chair  of  original 
design.  Polychrome  glazed  terra  cotta  bowl,  8  x  13  in. 
oval  with  cream  ground  and  green  and  yellow  decora- 
lions.    Courtesy  of  the  Howard  Studios 


ion  from  a  painting  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  by  Frank  Swift  Chas 


500  Davey  Tree  Surgeons— all  regular 
Davey  employes— none  obtainable  elsewhere 


The  only  thing  that  the  Davey  Company  has  to 
sell  is  the  service  of  expert  and  reliable  Tree  Sur- 
geons, whom  it  has  carefully  selected,  thoroughly 
trained,  and  properly  schooled.  There  are  no 
Davey  Tree  Surgeons  except  the  regular  employes 
of  the  Davey  Company— 500  in  number. 

The  selection  of  these  men  is  an  exhaustive 
process  in  itself.  No  men  are  admitted,  no  mat- 
ter how  pressing  the  demand,  except  those  of  the 
right  type.  Unsatisfactory  men  are  eliminated  as 
quickly  as  discovered.  Consequently,  Davey 
Tree  Surgeons  are  uniformly  intelligent,  industri- 
ous, painstaking,  and  of  high  personal  integrity. 

Every  man  is  trained  before  he  is  permitted  to 
enter  the  field  force  of  the  Davey  Company.  This 
training  is  never  done  on  the  trees  or  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  client.  The  Davey  officials,  who  know 
Tree  Surgery  values,  guarantee  the  ability  and 


the  reliability  of  the  experts  whom  they  send  to 
treat  your  priceless  trees. 

The  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery  is  main- 
tained at  a  cost  of  nearly  $50,000  per  year,  to 
give  scienti6c  training  to  regular  employes.  It  is 
open  only  to  men  already  in  the  Davey  organiza- 
tion; and  all  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Company 
— in  order  that  the  service  which  you  buy  may  be 
scientifically  accurate  and  mechanically  perfect. 

No  other  professional  service  costs  so  little  as 
Davey  Tree  Surgery.  There  is  no  place  where  you 
can  buy  so  much  service  per  dollar.  Large-scale 
operation  ($1,250,000.00  in  1924),  plus  this  care- 
ful selection  and  training,  plus  proper  discipline, 
make  Davey  Service  so  reasonable  in  cost. 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are  local  to  you — any- 
where between  Boston  and  Kansas  City,  between 
Canada  and  the  Gulf.  Write  or  wire  Kent,  Ohio. 


Among  prominent  persons  and   insti- 

t lit  ions    served    by    the    Davey    Tree 

Surgeons  are  the  following: 

M.  J.  WHITTALL  ASSOCIATES 
SI'AUNTON    MILITARY  ACADEMY 
DES  MOINES  WATER  WORKS 
AMBASSADOR  A.  I).  HOUGHTON 
COLONEL  HOWARD  S.  BORDEN 
WILLIAM  A.  ROCKEFELLER 
GOUV'ERNEUR  MORRIS 
MASONIC  HOME  OF  MISSOURI 
WILLIAM  GILLETTE 
SIR  CHARLES  B.  GORDON 
MORTON  ARBORETUM 


Attach  this  coupon 

to  your  letterhead 

and  mail  today 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  131  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  offices  ivith  telephone  connections:  New  York,  501  Fifth  Ave..  Telephone:  Murray  Hill  1629;  Albany,  Volckert  Bldg.;  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts Trust  Bldg.;  Philadelphia.  Land  Title  Bldg.;  Washington,  Investment  Bldg.:  Baltimore,  American  Bldg.;  Pittsburgh,  331  Fourth  Ave.; 
Buffalo,  110  Franklin  Street;  Cleveland,  Hippodrome  Bldg.;  Detroit.  General  Motors  Bldg.;  Cincinnati,  Mercantile  Library  fildg.;  Louisville, 
Todd  Bldg.;  Indianapolis,  Lombard  Bldg ;  Chicago.  Westminster  Bldg.;  St.  Louis,  Arcade  Bldg.;  Kansas  City,  Scarritt  Bldg.;  Minneapolis, 
636  Andrus  Bldg  ;  Montreal,  912  Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 


The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 
131  City  Bank  Bldg. 
Kent,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion on  my  part,  please  have  your 
local  representative  examine  my  trees 
and  advise  me  as  to  their  condition 
and  needs. 


''DAVEY   TREE    SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co..  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely  representing  I  hansel  res. 
ment  made  with  the  Davey  Company  and  not  with  an  individual  is  certain  evidence  of  genuineness.  Protect  yourself  from  impostors.  If  anyone  solicits  the  c 
trees  who  is  not  directly  in  our  employ,  and  claims  to  be  a  Davey  man,  write  headquarters  for  his  record.   Save  yourself  from  loss  and  your  trees  f 


£7\  'iMiracle  infflome'zBeautifuina 


SUCH  a  glowing  color-scheme— such 
complete  unity!  Notice  how  in- 
geniously the  furnishings,  although  of 
several  types  and  periods,  have  been 
brought  into  harmony  by  adequate  wall 
treatment  and,  particularly,  by  the  cool, 
quiet  dignity  of  the  flooring. 

Permanent,  noiseless,  rich  in  texture 
and  vibrant  with  color,  Belflor  is  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  many  women  to  new 
possibilities  in  decorating  their  homes. 

Equally  notable  are  the  wearing  qual- 
ities of  this  new  Nairn  flooring.  Belflor 
is  made  of  the  same  sturdy  materials  as 
the  other  Nairn  Inlaid  Linoleums  which 
have  been  recommended  by  the  best 
stores  for  more  than  two  generations. 

Not  only  does  Belflor  Inlaid  cost  less 


than  cheerless  hardwood,  but  it's  less 
trouble  and  cheaper  to  maintain.  It  pro- 
vides a  most  luxurious  background  for 
rugs — does  away  with  the  need  of  sum- 
mer floor-coverings,  too. 

Belflor  never  requires  refinishing  be- 
cause its  prismatic  colors  do  not  wear 
off.  The  inlaid  pattern  goes  clear 
through  to  the  burlap  back.  An  oc- 
casional waxing  keeps  Belflor  beautiful. 

Distinctive  Designs — Ask  us  for  the 
Belflor  Folder  which  shows  the  distinc- 
tive patterns  in  their  rich,  natural  colors. 
They'll  suggest  so  many  ways  to  make 
your  home  more  beautiful. 

Congoleum-Nairn  inc. 


Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Chicago 

Kansas  City        San  Francisco       Atlanta        Minneapolis 
Cleveland         Dallas  Pittsburgh         Nt 


/  Orleans 


NAIRN 


-Bt/flor  Int*,J 


Below— Belflor  Inlaid 


ENLAEB 


LINOLEUM 
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New  Conditions  Revolutionize 
Motor  Car  Design 


T 


RAFFIC  conditions  are  changing   fast 
yesterday  are  now  out  of  date. 


cars  built   almost 


All  Moon  cars  have 
six  cylinders,  im- 
proved four-wheel 
hydraulic  brakes, 
with  special  patented 
steering  gear,  balloon 
tires  and  Duco  finish. 


Thousands  of  miles  of  hard,  fast  roads  tempt  you  to  set 
your  speedometer  at  50  miles,  hour  after  hour. 

The  old'type  lubrication,  threcbearing  crankshaft,  mechanical 
brakes,  are  not  adequate  for  modern  traffic  strains.  The  four- 
bearing  crankshaft  of  the  new  Moon  eliminates  all  vibration. 
Moon's  new  pressure  lubrication  system  stops  undue  wear  at 
sustained  high  speed. 

Balloon  tires  have  come  to  stay  —  but  with  the  old  steering  gear 
they  "shimmy"  and  turn  hard  in  traffic.  With  Moon's  new 
patented  steering  gear,  you  can  park  downtown  in  a  14- foot  space 
with  one  light  twirl  of  the  wheel. 

Bold,  progressive  in  design,  the  beauty  of  the  new  Sedan  body  tells 
its  own  story.  You  will  find  it  the  last  word  in  "smartness"  and 
comfort.  See  this  new  car  and  decide  for  yourself  how  well  Moon 
has  met  the  new  style  and  engineering  demands  in  a  fine  car  at  an 
economical  price. 


ON 


MOON      MOTOR      CAR      COMPANY       ~ 


ST.      LOUIS 
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A  Medium  Sized  Stone  and  Clapboard  House 

An  Inheritance  in  Style  From  Colonial  Days  in  New  Jersey 


Charles  M.  Hart,  Architect 

Side   and   back   view   of   the   home   of   E.   S. 


H.   Pendergast,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.     The  house 
with   white   clapboards   and  a  wood  shingle   roof 


local   quarry  stone 


Photos  by  John    Wallace  Gillies 

Detail  view  of  the  front  entrance  of  the 
Pendergast  home,  showing  simple,  interesting 
construction  of  its  extremely  well  laid  up  walls. 
The  planting  and  pathway  in  front  of  the  house 
are  appropriate  but  exceedingly  simple  as  would 
have  been  the  case  in  the  old  New  Jersey  houses 
of  which  this  is  really  a  reproduction 


The  floor  plan  of  the  Pendergast 
house  is  full  of  unexpected  and 
most  interestingly  planned  com- 
forts and  conveniences.  Every  bit 
of  space  has  been  utilized  in  the 
most  practical  fashion.  If  you 
study  the  plan  carefully  you  will 
how  you  can  look  from  the 
dining  room  into  the  hall,  through 
the  living  room,  out  to  the  very 
windows  of  the  sun  porch.  This 
gives  a  sweep  of  vision  which 
must  greatly  augment  the  sense 
of  space  on  this  floor.  There  is 
also  an  excellent  arrangement  for 
a  study  at  the  extreme  back  end 
of  the  hall.  This  has  its  own  fire- 
place, is  well  lighted  and  so 
planned  that  it  is  practically  shut 
off    from    the    rest    of    the    house 


Plan  for  the  house  of  E.  S.  H.  Pendergast 


First  floor  plan 
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LfS  POUDRES 


Dt 


COMPACTE  REFILLS  -TWO  IN 
A  PACKAGE. WITH  NEW  PUFFS. 


Ihe  matchless /  unvarvina  aua/ilv  of 
COTY  Face  Powder  perfumed 
wit/i  the  enchantirw  COTY  odeurs, 
have  aiverh  them  supreme  favour  witfi 
iwmen  everywhere .  (_f/t  is  essential 
that  all  COTV  creations  he purchas- 
edonly  in  the  oriainaLd.  COTY 
pac^aaes/  lo  6e  assured  of  their  aenuine- 
ness  and  constant  puritu  

(^NEW  COTY  LIP-STICK 

is  in  five  exquisite  shades Qeris&f 

Qapucine,,  Jumen  /  %se%le ,  fnvisibk 


Address  "Befit.  A.D.  4" 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 
Cjo7-  guidance  in  choosing  the  correct 
Face  Powdei-  shade  and  expressive 
perfume  odeur  la  intensify  individuality. 

COTY. 

714  CJifth  Avenue  .CjVewyorL 
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Pennsylvania  Dutch  Colonial  Type 

This    Modification  of  the  Old  Pennsylvania  Plaster  Colonial  House  Is  Exceptionally 

Well  Realized 


Carl  A.  Ziegler,  Architect 

The  house  of  Mr.  Richard  P.  Brown  on  Oak  Road,  Germantown,    The   walls   are   of   common   stone   filled   with   gravel 

mortar  to  give  a  texture  to  the  surface  and  covered  with  government    whitewash.      This    finish    is    particularly    effective 

through    green    foliage.     It    is    a   type   of    wall    very    common    in    Pennsylvania 


Second  floor  plan  of  the  Brotvn  home  with  its  practical,  com- 
pact arrangement  of  sleeping  rooms  and  air  of  genuine  comfort 
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Rugs  of  pure  linen! 

So  effective  yet  so  inexpensive 


Colors  of  bright  or  soft  beauty ; 
remarkable  wearing  quality — yet 
costing  so  little!  This  is  Klearflax 
-^the  only  floor  covering  woven 
entirely  of  linen. 

Linen,  you  know,  takes  and  holds 
color  beautifully.  That  is  why  you 
find  in  Klearflax  rare  color  beauty 
— rich  solid  tones  in  all  the  popular 
shades ;  handsome  Pickwick  color 
mixtures  and  heathers  ;  stripes, 
small  all-overs  and  handsome  bor- 
dered  effects. 

The  Klearflax  texture  blends  per- 
fectly with  the  choice  of  modern 
home  decorations  for  a  rough,  home- 
spun  finish  in  hangings,  upholstery 
and  all  interior  textiles.  You  can 
always  tell  Klearflax  by  its  smart 
look  and  feel — due  to  the  virgin 
flax  of  which  it  is  woven. 

In  Klearflax  you  also  find  all  the 
well  known  wearing  quality  of 
linen.  It  is  woven  into  a  thick, 
heavy,  reversible  body  which  may 


be  turned  for  longer  wear.  It  is 
mothproof  and  practically  burn- 
proof. 

Rugs  and  carpets  of  Klearflax 
linen  mean  a  new  standard  of  clean- 
liness. For  dirt  does  not  become 
embedded  in  its  compactly  woven 
body  but  stays  on  the  surface. 
With  suction  sweeping  and  occa- 
sional  brushing  to  remove  it,  your 
floor  covering  is  always  bright  and 
fresh  and  clean  as  new! 

Let  us  send  you  this 
interesting  booklet 

"Choosing  the  Floor  Covering  for 
your  Interior  Scheme"  is  the  name 
of  a  new  booklet  which  shows  in 
color  all  the  Klearflax  designs  and 
colors,  and  gives  full  information 
about  this  unique  floor  fabric.  We 
will  gladly  send  it  free  and  tell  you 
where  you  can  see  Klearflax.  Just 
mail  coupon.  The  Klearflax  Linen 
Looms,    Inc.,    Duluth,    Minnesota ; 


New  York,  Textile  Building,  295 
Fifth  Ave. 

Notice  these  Klearflax  prices ! 

In  what  other  floor  covering  can 
you  get  such  beauty  and  wear  at 
these  prices  ?     Seamless  rugs  : 

9x12 $49.00 

8  x  10 38.00 

6x   9 26.00 

4'6"x7'6". 16.50 

3!x6' 9.00 

27  x  54 5-00 

Seamless  carpeting  in  above  widths, 
any   length,   $4.10    a    square  yard. 


The  Klea 
Duluth 

rflax 
Mil 

Linen  Looms, 

Inc. 

Please  send  m 
formation  ab 
and  Carpets. 

e  free 
>ut  Kl 

your  h 
arflax 

-mklet 

line. 

of  in- 
Rugs       1 

Name 

City 

A 

&  D 

Apul        1 

Klearflax 

LINEN  RUGS  &*  CARPETING 

JromThe  Klearjlajc  Linen  Looms,  Inc. 

DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 
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Details  of  Two  Delightful  Rooms 

The  Furnishings  and  Fittings  of  These  Two  Rooms  Were  Brought  Together  with  Artistic 
Sense  and  Appreciation  of  Home-Like  Quality 


Courtesy  of  Peggy  Dents 


The  room  at  the  right  was  inspired  by  the 
Louis  XVth  period.  An  interesting  poudreuse 
of  that  time,  French  inlay  ivith  brass  mount- 
ing, is  used  as  a  dressing  table.  The  mirror  is 
of  etched  glass  decorated  with  crystal  rosettes. 
The  brackets  are  of  hand-carved  gilt  wood, 
decorated  with  blue-birds  and  Saxe  flowers. 
The  chair  is  a  copy  of  an  old  model  of  stained 
walnut,  upholstered  with  Aubusson  tapestry. 
An  amusing  little  waste-basket  is  painted  in 
soft    French   colors 


The  room  below  embraces  a  variety  of  periods 
of  furniture.  A  Romanoff  coffee  table,  with 
brass  mountings,  is  the  important  feature. 
Around  it  are  grouped  a  French  bergere,  and 
a  sofa  of  graceful  lines  with  Queen  Anne 
woodwork  both  upholstered  with  satin. 
Beautiful  French  made  cushions  decorate  the 
sofa  of  velvets,  satins  and  gold  embroideries, 
are  used  to  create  their  charm.  A  copy  of  an 
old  Italian  painting  is  on  the  wall  and  the 
flowers  are  made  of  shells  as  is  the  fashion 
today 


Photos  by  M.   Li.   Heivitt 
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Making  the  Floor  Interesting 

For  Beauty  and  Service,   Old  Effects  Are  Got  by  New  Materials 
By  ALWYN  T.  COVELL 


I 


N    the    matter 

of  floors,  as  in 

many    other 

instances    in 

architecture 

today,  we  are 
going  forward  in  the  mak- 
ing of  new  materials  and 
in  perfecting  their  manu- 
facture, and  at  the  same 
time  we  are  going  back  to 
the  architecture  of  the  an- 
cients for  old  ideas. 

Most  conspicuous,  of 
late,  among  additions  to 
the  resources  of  the  archi- 
tect and  the  interior  deco- 
rator have  been  the  vari- 
ous means  by  which  the 
effect  of  tesselated  marble 
floors  may  be  achieved. 
The  floor  of  actual  mar- 
ble, laid  in  alternating 
squares  is,  in  many  cases, 
disproportionately  preten- 
tious. It  establishes  a  cer- 
tain scale  of  architectural 
enrichment,  connoting 
wrought    bronze    and    carved    walnut;    cer-  Linoleum  patterns  and  colorings  have  been 

tainly  it  is  "out  of  scale,"  both  architecturally  definitely  extended  in  their  scope  to  provide 
and  economically  in  respect  to  the  average  beautiful  and  lasting  floors  for  every  room  in 
house,  which  brings  us  directly  to  the  point      the  house.    The  choice  of  tile  patterns  for  the 


A   living  room  that  attains  dignity  without  sacrificing  charm.    The  floor  is   laid  in 

rubber  tile  of  striking  pattern,  and  shows  the  use  of  small  rugs  in  connection  with  this 

type  of  flooring 


design  of  the  new  linoleums  was  a  sound  one, 
both  architecturally  and  technically.  Archi- 
tecturally, variations  on  tile  motifs  logically 
express  the  idea  of  floors,  and  technically  they 
lend  themselves  naturally  to  the  material. 

A  mistake  I  have  frequently  had  to  correct 
in  some  people's  idea  of  linoleum  is  that  the 


where  the  manufacturer  appears  and  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  lay,  whether  in  new  or 
old  buildings,  floors  which  are  not  only  beau- 
tiful and  interesting,  but  permanent  as  well. 

In  linoleum,  in  cork  tile  and  in  rubber  tile, 
the  decorator  has  means  at  hand  for  laying 
floors  that  will  definitely  aid  the  whole  effect 

of  a  room.     And     

the  manufac- 
turers have  not 
only  been  con- 
stantly improving 
the  material  con- 
sistency of  their 
products,  but  they 
have  been  extend- 
ing the  range  of 
their  patterns  and 
colorings. 

Linoleum,  of 
the  inlaid  type, 
is  probably  more 
familiar  to  most 
people  than  floor- 
ing of  cork  or 
rubber,  yet  it  is 
only  within  the 
last  few  years 
that  there  has 
been  any  general 
awakening  to  the 
fact  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  rea- 
son, esthetic  or 
otherwise,  why 
the  use  of  lino- 
leum should  be 
confined  to 
kitchens    and 

bathrooms.  The  notion  arose  and  persisted,  tile  and  marble  effects  are  in  the  nature  of 
no  doubt,  from  the  old  limitation  of  patterns  imitations,  whereas  nothing  could  be  more 
and  colorings.     Such  a  thing  as  a  linoleum  in      erroneous.     Linoleum,  as  a  material,  does  not 


Where   architecture    and   interior    decoration    unite  to  create  a  formal  interior,  the  cork  tile  floor 

in  alternating  squares  completes  the  picture.    Further   richness    is   added   to    this   flooring    by    the 

nuirbleized  effect  in  the  squares 


very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible problem,  but  it  is 
a  very  wise  solution  as 
well.  Floors  should  be 
interesting,  but  not  too  in- 
teresting and,  above  all, 
they  should  look  unmis- 
takably   like    floors. 

Even  the  device  of  mar- 
bleizing  some  of  the 
squared  patterns  is  not 
done  \\  ith  the  intention  of 
imitating  marble.  The 
era  of  real  architectural 
knavery  went  out  when 
it  ceased  to  be  the  fashion 
to  paint  rich  "graining" 
on  woodwork.  When 
linoleum  is  made  in  pat- 
terns of  large,  plain 
squares,  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  keep  the  white 
squares  looking  clean  — 
hence  the  purpose  of  prac- 
tical consideration,  not  de- 
ception, is  served. 

The  new  linoleums  find 
particularly  effective  uses 
in  the  solarium  and  in  halls  and  foyers,  and 
their  use  in  the  plans  of  many  architects  and 
decorators  recently  is  widely  influencing  their 
use  in  other  parts  of  houses  and  apartments. 
An  important  advantage  of  linoleum,  quite 
aside  from  its  marked  decorative  value  is  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  laid  over  old  floors,  en- 
tirely transforming  the  whole  room  and  af- 
fording a  definite  and  attractive  basis  for  a 
decorative  scheme.  No  interior  is  too  large 
or  too  small,  too  formal  or  too  informal  for 
a'  linoleum  floor. 

The  decora- 
tive factors  in 
flooring  of  cork 
or  rubber  tile  are 
the  same  as  those 
that  can  be  cited 
for  inlaid  lin- 
oleum, with  a 
difference  in  sub- 
stance affording 
somewhat  greater 
resiliency  for 
cork  and  rubber. 
The  yearly 
widening  use  of 
all  three  types  of 
flooring  is, 
among  other 
things,  a  definite 
evidence  of  the 
aid  that  art 
brings  to  indus- 
try, because  the 
widened  range  of 
use,  and  the  spe- 
cification of  lin- 
oleum, cork  and 
rubber  by  the 
most  exacting 
architects  a  n  d  v* 
decorators  is  due  ' 
to  design  rather  than  to  fundamental  improve- 
ment in  the  materials  themselves. 

The   element   of   design    in    these    floorings 


black  and  white,  for  instance,  or  in  a  random  need  to  imitate  anything  and  the  utilization  embraces  color  schemes  as  well  as  patterns — 
tile  pattern  of  grays,  greens  and  browns  was  of  tile  and  marble  patterns  is  not  only  a  legiti-  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  archi- 
unheard  of.  mate  solution  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a      tect  and  decorator  alike.     It  is  now  possible 
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FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


EXHIBITION 


FINE 

QUEEN  ANNE 

OAK 

DRESSER 

(Circa  1710) 


The  silver  displayed 
is  typical  of  the 
many  fine  pieces  of 
Queen  Anne  and 
Georgian  silver 
em  bodied  in  our 
present  collection, 
which  are  so  accept- 
able for  wedding 
presents. 


Stair^AndreW 


OF 
LONDON 


m 


45  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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(Left)  An  un- 
usually interest- 
in!:  and  effec- 
tive use  of  en- 
caustic tiling,  in 
which  the  ar- 
chitects have 
expressed  much 
of  the  old  char- 
acter of  the  ma- 
terial by  laying 
the  tiles  with 
raked  joints 


(Right)  The 
floor  problem 
of  foyer  or  en- 
trance hall,  as 
in  this  apart- 
ment, finds  an 
effective  solu- 
tion in  tesse- 
lated  patterns 
in  rubber  tiling 


to  select  linoleums,  cork  or  rub- 
ber tiling  in  any  color  scheme 
ranging  from  strikingly  contrast- 
ing patterns  in  black  and  white  to 
softly  harmonized  combinations  of 
colors  as  delicate  as  pastel  shades. 

Most  decorators,  especially 
where  large  floor  areas  are  in- 
volved, regard  linoleum  or  cork 
or  rubber  tile  as  a  basic  material, 
and  advocate  the  use  of  fabric 
rugs  in  addition  to  them,  each  set- 
ting off  the  other. 

Ancient  as  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon is  another  flooring  material 
which  is  now  enjoying  a  renais- 
sance of  popularity — encaustic  til- 
ing. The  skill  of  the  ancient  in 
baking  and  glazing  clay  for  tiles, 
and  the  high  degree  of  art  at- 
tained by  them  are  too  well  known 
to  call  for  commentary  here.  Our 
thoughts  on  encaustic  tile  for 
flooring,  as  a  part  of  the  new 
decorative  consciousness  that  is 
making  floors  more  interesting,  lie 
rather  in  the  direction  of  their 
newly   revived   popularity. 

Here,  again,  the  material  found 
a  ready  acceptance  and 
wide  use  by  discriminating 
architects  and  decorators 
as  soon  as  the  manufac- 
turers produced  good  de- 
signs and  good  colorings. 
The  best  of  the  encaustic 
tiles  which  have  been  de- 
veloped in  patterns  are 
those  based  on  old  Italian, 
Spanish,  Tunisian  and 
Moravian  tiles,  and  the 
studiousness  with  which 
certain  manufacturers  are 
reproducing  these,  not 
only  in  coloring,  but  in 
the  primitive  quality  of 
the  originals  assures  a  fu- 
ture for  this  very  interest- 
ing type  of  floor  as  impor- 
tant as  its  past.  In  plain 
encaustic  tiling  the  effect 
of  the  floor  depends  upon 
the  color  and  kind  of 
glaze  in  the  tiles,  and  on 
the  shapes  of  the  units. 


The  floor 


h  squares  of  linoleum 
oloring 


An 


interesting  rubber-tile  floor  in  the  locker  room  of  the  North  Hills  Country  Club, 
in  Philadelphia 


In  addition  to  plain  square  tiles  ' 
in  a  wide  range  of  really  beautiful 
colors  and  glazes,  from  dull  mott 
to  the  highest  faience,  there  are 
hexagonal  tile  units,  and  tiles  of 
varied  shape  to  lay  in  such  a  way 
as  to  create  pattern  simply  in  the 
laying  and  cement  joining. 

Flooring,  certainly,  has  been 
revolutionized  by  the  new  ma- 
terials and  the  new  developments 
in  old  materials.  Where  formerly  . 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in* 
remodeling  old  interiors  lay  in 
how  to  treat  the  floor,  this  is  now 
one  of  the  least  difficult  details  to 
solve  because  cork,  linoleum  and 
rubber  tiling  may  be  laid  over  old 
floors  and  at  the  same  time  may 
furnish  the  most  striking  decora- 
tive keynote  for  the  new  treat- 
ment. 

Great  depth  and  richness  of 
effect  are  often  added  to  cork  and 
linoleum  tile  floors  by  means  of 
waxing,  which  also  aids  in  preserv- 
ing the  surface  and  adds  to  the 
ease  of  cleaning  the  floor  and 
keeping  it  clean.  The  marbleized 
effects,  especially,  are 
aided  by  wax  treatment 
and  in  the  case  of  the 
linoleum  tilings  several 
coats  of  good  floor  var- 
nish are  often  used  to  ac- 
complish the  same  result. 
Tesselated  floors  of 
cork,  rubber  or  linoleum 
tile  are  yearly  being  more 
extensively  used  by  archi- 
tects and  decorators  in  the 
finest  apartments  and 
houses,  nor  should  it  be 
supposed  that  these  floors 
are  regarded  as  less  ex- 
pensive substitutes  for 
actual  marble.  For  most 
purposes  they  represent* 
better  choice  than  marb/3 
because  they  provide  a 
more  pleasing  walking 
surface,  one  that  is  both 
noiseless  and  resilient. 
From  a  decorative  expe- 
( Con  tinned  on  page  87) 
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5 TONE  walls  bring  to  a  home  the 
charm  of  old  forgotten  far-off 
things — ivied  castles  of  other  days, 
and  dim  cathedrals  in  distant  lands. 

Like  the  stone  used  in  these  storied 
walls,  Indiana  Limestone  will  impart 
to  your  home  the  same  old-time, 
elusive  charm.  Its  mellow  richness 
of  coloring,  its  smoothness  of  tex- 
ture, its  rugged  endurance  will  make 
of  your  home  a  citadel  of  beauty 
and  strength  that  will  live  proudly 
through  the  years. 


Our  handsomely  illustrated  booldet, 
"Distinctive  Houses  of  Indiana 
Limestone,"  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request.  Address,  Indiana  Lime' 
stone  Quarrymeris  Association,  Box 
77(5,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


Win.  H.  Noll 

Residence, 

Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 

C.  R.  Weatherhogg, 

Architect 
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Imagination    and    Knowledge   Are    Com- 
bined in  Modern  Building  Products 


(Continued  from  page  31) 


I  Gregory,  Architect 
A   deligluful   interior  in  the  home   of  Robert  M. 
Haig,  the  walls  finished  in  plaster  with  Mr.  Greg- 
ory's   unvarying   skill    in    creating   "textures"    for 
building  materials 


need  not  feel  hampered  by  work- 
ing with  a  historic  material  whose 
every  secret  and  possibility  had 
been  discovered  by  generations  of 
predecessors.  An  illustration  of  this 
principle  is  the  landscape  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  where  a  cold  temperature 
creates  northern  plant  forms  under 
a  southern  sun.  The  country 
around  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia has  a  landscape  not  unlike 
that  of  England,  yet,  since  it  lies 


forces  man  to  change  his  technique 
and,  by  preventing  him  from  copy- 
ing successfully  without  modifica- 
tion the  historic  patterns  evolved 
in  Northwestern  Europe,  opens  up 
before  him  new  horizons.  The  de- 
signer and  his  craftsmen  are  im- 
pelled to  go  to  the  roots  of  art, 
to  understand  its  underlying  prin- 
ciples, and  then  to  apply  the  tra- 
ditions of  centuries  imaginatively 
to  the  new  conditions  of  America, 
working  directly  and   freely  with 


A  cement  house  built  up  on  interlocking  tiles,  the  architecture  an 

interesting    adaptation    or    rather    modification     of     the     French 

chateau  manner 


in  the  same  latitude  with  Madrid 
and  Rome,  it  has  the  intense  clear 
sunlight  of  Spain  and  Italy.  This 
clear,  hard  light  searches  out  every 
detail  of  architecture,  brings  out 
edges  and  shadows  as  crisp  as  steel, 
and  takes  the  glow  out  of  soft, 
dark,  harmonious  colors  which  are 
beautiful  in  the  mistier  atmos- 
phere of  North  Europe.  Such  a 
fundamental   difference   in    nature 


native  materials,  and  developing 
new  modes  until  a  new  art  and 
style  is  finally  created. 

This  development  of  American 
arts  and  crafts  is  proceeding  on 
sound  lines.  The  greatest  advance 
occurs  in  just  those  regions  in 
which  the  lessons  of  the  history  of 
art  teach  us  that  it  would  occur 
— namely,  in  localities  where  a 
new   inspiration    lays    hold    of    an 


ancient  local  tradition  and  builds  a 
new  art  upon  it.  This  reawaken- 
ing is  taking  place  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  traditions  established  by 
the  first  Englishman  landing  in 
Colonial  America  are  being  re- 
vitalized ;  and  in  the  southwestern 
country,  on  the  South  Pacific  Coast 
and  in  the  Southwest,  where  the 
even  more  ancient  traditions  of 
Colonial  Spaniard  and  native  In- 
dian are  reviving  with  a  rich  imag- 
inative inspiration,  extraordinarily 
dramatic.  This  architecture  of  the 
Southwest  is  today  possibly  the 
most  promising,  as  it  is  the  most 
unexpected,  art  movement  in  the 
United  States. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican Wing  of  the  Metropolitan 
Art  Museum  .last  year  is  a  recog- 
nition coming  from  our  most 
learned  art  authorities,  of  our  na- 
tive achievement.  Already  the 
event  is  a  sensation  among  the  art 
public.  The  exhibits  are  confined 
to  the  English  Colonial  period,  the 
Southwest  being  not  yet  repre- 
sented, but  the  result  more  than 
confirms  the  testimony  of  a  few 
critics  who,  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  have  been  urging  the  public 
to  perceive  the  worth  of  American 
traditions.  True,  the  achievement 
is  a  modest  one,  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  richness  of  Flor- 
ence or  Venice,  but — here  is  the 
essential  fact  —  it  is  sound  and 
thorough,  and  its  range  takes  in 
most  of  the  craftsmen's  materials 
— masonry,  wood,  metals,  glass, 
textiles.  Those  who  know  this 
tradition  feel  that  on  its  modest 
two  centuries  of  experience  would 
have  been  erected  a  splendid  super- 
structure of  art,  had  not  the  Vic- 
torian influence  and  the  coming  of 
the  machine  strangled  it.  The  Eu- 
ropean experts  who  are  somewhat 
puzzled  by  it,  and  who  are  in- 
clined to  underrate  it,  do  not  real- 
ize that  it  resembles  in  some  ways 
the  same  stage  of  development  as 
the  primitive  craftsmanship  of  me- 
dieval Europe  in  rustic  districts, 
where  the  effect  of  the  fall  of 
Rome  had  forced  a  return  to  a 
simpler  practice.  But  they  for- 
get that  on  this  very  primitive 
early  European  craftsmanship  was 
founded  the  Renaissance  achieve- 
ment, and  that  from  out  these 
country  towns  and  hillsides  came 
the  master  painters  and  sculptors 
of  Italy. 

In  this  tradition  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  are  several  regions, 
where,  as  in  all  art  developments, 
the  technique  varied,  and  the  use 
of  certain  materials  was  carried 
further  in  some  cases  than  in 
others.  There  is  the  wood,  iron, 
silver,  pewter  and  tin  of  New 
England,  the  stone,  slate  and  glass 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  brick  and 
the  garden  crafts  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia — all  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  a  sound  technique  with 
the  distinctiveness  of  its  own  local- 
ity stamped  on  it  as  clear  as  any 
hall-mark. 

Equally  solid,  but  entirely  dif- 
ferent, is  the  architecture  founded 
on   the  Latin   and   Indian  culture 
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of  the  Southwest,  a  product  of  a 
richer  and  older  civilization  than 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  more  mystic  and 
more  sensuous,  dramatic  because 
set  in  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  of 
nature,  in  mountain  and 
decorative  tree  and  plant,  m  a 
glittering  golden  light.  In  the 
South  Pacific  Coast,  where  the 
Spanish  predominates,  this  art  is 
more  sophisticated,  and  in  the 
Southwest,  where  the  Indian  cul- 
ture remains,  it  is  more  primitive. 
If  history  repeats  itself,  this  older, 
southern  dying  art,  fertilized  in- 
to new  fruitfulness  by  northern 
energy,  may  form  a  parallel  to 
what  happened  in  archaic  Greece, 
in  medieval  Tuscany,  Venice,  and 
the  Isle-de-France. 

Modern  craftsmanship  is  mak- 
ing swift  progress  in  developing 
the  possibilities  of  our  native  mate- 
rials, bringing  out  new  ideas  of 
decoration,  color  and  texture,  in 
harmony  with  the  conditions  of 
the  natural  setting  in  which  the 
materials  are  displayed.  After  all, 
a  building  is  never  a  thing  apart 
— it  is  at  most  a  center  of  interest 
in  a  larger  picture,  which  is  either 
a  bit  of  landscape,  if  the  building 
is  in  the  country,  or  else  a  group 
view  of  the  several  buildings  in 
a  typical  city  block. 

Although  there  are  many  ele- 
ments in  this  technical  progress, 
the  most  important  are  color  and 
texture.  In  color  and  texture,  the 
development  is  toward  a  direct, 
honest  treatment  of  the  material,  \ 
to  bring  out  its  own  individual 
quality  as  interestingly  as  possible. 
In  other  words,  to  make  stone 
seem  stoney  and  wood  seem 
wooden,  and  not  to  imitate  one 
material  in  another,  a  practice 
which  is  always  something  of  a 
sham  at  best,  and  which  is  almost 
impossible  as  a  practical  fact.  Ex- 
perimenters who  are  more  scien- 
tific than  artistic,  are  always  try- 
ing to  reproduce  some  of  nature's 
materials  in  a  man-made  substi- 
tute, usually  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy, but  they  are  almost  never 
successful,  and  they  either  give  up 
the  attempt,  or  else  face  the  facts 
and  try  to  develop  the  inherent 
characteristics  of  their  new  prod- 
uct, sometimes  with  striking  re- 
sults. A  fine  illustration  of  this 
truth  is  the  long  tremendous  ef- 
forts made  for  over  twenty  years 
to  perfect  a  technique  for  concrete 
and  portland  cement  products.  The 
first  attempts  were  generally  imi- 
tations of  stone,  but,  except  for 
some  excellent  results  in  ornamen- 
tal cast  stone  which  were  almost 
as  expensive  as  natural  stone  un- 
less many  units  were  cast,  the  re- 
sults satisfied  nobody.  This  early 
failure  led  architects  to  avoid 
cement  materials,  or  else  to  coyer 
them  up  with  a  facing  or  coating 
of  another  material,  like  cut  stone 
or  marble,  which  could  be  treaty1 
artistically.  The  experiment  wira 
concrete  products  continued,  how- 
ever, and  very  recently  favor- 
able results  are  appearing.  They 
chiefly  centre  about  the  sur- 
facing of  the  concrete  while  still 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Interesting  Library,  Georgian  Type 


Dining  Room  Suites 


Sofas 


Embroidered  Tapestries 


Bedroom  Suites 

Chairs 

Flemish  Tapestries 

Tables 

Benches 

Antiques 

Cabinets 

Chaise  Longes 

Screens 

Commodes 

Needlework 

Paintings 

Crystal  Mirrors 

Desks 

Porta  Fiores 

Carved  Wood  Mirror. 

Daybeds 

Porcelains 

Iron  Consoles 

Phonographs 

Lamps  and  Shades 

Carved  Wood  Consoles           Andirons 

Crystal  Tress 

Waterford  Glass 

Radios 

Iron  Garden  Furniture 

FURNITURE,  ETC.,  TO  ORDER  TO  SPECIAL  DESIGN 


Entree  to  our  showrooms  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 


The  Albano  [ompanyinc 

SHOWROOMS 

119   WEST   40TH    STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Factory:  306-308-310  East  47th  Street 
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The  Progress  of  Wrought  Iron  in  America 


(Continued  from  page  43) 


Contemporary  Reminiscences 

( 1  ontinued  from  pc 
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A  wrought  iron  vestibule  screen  used  in  the  residence  of 
E.  P.  Harwell  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


are  the  Medieval  Germans,   Nor- 
wegians and  Swiss. 

The  early  history  of  iron  work, 
as  of  all  the  crafts,  is  purely  utili- 
tarian. Highly  trained  vassals 
were  retained  by  feudal  kings  and 
robber  barons  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  produce  weapons  and 
armor,  as  well  as  locks  and  hinges 
for  their  castles.  Not  only  the 
safety  of  individuals,  but  the 
integrity  of  nations,  depended  on 
the  products  of  the  smith's  ham- 
mer. An  important  item  in  the 
iron  work  of  the  day  was  the 
strap  hinges  attached  to  oaken 
doors  to  strengthen  the  sturdy 
planks,  and  as  the  vassal  smiths 
grew  in  skill,  these  straps  were 
designed  in  scroll  form — one  of 
the  earliest  forms  of  embellishment 
in  wrought  iron.  In  England,  at 
first,  only  crude  straps  of  inferior 
iron  were  wrought  in  rude  huts  in 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  but  by  the  Nor- 
man period,  and  even  earlier,  in 
Italy     and     Germany,     the     craft 


showed  a  definite  decorative  value. 
Iron  work  grew  in  beauty  and 
utility,  culminating  in  the  splen- 
didly wrought  defensive  gates, 
fences  and  balustrades  of  the  17th 
century.  The  church  naturally 
played  an  important  part  in  this 
development,  with  her  demands 
for  skilled  design  in  chancels, 
grilles,  altar  rails  and  other  orna- 
mental pieces. 

In  these  earlier  days  England 
held  first  place  in  the  craft,  but 
her  leadership  came  to  an  end  in 
the  15th  century,  and  iron  work 
sank  to  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  days 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  All  of  his 
work  in  armor  and  weapons  was 
done  by  foreigners  —  which  was 
small  wonder,  for  in  Spain,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries the  art  was  at  its  height.  In 
Italy  especially  the  late  Gothic 
and  early  Renaissance  work  was 
excellent,  serving  as  an  inspiration 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  might 
even  be  classed  as  the  finest  prod- 


is  filled  with  poems,  stories,  anec- 
dotes,  and  epigrams  and  is  never 
at  fault.  At  a  lecture-recital,  a 
few  days  after  the  Boyd  luncheon, 
1  heard  him  recite  poems  he  and 
others  had  written,  for  more  than 
an  hour  and  not  once  did  he  refer 
to  notes.  I  would  walk  a  mile 
to  hear  him  talk,  recite,  or  give 
a  lecture,  not  once  but  five  times 
a  week.  He  has  nothing  of  the 
"platform  manner"  about  him, 
none  of  the  professional  lecturer's 
gravity,  pomposity,  or  false  amia- 
bility. He  is  not  constantly  being 
"reminded"  of  some  irrelevant  and 
banal  joke.  He  is  all  charm, 
with  the  charm  that  inspires  af- 
fection and  demands  admiration. 
So  small  and  elf-like  that  I  felt  a 
wish  to  put  him  in  a  glass-and-gold 
box  and  take  him  home  with  me, 
he  is  yet  one  of  the  greatest,  one 
of  the  biggest  men  I  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting. 

He  is  without  false  modesty. 
He  believes  he  is  the  greatest  liv- 
ing master  of  English  prose,  and 
there  are  ample  grounds  for  his 
belief.  At  the  P.E.N.  Club  din- 
ner when  he  was  asked  if  he 
would  recite  some  of  his  poems  he 
answered,  "I'll  recite  as  many  as 
you  like."  And  when  his  recita- 
tions were  greeted  with  genuine 
enthusiasm,  he  said,  "I  could  keep 
this  up  indefinitely.  It  is  such 
a  rare  pleasure  to  find  people  who 
care  to  hear  poetry  that  I  am 
liable  to  exhaust  your  capacity  for 
it.  But,  although  I  am  eager  to 
recite,  I  am  also  intelligent.  The 
moment  you  begin  to  be  impolite, 
I  shall  desist." 

When  he  recites  poetry  he 
swings  from  side  to  side  with  the 
rhythm.  Boyd  tells  me  that  this 
is  something  that  he  has  developed 
during    the    past    few    years    since 
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he  and  Stephen  MacKenna  have 
been  playing  the  concertina  Und 
singing  Irish  songs  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  that  instrument.  In 
his  "Portraits:  Real  and  Imagi- 
nary" Boyd  paints  a  happy  picture 
of  these  two  inveterate  talkers, 
Stephens  and  MacKenna,  sitting 
in  MacKenna's  library,  "the  be- 
loved concertina"  with  which 
MacKenna  plays  Irish  folk  music 
"reposing  on  the  piano,"  and  01 
the  talk  between  them  of  the  mar- 
vels of  the   Irish  language. 

Stephens's  origins  no  one  has 
traced.  No  one,  apparently,  know! 
just  where  he  was  born.  He  was 
a  street  gamin  in  Dublin  and  his 
boyhood  and  youth  was  one  of 
abject  poverty.  He  educated  him- 
self, learned  stenography,  and  was 
working  in  a  solicitor's  office  when 
he  was  discovered  by  "AE."  At 
that  time  he  had  already  written 
not  only  a  great  number  of  poems, 
but  his  masterpiece,  "The  Crock 
of  Gold,"  which  existed  in  manu- 
script in  the  form  of  stenogra- 
pher's notebooks  filled  with  writ- 
ing in  indelible  pencil.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  discovery  by  "AE,"  he 
had  sent  many  of  the  stories  which 
afterward  were  highly  praised, 
but  they  had  come  back  to  him 
from  the  editors.  What  ignited 
the  divine  fire  within  him  has  not 
yet  been  told. 

The  great  task  that  Stephens  % 
has  set  himself  to  accomplish  is, 
in  his  own  words,  "to  supply 
Europe  with  a  new  mythology  to 
take  the  place  of  the  threadbare 
mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome." 
He  has  undertaken  to  resurrect 
the  ancient  cycle  of  Gaelic  epics 
and  retell  them  in  his  own  grace- 
ful and  charming  style.  Two  of 
these  volumes  have  already  ap- 
peared. 


Modern  reproduction   of  locks  and  hinges  after  Colonial  models 


The  Progress  of  Wrought  Iron  in  America 


uct  of  the  iron  worker's  art. 
Spain,  with  her  exquisite  regas  or 
choir  screens,  soon  became  a  close 
second.  In  France,  under  the  stim- 
I'lus  given  the  arts  by  Louis  14th, 
wrought  iron  work  was  produced 
on  a  scale  never  before  equalled — 
town  houses  and  chateaux  had 
their  costly  entrance  gates  and 
balustrades  frequently  gilded  or 
painted  in  bright  colors.  Much 
of  this  French  work,  however,  al- 
ready savored  of  the  baroque,  and 
lacked  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
design  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
work. 

Inspired  by  France,  England 
showed  a  revived  interest,  and  the 
colonists  brought  their  own  iron 
workers  to  the  new  world.  The 
fascinating  iron  balconies  which 
even  now  are  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque features  of  New  Orleans, 
were  the  work  of  French  and 
Spanish  artisans,  while  the  col- 
onial homes  farther  to  the  north 
furnish  countless  examples  of  vig- 


orous English  and  early  Amer- 
ican work.  It  was  with  the  in- 
troduction of  cast  iron — a  labor- 
saving  innovation  for  the  most 
part  quite  lacking  in  individuality 
and  artistic  value — that  wrought 
iron  fell  into  a  state  of  desuetude, 
a  state  from  which  it  has  only  re- 
cently been  rescued  by  lovers  of 
beautiful  craftsmanship. 

One  particular  phase  of  metal 
work  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
namely  its  decorative  value  in  the 
interior  of  the  home.  Such  pieces 
as  consoles,  screens,  mirrors,  fire- 
place seats,  andirons  have  found 
great  favor  and  are  being  used 
more  and  more  by  the  discerning 
decorator.  . 

For  the  illustrations  of  thir\^ 
article  credit  is  due  Arthur  Tod- 
hunter,  Kan  tack ,  Heath  &  War- 
man,  Inc.,  The  W .  Irving  Forge, 
Inc.,  Edward  F.  Caldwell  &  Co., 
Ferro-Studio,  Inc.,  Samuel  Yellin, 
Ferrobrandt,  Inc.,  Oscar  B.  Bach 
and  Wm.  II.  lackson   Co. 
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11  inches 
wide  by  15 
inches  deep. 
Strong  hand 
some  half  leather 
binding  beautiful- 
ly  embossed  and 
decorated  in  gold. 


In  Two  Large, 
Handsome  Volumes 

HIS    magnificent   work   contains   actual    color    reproductions   of    the 

world-famous   "Old   Masters"   which    thousands   upon   thousands   of 

Americans   yearly    travel    all    over    Europe   to   see    and   study.      You 

no  longer  need  leave  your  own  home  to  see  these  famous  masterpieces. 

We  bring  them  to  you  to  your  very  doorstep. 

Just  think  of  possessing  in   actual  colors   a  beautiful   reproduction 

of  the  Mona  Lisa — the  most  famous  picture  in   the  world — "The 

Angelus"  by  Frangois  Millet,  "The  Judgment  of  Paris"  by  Rubens, 

"Venus   and   Adonis"   by  the   great   Titian,    Turner's   wonderful 

Marine  Pictures,  the  famous  portrait  of  King  Philip  of  Spain  by 

the  immortal  Velasquez,  and  nearly   100  others — nlmost  equally 

famous — the  choice  of  the  entire  art-loving  world ! 

It's  just  as  though  you  visited  the  Louvre  and   Luxembourg 

Galleries  in  Paris — the  National,  Tate  and  Guildhall  in  London, 

the  Wallace  Collection,  and  many  others  —  yet  you  don't  even 

have  to  stir  from  your  chair.  And  instead  of  seeing  the  pictures 

once  and  then  hurriedly,  as  you  do  in  visiting  the  galleries, 

you  can  have  them  to  own  and  live  with  year  in  and  year  out. 

Over  $5,000,000  Worth  of  Paintings 


Some  of  the 
Painters  Included 


Archer 

Leighton 

Bompard 

Lawrence 

Botticelli 

Lucas 

Bouveret 

Mauve 

Brett 

Meissonier 

Brown 

Millet 

Cazin 

Morland 

Chaplin 

Murillo 

Clark 

Peacock 

Constable 

Rembrandt 

Corot 

Reni 

Correggio 

Reynolds 

Crome 

Riviere 

Da  Vinci 

Romney 

Detaille 

Rossetti 

Duverger 

Rubens 

Fragonard 

Sadler 

Furse 

Sargent 

Gainsborough 

Stanley 

Gore 

Steen 

Gceuze 

Stone 

Guthrie 

Swan 

Hals 

Titian 

Henner 

Troyon 

Holbein 

Tuke 

Holiday 

Turner 

Hook 

Velasquez 

Hunt 

Walker 

Israels 

Waller 

Landseer 

Watts 

Latour 

Webster 

Le   Brun 

Whistler 

Legros 

Zorn 

The  paintings  in  this  great  collection  are  those 
which  are  talked  of  and  discussed  by  intellectual 
people  everywhere — paintings  with  which  every 
well-educated  person  should  be  familiar.  They 
represent  canvases  valued  at  over  Five  Million 
Dollars. 

There  could  be  no  more  elevating,  pleasurable 
way  to  spend  leisure  hours  than  in  studying  the 
works  of  these  masters — like  fine  books,  they  be- 
come dear  old  friends  in  whose  companionship  you 
will  find  untold  inspiration  and  happiness. 

This  is  true  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the 
originals  or  not.  If  you  have,  these  volumes  will 
enable  you  to  live  over  and  over  again  your  visits 
to  the  great  galleries — if  you  have  not  seen  the 
originals,  they  will  open  up  an  entirely  new  field 
of  almost  ecstatic  pleasure. 

And  the  children — don't  let  them  grow  up  with- 
out the  refining  influence  of  these  great  painters — 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  appreciate 
the  real  and  the  beautiful.  Art  is  as  much  of  a 
requisite  to  a  liberal  education  as  music — nay, 
more  so,  for  everyone  with  eyesight  can  find  a 
wonderful  satisfaction  in  art,  and  not  everyone 
has  an  ear  for  music. 

A  REAL  LIBRARY  OF  ART 

"Famous  Paintings"  is  more  than  a  mere  collec- 
tion   of    pictures.     It    is    published    in    co-operation 


ENTHUSIASTIC  COMMENTS  FROM  OWNERS 

"  'Famous  Paintings'  have  been  the  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  the  members  of  our  family  and  a  number 
of  our  friends.      Am   very   proud  of  them." 

Hugh  Parks,  Franklinsville,  N.   C. 

"My  family  and  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  view- 
ing the  splendid  paintings  represented  in  the  volumes. 
I  consider  the  set  of  great  educational  value  in  the 
right  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art." 

H.    H.    Price,    D.    D.,    Aurora,    Nebraska. 


S.   G. 


volumes   have   brought    to    me.    as   they   will 
many     happy     moments.         Their     educatioi 
the   highest   and   best  sense   is   immense." 
Heiskell,   Former  Mayor  of  Knoxville,   Tenn 


do 


roi 


"Surely  these  volumes  are  exceptional,  as  wel 
the  beauty  and  artistic  merit  of  subjects  selected  as 
perfection  in  reproduction.  To  be  in  possession  of 
such  a  collection  of  rare  and  distinguished  paintings  so 
faithfully   copied   in   beautiful   coloring  and   effects   is  a 


fe'< 


(Mrs.)  Cla 


B.  Whinnery,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


with  Cassell  &  Company,  the  famous  London  pub- 
lishers. The  paintings  are  reproduced  on  a  spe- 
cially prepared  canvas  paper  which  perfectly  con- 
veys the  color  values  of  the  original.  Each  one  is 
mounted  by  hand  on  heavy  white  art  board,  which 
can  easily  be  detached  for  framing,  and  the  whole 
is  handsomely  bound  in  two  large  volumes — 11  x  15 
inches.  The  introduction  is  by  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
and  each  picture  is  accompanied  by  a  lucid  ex- 
planation of  the  motif  of  the  painting  itself  and  a 
brief   sketch   of  the   life   of   the   artist. 

You  not  only  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  each  man's  work,  but  you  learn  the 
chief  points  about  the  artist's  life  and  habits,  so 
that  you'll  be  able  to  talk  about  them  with  author- 
ity. It  is  a  comprehensive  reference  library  ever 
at  your  elbow.  You'll  be  proud  to  possess  such 
beautiful  volumes,  and  proud  to  show  them  to 
your  friends. 

EXAMINE    IN    YOUR    OWN    HOME 

The  two  splendid  volumes  of  "Famous  Paintings"  will 
be  shipped  to  you  on  approval.  Merely  enclose  $2.00 
with  the  coupon.  Tour  set  will  be  forwarded,  all 
charges  prepaid,  at  once.  Examine  it  at  your  leisure 
in  your  own  home.  ^Then  if  you  feel  you  can  afford 
not  to  own  this  great  work,  send  it  back  within  five 
days  and  your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded  with- 
out question  or  red  tape,  otherwise  pay  $2.00  monthly 
until  $25.00 — the  price  of  the  set — is  paid.  If  you  wish 
pay  cash,  send  only  $24.00.  But  you  must  act  at 
>nce.  Our  present  supply  of  these  sets  is  limited  and  to 
nsure  your  receiving  your  set  you  must  act  promptly 
-sign  and  mail  the  coupon  To-day  or  send  a  copy  of  it. 


EXAMINATION  COUPON 

SIGN  AND   MAIL  TO-DAY! 
FUNK   &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
a-D-4-23 

Send  me,  on  approval,  carriage  charges  paid,  the  two  volume* 
of  Famous  Paintings.  I  enclose  $2.00.  If  satisfactory,  I  will 
retain  the  work  and  send  you  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  until 
*25.00  in  all  have  been  paid,  completing  the  purchase.  If  I  do 
not  want  the  books,  1  will  return  uiem  within  Ave  days  at  your 
expense,  you  will  refund  the  money  1  have  paid,  and  I  wlU  owe 
you  nothing. 

NAME    

ADDRESS     

CITY    STATE 

•  If  you  prefer  to  pay  in  cash,   sand  only  $24.00. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Tor  Royal,  an  Eighteenth  Century  Lodge 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


detail  that  lend  so  much  charm 
elsewhere  and  dependence  must  be 
placed  wholly  on  bold  vigour  of 
contour  and  a  just  disposition  of 
the  parts.  In  this  stern  region, 
however,  the  elaborate  graces  of 
the  carver's  art  would  look  out 
of  place. 

One  of  tlie  pleasantest  features 
of  Tor  Royal  is  to  be  found  in  the 
composition   which    is   full   of   sug- 


Old  Cotswold  Roofs  in  Detail 


M  'ontinued  from  page  54) 


picturesque  features  of  the  place 
and  imparts  a  certain  dignity  and 
stability  to  the  composition. 

Although  built  of  the  local 
granite,  the  house  is  stuccoed  in 
accordance  with  the  common  prac- 
tice at  the  period  of  its  erection. 
This  is  distinctly  an  advantage  to 
its  appearance  for  if  the  granite 
masonry  had  been  visible  on  the 
face  of  the  walls  the  rugged  aspect 
of  the  material  would  have  over- 
mastered the  scale  of  the  design. 
What  the  effect  would  have  been, 
if  the  walls  had  not  been  stuccoed, 
can  easily  be  imagined  by  looking 
at  the  tower.  The  barns  and 
other  outbuildings,  where  the 
urbanity  of  smooth  stucco  is  not 
required,  display  the  face  of  the 
native  field  stone. 

A  feature  deserving  of  notice 
is  the  storm  porch  of  the  east 
or  main  front.  These  little 
storm  porches,  with  doors  at  each 
side  so  that  one  or  the  other  will 
always  be  in  the  lee,  are  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  Dartmoor 
and  Cornwall.  The  granite- 
pillared  portico,  without  the  doors 
and  windowed  wall  between  the 
pillars,  would  doubtless  be  pleas- 
anter  to  look  at  but  the  enclosure 
is  a  feature  of  utility  and  comfort 
in  exposed  places  where  storms  are 
often  severe.  The  kitchen  portico, 
in  the  courtyard  shows  the  ar- 
rangement when  the  storm  en- 
closure is  not  added.  These  en- 
closures are  permanent  structures 
and  not  meant  merely  'for  the 
winter. 

The  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the 
chimney  caps  and  all  the  details 
of  the  clock  and  bell  tower  are 
exceedingly  simple,  as  must  needs 
be  the  case  where  the  material  is 
so  unyielding  as  the  native  granite. 
The  nature  of  the  stone  forbids 
the    lighter    amenities    of    carved 


gestive  value  to  those  who  feel 
any  concern  for  modern  domestic 
architecture,  particularly  domestic 
architecture  where  the  classic  tra- 
dition plays  any  part.  While  the 
east  front  is  symmetrical,  never- 
theless all  the  parts  are  so  dis- 
posed that  a  satisfying  balance  is 
maintained  and  the  impression 
conveyed  to  the  eye  is  symmetrical 
in  its  values.  Domestic  architec- 
ture in  the  classic  mode  is  regarded 
with  more  or  less  disfavour  in 
some  quarters  because  of  the  un- 
worthy conception  entertained  of 
it  and  the  mistaken  notion  that  its 
capacity  for  interesting,  varied  or 
individual  composition  is  narrowly 
limited,  ^s  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
possibility  of  interesting  and  richly 
diversified  domestic  composition  in 
the  classic  mode  is  well-nigh  un- 
limited, as  will  appear  if  people 
will  but  take  the  pains  to  enquire 
closely  into  the  subject  and  note 
the  precedents.  Tor  Royal  is  an 
excellent  example  of  engaging 
composition  a  propos  of  this  con- 
tention. 

Apart  from  the  composition  of 
the  dwelling  house,  we  must  also 
consider  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole  group  of  buildings.  There 
is  the  rectangular  courtyard  at  the 
back,  there  is  the  little  rectangular 
walled  garden  behind  the  south 
wing,  and  there  is  the  rectangular 
arrangement  of  barns,  stables  and 
other  farm  buildings  behind  them 
all.  The  scheme  is  well  thought 
out  both  for  convenience  and 
seemliness  of  appearance.  It  is  in 
its  completeness  that  Tor  Royal 
teaches  a  valuable  lesson.  The 
entire  composition  shows  a  dis- 
cerning mind  back  of  it.  We  are 
too  prone  to  centre  all  our  atten- 
tion and  efforts  on  the  dwelling. 
and  leave  the  subsidiary  buildings 
more  or  less  to  chance. 


strips  are  roughly  filled  with  coarse 
plaster,  a  process  locally  called 
"tauching."  The  advantage  of 
"tauching"  is  that  the  plaster,  in 
tempestuous  weather,  keeps  the 
wind  from  getting  under  the 
"slates"  and  driving  the  rain  up 
underneath  them. 

The  ridge  is  capped  with  a 
gable-shaped  stone  coping  or 
saddle,  such  as  that  shown  in 
Figure  1,  which  fits  over  the  up- 
per edges  of  the  top  course  of 
"slates"  on  each  side  of  the  ridge. 
Figure  1  shows  the  ridge  coping 
of  an  old  barn  at  Snowshill,  in 
Gloucestershire,  with  gable-shaped 
openings  at'  intervals  along  the 
sides.  These  openings  in  the  ridge 
coping  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ventilation  and,  incidentally, 
constitute  a  feature  of  interest  to 
the  eye.  On  the  roofs  of  houses 
there  is  no  need  of  them  and  their 
use  is  generally  confined  to  barns, 
the  ridge  copings  of  houses  con- 
tinuing from  gable  to  gable  with- 
out break.  The  joints  are  tightly 
plastered.  The  joints  between  the 
base  of  the  ridge  coping  stones  and 
the  top  courses  of  "slates"  are 
usually  plastered  also. 

When  chimney  stacks  rise  from 
the  peak  of  the  roof  of  the  gable 
ends,  as  they  very  often  do,  there 
is  generally  a  projecting  weath- 
ered drip  at  the  sides  covering  the 
top  edges  of  the  upper  courses  of 
"slates."  The  joints  between  up- 
per course  of  "slates"  and  chimney 
stack,  underneath  the  weathered 
drip,  are  tightly  plastered  to  make 
the  roof  at  that  point  weather- 
proof. In  the  same  way  a  saddle 
or  gable-shape  projects  over  the 
ridge  and  the  "slates"  immediately 
adjacent,  and  the  joints  under- 
neath are  plastered  as  on  the 
other  two  sides.  In  this  way  the 
local  builders  made  a  tight  roof 
without  metal  flashing.  The  de- 
tails of  this  method  appear  in 
Figure  2. 

There  are  two  ways  of  finishing 
the  gable  ends.  One  way  is  to 
finish  the  gable  with  flat  coping 
stones  or  slabs,  carefully  dressed, 
laid  on  top  of  the  wall  and  pro- 
jecting  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  beyond  the  face  of  the 
wall,  on  one  side,  and  as  much 
over  the  "slates"  of  the  roof,  on 
the  other.  Under  this  drip  or 
projection,  the  joint  between  the 
"slates"  and  the  wall  is  closely 
plastered,  the  face  of  the  plaster 
being  sloped  up  under  the  pro- 
jection of  the  coping  so  as  to  shed 
rainwater  running  down  the  roof. 
This  sort  of  gable  finish  is  shown 
in  Figure  3.  Coped  gables  are 
usually  terminated  at  the  peak 
with  some  such  finial  devise  as 
that  which  appears  in  the  sketch. 
These  gable  finials  exhibit  a  great 
diversity  of  design  and  were  favor- 
ite subjects  for  the  inventive  fancy 
of  the  old  stone  masons.  Now 
and  again  they  were  pierced  or 
made  the  vehicles  of  considerable 
enrichment.      They   are   always   a 


diverting     feature     of     Cotswold    , 
architecture.  ^ 

The  other  way  of  finishing  the 
gable  end  was  to  let  the  end 
"slates"  project  several  inches  be- 
yond the  face  of  the  wall,  stopping 
the  space  between  the  overhang  of 
the  "slates"  and  the  wall  face  with 
a  plaster  or  parge  bevel  a  couple 
of  inches  deep.  At  the  same  time, 
the  interstices  between  the  end 
"slates"  are  stopped  with  plaster 
to  keep  rain  and  wind  from  driv- 
ing in.  A  gable  finished  in  this 
way  may  be  seen  in  Figure  4. 
This  gable  is  really  a  large  dormer  1] 
and  is  embellished  in  the  space 
between  the  top  of  the  window 
and  the  peak  with  a  sundial  cut  I 
on  the  stones.  The  incisions  are 
blackened  and  the  gnomon  is  of 
wrought  iron.  Wall  sundials  of  j 
this  sort  are  of  frequent  occur-  H 
rence  in  Cotswold  architecture  j 
and  materially  increase  the  inter- 
est of  the  houses  for  which  they 
afford  an  agreeable  item  of  util- 
itarian decoration. 

The  finish  of  the  half-timbered 
gable  end,  while  it  really  belongs 
to  the  immediately  preceding  clas-  i 
sification,  exhibits  certain  features 
that  deserve  special  mention.  One 
of  these  is  the  great  overhang  be- 
yond the  face  of  the  wall ;  inci- 
dentally it  conveys  a  fair  idea  of 
the  inner  structure  of  the  roof. 
The  ends  of  the  great  purlins  and  -M 
the  ridge  pole  project  by  as  much  ] 
as  the  interval  between  two 
rafters,  thus  showing  on  the  un- 
der side  of  the  gable  the  laths  or 
batten  strips  from  which  the 
"slates"  are  hung,  with  the 
"tauching"  or  plaster  between 
them.  The  end  tiles  are  plastered 
in  the  usual  manner  and  the  plas- 
ter is  beveled  down  from  the 
"slate"  edges  to  what  appears  to 
be  a  thin  barge  or  strip  of  wood, 
used  as  a  stop  or  finish,  but  is 
really  the  outermost. 

The  cheeks  of  the  smaller 
dormers,  of  the  usual  peaked 
type,  are  hung  with  "slates"  and 
the  joints  between  cheeks  and 
roof  surface  are  thickly  plastered 
and  the  plastering  sloped  to  shed 
water.  The  faces  of  the  peaks  of 
thes;  dormers,  above  the  windows, 
are  generally  smooth-plastered  or 
roughcast.  The  large  dormers, 
which  are  virtually  small  gables, 
have  cheeks  of  stone  and  the 
faces,  which  are  flush  with  the 
main  walls,  are  of  stone  all  the 
way  to  the  peak,  being  finished 
either  with  coping  slabs  (as  in 
Figure  3)  or  else  with  projecting 
"slates."  Another  very  character- 
istic type  of  small  dormer  is  seen 
in  Figure  5,  the  front  of  the  peak 
being  truncated  or  finished  in  the 
manner  of  a  jerkin-head  roorr^ 
while  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
three  slopes  is  adorned  with  a  ball 
finial.  The  cheeks  of  these  dormers 
are  hung  with  "slates."  The  val- 
leys of  the  roofs  are  rounded  out 
with  "slates." 

(Continued  on  page  87) 
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Made  excjjffivel)  by  the  Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Company  at  theii  mills  iti  Thompsonville,  Conn. 

The  masterpiece  of  a  century's  enterprise 


CHARMING  Dolly  Madison,"  perhaps  the 
most  famous  First  Lady  of  the  Land,  had 
left  the  White  House  only  nine  years  and  was 
still  the  model  hostess  of  her  time,  when  this 
Company  had  its  early  beginning. 
As  tasteful  Mistress  Dolly  ever  since  has  been 
a  paragon  of  feminine  charm  and  housewifely 
graciousness,  so  for  these  one  hundred  years 
the  floor  coverings  produced  by  this  Company 
have  held  a  position  second  to  none  for  dec- 
orative beauty,  quality  and  durability. 
The  wealth  of  experience,  the  facilities  and 
skill  developed  in  the  passing  of  a  full  cen- 
tury, all  are  epitomized  in  this  modern  rug — 
"  Hartford  -  Saxony  "  —  preeminent  among 
the  many  fabrics  we  weave. 


"Hartford-Saxony" rugs  have  a  distinguished 
appearance  little  hinted  at  by  their  moderate 
price,  a  warmth  of  tone,  a  richness  of  coloring 
and  a  depth  of  soft,  luxurious  pile  universally 
imitated  but  never  equalled.  And  no  rug 
made  in  America  can  outlive  them  in  hard, 
trying  service. 

You  can  obtain  "Hartford-Saxony"  rugs  in 
twenty-eight  stock  sizes,  from  22'/2m-  by  36  in. 
to  11  ft.  3  in.  by  24  ft.,  and  special  sizes  can 
be  made  to  order. 

Most  reputable  dealers  carry  "Hartford- 
Saxony"rugs.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing them,  our  NewYork  office  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied,  and  at  any  of  our  salesrooms 
you  can  see  the  full  line  displayed. 


Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  onrrHartford-Saxony"rugs 

LOOK  FOR  THE  FULL  NAME  "HARTFORD-SAXONY" 

WOVEN  IN  THE  BACK  OF  THESE  RUGS  AS 

A  GUARANTEE  OF  QUALITY 

Wmelaw-Martiarb  (Earpet  GTnmpimy 

ESTABLISHED  1825 


NEW  YORK  •  385  Madison  Avenue     CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  770  Mission  Street 

DETROIT     -       Book  Building, Washington  Blvd. 


14  E.Jackson  Blvd.  BOSTON  -  99  Bedford  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  -  roi5  Chestnut  Street 
ATLANTA  -  1 16  Manetta  Street 


The  "Hartford-Saxony"  rug  illustrated  below  is 

Pattern  1685 
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(^)J~Q  the  beauty  in  a  roof  of  Johns-Manville 
<J  Colorblende  Asbestos  Shingles  is  added  as- 
surance of  absolute  fire-safety,  eternal  durability, 
and  complete  freedom  from  upkeep  expense  or 
concern  of  any  sort  about  your  roof. 

Write  for  Colorblende  Book,  to  Johns-Manville 
Inc.,  292  Madison  Avenue,  at  41st  Street,  New 
York  City. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

ASBESTOS    SHINGLES 
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The  Pre-eminence  of  Our  Own  Domestic 
Architecture 

(Continued  from,  page  23) 


i  ',  time,  for  it  represented  genu- 
ine construction,  but  we  cannot  af- 
ford this  today,  and  the  imitation 
is  damnable.  Next  to  beauty  of 
form  comes  beauty  of  texture  and 
color.  Common  red  bricks  are 
good  if  not  too  accurately  laid,  and 
if  the  bond  is  right,  and  the  joints 
and  pointing.  Happy  the  man 
who  can  command  a  cheap,  flat- 
faced  ledge  stone,  as  can  be  done 
in  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and 
Central  New  York;  the  nobbly 
boulders  of  New  England  are  as 
impossible  as  pressed  brick. 
Wooden  clapboards,  shingles,  sid- 
ings are  good  if  used  with  rigorous 
simplicity,  and  not  in  combination 
with  other  materials.  Plaster  has 
infinite  possibilities,  both  inside  the 
house  and  out,  but  the  texture 
must  be  right.  Eschew  all  "floats," 
straight-edges  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  let  the  job  be  done  as 
well  as  possible  with  nothing  but 
a  brick-mason's  trowel  the  point 
of  which  has  been  ground  off. 
Above  all,  no  exaggeration,  either 
in  point  of  sensational  irregularity 
or  mechanistic  regularity. 

In  color  let  there  be  the  same 
austere  simplicity  —  outside  at 
least.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  the 
drab  uniformity  of  the  mill  vil- 
lage ;  we  use  color  more  than  we 
have  used  it  in  the  past  but  on  the 
exterior  of  a  house  this  comes  as 
notes  of  accent  in  an  otherwise 
simple  scheme.  The  white  house 
-with  gray  roof  and  green  blinds  is 
good,  but  the  same  structure 
painted  in  particolors,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  seventies,  was  a 
.scandal.  The  color  sense  is  a 
queer  thing;  some  have  it  as  some 
have  "absolute  pitch"  in  music, 
and  some  have  it  not.  If  it  is  a 
lack,  as  it  generally  is,  it  cannot 
be  acquired  by  education,  and 
therefore  it  is  safer  not  to  experi- 
ment with  polychrome  effects. 
Here  in  Spain  for  instance  a  plain 
man  (not  an  architect)  can  paint 
his  house  rose  pink  with  cream 
trimmings,  blue  shutters,  a  black 
door  and  green  balconies,  and  the 
effect  is  very  beautiful,  but  unless 
one  is  a  color  genius  I  should  not 
advise  the  experiment  in  the 
United  States. 

Underneath  all  these  considera- 
tions there  is  another  which  is 
rather  fundamental,  and  that  is 
the  element  of  permanence.  Much 
of  our  own  work  is  bad  because  it 
is  so  flimsy  and  temporary  in  its 
nature.  This  is  pretty  much  a 
sociological  question  and  hardly  to 
he  dealt  with  architecturally. 
"Here  we  have  no  abiding  city." 
Our  life  is  as  nomadic  as  that  of 


the  Arabs,  and  much  of  our  build- 
ing as  evanescent  as  the  tents 
set  up  for  the  night  in  a  desert 
oasis.  The  work  of  earlier  days 
was  essentially  permanent,  even 
the  wooden  building  of  the 
Colonial  period,  and  the  solidity 
so  acquired  is  one  of  its  greatest 
virtues.  With  us  a  man  builds 
a  house  not  for  his  descendants 
for  many  generations,  but  as  a  sort 
of  rest  house  for  provisional  occu- 
pancy, and  what  may  happen  to 
it  after  he  moves  on  he  neither 
knows  nor  cares.  So  long  as  this 
system  holds  we  may  hope  for 
little  or  nothing,  but  I  write  prin- 
cipally for  those  who  really  cher- 
ish the  illusion  that  they  are  build- 
ing, if  not  for  all  time,  at  least 
for  a  decent  space  thereof.  Here 
I  would  urge  the  use  of  enduring 
brick  and  stone  (as  well  as  some 
stylistic  connotation  that  would 
outlast  the  vagaries  of  fashion). 
And  yet  how  can  I  honestly  do 
this  at  a  time  when  bricklayers 
are  being  paid  as  much  as  assistant 
professors  in  colleges,  and  stone 
masons  recompensed  at  the  rate 
that  holds  in  the  case  of  a  parson 
in  charge  of  a  large  church?  Yet 
this  solidity  and  permanence  are 
essential  in  any  good  work,  all  else 
is  scene-painting  and  shack-build- 
ing. At  least  the  principle  can  be 
established  and  the  plea  made  that 
some  of  the  extra  twenty  per  cent 
that  is  necessary  to  substitute  a  per- 
manent house  in  place  of  a  flimsy 
one  may  be  saved  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  those  adventitious  acces- 
sories already  referred  to  and  that 
only  seem  to  bring  discredit  and 
provoke  derision. 

So  I  recur  to  my  first  propo- 
sition. This  matter  of  house 
building  is  really  fundamental. 
It  is,  as  I  said,  the  foundation  of 
vital  art  of  all  kinds.  For  no 
river  can  rise  above  its  source,  and 
if  the  springs  of  common  life  are 
polluted  so  will  the  wells  be 
poisoned.  Moreover  not  only  does 
a  man's  house  (if  he  himself  built 
it)  proclaim  the  man  himself,  his 
culture  or  his  barbarism,  it  also 
is  a  living  and  pervasive  influence 
on  all  those  who  dwell  within  its 
walls.  A  good  house  is  educa- 
tional in  a  sense  that  even  formal 
education  is  not,  and  no  man  has 
a  right  to  build  unbeautifully,  both 
in  the  interests  of  his  own  family, 
and  those  of  the  public  at  large. 
Ugliness  is  a  crime  against  society, 
and  in  fields  other  than  those  of 
architecture  and  the  other  arts. 
When  we  know  this  and  act  ac- 
cordingly, we  shall  have  taken  the 
first   step   towards  civilization. 


Danersk  Furniture 

Friendly  livable  groups 

with  the  assurance  of 

authentic  design 


/  Brittany  chair  and  Boston  spool 

tabic  of  mellow-toned  maple  and  cop- 
per-print chintz.  Courtesy  of  House 
and  Garden. 


The   Litchfield  secretary   desk  and 

Spanish  foot  fiddle-backed   chair. 

Courtesy  of  House  and  Garden. 


1  these  illustrations  furnish.,!  by  Scott  L.  Robertson,  Inc. 

Part  of  Sulgrave  set,  of  beautiful  burled  woods  and  inlays. 
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An   expression    of  refinement  and 

good  taste  that  makes  a  home  friendly 

and  livable. 

DANERSK  Furniture  is  made 
for  those  who  value  authentic 
tradition  in  design,  and  who  wish 
their  homes  to  mirror  the  same  gen- 
uineness, friendliness  of  spirit,  and 
freedom  from  ostentation  to  which 
they  themselves  aspire.  When  con- 
sidered from  this  point  of  view  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  moder- 
ately priced  furniture  of  quality. 

There  are  suitable  pieces  of  Danersk 
Furniture  for  every  room  in  the  house. 

For  the  Sun  Room,  there  are  quaint 
Brittany  chairs,  of  maple  and  copper- 
print  chintz!  Butterfly  and  tavern  tables! 
A  curly  maple  desk,  with  compartment 
devised  to  hold  the  radio. 


The  Sulgrave  highboy  and  side  chair 
— burled    walnut   and   herringbone 


For  the  Dining  Room,  there  are  Plym- 
outh cupboards  with  hidden  trays  for 
silver  and  linen;  a  draw-top  table  contain- 
ing its  extension  leaves  within  itself, 
cozy  for  few,  immediately  ample  for 
many,  by  the  simplest  means  of  pulling 
out  the  leaves. 

And  then  there  are  mirrors — desks  — 
whole  groups  and  single  pieces  for  the 
Living  Room  and  Bedroom. 

But  why  try  to  tell  you  on  a  single 
page?  The  only  way  is  for  you  to  come 
and  see,  and  the  only  places  are  our 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles 
showrooms. 

The  subject  of  the  right  furniture  for 
your  house  is  worthy  of  close  study,  time, 
attention  and  real  sacrifice,  if  need  be. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Factories  in  New  Km, land 
Chicago  Salesrooms  Ins  Angeles  Distributor 

315  Michigan  Avenue,  North  2869  West  Seventh  Street 
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Famous  Eighteenth  Century  Toiles  De  Jouy 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


In  the  Office 


in  fast  tints,  an  immense  advance. 
During  all  this  time  the  pro- 
hibition on  printed  cottons  had 
been  in  force.  The  Customs 
Officers  even  went  to  such  ex- 
tremes in  carrying  out  their  duties 


A    very  rare   print   of   which  apparently 

there  are  no  duplicates;  late   eighteenth 

century 

that  they  tore  the  forbidden  stuff 
off  the  shoulders  of  ladies  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  meet  them 


printing  throughout  France. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Ober- 
kampf set  up  his  historic  factory  at 
Jouy.  At  first  his  life  was  far 
from  an  easy  one.  In  1760,  when 
he  printed  his  first  piece  of  cloth, 
lie  was  forced  to  be 
draughtsman,  engraver, 
printer  and  dyer  as  well. 
He  built  the  printing 
tables,  designed  the  pat- 
terns, cut  them  in  wood, 
and  personally  looked 
after  the  dyeing  and 
printing,  besides  all  the 
other  details  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  premises  were 
so  tiny  that  everything 
used  in  his  work  had  to 
be  put  aside  at  night  to 
make  room  for  sleeping 
accommodations. 

Success,  however,  was 
immediate.  Financial  dif- 
ficulties were  overcome 
by  taking  in  a  new  part- 
ner in  1763,  and  the 
firm  was  reconstituted  as 
"Sarrasin,  Demaraise  et 
Oberkampf."  By  1767 
it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  guard  room  for  the 
Swiss  guards  who  watched 
over  the  safety  of  the 
calico  bleaching  in  the 
surrounding  meadows. 

The    quality    of    the    product, 
too,    was    improving,    Oberkampf 


"The  Four  Quarters  of  the   World,"  a  famous   piece 
probably   designed   by  J.   B.   Huet 


while  wearing  it.  Gay  calicoes, 
however,  were  the  mode,  and  who 
were  mere  men  to  oppose  it? 
Ladies  of  fashion  continued  to 
wear  calico  in  spite  of  everything. 
In  the  face  of  such  determined 
opposition  the  government  decided 
it  was  useless,  and  in  1759  re- 
moved   the    prohibition    on    calico 


spared  no  expense  in  bettering  his 
processes,  and  his  prints  soon  sur- 
passed those  of  England,  Germany 
or  Alsace.  His  agents  went  as 
far  as  the  Orient,  to  discover  the 
secrets  of  the  brilliant  colorings  of 
India  and  Persia. 

The     crowning     event     of     his 
(Continued  on  page  81) 


OUR  May  number  is  not  going 
to  be  a  "Special"  one,  except, 
we  hope,  especially  interesting. 
I  think  sometimes  it  must  be  a 
relief  to  the  reader  not  to  pick 
up  special  numbers  of  a  periodical ; 
not,  just  when  he  is  hoping  to  find 
something  about  music,  to  have 
an  editor  insist  that  he  should 
think  only  of  architecture,  and 
not  to  have  his  attention  focused 
upon  gardens  when  he  is  longing 
for  Nathan's  last  vivacious  gesture 
toward  Broadway. 

Of  course,  we  believe  in  special 
numbers.  We  must.  They  help 
us  to  edit  the  magazine.  It  is, 
for  instance,  much  easier  to  say 
"we  must  have  another  house  for 
April,"  than  to  decide  upon  what 
will  be  the  most  interesting  and 
picturesque  and  fascinating  leader 
for  May — In  any  casff,  we  have 
just  that  leader.  At  least,  we  be- 
lieve we  have.  The  idea  of  this 
article  was  born  in  a  talk  with 
Robert  Henri  when  he  came  back 
last  winter  from  his  latest  trip  to 
Europe — a  two  years'  jaunt  about 
Spain  and  Ireland  and  France. 
According  to  this  famous  painter, 
America  is  today  the  foremost 
country  in  all  the  world  in  her 
appreciation  of  art,  of  each  phase 
of  it,  and  also  as  a  creator  of  art. 
And  when  we  say  art,  we  are  not 
talking  merely  about  painting. 
Mr.  Henri  meant  in  the  creating 
of  painting,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, and  of  the  industrial  arts. 
As  appreciators,  he  also  believes 
we  are  preeminent  not  only  of  all 
the  fine  arts  and  industrial  arts, 
but  in  the  appreciation  of  music, 
of  which  up  to  the  present  date  we 
have  only  created  a  moderate 
amount  that  is  really  significant. 
But  Mr.  Henri  states,  and  I  am 
sure  he  is  right  after  close  obser- 
vation of  many  years,  that  there 
are  no  such  lovers  of  music  the 
world  over  as  we  have  in  this 
country,  and  that  these  audiences 
of  profoundly  appreciative  spirits 
are  increasing  in  every  city  and 
enlarging  in  every  town. 

But  I  must  not  go  into  so  much 
detail  in  regard  to  this  article, 
because  this  is  the  leader  that  I 
started  to  speak  of,  and  I  believe 
firmly  that  never  before  has  the 
subject  of  America's  standing  in 
art  been  presented  with  quite 
such  logic,  understanding  and  en- 
thusiasm as  you  will  find  if  you 
read  Mr.  Henri's  article  in  the 
May  number. 

Just  before  the  first  of  May  the 
Architectural  League  opens  in 
New  York,  so  far  as  one  can 
prophesy,  the  greatest  exhibition 
that  this  important  organization 
has  ever  held.  Mr.  Howard 
Greenley,  who  is  to  arrange  the 
vast  exhibition  at  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  is  to  write  an  article 
about  it  for  Arts  &  Decoration 
which  will  be  illustrated  with  ad- 
vance photographs  furnished  us  by 
the  League.  These  photographs 
will  cover  every  phase  of  the  ex- 
hibition,   public   buildings,    domes- 


tic architecture,  mural  decorations, 
interior   decoration,  sculpture   and 
some    interesting    developments    in    i 
the  industrial  arts.  ' 

I  usually  begin,  in  talking  about 
an  advance  number  of  Aims  & 
Decoration,  by  a  description  of 
the  cover  for  we  are  very  proud  ! 
of  each  cover.  We  take  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  have  it  beauti- 
ful and  interesting.  Our  May 
cover  we  think  fascinating.  It  is 
a  decorative  painting  by  Barry 
Faulkner  and  we  think  it  no  small 
compliment  to  us  that  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner has  actually  visited  the  en- 
gravers to  make  sure  that  every 
detail  of  that  cover  should  come  | 
through  perfectly.  We  also  have 
the  pleasure  of  showing  some  of 
Mr.  Faulkner's  screens  in  the  j 
body  of  the  magazine. 

Our     country     club     for     this    i 
number   is  situated  in  Danbury —    I 
a     delightful     Colonial     building, 
decorated       and       furnished       in 
Colonial   fashion   as   it   should   be.    ! 

Mr.  Price  of  the  Ferargil  Gal-    I 
leries   has   discovered   a   craftsman 
whom  he  speaks  of   "as  the   Cel- 
lini of  our  day."     He  is  writing 
about  this  artist  in  the  May  issue    | 
of     this     magazine.       And     Miss    ' 
Mary   Hoyt  Wiborg  has   sent   us    | 
an    interesting    article    about    the 
ultra-modern      men      in      English 
music.     Of    course,    Nathan    will    < 
review    the   stage    in    his   brilliant    | 
and    spirited    fashion,   and    Rascoe  . 
will    tell   us   about   an    interesting 
interview  he  has  had  with  Michael 
Arlen    who    is    the    craze   of    the 
moment    in    the    English    literary 
world.    If  this  article  is  as  inter- 
esting as  the  one  he  wrote  about 
James  Stephens  in  April,  we  shall 
consider  ourselves  very  fortunate. 

We  hope  to  publish  an  article 
called  "The  Intimate  Garden"  by 
Amy  Murray  who  tells  us  how 
she  made  her  own  garden  almost 
entirely  from  flowers  and  shrubs 
found  wild  in  her  vicinity.  Mrs. 
Murray  loves  gardens  and  writes 
about  them  with  rare  skill.  And 
Mr.  Frank  Galsworthy  has  prom- 
ised us  an  article  about  his  Eng- 
lish country  home,  which  is  six 
hundred  years  old,  and  which  has 
a  garden  that  he  has  painted  many 
times. 

We  also  expect  to  present  a  series 
of  artists'  gardens  written  by  Miss 
Piper.  These  gardens  have  been 
made  by  famous  artists  for  their 
own  happiness  and  the  beautiful 
illustrations  are  from  Miss  Piper's 
photographs. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  very 
practical  article  about  wood  in 
this  number,  telling  what  to  do 
with  maple,  beech  and  birch  for 
floors  and  interior  trim,  which 
also  will  be  illustrated.  And,  of 
course  we  will  have  some  intefj 
esting  pictures  of  medium-sizt-dV 
houses  and   of   beautiful   interiors. 

As  usual  we  will  have  pages  of 

Art  Galleries,  from  the  New  York 

dealers,  and  Elizabeth  Lounsbery's 

section  "From  New  York  Shops." 

M.  F.  R. 
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The  Stage  and  Its  Wares 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

very  excellent  side  to  the  argu- 
111  the  three-year  run  of 
Abie's  Irish  Rose"  in  New  York, 
but  that  side  does  not  happen  to 
be  the  one  I  am  sponsoring  on  this 
occasion. 


Among  the  other  revelations 
during  the  month  of  which  I 
write,  the  Actors'  Theatre's  pres- 
entation of  "The  Wild  Duck" 
calls  for  several  sentences  of 
praise.  True  enough,  so  far  as 
1  am  concerned,  Ibsen  no  longer 
holds  out  any  tremendous  excite- 
ment in  the  theatre,  but  for  such 
persons  as  are  still  profoundly  in- 
terested in  seeing  him  acted  this 
exhibition  will  provide  a  very 
satisfactory  evening.  Aside  from 
a  ridiculously  bad  performance  of 
the  role  of  the  younger  Ekdal,  the 
production  is  intelligently  man- 
aged, and  the  manuscript  is  al- 
lowed to  run  its  course  without 
the  customary  and  idiotic  stressing 
of  symbolic  nonsense.  A  young  girl, 
Helen  Chandler,  is  excellent  in 
the  role  of  Hedvig  which  Nazim- 
ova  played  here  several  seasons 
back ;  Blanche  Yurka  is  similarly 
excellent  as  Gina ;  and  the  male 
members  of  the  troupe,  with  the 
exception  of  Warburton  Gamble, 
are  in  general  quite  in  the  text 
and  in  the  realized  picture. 

"Natja,"  an  operetta  with  a 
score  adapted  from  Tschaikowsky, 
is  also  to  be  recommended  as  the 
most  tuneful  exhibit  currently  on 
view  in  Hylanville.  The  libretto 
is  enough  to  drive  one  to  the 
nearest  secret  liquor  parlor,  but 
the  melodies  are  §0  thoroughly 
captivating  that  one  has  no 
trouble  in  biding  one's  thirst  un- 
til after  the  final  curtain.  A 
really  lovely  score! 

"Cape  Smoke,"  by  Walter 
Archer  Frost,  is  a  melodrama  of 
the  African  veldt  that  makes  more 
noise  than  a  boiler  factory.  The 
din  is  so  great,  indeed,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out  what  the 
stage  traffic  is  about.  So  far  as 
I  was  able  to  penetrate  the 
racket,  the  to-do  seemed  to  con- 
cern the  mysterious  deaths  of 
several  actors.  What  caused  these 
deaths,  I  shall  never  know,  as  the 
secret  was  revealed  long  after  I 
had  retired  to  what,  several  years 
ago,  was  my  downy  couch  but 
what  more  recently  has  become 
simply  a  bed  with  a  very  uncom- 
fortable hollow  in  the  middle  of 
the  mattress. 
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"Where  Dreams  of  Metal  Beauty  Come  True" 
at 

257  West  17th  Street,  New  York  City 

THE  SEGAR  STUDIOS,  Inc.,  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  their  New  York  Studios  and  see  the  unusual 
variety  and  beauty  of  their  entirely  new  designs  in  decorative  metal  work. 


Working  in  all  the 
metals — bronze, 
iron,  silver,  copper 
— ive  are  prepared 
to  give  our  patrons 
the  highest  type  of 
decorative  objects 
suitable  for  the 
home  where  refine- 
ment and  distinc- 
tion are  desired. 
Your  correspon- 
dence is  solicited. 


THE  SEGAR  STUDIOS 

INC. 


METAL  work  of 
unique  design  and 
artistic  distinc- 
tion, each  piece 
made  with  an  eye 
to  its  special 
adaptability  to  its 
surroundings, 
characterizes  the 
entire  output  of 
the  Segar  Studios. 


257  W.  17TH  ST.,  N. 

WATKINS   8395-9203 


An  original  by 

NATTIER,  Jean  Marc 

1685-1766 

Size  of  canvas  14'/2  x  17 'A 

This  charming  portrait 
was  painted  about  1720, 
while  Nattier  was  the 
painter  for  the  Ladies  of 
the  Court  of  Louis  XV. 
The  distinctive  heauty  of 
this  work  hears  the  inimi- 
table touch  which  charac- 
terizes Nattier's  portraits 
of  Mme,  de  Pompadour 
and  Mile.  Lambcsc  as 
"Minerva." 

LEONARD  BARTER 

GLENCOE,  ILL. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


■■The  book  is  one  for  the  library  table  of  every  person 
who  considers  bis  (or  her)  library  an  integral  part  o] 
the  home.  "Designed  by  Bruce  Rogers .  ■  .  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  satisfactory  issuances  of  the  year.  " 
—New  York  Times 

Men  of  Letters 

OF  THE  'BRITISH  ISLES 


PORTRAIT  MEDALLIONS  FROM  THE  LIFE 

BY  THEODORE  SPICER-SIMSON 

WITH  CRITICAL  ESSAYS  BY 

STUART  P.  SHERMAN 

AND  A  PREFACE 

BY  G.  F.  HILL 


§Mkv 


'■  **;" 
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collection  such  as  this  has  never  be- 
fore been  brought  together  in  the  history  of 
letters.  Theodore  Spicer-Simson  made  the 
medallions  from  life.  George  F.  Hill,  Keeper 
of  Coins  and  Medals  of  the  British  Museum, 
in  a  preface  explains  the  special  nature  of 
this  subtle  and  distinctive  art.  Stuart  P.  Sher- 
man has  described  the  work  of  each  of  the 
authors  portrayed  in  a  concise  and  balanced 
monograph  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
medallion.  The  twenty-nine  writers  include 
Laurence  Binyon,  Robert  Bridges,  Walter  de 
laMare,CharlesM.Doughty,Thomas  Hardy, 
W.  H.  Hudson,  John  Masefield,  George  Mer- 
edith, George  Russell,  W.  B.Yeats,  etc. 

Edition  limited  to  520  copies.  Typography  by 
Truce  "Rogers.  Rives  paper,  small  Ato,  US  pp., 
29  plates  in  intaglio.  Trice  $25,  net.  Ten 
specially  printed  and  bound  copies  (eight  of 
which  have  been  sold),  at  $100,  net. 
Order  from  your  bookseller,  or  d i reel  posl  free. 

WILLIAM  EDWIN  RUDGE 

4  WEST  40™  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Roofing  Facts  of  Interest  to  Home  Builders 


(Continued 

glowing,  a  generous  note  of  beauty. 

When  used  in "  their  natural 
color,  copper  shingles  can  pro- 
duce a  really  beautiful  roof  at  the 
very  beginning,  and  as  time  goes 
on  and  darkens  them,  they  take 
on  an  even  greater  artistic  distinc- 
tion. 

Copper  shingles  are  not  only 
suitable  for  new  residences  but  are 
equally  suitable  for  re-roofing.  It 
should  be  stated  that  copper 
shingles  are  economical  but  not 
cheap.     If   properly   applied,   how- 


from  page  41) 

If  sufficient  skill  and  judgment 
are  displayed  in  applying  asbestos 
shingles  in  the  variegated  ran|». 
of  blended  colors — the  result  is 
a  roof  of  delightful  distinction  and 
a  source  of  rightful  pride  to  the 
owner  of  the  residence.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  resi- 
dences of  such  an  architectural  de- 
sign as  to  call  for  a  "one-tone" 
roof,  embodying  the  use  of  asbes- 
tos shingles  in  one  color  alone. 
This  method  can  also  produce  a 
roof  of  distinctive  dignity. 


The  harmonious  blending  of  these  asbestos  shingles  admirably  meets 
the  requirements  for  the  roof  of  this  residence  from  the  standpoint 
of  artistic  distinction.  Besides,  they  are  fireproof  and  weather-proof 
and  will  be  a  protection  as  long  as  the  building  stands.  Wm.  A. 
Hewlett,  Architect 


ever,  they  constitute  a  permanent 
roof  and  add  to  the  re-sale  value 
of  a  residence.  Their  first  cost  is, 
therefore,  not  so  great  as  might 
seem  to  be  the  case  upon  first  con- 
sideration. 

The  third  product  calling  for 
consideration  is  asbestos  shingles. 
In  asbestos  shingles,  we  are  deal- 
ing in  a  proved  product  in  the 
matter  of  material — from  the 
standpoint  of  both  durability 
and  appearance  as  well  as  fire 
safety. 

Asbestos  shingles  of  the  best 
quality  are  made  of  asbestos  rock 
fibre  and  Portland  cement  com- 
pressed under  hydraulic  pressure. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  to  rot 
or  rust,  nor  will  they  warp,  split 
or  crack  under  summer  sun  or 
winter  snow.  In  fact,  their  rock- 
like base  and  tough,  resilient  ten- 
sile structure  make  them  unaf- 
fected by  time,  fire  or  the  elements. 
It  can  be  said,  in  brief,  that  the 
roofs  covered  with  the  best  styles 
of  asbestos  shingles  are  practically 
indestructible,  for  they  actually 
gain  strength  as  the  years  go  by 
and  the  cement  "sets." 

Not  only  because  of  their  re- 
markable durability  and  unsur- 
passed fire  safety  are  asbestos 
shingles  an   ideal  form  of  roof. 

Today — asbestos  shingles  have 
reached  a  high  plane  of  artistic  de- 
velopment in  which  their  practical 
advantages  go  hand  in  hand  with 
their  esthetic  appearance. 


To  derive  the  most  efficient 
and  distinctive  result  in  a  roof 
of  asbestos  shingles,  of  blended 
colors,  naturally  calls  for  expe- 
rience, skill,  balanced  judgment 
and    architectural    knowledge. 

An  important  fact  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  there  are  many 
styles  and  makes  of  asbestos  shin- 
gles, varying  in  their  quality  to  a 
considerable  degree. 

The  durability  of  asbestos  shin- 
gles depends  upon  the  process  of 
manufacture  under  which  they 
are  made.  Their  appearance  — 
their  lasting  appearance — depends 
upon  whether  the  colors  are  made 
into  the  shingles  (go  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  shingles) 
and  are  thus  permanent  colors,  or 
whether  the  colors  are  merely 
pressed  on  to  the  asbestos  shingles 
and  will  prove  to  be  only  tem- 
porary colors. 

Asbestos  shingles  are  usually 
laid  7  inches  to  the  weather,  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  slate.  In 
re-roofing  it  is  safe  to  lay  the  as- 
bestos shingles  directly  over  the 
old  wood  shingles,  the  added 
weight  being  no  greater  load  on 
the  existing  roof  structure  than 
the  weight  of  the  wood  shingles, 
soaked  with  water  in  every  rairr^j 
storm. 

There  is  also  an  additional  rea- 
son   why    the    application    of    the 
asbestos  shingles  over  the  present 
wood   shingles   is   very  advantage- 
(Continucd  on  page  70) 
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LOUIS  XIV  SNUFF  BOX 

Solid  Silver,  beautifully  chased  fig- 
ures on  top  and  the  four  sides — made 
in  Paris. 

When  the  spring  is  touched,  the  or- 
namental, carved  silver  lid  opens  (like 
a  small  trap  door)  and  the  song  bird, 
with  bright  feathers,  rises  from  the 
box  and  sings  in  tones  exactly  imi- 
tating those  of  the  best  canary  song- 
ster— clear,  sweet  and  of  just  the  right 
strength  and  tone. 

This  Snuff  Box  was  designed  by  the 
French  King's  Jewelers  as  evidence  of 
their  highest  skill,  and  no  more  attrac- 
tive ornament  and  plaything  has  been 
produced  since  then.  The  box  is 
254"  x  5". 

Price,  $150.00. 

Toys,  Games  and  Playthings 

America,  for  the 

Everything  to  make  the 


EASTER  EGGS  AND  BASKETS 

The  most  beautiful  Easter  Eggs  ever  brought  to 
America — from  5  to  20  inches  in  diameter. 

These  Eggs  we  have  packed  by  skilled  Artists  in  taste- 
fully arranged  Sets — with  Playthings,  Games  and  Gifts 
which  are  assorted  to  suit  the  age  and  sex,  from  two 
years  to  eighteen  years — and  also  some  very  fine  Gifts 
for  your  family,  your  friends  or  Sweetheart. 

Prices  range  from  $2.00  to  $35.00. 

If  you,  cannot  call  to  select  your  Easter  Gifts,  send 
for  our  list  of  these,  giving  contents,  sizes  and  prices  of 
Eggs  and  Baskets. 

from  the  Master-Craft  Shop  of  Europe  and 
home,  the  porch  and  the  lawn, 
home  a  delightful,  happy  place  to  live. 


MAYFAIR  PLAYTHINGS   STORE 

741  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Even  the  most  casual  glance  reveals  the  comfort  and  elegance  of  this  room 

in  the  International  House.  New  York  City.   But  study  with  your  glass  the 

refinements  and  details  of  this  same  furniture 

Concerning  the  Two  Ways  to 
Look  at  Furniture 

HPHERE  are  two  ways  to  look  at  furniture — the  micro- 
-*■  scopic  inspection  of  those  who  love  its  detail  and  fine 
workmanship,  or  the  seemingly  casual  glance  of  him  who 
is  more  interested  in  its  comfort  and  general  atmosphere. 
Good  furniture  satisfies  both. 

The  fact  that  each  of  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  con- 
tracts we  execute  results  in  bringing  us  other  work  like  it, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  Bacon  furniture  passes  both 
inspections. 

FRANCIS  H.BAC0N  CO. 


BOSTON 

384  Dartmouth  St. 


J!)   NEW  YORK 

4  East  5  3rd  Street 


Furniture  -Woodwork  'Interior Decorations 


is  friendly 


OUTDOOR  lighting  has  more  than 
mere  decorative  value — it  is  con- 
venient, is  a  safety  factor,  and  is  in  har- 
mony with  present  day  taste — above  all 
it  is  individual. 

Quaint,  attractive  lanterns  front  and  rear 
— overlooking  the  drive,  on  the  garage, 
in  friendly  nooks  in  the  garden,  on  the 
porch — all  beam  a  friendly  welcome. 
They  are  silent  sentinels  in  the  night, 
Liendly  to  friends,  and  forbidding  to 
enemies. 

Novelty  All  Copper  Lanterns  become 
more  beautiful  with  age — and  are  made 
in  designs  appropriate  to  present  day 
ideas  of  home  building  and  decoration. 


Helpful  Suggestions  Sent 
"Light  Outdoors,"  c  o 
authoritative  suggestions. 


Our  fuldc- 
s  helpfu 
is  Dept.  I 


NOVELTY   LAMP  &  SHADE    COMPANY 
Dept.  A 


Handsome  bracket  and  of 
the  same  harmonious  de- 
sign is  a  ceiling  lantern 
and    a   pendant    lantern. 


Outdoor 
Lighting 

LIGHT  IS  FRIENDLY 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


For  your  finest  wood  surfaces 


It  cleans  as 
if  polishes 


ar 

Polish 


Drop  all 
here— then 
FORGET  it! 


Saves  Countless  Steps! 

CANyou  imagine  anything  more  convenient 
than  such  instant,  right-at-hand  garbage 
and  waste  disposal  as  is  pictured  here? 
For  no  more  than  the  cost  of  a  good  radio  set, 
you  can  have  this  handy  step-saver,  the 
Kernerator,  built  into  that  new  home  you're 
planning!  (It  cannot  be  installed  later).  Then 
you're  through  with  the  constant  annoyance  of 
carrying  garbage,sweepings,tin  cans.papers  and 
refuse  of  all  sorts,  to  garbage  can  or  rubbish  pile. 

Costs  Nothing  to  Operate 

Waste  is  simply  dropped  through  the  Kerner- 
ator hopper  door,  and  falls  to  the  brick  com- 
bustion chamber  in  the  basement.  There  an 
occasional  lighting  is  all  that  is  needed.  No 
fuel,  gas,  oil,  wood  or  coal — is  used.  Just  the 
waste  itself.  Ask  your  architect — he  knows 
and  will  recommend  the  Kernerator — or  write 

KERNER   INCINERATOR  COMPANY 

1072  CHESTNUT  ST.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

ERNERATOR 


Th  ings  that  do  not  burn 
(ti  n  cans,  crockery,  etc. ) 

flames  for  easy  removal 
with  the  fine,  dry  ashes. 


U 


Imagination    and    Knowledge   Are    Com- 
bined in  Modern  Building  Products 


(Continued  from  page  68) 


in  a  plastic  state,  bringing  out 
the  richness  of  the  color  and  tex- 
ture of  the  stone,  gravel  and  sand 
comprising  the  concrete  mixture, 
which  are  selected  and  graded  to 
produce  a  good  appearance.  These 
later  developments  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect that  this  material,  which 
through  the  modern  economy  of 
quantity  production  is  universally 
used,  will  become  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  materials.  This  study  of 
cement  products  is  fascinating, 
because  portland  cement  concrete 
is,  in  many  ways  that  rare  phe- 
nomenon, a  new  material. 

Of  the  more  familiar  materials 
there  is  an  almost  equally  inter- 
esting story  to  tell — one  requiring 
a  shelf  of  books,  one  book  to  de- 
scribe each  material.  With  the 
mason  products,  our  remarkable 
wealth  of  native  stones  is  being 
exploited.  Their  colors  and  tex- 
tures are  coming  out  surprisingly. 
The  magnificent  new  architecture 
of  Princeton  University  is  based 
on  the  use  of  local  stone,  which  as 
formerly  used  was  drab  and  medi- 
ocre, and  hence  ignored.  But  the 
architects  of  Philadelphia,  familiar 
with  the  possibilities  of  their  native 
stone  through  centuries  of  tra- 
dition, experimented  with  the 
Princeton  variety,  until  they  have 
transformed  it  into  one  of  the  fin- 
est native  stones  in  existence — 
long  thin  stones,  easily  fractured 
and  squared  roughly,  having  an 
excellent  texture,  and  a  truly 
marvelous  color-pattern  of  yellow, 
orange,  gray  and  reddish-pur- 
ple hues  —  a  veritable  masonry 
tapestry. 

Brick  has  been  similarly  de- 
veloped, to  gain  character  and,  par- 
ticularly, the  possibilities  of  a  light 
amber  or  orange  tonality,  which 
causes  it  to  vibrate  with  color 
beautifully  in  our  clear,  often  cold 
and  hard  sunlight.  This  tendency 
toward  the  use  of  bright,  warm 
coloring,  in  key  with  our  sunlight, 
is  increasing  in  American  architec- 
ture. 

The  story  of  other  materials  is 
similar.  Tile  is  improving,  with 
more  attention  paid  to  richness 
and  variation  of  color,  and  to  color 
vibration  in  the  lustre  and  glaze. 
Wood  is  being  brought  back  from 
a  hard,  steel-like  material  to  a 
softer,  more  harmonious  and  truer 
product,  revealing  the  beauty  of 
the  grain  and  the  delicate  texture. 
We  are  realizing  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  our  commoner  woods, 
which  we  have  neglected,  usually 
covering  them  up  with  paint,  and 
we  are  now  turning  to  the  various 
pines,  to  the  cherry  and  maple  and 
other  hard  woods,  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  lovely  examples  of 
the  early  American  craftsmanship 
in  the  rural  regions  of  the  Colon- 
ies. Metals  are  responding  with 
new  beauty  to  the  strokes  and  fire 
of  the  craftsman,  inspired  by  the 
medieval  iron  of  Europe,  partic- 
ularly that  of  Spain,   and   by  our 


fine  old  native  metal  work,  «t 
silver,  iron,  copper,  pewter,  brass 
and  tin.  We  have  learned  again 
the  wonderful  surfacing  and  plas- 
ticity of  plaster  and  stucco,  obtain- 
ing rougher  "sand-finished"  effects 
and  effects  of  simple  tooling  with 
hand-float  and  trowel.  Slatework 
is  being  transformed  as  likewise 
are  the  other  roofing  products,  like 
shingles,  tile,  again  using  plenti- 
fully the  warmer  and  lighter  colors 
in  harmony  with  both  the  masonry 
walls  and  the  sunlight.  Glass  also 
is  revealing  an  interest  of  color 
and  texture  which  is  at  once  old 
and  new.  Since  it  is  the  medium 
for  transmitting  light,  which  is  the 
source  of  color  itself,  glass,  by 
manipulating  the  light,  becomes 
one  of  our  finest  materials. 

In  all  this  development,  new 
possibilities  are  being  discovered 
almost  daily.  In  fact,  the  only 
danger  is  that  enthusiasm  may 
carry  the  experimenters  too  far, 
into  exaggeration  which  interferes 
with  the  unity  and  singleness  of 
effect  essential  in  art.  The  prov- 
ince of  technique  is  to  enhance  de- 
sign, not  compete  with  it.  Vir- 
tuosity  is  an   unhealthy  sign. 

The  proof  of  this  progress  is  in 
the  pictures  which  accompany  this 
article.  They  are  at  once  beauti- 
ful works  of  art,  and  what  might 
be  termed  laboratory  demonstra- 
tions of  the  technique  of  building 
materials.  Each  picture  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  the  use  of  several 
materials  in  combination,  either  of 
materials  used  outdoors  in  har- 
mony with  their  setting  in  nature, 
or  indoors,  in  combination  with 
furniture  and  other  interior  dec- 
orations, in  which  the  color  and 
texture  of  textiles  is  not  prom- 
inent. Altogether  they  are  a  won- 
derful testimony  of  the  worth  of 
American  artists  and  craftsmen. 

With  the  inspiration  of  such  ex- 
amples, America  can  take  heart. 
There  is  not  a  region  in  all  the 
varied  geography  of  the  United 
States,  which  like  the  east  and 
southeast,  cannot  produce  its  own 
art,  worthy  of  its  own  distinctive 
character.  Its  future  is  its  own. 
But — here  is  the  whole  point  of 
this  story — that  future  depends  on 
the  public.  The  American  public 
should  give  the  designer  and  the 
craftsman  their  opportunity.  The 
modern  American  craftsman  and 
designer  have  made  good.  Their 
predecessors  were  making  good  be- 
fore in  the  earliest  days  of  Amer- 
ica, under  the  worst  conditions, 
and  they  were  stopped,  only  when 
the  public  deserted  them  for  the 
machine.  The  machine  has  its 
place,  but  only  as  a  tool,  not  as  a 
master.  The  war  has  shown  us*^ 
that.  Still  less  has  the  machine  a 
place  as  a  craftsman  or  as  a  de- 
signer. When  rightly  used,  the 
machine  can  lift  a  heavy  burden  of 
toil  from  the  craftsman  and  leave 
him  freer  to  use  his  brain  and 
hand,  to  produce  supreme  art. 
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(Continued  from  page  76) 
By    following    this    method,      other      hand 


ous. 

what  is  technically  known  as  an 
Msulation"  is  produced,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  the  house  is  cooler 
in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter. 
For  a  new  roof,  asbestos 
shingles  are  laid  on  a  tightly 
sheathed  roof  (preferably  match 
boarded),  using  good  building 
paper  or  slater's  felt  and  nails  of 
galvanized  iron  or  copper. 

Asbestos  shingles  come  in  a 
pleasing  range  of  colors — black, 
natural,  gray,  dark  gray,  brown, 
reds,  buff.  It  can  be  truly  said 
that  asbestos  shingles  of  the  right 
kind  constitute  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  rooting  products  yet 
produced  from  every  standpoint. 

The  next  roofing  product  to  be 
considered  is  the  type  of  shingles 
appearing  in  several  different 
forms,  usually  under  the  name 
of  "asphalt  shingles."  Though 
there  may  be  certain  minor  dif- 
ferences, the  principle  of  their 
manufacture  is  the  same.  The 
base  is  heavy  building  felt,  to 
which  is  added  under  great  pres- 
sure compositions  mainly  of  as- 
phalt. The  surface  to  be  exposed 
in  the  roof  is  "slate  surfaced"  by 
which  is  meant  that  an  even  coat- 
ing of  small  particles  of  slate 
(crushed  slate)  is  pressed  into  the 
asphalt  coatings. 

There  is  a  very  pronounced  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  asphalt 
shingles.  To  make  use  of  an  old 
saying,  "Appearances  are  some- 
times deceitful,"  is  one  way  of 
describing  asphalt  shingles.  There 
are  some  asphalt  shingles  which 
present  a  pleasing  appearance  to 
the  eye,  but  which  are  actually  in- 
ferior in  quality  and  will  possess 
no  satisfactory  length  of  life. 

The  difference  in  the  durability 
and  in  the  lasting  appearance  of 
asphalt  shingles  are  the  result  of 
differences  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture  of  the  various  brands. 
The  felt  base  may  be  thick  or  thin 
(and  the  felt  itself  varies  much 
in  quality)  ;  the  merit  of  asphalt 
coating  may  vary  according  to  the 
kind  of  asphalt  used  and  also  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  of 
other  substances  used  with  it  and, 
then  again,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  asphalt  coating.  The 
thickness  of  an  asphalt  shingle 
does  not  necessarily  mean  better 
quality,  inasmuch  as  inferior  ma- 
terials may  have  been  used  in  its 
manufacture.  Furthermore,  the 
lasting  appearance  of  the  asphalt 
shingle  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
crushed  slate  used  as  well  as  the 
quality*  of  the  slate. 

There  is  thus  not  only  a  big 
difference  in  the  permanent  ap- 
pearance of  asphalt  shingles,  but 
Jrqually  in  their  wearing  quality. 
Fbome  asphalt  shingles  possess 
colors  which  will  fade  badly  and 
others  possess  permanent,  non- 
fading  colors.  There  are  asphalt 
shingles  which  will  probably  last 
no  longer  than  four  or  five  years 
at  the  most.      There   are,   on   the 


asphalt  shingles 
which  should  last  from  tweritj  to 
twenty-five  years  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

The  most  usual  colors  of  I 
asphalt  shingles  are  blue-black 
(or  dark  grey),  dull  green  and 
dull  red.  There  is  also  one  as- 
phalt shingle  which  comes  in 
weathered  brown  and  is  a  prod- 
uct of  splendid  quality.  There  is, 
besides,  an  asphalt  shingle  which 
possesses  a  blend  of  colors  in  each  l 
shingle.  This  is  a  product  of 
high  merit. 

Asphalt  shingles  come  in  five 
forms  —  individual  shingles,  in 
strips  of  two  shingles  in  one  piece, 
in  strips  of  three  shingles  in  one 
piece,  in  strips  of  four  shingles  in 
one  piece,  and  in  the  form  of  hex- 
agonal shingles.  The  individual 
shingles  and  strip  shingles  both 
come  in  three  weights  —  light 
weight,  medium  weight  and  heavy 
weight. 

The  two  kinds  of  asphalt 
shingles  which  are  by  all  means 
the  most  advisable  to  buy  are  the 
heavy  weight  individual  and  heavy 
weight  strip    asphalt   shingle. 

While  it  is  customary  to  use 
asphalt  shingles  in  one  color 
alone,  an  exceptionally  handsome 
and  distinctive  roof  can  be  made 
by  blending  the  colors  in  the  cor- 
rect manner.  Thatched  roofs,  for 
instance,  can  be  made  of  asphalt 
shingles  in  blended  colors  of  such 
artistic  distinction  as  to  be  really 
beautiful. 

Asphalt  shingles  of  good  quality 
are  fire-resisting  and  greatly  les- 
sen the  fire  hazard  from  falling 
sparks. 

For  re-roofing,  the  asphalt 
shingles  may  be  applied  directly 
over  the  present  wood  shingles  in 
most  cases,  in  which  procedure  the 
same  methods  should  be  used  as 
were  outlined  for  re-roofing  with 
asbestos  shingles. 

The  next  roofing  product  call- 
ing for  consideration  is  slate. 

In  a  discussion  of  slate,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  rhat  there 
are  several  kinds  of  slate  of  vary- 
ing grades  in  quality.  Some  kinds 
of  slate  are  more  brittle  than 
others.  Some  kinds  of  slate  are 
subject  to  breakage  after  having 
been  on  the  roof  for  some  time. 
Slate  of  good  quality,  however, 
makes  an  admirable  roof  for  the 
residence  of  the  type  suitable  for 
a  slate  roof.  Slate  should  be  used 
ordinarily  for  the  roofing  of  a 
new  home,  rather  than  for  re- 
roofing.  The  weight  of  slate  de- 
mands a  roof  framing  of  special 
strength  —  of  much  greater 
strength  than  is  required  for  a  roof 
of  wood  shingles. 

Slate  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  materials  for  roof- 
ing possible  to  be  had  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  durable.  It  is 
most  suitable,  chiefly,  upon  resi- 
dences of  English  types  of  archi- 
tecture, such  as  the  Tudor,  Eliza- 
(Continued  on   page  80) 
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A  TOUCH  of  spring  in  the  air  .  .  .  marbles  .  .  .  tops 
.  .  .  kites  .  .  .the  call  of  the  open  road.  Every  activ- 
ity of  the  coming  season  suggests  your  own  motion  pictures. 
People  who  appreciate  life  to  the  full  are  using  FILMO  Cameras 
in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  to  record  the  activities  which  crowd 
every  minute  of  outdoor  life.  It  is  so  simple  to  use  the  FILMO  no 
one  need  hesitate.  As  easy  as  sighting  a  spy  glass  .  .  .  lift  it  to 
the  eye  .  .  .  press  the  button  .  .  .  and  you  get  every  action  just 
as  you  see  it  in  the  finder.  Very  economical  too. 
Not  a  toy  outfit,  but  a  high  grade  machine  produced  by  the  same 
organization  and  to  the  same  high  standard  as  the  B.  6k.  H  pro- 
fessional Moving  Picture  Cameras  used  by  95^  of  the  producers 
in  the  world. 

With  your  own  film  library  you  can  perpetuate  the  memories  of  your  growing 
family,  your  sports,  travel,  etc.  The  films  can  be  shown  with  the  FILMO  pro- 
jector at  any  time— at  anv  lighting  socket.  For  a  trifling  expense  you  can  supple- 
ment your  own  films  with  comedies,  educational  or  travel  reels— a  wide  variety— 
from  existing  film  libraries. 


BELL  AND  HOWELL  COMPANY 

1833  Larchmont  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


Russian    4    in    flat  College     L.    S.     in 

Crepe     $35.00            flat    Crepe.  .  .  .     $35.00 

Imported        Linen  Jersey      27.50 

or  Pongee.  .  .  25.00       Voile                                 20  00 

Soft  Cotton 17.50 

All  our  Dresses  are  created  for  the  INDIVIDUAL 
TASTE,  hand  embroidered,  hand  sewn  and  colors  guar- 
anteed fast. 

A  varied  selection  of  other  models,  peasant  blouses  and 
children's  dresses. 

To  order,  give  the  regular  size  worn,  also  length. 
We  will  either  refund  money   or  make  satisfactory  ex- 
change should  garment  not  be  as  desired. 

Peasant  Art  Importing  Co.,  Inc. 

677  Lexington   Ave. 
New  York  City 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


^SLlJCElTl 


f^VERY  home  owner  en- 
v_?  thuses  over  the  beauty  of 
SLYKER  Radiator  Furniture. 
But  attractiveness  is  only  one 
admired  feature.  It  also  prevents 
the  costly  soiling  of  delicate 
draperies  and  walls,  and  keeps 
heated  air  moist,  comfortable, 
healthful.  A  patented  humidifier 
under  top  serves  this  double 
purpose.  Your  radiators  are 
entirely  concealed  in  artistic 
cabinets,  without  loss  of  heat- 
ing efficiency. 


Made  entirely  of  Furniture 
Steel,  finished  in  six  coats  of 
oil  enamel,  baked  on.  You  have 
choice  of  three  styles.  Cane 
Grille  is  pictured.  Finishes  in 
shades  of  Mahogany,  Walnut, 
Ivory  or  White  —  to  harmonize 
with  your  room  decorations. 
Converts  radiators  into  useful 
seats  or  consoles.  Write  us  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer  where 
samples  may  be  seen.  We  will 
send  you  descriptive  book  in 
colors  upon  request. 


Colours  the  Masters  use 


GENERATION  after 
generation  of  Mas- 
ter Artists  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  of 
Winsor  &  Newton's 
Colours  —  "the  finest 
colours  made" 

Every  requisite  for  the 

Artist,     Illustrator 

and  Student 


""" 


Ask  fo 
Colours  , 
deaUr  — 
give  you  his  nan 
Catalogue  B-7 
request. 


WINSOR  *  NEWTON 

▼  *  INCORPORATED  'l 

Everything  for  the  Artist 

31  East  17*  St.  New  York 


an   Dutr.hut, 
ral-Otfwa- 


r»:  THE  HUGHES-OWENS  CO..  Ltd. 
-Toronto      "Art  Metropole."— Winnipeg 
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bethan  or  Georgian,  and  for  the 
modern  English  styles.  The  best 
kinds  of  slate  of  today  are  far 
superior  to  the  slate  that  was  pro- 
duced in  byegone  years,  which  is 
but  a  just  tribute  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  slate. 

There  is  a  wide  diversity,  fortu- 
nately, in  the  range  of  colors  in 
which  slate  comes  —  going  from 
black  through  blue,  brown,  gray, 
green,  sea  green,  mottled  purple 
and  green,  purple,  red  and  yellow, 
with  varying  degrees  of  these  dif- 
ferent colors.  It  is  to  be  had  also 
in  a  wide  range  of  textures  and 
thicknesses.  The  distinctive  charm 
which  slate  roofs  can  add  to  a 
building  is  to  be  derived  by  the 
use  of  slate  of  varying  colors  and 
thicknesses  and  surfaces,  laid  with 
the  proper  freedom  and  infor- 
mality to  give  a  more  distinctive 
appearance.  In  addition,  the  val- 
leys may  be  "rounded"  or 
"curved,"  thereby  adding  consid- 
erably to  the  effect. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  initial  cost  in  a  slate  roof  is 
somewhat  high,  the  cost  is  off-set 
by  the  fact  that  a  slate  roof  of 
good  quality  is  a  permanent  roof 
and  requires  little  or  no  "upkeep" 
expense. 

Age,  instead  of  causing  slate  to 
rot  and  thereby  necessitating  its 
removal,  merely  increases  its  mel- 
low beauty  and  gives  the  slate  roof 
an  added  charm. 

The  last  roofing  product  to  be 
considered  is  tile — there  are  two 
kinds  of  tile  —  the  shingle  tile 
and  the  Spanish  tile.  Both  these 
forms  of  tile  are  used  for  the 
most  part  on  mansions.  Either 
form  of  tile  should  be  used  only 
on  residences  of  special  construc- 
tion to  withstand  the  great  weight 
of  a  tile  roof. 

Tile  is  undoubtedly  an  expen- 
sive roofing  material,  but  makes 
a  beautiful  and  a  very  durable  roof 
— everlasting  in  its  service. 

This  beautiful  material  may  be 
used  for  roofing  purposes  for 
quite  a  number  of  different  archi- 
tectural types.  In  this  country 
tile  roofs  are  chiefly  used  upon 
residences  of  the  Italian  or  Span- 
ish types  of  architecture. 

Tile  may  be  had  in  varying 
colors — green,  red,  blue,  gray, 
purple  and  even  in  other  colors. 

The  following  table  of  weights 
per  square  of  different  types  of 
roofing  is  of  interest  to  include 
here  (a  "square"  means  100 
square  feet  of  roofing  surface  of 
area.) 

Wood   Shingles,   200—300   lbs. 

Copper   Shingles,   84—100    lbs. 


Asbestos  Shingles,  300—650  lbs.     L 

Asphalt  Shingles,  240—300  \h*.     | 
(heavy  weight).  *" 

Slate,  450—675  lbs. 

Spanish  Tile,  850  lbs. 

Shingle  Tile,    1,800  lbs. 

With  the  foregoing  information 
as  a  guide  to  the   relative  merits 
of    roofing    materials,     it     is    but 
natural   for  these  questions  to  oc-     I 
cur  to  the  house-owner's  mind: 

What  roofing  material  will 
give  the  best  results  in  weather- 
resisting  qualities — in  waterproof- 
ing— in  long  life — in  proportion  to 
the  cost? 

What  roofing  material  will  be 
the  most  suitable  for  the  owner's 
residence  and  furnish  the  most  dis- 
tinctive appearance  in  proportion 
to  the  cost? 

What  roofing  material  will  ful- 
fill these  purposes  and,  in  addition, 
give  satisfactory  fire  protection? 

To  summarize  briefly,  these 
questions  resolve  themselves  into 
these  considerations: 

( 1 )  A  choice  of  material  based 
on  the  idea  of  investment. 

(2)  A  choice  of  material  based 
on  the  idea  of  distinctive  appear- 
ance and  beauty. 

(3)  A  choice  of  material  based 
on  the  idea  of  maximum  fire  safety. 

(4)  A  choice  of  material  based 
on  factors  of  immediate  economy, 
combined  with  the  most  efficient 
results  in  durability,  fire  protec- 
tion  and   attractive   appearance. 

As  to  the  type  of  roofing  ma- 
terial most  suitable  for  the  resi- 
dence and  the  style  of  material 
most  adapted  for  the  roof,  an  ex- 
cellent method  for  the  house-owner 
to  follow  is  to  receive  expert,  un- 
biased advice  of  sufficient  ability 
and  experience.  In  many  cases, 
this  will  save  a  home-owner  hun- 
dreds of  dollars,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  re-roofing  of  a 
residence. 

A  point  of  vital  importance  for 
a  house-owner  to  consider  is  that 
no  roof,  regardless  of  its  material, 
can  be  any  better  than  the  work- 
manship employed  in  laying  it. 
"The  lowest  bid"  may  prove  to 
be  very  expensive.  Quality  of 
product  and  quality  of  workman- 
ship should  be  the  determining 
factors  in  regard  to  the  right  roof 
even  for  those  who  have  to  con- 
sider the  cost  carefully. 

(For  the  illustrations  of  this 
article  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Creo-Dipt  Co.,  Inc.,  Rising  cif 
Nelson  Slate  Co.,  H.  W.  Johns- 
Manville  Co.,  John  D.  Emack 
Co.,  Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  Ludo- 
wici-Celadon  Co.,  and  the  Mo- 
hawk Asbestos  Slate  Co.,  Inc.) 


Concrete,  made  with  ^Atlas,  shows  its  adaptability  to  form,  its  economy, 
its  beauty,  in  the  Fountain  of  Time,  Chicago 


R.  LORADO  TAFT,  sculptor  of 
the  fountain  which  stands  in 
Washington  Park,  said:  "There 
is  not  a  stone  that  America  pro- 
duces—  not  a  material  —  that  I 
would  prefer  to  the  color  and 
effect  we  have  on  the  monument,"  And  John  J. 
Earley,  who  executed  the  fountain  in  concrete 
made  with  Atlas,  amplified  Mr.  Tafts  viewpoint 
when  he  said :  "This  work  will  appeal  to  archi- 
tects on  the  same  basis  that  it  appealed  to  Mr.  Taft. 
Their  problem  is  from  an  economic  as  well  as  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  exactly  the  same  as  his." 
The  substance,  the  permanence  and  strength  of 
concrete  has  been  demonstrated  in  great  bridges, 
dams,  canals,  highways,  factories  and  skyscrapers. 


Its  compliance  to  any  demands  of  form  and  shape 
is  proved  by  such  work  as  this  Fountain  of  Time. 

And  through  Atlas  Portland  Cement  with  colored 
aggregate  are  now  opened  all  the  possibilities  of 
color  which  add  the  final  requirement  of  a  com- 
plete architectural  material,  and  so  economical  that 
its  use  is  practical  for  every  type  of  building. 

The  quality  that  made  Atlas  the  preferred 
Portland  Cement  for  this  achievement  makes  it 
equally  desirable  for  all  types  of  Concrete  Construc- 
tion, and  serves  to  keep  Atlas  known  as  "the 
Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured." 

Between  the  Atlas  plants  and  the  user  there  is  but  one  distributor  —  the  building 
material  dealer  —  -who  brings  Atlas  to  the  public  cheaper  than  by  any  other  method. 
Any  architect,  contractor  or  prospective  builder  is  invited  to  write  this  Company  regarding 
the  possibilities  of  concrete,  made  with  Atlas. 


cAtlas 
'Portland  Cement 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT  {-omPanJ 

25  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO  BIRMINGHAM  INDEPENDENCE,  KANS. 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  ST.  LOUIS  DES  MOINES  DAYTON  OMAHA 

BUFFALO  KANSAS  CITY  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


1 41"  LAf 


oAtlas  White 
Portland  Cement 


Styles  for  every 
room  in  the  house 


Plain  and  Pastel  Flat  Finish 

tints  that  can  be  hung  as  they  come,  or 
stenciled,    frescoed,    or    Tiffany    blended. 

Decorative  Flat  Finish 

conventional  and  foliage  patterns,  neutral 
toned  designs  of  vague  formations,  stripes, 
mottled  effects,  and  reproductions  of  tapes- 
try, grass-cloth,  leather  and  various  fabrics. 

Brocade  and  Metallic  Finishes 

in  embossed  effects  for  paneled  treatments 
and  trimmings. 

Enamel  Finish 

plain  colors,  tile  effects  and  decorative 
patterns,      for     kitchens,     bathrooms,     etc. 


MODERN 
'WALLCOVERING 


It's  as  much  a  part  of  the  walls  as  the  plaster  is 


S anitas  on  your  walls  becomes  ac- 
tually a  part  of  the  house.  It  not 
only  adorns  the  walls ;  it  protects  the 
plaster,  prevents  some  cracks  and  re- 
strains the  progress  of  others,  and  covers 
up  permanently  these  and  other  defects. 

When  you  figure  the  cost  of  wall  cover- 
ings over  the  period  of  years  they  last, 
you  will  find  that  Sanitas  is  mighty  inex- 
pensive— in  fact,  it's  a  paying  invest- 
ment. It  is  the  wall  decoration  that 
doesn't  "stay  put"  that  costs  money. 
Sanitas  earns  its  price  in  the  service  it 
renders  your  walls,  and  its  upkeep  cost 
is  nothing  more  than  that  of  a  damp 
cloth  to  wipe  it  clean  once  in  a  while. 


Sanitas  is  a  modern  wall  covering — 
modern  not  only  in  designs  and  color- 
ings, but  really  a  modern  material,  made 
to  meet  modern  living  conditions,  and 
ideals  of  cleanliness  and  unlabored  per- 
fection. 

Sanitas  is  made  on  cloth,  but  the  weave 
of  the  cloth  doesn't  show  on  the  surface. 
The  sturdy,  woven  back  keeps  it  from 
cracking,  tearing,  peeling,  or  blistering, 
and  gives  support  to  the  plaster.  The 
surface  is  ready-finished  with  durable 
oil  colors  that  do  not  fade.  Apply  Sani- 
tas on  any  flat  surface  ;  new  walls  as  soon 
as  the  plaster  is  dry,  old  walls  when  the 
cracks  have  been  filled,  plasterboards 
anywhere,  any  time. 


Ask  your  decorator  to  show  you  the  new  Sanitas  -patterns 
Write  to  us  for  samples  and  descriptive  booklet 

The   Standard   Textile    Products   Co. 
320  Broadway,     Dept.  30,     New  York 
When  you  visit  Atlantic  City,  see  the  Sanitas  Exhibit  at  1410  Boardivalk,  Central  Pier. 
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Period  treatments  such 
as  these  have  a  rare 
fascination  and  be- 
come permanent  treas- 
ures as  intimately  as 
your  furnishings.  The 
designs  are  equally 
adaptable  to  small  and 
large  homes. 


Deviation  from  our 
specification  may  de- 
stroy essential  requi- 
sites of  style.  Therefore 
allow  no  substitution 
and  deal  with  tile  con- 
tractors who  agree  in 
writing  to  install  the 
work  in  accordance 
with  these  specifica- 
tions. 
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Swiss  Chalet  Breakfast  Roon 


Dining  room 


SECTION  OF  FLOOR 

SPANISH  MOTIF 
buff,  brilliant  blue  and  brown,  Spanish  Renaissance  Period 


Colonial  Kitchen 


Period  Motifs 


These  beautiful  period  motifs  are  correct,  authentic, 
and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  periodswhich  they  repre- 
sent. They  are  based  upon  accurate  historic  precedent 
— developed  by  authorities  in  architectural  history — 
and  produced  exclusively  by  the  Associated  factories 
whose  names  are  given  below.    Think  of  the  satis- 


Correct  Interiors  in  Tiles  Developed  by  Associated  Tile  Manufacturers 

faction  of  having  at  once  a  Spanish  Dining  Room,  a 
Swiss  Chalet  Breakfast  Room  anda  Colonial  Kitchen, 
all  carried  out  in  the  colorful  beauty  of 

ASSOCIATION  TILES 

Without  the  correct  tiles  it  is  impossible  to  dupli- 


cate these  effects.  Size,  color,  glaze  and  texture 
have  been  painstakingly  selected  to  insure  a  correct 
and  artistic  result.  To  assure  you  of  proper  repro- 
duction—  with  all  the  fine  qualities  which  these 
original  designs  possess — we  have  prepared  specifi- 
cations and  plates  in  full  color. 


ASSOCIATED  TILE  MANUFACTURERS 


912  SEVENTH  AVENUE 

Alhambra  Tile  Company 
American  Encaustic  Tiling  Co..  Ltd. 
Peaver  Falls  Art  Tile  Company 
Cambridge  Tile  Mfg.  Company 
Grueby  Faience  &  Tile  Company 
Matawan  Tile  Company 
Mosaic  Tile  Company 


Producers  of 

Beautiful  Tiles 


BEAVER  FALLS,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Booklet  free.    Specifications  and  color  plates  (the  three  shown  here) 
for  8  cents  postage. 


National  Tile  Company 

Old  Bridge  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Company 

Perth  Amboy  Tile  Works 

The  C.  Pardee  Works 

United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Works 

Wheeling  Tile  Company 
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Famous  Eighteenth  Century  Toiles  De  Jouy 

(Continued  from  page  74) 


career  took  place  in  1783,  when 
Join's  XVI,  with  Marie  Antoi- 
Ote  and  all  the  members  of  the 
court,  made  an  official  visit  to  his 
factory.  On  leaving,  the  king 
created  him  baron,  and  honored 
his  establishment  with  the  title 
"Manufacture  Royale" — a  dis- 
tinction carrying  with  it  many 
valuable  prerogatives  and  immuni- 
ties. 

Even  the  French  Revolution 
Oberkampf  turned  to  advantage. 
When  commerce  was  practically 
at  a  standstill,  and  paper  money 
depreciating  rapidly,  he  bought 
large  quantities  of  white  calico, 
knowing  that  calico  at  least  would 
not  depreciate,  and  stored  it  away 
for  future  use.  It  was  not  long 
before  simplicity  became  the 
fashion,  silks  were  looked  on 
askance,  and  the  demand  for 
printed  cottons  was  enormously 
increased. 

By  1 790  the  factory  was  greatly 
enlarged,  and  splendidly  organ- 
i/ed  to  enable  the  employees  to 
carry  on  the  work  under  the  best 
possible  conditions.  The  cloth  was 
passed  on  from  one  department  to 
another  for  the  different  processes, 
quite  as  in  a  modern  factory. 
Homes,  hospitals  and  old  age 
pensions  were  given  the  workers, 
and  their  interests  were  safe- 
guarded in  every  way. 

Oberkampf's  success  continued 
with  the  accession  of  Napoleon, 
who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Jouy.  On  one  of  his  visits  he  en- 
quired if  Oberkampf  had  yet  re- 
ceived the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Receiving  an  answer  in 
the  negative,  Napoleon  took  one 
from  his  own  breast  to  give  him, 
saying  "No  one  is  more  worthy  to 
wear  it.  You  and  I  are  both 
fighting  a  good  fight  against  the 
English,  but  your  fight  is  the  best." 

Both  men  had  risen  from  small 
beginnings,  and  both  fell  together. 
In  1815,  when  the  Allies  passed 
tli rough  Jouy,  they  pillaged  and 
destroyed  Oberkampf's  splendid 
factory.  Heartbroken,  his  health 
failed,  and  on  the  14th  of  October, 
of  that  same  year — the  year  of 
Waterloo,  he  died.  The  whole 
organization  he  had  built  up  fell 
to  pieces,  and  in  1843  the  works 
were  pulled  down  and  totally  de- 
stroyed. 

The  style  of  the  Jouy  prints  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  fashion 
of  the  hour.  The  earliest  were 
mostly  red,  and  distinctly  "Chinoi- 
series."  A  few  years  later  came 
peasant    scenes     inspired     by     the 


paintings  and  tapestries  of  Tenters, 
and  still  later  allegorical  and 
mythological  subjects,  and  scenes 
from  contemporary  history,  in- 
spired especially  by  the  beginning 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
American  War  of  Independence, 
Many  of  the  best  things  of  this 
later  period  were  executed  for 
Oberkampf  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Huet,  a  collection  of  whose 
sketches  is  preserved  in  the  Musee 
des   Arts    Decoratifs   in    Paris. 

One  of  Oberkampf's  most  fa- 
mous creations — The  Four  Quar- 
ters of  the  World — was  probably 
designed  by  this  artist.  A  well- 
preserved  specimen  was  included 
in  the  collection  on  view  at  the 
Waldorf.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting exhibited  was  a  Toile  de 
Jouy  of  about  1 760 — a  very  early 
production  in  polychrome,  printed 
with  wooden  blocks.  Like  most 
of  the  early  pieces,  it  is  a  close  imi- 
tation  of  the  East  Indian  prints  of  j 
that  period.  "Fox  Hunting,"  by 
Carle  Vernet,  printed  about  1790; 
"The  Discovery  of  America" ;  and 
a  toile  depicting  Marie  Antoinette, 
seated  in  a  triumphal  chariot 
drawn  by  two  lions,  with  various 
mythological  motifs,  are  among 
the  most  arresting  pieces  in  Mr. 
Wearne's  collection. 

The  use  of  Toiles  de  Jouy  in 
modern  decorating  was  admirably 
illustrated  in  a  modern  French  sit- 
ting room,  created  by  E.  A.  Bel- 
mont, of  Philadelphia,  in  collabo- 
ration with  Palmer  and  Embury, 
of   New  York. 

A  very  interesting,  extraordinary 
Toile  de  Juoy  has  also  been  seen  j 
at  the  Arden  Gallery,  where  many  I 
fascinating  prints  were  on  view. 
One  very  characteristically  French  j 
was  entitled  "Le  Balancoire,"  a 
large  wall  hanging  dating  from 
1789 — exceptionally  graceful  and 
original  in  design.  "Les  Plaisirs 
des  Quatre  Saisons,"  after  a  de- 
sign by  Huet,  Horace  Vernet's 
"Chasse,"  Pinelli's  "Scenes  Ro- 
maines"  and  the  "Midi  de  la 
France,"  by  Lebas,  all  attest  to 
the  genius  of  the  artists  and  the 
skill  of  the  craftsman  who  repro- 
duced  their  conceptions   on   cloth. 

Even  more  important  than  the 
technical  improvements  he  intro- 
duced was  Oberkampf's  signal 
success  in  interesting  really  great  | 
artists  in  his  craft — in  persuading 
them,  by  sheer  force  of  personal- 
ity— to  give  their  art  to  posterity 
through  the  democratic  and  unpre- 
tentious medium  of  simple  cotton 
prints. 
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TILES     AND     POTTERY 

The  pieces  illustrated  here  maintain  a  uniform  quality  of  refinement 
through  a  range  in  price  from  $3  to  $1.50.  We  invite  your  inquir- 
ies direct  or  through  our  exclusive  representative  in  your  locality. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 

Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


If  you  want 
your  garden 
to  be 
lovelier 
than  ever 
this  year — 

Get  this 
Book 

and  plan  all  the 
things  you've 
always  wanted  to  do 


9  COLOR  PLATES 


165  DOUBLETONE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


At  All  Bookstores 
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flower  bed*  and  shrubbery  hi 
tin-  practiced  gardener.  The 
'  vine     — 


1th 


tide    for   those 


the  preparation  ami 
nation  for  both  the 
perennials, 


Hill 


There    are    fascinating    schemes    of    color    combinations    in 
for  rock   gardening   and   wall    gardening,    arrangements    for   fragrance 
and  old-fashioned  design.     In  fact,    it   is   the   most  comprehensive   work   on   the  subject 
"  "shed   as   well    as   the    most    beautiful.      It  wil' 
'lis  and  gardening. 


the  standard   for 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Please   send  me   illustrated,  pam 


227  So.  6th,  Dept.  A.  &D.4,  Philadelphia 

.  of   this   book    and   other   similar   volumes. 
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•shed  JS74 
2 and  4  E.  Forty-Fourth  Streer 

NE  W  YORK 


1I7ETZEL  are  tai- 

"  *  lors  for  men  de- 
siring to  be  groomed 
correctly  in  every  de- 
tail —  it  has  ever  been 
their  privilege  to  serve 
a  distinguished  clientele. 


Decorative  and  Practical  Heating 


(Continued  from  page  50) 


these  exposed  radiators  bright 
aluminum  or  bronze,  apparently 
because  of  the  mistaken  idea  that 
such  paints,  since  they  are  bright, 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  radi- 
ator. But  this  is  wrong,  prac- 
tically as  well  as  artisticalh .  for 
dull  black  paint  on  a  radiator 
makes  it  more  efficient.  In  fact, 
the  decorator  is  entirely  jus- 
tified on  the  practical  side  in 
painting  the  radiator  a  color  in 
harmony  with  the  wall  so  that  it 
will  not  be  prominent,  for  metallic- 
paints  reflect  the  heat  inward. 

Now  the  other  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  ugly  radiator  is  to 
conceal    it.    F  r  om    the 
practical  standpoint,  this 
covering     reduces     the 
efficiency  of  the  radiator  ; 
that  is,  fewer  heat  units       ,, — ^jgjg 
are  given  off  per  square      i'~-  v;;i 
foot     per     hour.       This      t  ... 
seems     an     argument 
against     screen     protec- 
tion. ....  if  §M 

Let    us    take    an    ex-  j  Kg 

ample  and  see.    Suppose  : '",'"■ 

we     have     selected     by 
calculations     a     radiator       "'' "'■■:  $ 
of  sufficient  size  to  heat 
a  certain  room  and  they 
have    led    us    to    select    a    20-inch 
high,   4-column   radiator,   with  42 
square    feet    of    radiating   surface. 
By  experiment,  it  has  been  found 
that  this  radiator  will  give  off  240 
heat  units  for  each  square  foot  of 
surface    per    hour.       But    if    this 
radiator  is  covered  with  a  type  of 
screen  having  a  grille  in  the  front 
at  the  bottom,  about  2  inches  high 
and  as  long  as  the  radiator,  and  a 
grille  in  the  top  about  as  long  as 


Type  of  covered 
radiator  built 
under  a  window 


The  wall  column-radiator,  hung  in  brackets,  under 
window,   permits    cleaning    of   floor 


the  radiator  and  as  wide,  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  radiator  is  reduced 
about  25  per  cent.  Specifically  the 
uncovered  radiator  gave  off  240 
heat  units  for  each  square  foot, 
but  now,  under  the  enclosed  con- 
dition, gives  off  only  180  units.  In 
fact,  in  order  to  heat  the  room 
properly,  we  must  increase  the 
size  of  the  radiator  from  42  square 
feet  to  $0  square  feet. 

This  increase  in  radiating  sur- 
face would  seem  to  be  uneconomi- 
cal in  that  it  would  appear  to  in- 
crease the  fuel  consumption.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  can  easily  be  determined, 


for  when  the  radiator  is  uncov- 
ered, it  gives  off  240  heat  units 
per  sq.  ft.,  per  hour,  and  there  are 
42  sq.  ft.  required,  or  the  radiator 
gives  off  240x42  or  10,080  heat 
units  per  hour.  Though,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  radiator  is 
covered,  it  gives  off  only  180  heat 
units  per  square  foot,  so  that  it 
must  be  increased  to  56  square 
feet.  Now  180x56  gives  10,080 
units  or  the  same  number  of  heat 
I  units  given  off 
from  the  cov- 
ered radiator 
per  hour  as 
given  off  by 
the  uncovered 
one.  This 
means,  in 
simple  terms, 
that  no  more 
fuel  is  burned 
to  heat  the 
room  with  the 
covered  radi- 
ator than  the 
uncovered  one, 
even  though 
the  former  is 
enlarged  to  overcome  the  loss  in 
efficiency.  From  the  practical 
standpoint,  the  covering  of  the 
radiator  is  entirely  justified.  It 
is  commonly  believed,  though, 
that  covering  the  radiator  is  poor 
practice,  but  this  belief  comes 
from  the  mistake  of  covering  the 
radiator  without  increasing  its  J 
size  to  offset  the  reduction  in  ef-  \<J 
ficiency. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of 
covering  is  really  no  covering  at 
all,  but  merely  a  shelf.  Narrow 
shelves  over  a  radiator  decrease 
the  efficiency  about  two  and  a  half 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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A  Typically  Modern  American  House 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


Design   of  Mrs.   Mary  McKelvey's 
house    at   Spuyten    Dnyvil,    N.    Y. 
y,  Architect 


P       ,.  Julius   Gregory 


°^::g^: 


The    arrangement    of    space    makes    for 
convenience   and   comfort 


•*■  StCOriD   FLOOR  PLAN  - 


The  floor  plans  of  Julius  Gregory's  house  for  Mrs.  McKelvey  are 
well  worth  most  detailed  observation.  The  space  is  most  conscien* 
tiously  and  intelligently  divided  and  every  comfort  demanded  by 
the  modern  housewife  and  the  luxury-loving  house-owner  is  consid- 
ered with  a  view  to  combining  charm  and  economy.  If  you  will 
notice  in  the  second  floor  plan  three  baths  are  provided  so  that  there 
are  practically  three  little  suites  on  this  floor.  This  is  unusual  often 
in  a  much  larger  house.  There  is  also  well-managed  window  arrange- 
ment so  that  adequate  lighting  is  given  every  room  in  the  house 
without  breaking  the  walls  too  thoughtlessly  for  exterior  beauty 
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"Home  Conveniences,"  F.  W. 
Ives,  Harper  &  Bros. ;  "The  Slave 
Ship,"  Mary  Johnston,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  "You  Gentiles," 
Maurice  Samuel,  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Co.-  "British  Artists,"  three 
volumes,  John  Crome,  Wilson  & 
Farington,  Morland  and  Ibbetson, 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. ;  "Distin- 
guished American  Artists,"  two 
volumes,  James  McNeill  Whistler, 
John  Singer  Sargent,  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co. ;  "Mary  Rose,"  J.  M. 
Barrie,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
"Dogs  and  Men,"  Mary  Ansell, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons ;  "Feats  on 
the    Fiord,"    Harriet    Martineau, 


Macmillan  Co.;  "Library  Build- 
ings," Chalmers  Hadley,  American 
Library  Association;  "A  Painter's 
Anthology,"  Arthur  Watts,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. ;  "The  Dance," 
by  Margaret  N.  H'Doubler,  Har- 
court, Brace  &  Co.;  "Points  of 
View,"  by  Stuart  P.  Sherman, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  "When 
Life  Loses  Its  Zest,"  by  Abraham 
Myerson,  M.  D.,  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.;  "The  History  of  American 
Idealism,"  by  Gustavus  Myers, 
Boni  and  Liveright;  "Costume 
and  Fashion,"  by  Herbert  Norn's, 
E.   P.    Dutton  &  Company. 
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Cold  Storage  for  Furs 

Moderate  Rates 
Storage  Vaults    Located    on    the    Premises 

Our  charges  cover  insurance  against  loss  by  fire, 
moth  or  theft;  also  include  a  thorough  cleaning  of 
the  furs  when  received,  and  a  REDRESSING  and 
GLAZING  before  delivery. 

Furs  may  be  sent  by  express  insured  charges  col- 
lect, or  will  be  called  for  in  the  city. 


We  Are  Now  Displaying  Attractive  Models 
in 

SPRING    AND    SUMMER    FURS 

C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 


120  West  42nd  Street 


New  York 


Telephone:  Wisconsin  4360 


SPRING   NECKWEAR 

Never  before  have  we  shown  so  many  Handsome 
French  Neckwear  Silks  in  Unusual  Colorings. 
Above  Cravats  of  French  Silk  Moire,  $6.00  each. 

Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 

SH1RTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS     0 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

LONDON  PARIS 
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FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


Our  Representative  visits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West  —  dates  sent  on  application 
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ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"    recognized    House    for    Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers. 

261  FIFTH  AVE. 

Near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone  2003   Madison   Square 
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Two  decorative  grille  patterns  for   covering  radiators 


per  cent,  and  wide  ones  about 
five  per  cent.  The  decrease  in 
efficiency  is  more  marked  for  low 
window  radiators  than  for  high 
radiators,  sometimes  amounting  to 
about  ten  per  cent.  Round  de- 
flectors at  the  back  do  not  seem 
to  make  much  difference.  There 
are  a  number  of  patented  metal 
shields  like  shelves  on  the  market 
that  are  very  fine.  One  type  is 
designed  with  a  gutter  to  catch 
the  dust  and  prevent  it  from  ris- 
ing to  smudge  the  decorations, 
and  is  also  provided  with  a  water 


Ornamental    grille    pattern    used    to    cover 
radiators  in   a  picturesque  manner 


pan  to  add  humidity  to  the  dry 
air  of  the  room. 

The  real  covering  for  the 
radiator,  though,  completely  hides 
it  behind  solid  panels  or  grilles. 
The  appearance  of  radiators  hid- 
den in  this  way  is  not  always  sat- 
isfying. Designs  for  grilles  can  be 
even  uglier  than  radiators.  How- 
ever, designers  have  older  tradi- 
tions behind  the  art  of  making  per- 
forated grilles,  than  well  formed 
radiators,  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
screened  radiator  looks  much  bet- 
ter than  the  uncovered  one.  At 
present,  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  of  harmonizing  the 
modern  heating  apparatus  with 
the  decorative  scheme  seems  to  be 
along  these  lines.  As  we  stated 
before,  we  are  in  the  age  of  con- 
cealment, not  yet  having  solved 
the  artistic  treatment  of  newly  in- 
vented mechanical  devices. 

The  simplest  and  most  used  sys- 
tem of  concealing  the  radiator  is 
to  place  it  within  a  recess  or 
niche  in  the  wall  or  a  box  against 
the  wall,  and  make  the  front  face 
of    the    covering    a    grille.      This 


grille  may  be  made  inconspicuous 
by  its  position  within  a  panel  of 
the  wall  decoration,  or  of  a  built- 
in  bookcase  or  window  seat. 
Whatever  place  it  takes,  the  prob- 
lem from  an  efficiency  standpoint 
is  about  the  same,  namely,  a  radi- 
ator concealed  behind  an  open 
grille  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
radiator.  In  all  cases  the  radi- 
ator should  be  placed  about  2% 
inches  out  from  the  back,  and  the 
top  and  front  about  2)/2  inches 
away  from  the  radiator.  Hidden 
in  this  way  the  size  of  the  ra- 
diator should  be  in- 
creased by  20  per  cent 
in  order  to  overcome 
the  reduction  in  effi- 
ciency. 

If  the  covering  is  de- 
signed to  act  more  as  a 
flue,  the  loss  in  effi- 
ciency is  not  so  great. 
A  covering  having  a 
grille  near  the  floor  in 
the  front  panel,  about 
as  long  as  the  radiator 
and  5  inches  high  for 
low  radiators  and  8 
inches  high  for  high 
radiators  and  a  grille 
in  the  top  as  wide  as 
the  radiator  and  as 
long,  will  reduce  the  efficiency  of 
the  radiator  by  15  per  cent  for 
high  radiators  and  25  per  cent 
for  low  radiators.  But  if  the 
top  be  hinged  so  that  it  can 
be  lifted  up,  then  in  this  open 
position  the  efficiency  of  the  radi- 
ator will  be  increased,  because  a 
rapid  movement  of  air  around  the 
radiator  is  developed,  due  to  the 
flue-like  form  of  the  covering. 
This  type  of  cover  is  very  well 
suited  to  a  radiator  placed  under 
a  window.  In  fact  if  the  radiator 
is  placed  so  that  it  is  2l/2  inches 
away  from  everything,  and  the 
top  opened,  the  efficiency  may  be 
increased  10  or  12  per  cent 

There  is  another  advantage  in 
using  radiator  covers  which  ought 
to  be  recognized.  If  they  are 
properly  designed,  they  will  pro 
tect  the  decorations  from  the  di 
marks  that  darken  the  wall  at 
the  back  of  the  uncovered  radi 
ator.  Besides,  when  a  cover  is 
used,  a  water  pan  can  be  placed 
over  the  radiator  in  a  concealed 
position.  The  addition  of  a  little 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Individual  Travel 
Service 

Steamship  Reservations 
Hotel  Reservations  Railroad  Tickets 

Aeroplane  Reservations 

Pullman  Reservations  Insurance 

Vises  and  Passports 

T?OR  such  persons  as  are  unable  or  indis- 
-*■  posed  to  travel  on  Conducted  Tours,  an 
Independent  Travel  Service  has  been  instituted 
by  Arts  &  Decoration. 

And  just  what  does  this  mean? 

It  means  .that  we  will  arrange  every  conceiv- 
able detail  for  you.  It  means  a  specialized 
service  calculated  to  meet  every  need  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  going  to  travel  anywhere 
the  world  over. 

It  means  the  compilation  of  the  traveler's 
itinerary,  neatly  typewritten  and  bound  into  a 
folder  which  will  fit  into  any  pocket.  It  means 
that  stop-overs  are  pre-arranged  and  clearly 
indicated  on  the  itinerary,  and  that  the 
traveler's  tickets  are  purchased  accordingly. 

It  means  that  railroad,  steamship,  Pullman, 
hotel  and  sightseeing  accommodations  are  ar- 
ranged in  advance,  and  that  the  necessary 
tickets  and  coupons  are  procured  and  delivered 
to  the  traveler  before  he  departs. 

All  or  any  one  of  the  above  details  will  be 
carried  out  for  you  by  our  experts.  Simply 
write  to  us,  giving  details  or  a  generalization  of 
where  you  would  like  to  go,  and  we  will  do  the 
rest. 


TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

Arts  &  Decoration 
45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


(TV5  (TW^TT)  CTW^^  (TW<^  (T^XT?)  (r*& 

Sonogram         Jllatcfj^ 

(Trademarked    ami    copyrighted)  J 

$aty       $500      | 


FOR  50  PAC 


FOR    100    PACKS 


Express   prepaid    aiivwlu'iv    in    1       S 
A  CHARMING  GIFT 
Packed  In  a  Tin 
Smart   for  the   Vanity   rase— Ideal    for 
Hoiteas.     Mall  order   and  check  at  once 
THE  CAN-DLG-I.HXK   SHOP 
(Candles  of   Quality) 
(ili)-A   Madison   Ave.,     New   York 


Also  Carried    I 

York  Hall's. 

Lord    4 
Alfred 


'hicago 
Taylor.    New 
lunhill.    Ltd. 


.    T.    Bird    fit   Company, 
Boston 

Ayres   &    Co.. 


B.   Altman   &   Co.,   Ncu    1  .irk 
The    Ritz-Carlton    Hotel, 

Kaufman    &    Baer,    iMNlnireli 


Indian 

Distributors  apply  to  5f 

KAY  and  KLMNGER,  Inc.         342  A  Madison  Aye.  NEW  YORK       1 

The   Monogram    Match   Co.,   319   De   Young   Bldg.,    San  Francisco                  ~ 


STUDY  INTERIOR  DECORATION  AT  HOME 

COMPLETE  instruction  in  the  use  of  period  styles, 
color  harmony,  design,  composition  and  allied 
subjects.  A  home  study  course  for  professionals 
and  amateurs.  Interesting  and  profitable.  Start 
any   time.      Send   for   Catalog   D. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  of  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

441   MADISON  AVENUE  ::  NEW  YORK  CITY 


tEtje  -pemtspluama  Scabemp 
of  tlje  Jftne  Sirts 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

The  Oldest  A  rt  School  in  A  mertca 
Instruction      in      Drawing,      Painting, 
Sculpture,     and     Illustration.        Write 
for   Illustrated    Circular. 

BARBARA    BELL,    Curator. 


Pratt  Institute  Art  School 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Applied  Design,  Interior  Decoration.  Jewelry. 
Life  Drawing,  Modeling,  Costume  and  Pic- 
torial Illustration,  Commercial  Design,  Dec- 
orative and  Mural  Painting,  Architecture — 
Two-  and  three-year  courses.  Normal  Art  and 
Manual  Training— Two-year  courses.  38  Stu- 
dios. 47  Instructors:  38th  Year. 
WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY,  Director 


Yale  school  ,i  fine  arts 

Yale  University  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Four-year  courses  in  PAINTING- 
SCULPTURE- ARCH  I TECTURE 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  F.  A. 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
Departmental  Catalogues 


A  Magazine  Binder 

for 

Arts  cjf  Decoration 

FULL  Red  or  Black  Russia, 
with  your  name  and  that  of 
the  magazine  embossed  in  gold 
— an  adornment  for  any  li- 
brary table. 

A  mechanism  of  carefully  tem- 
pered springs  makes  it  conve- 
nient to  insert  or  remove  a 
magazine. 

The  back  is  semi-round  and  the 
binder  has  the  effect  of  a  handsome 
book. 

Former  Price  $10.00 
Now  $3.00 

Arts  &   Decoration 
45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Baco  BATIK    Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins — Shipped  Parcel 
Post.  A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concen- 
trated colors  covering  every  requirement. 
Used  generally  by  artists  and  commercial 
houses.     Write  for  list  with  prices. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
AND  LIBERAL  ARTS 

212  West  Fifty-Ninth  Street,  N.Y.C. 

PRACTICAL  DESIGN  FOR  INTERIORS 
PERIOD  STYLES. FABRICS.  FURNITURE 

Studio  Instructor: 
M R  Villi N  HAGOPIAN . Diplome. Paris. Beaux Arls 

COSTUME  DESIGN:  ILLUSTRATION 
Circular  1925  Box  V  Phone  Circle  1850 


ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  ARTS 

Courses  in Drawing, Pain ting, Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.    For  catalogue,  apply  to 
E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director,  Room  10 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis 


SALESMAN 
Interior    Decoration — Furniture 


of    exclus 


hibit 
requir 

the  assembling  of  appropriate  requirements 
for  any  type  of  town  or  country  house,  who 
understands  the  execution  thereof,  and  the 
proper  service  for  a  discriminating  clientele. 
Replies  will  be  considered  strictly  confiden- 
tial. Full  details  will  be  required  covering 
past  employment  and  volume  of  business  con- 


incidentals. 


New  York   Galleries,   Inc. 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  &  49th  Sts..  New  York 


rralNTEX- 

The  Textile  Paint— 

BRILLIANT,  full  of  life  and  beauty, 
for  use  on  silks,  satins,  velvets. 
Permanent,  washable,  non-spreading. 
Can  be  dry  cleaned;  leaves  fabric  soft 
and  pliable.  Ready  for  use.  Made  in 
16    shades.      Put   up   in   2    oz.    bottle. 


Sold  at  department  and  art  supply  stares. 

It  vntr   dealer   cannot   supply   you — 

SEND  HO  Montr     Your    name    and    address    la 

•  umclent.      Pay  postman  13.00  plus  postage. 

Agents  Wanted. 

PAINTEX  COMPANY  (Dept.  2A) 

30  Irving  Place  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Mailing  Lists 

k     Will  help  yo     * 


P«ge 


fi/Rms- 


-LINE 


BERMUDA 

BERMUDA 

Playground  of  Eternal  Springtime 

(Average   Yearly    Temperature  of   70°) 
Only  2  Days  From  New  York 

Sailings  Twice  Weekly 


via    new    Palatial    Twin-Screw    Oil-burning 
Steamers, 

"FORT  VICTORIA" 
"FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 


Offering   Passengers    the    comforts    and   con- 
veniences enjoyed  on  highest  class  transatlantic  liners. 

Tickets    are    interchangeable   on    these    two    steamers,    which    land 
their  passengers  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock. 

Modern  Hotels — No  Passports 
All  Outdoor  Sports 

including  Golf,   Tennis,    Sailing,   Bathing,   Horse   Racing,    Fishing, 
Riding,   Driving,   etc. 


ST.    GEORGE    HOTEL,    Bermuda — Unsurpassed    location    over- 
looking   ocean,    harbor    and    surrounding    islands.     Finest 
cuisine    and    service,    magnificent    tiled,    covered 
and   heated    swimming   pool. 


For  illustrated  Booklet  on 


tuda  or  St.   George  Hotel  write 


FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  N.Y.,  or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 


A  Genuine 

KEWANEE 

Water  Supply  System 

New  $140.00 

The  No.  110  KEWANEE 
"Bungalow  Model"  costs  no 
more  than  many  water  supply 
systems  that  try  to  imitate  it. 
And  KEWANEE,  the  original 
pressure  water  supply  system,  is 
backed  by  a  quarter  century  of 
experience  in  building  and  in- 
stalling private  utilities  for 
water  supply,  electric  light  and 
sewage  disposal. 

The  famous  KEWANEE  line 
includes  over  200  sizes  and  com- 
binations of  private  systems — 
of  capacities  from  cottage  or 
bungalow  up  to  the  largest 
estate  or  country  club. 

It  costs  about  two  cents  a  day  to 
operate  the  No.  110  "Bungalow 
Model"  KEWANEE.  Write  for 
circular. 

KEWANEE    PRIVATE    UTILITIES   CO. 

459   S.   Franklin   St.,   Kewanee,   111. 


KEWANEE 


Lilacs  bring  thoughts  of 
old-fashioned  gar- 
dens. The  large,  fragrant, 
listers  of  lilacs 
give  charming  beauty  to 
garden  and  lawn  in  earl- 
iest    spring. 


Our    famous    "HIGHLAND    PARK    COL- 
LECTION"   thrives   in   any   fertile   soil. 

6  Varieties  $  1  0 


De   Miribel.      Bluish   violet. 

Pasteur.        Single,    vinous    red    turns    to 

black    red. 
Rai    Albert.        Duds    purple,    expands    to 

shaded  mauve. 
Chas.     Joly.         Double,     deep     wine     red; 

chanjres   to    purple   red. 
Mine.     Abel     Chatenay.        Double,     pure 

white  flowers. 
I'res.    Loubert.      Purplish    red. 

Write  for  our  beautiful  free  thirty-two 
page  Catalogue"  H.  "  illustrated  in  colors, 
describing  fruits,  berries,  evergreens, 
nut  and  shade  trees  and  all  kinds  of 
flowering  shrubs. 

GLEN   BROTHERS,  Inc. 

Nurserymen   and   Landscape    Architects 

GLENWOOD  NURSERY 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


DIRT'S  &  DECORATION 

Decorative  and  Practical  Heating 

(Continued  from  page  84) 


Radiator  entirely  covered 


moisture  to  the  air  will  help  tre- 
mendously in  preserving  the  dec- 
orations. Excessively  dry  air 
opens  all  the  joints  in  the  wood- 
work and  cracks  the  varnish.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  air 
in  the  average  steam-heated  room 
is  dryer  than  that  which  blows 
off  of  the  hot  desert.  Such  air 
will  rob  moisture  from  whatever 
it  can,  especially  the  cells  in  the 
wood.  As  these  cells  lose  their 
moisture  content,  they  shrink, 
causing  the  settling  of  structural 
members,  the  opening  of  floor 
cracks  and  the  joints  in  furniture 
and  trim.  Water  pans  over 
radiators  and  in  furnaces  do  much 
to  relieve  this  condition. 

Besides  concealing  the  radiators 
behind  a  screen,  there  is  the  old 
method  of  suspending  the  radiator 
under  the  floor,  and  arranging 
flues  around  it,  to  carry  air  over 
the  radiator  and  up  through  a 
duct  to  the  room  and  through  a 
register,  covered  with  a  grille. 
This  grille  may  be  set  into  the 
floor  or  in  the  wall,  as  with  the 
hot-air  furnace.  Radiators  de- 
signed for  this  position  are  called 
indirect  radiators  and  are  built 
for  efficient  work  and  not  ap- 
pearance.     They    are,    as    a    rule, 


far  more  efficient  than  the 
method  of  heating  is,  however, 
more  expensive  than  the  direct 
system. 

Another  matter  should  be  con-   I 
sidered    in    this    problem    of    har-   I 
monizing    the    heating    equipment  < 
with  the  decorations.     This  is  the    ' 
easy    control    of    temperature,    so   I 
that  the  room  will  be  kept  at  an    }' 
even  temperature  during  all  kinds 
of   weather.      The   average   steam 
heated  building  is  overheated  dur- 
ing the  mild   days  of  the  winter,    1 
and   the  temperature  ranges  from    1 
68  degrees  to  85  degrees.     Expan-    L 
siori   and   contraction   takes   place, 
and  many  delicate  features  of  the 
decoration     are     damaged     in     a    |( 
subtle  way  by  this  action.     Well 
decorated    buildings    should    have 
installed    in    them    heating    plants 
that  have  flexible  control  of  heat,      1 
so   that  the  quantity  of  heat   can 
be  cut  down   during   the   warmer     [' 
days   in    the   winter.      Re-circulat- 
ing hot-air  heating,  hot-water  and 
vapor-vacuum-steam     heating     are 
the  three  different  systems  which     j 
give  this  flexible  control  of  heat. 
Automatic  thermostatic  valves  are     I 
also  desirable,  if  they  are'mechani-     I 
cally  perfected,  but  many  are  not 
dependable. 
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Making  the  Floor  Interesting 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


tblems,   where   the   principal   consideration 
the   best  floor    is   the  "one    piece"   floor 


are 


dient  they  have  made  a  definite 
place  for  themselves  as  a  decora- 
tive essential — they  have  even  had 
a  widespread  effect  on  style  in  in- 
terior decoration  within  the  past 
iew  years. 

Floors  today,  with  the  new 
possibilities  in  linoleums,  cork  and 
rubber  tile,  need  no  longer  be  a 
mere,  taken-for-granted  dull  part 
of  the  interior.  With  the  increas- 
ing developments  in  colorings,  pat- 
terns and  textures  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers,  floors  can  be 
permanent,  practical  and  service- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  beauti- 
ful and  interesting. 

There  is  an  increasing  interest 
m  and  study  of  floor  materials 
by  people  who  are  really  taking 
.thought  of  their  home.  The  more 
permanent  floor  covering  is  con- 
sidered most  desirable.     The  best 


housekeepers  today  are  those  that 
give  the  least  but  most  intelligent 
interest  to  their  homes.  That  is, 
the  least  in  proportion  that  old- 
fashioned  housekeepers  thought 
necessary.  For  this  reason  women 
like  to  plan  floors  that  will  last, 
floors  that  are  appropriate  for 
their  houses,  in  harmony  with 
their  furniture,  attractive  but  not 
conspicuous.  In  other  words, 
they  want  to  finish  their  floors  as 
they  build  their  homes,  once  and 
for  all,  or  at  least  as  long  as  good 
floor  materials  will  wear  satisfac- 
torily. 

Credit  is  due  the  Stedman  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  Armstrong  Cork  Co., 
Associated  Tile  Mfrs.,  U.  S.  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Bonded  Floors  Co.,  Good- 
year Tire  cif  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
the  Marbleloid  Co.  for  the  splen- 
did illustrations  of  this  article. 


Old  Cotswold  Roofs  in  Detail 


(Continued  from  page  72) 


Variety  of  roof  line  is  one  of 
the  perennial  charms  of  Cotswold 
domestic  architecture  and  the  bit 
of  cottage  roof  seeiv  in  Figure  6 
shows  the  happy  and  spontaneous 
invention,  as  well  as  the  dexterity, 
of  the  local  builders.  He  who 
fashioned  this  particular  roof  had 
never  seen  any  pictures  of  Man- 
sard's work,  for  it  was  reared  be- 
fore Mansard's  day.  The  builder 
undoubtedly  devised  this  form  of 
roof  to  secure  more  head  room 
for  the  low  first  floor  chamber 
without  carrying  the  ridge  too 
high. 

Thin  horizontal  "slates"  are 
stuck  in  between  the  wooden 
plate  on  top  of  the  wall  and  the 
bottoms  of  the  lowest  course  of 
the  roof.  In  this  way  the  bell- 
like flare  is  accentuated.  The  in- 
visible part  of  the  roof  structure 
is  carried  out  in  the  usual  manner 
Lie  fore  described.  At  the  line 
■there  the  upper  and  low^er  slopes 
meet,  the  lowest  course  of 
"slates"  of  the  upper  pitch  merely 
projects  at  one  angle  while  the  up- 
permost course  of  the  lower  pitch 
falls  away  from  under  it  at  a 
steeper  angle,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  scales  of  an  arma- 


dillo or  the  hair  on  the  bristling 
neck  of  an  angry  dog.  The  joints 
or  hips  where  the  several  planes  of 
the  sides  and  ends  meet  are  stopped 
with  thick  plaster  and  the  end  of 
the  ridge  coping  is  also  stopped 
with  plaster. 

The  Cotswold  builders,  al- 
though they  had  only  one  material 
to  work  with,  for  both  walls  and 
roofs,  were  marvelously  dexterous 
and  inventive.  Perhaps  their  in- 
vention was  so  happily  stimulated 
just  because  they  were  restricted 
in  materials.  Their  ready  facility 
in  securing  diverse  and  interesting 
results,  to  say  nothing  of  marked 
individuality,  may  well  inspire  us 
to  copy  not  so  much  the  exact 
minutiae  of  their  works  as  their 
spirit  and  ingenuity. 

What  they  did  with  stone 
"slates,"  and  did  so  well  that  their 
'roofs  have  lasted  with  little  or  no 
attention  for  hundreds  of  years, 
can  easily  be  done  in  America 
with  the  heavy  textured  and  vari- 
colored slates  of  graduated  sizes. 
The  beauty  of  the  old  Cotswold 
roofs,  in  their  entirety,  may  be 
studied  in  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  Cotswold  houses  published 
from  time  to  time. 


The  secret  of  drapery  beauty 


The  Bluebird  can 
fall  hook-hang, 
makes  Bluebirds  ! 

up  until   you 


V7"OU  spend  anxious  thought  and  valu- 
■*-  able  time  in  arranging  your  curtains 
and  draperies.  You  want  them  to  keep 
the  beauty  you  put  into  them— and  they 
will  when  you  hang  them  on  Bluebird 
rods.  Bluebird  flat,  extending  curtain 
rods  do  not  sag.  They -are  made  with  the 
patented  Bluebird  stiffening  ribs,  an 
exclusive  Bluebird  feature  that  prevents 
sagging  rods  and  wrinkled  curtains. 
Another  Bluebird  feature  is  the  can't-fall 
hook-hanger,  which  makes  sure  that  no 
accidental  jerk  or  pull  will  disarrange 
your  curtains.  Single,  double,  and  triple 
styles  in  Bluebirds  give  you  a 
choice  of  many  beautiful  curtain 
effects.  Ask  at  your  dealer's 
for  Bluebird  rods,  either  in 
rustless  satin  brass  or  beau- 
tiful  white  enamel,  in  sizes 
that  extend  tofitany  window. 

H    L   JUDD  COMPANY 
87  Chambers  Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


SIDE  by  side  in  the  Notman  Galleries  are  the  new  and  the  old 
inviting  you  with  their  beauty  and  distinction. 

Exact  reproductions  of  antiques  so  perfect  in  craftsmanship  that 
the  originals  are  among  the  treasures  of  the  Art  Museums. 
Modern  pieces,  created  by  Notman  artistry  and  craftsmanship  in 
the  spirit  of  the  world's  masterpieces,  to  meet  present  day  needs, 
of  which  the  great  cabinet  makers  of  the  past  have  never 
dreamed. 

When  you  visit  the  Notman  Galleries,   the  finest   in  furniture  is 
before  your   eyes. 


A.H. NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127  West  27th  STREET 


F! 


.Lack  of  sleep  costs  the  country  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year! 


An  average  of  2,000,000  people  are 
sick  or  "out  of  sorts"  every  day  in 
the  United  States.  Counting  only 
the  value  of  the  time  lost  by  work- 
ers, the  cost  to  the  country  is  some- 
thing like  $1,500,000,000  annually. 

Preventable  diseases  also  carry  off 
more  than  400,000  adults  each  year. 
Since  economists  value  a  "grown- 
up's" life  at  $5,000,  this  means  an 
additional  loss  of  $2,000,000,000. 

Much  of  this  waste  could  be  end- 
ed by  correct  sleep  habits.  Better 
than  any  tonic,  unbroken  rest  elimi- 
nates fatigue  poisons,  builds  vigor 


and  energy  and  fortifies  us  against  the 
many  serious  maladies  which  attack 
weary  bodies  and  exhausted  nerves. 

Before  you  go  to  bed  tonight,  make 
surethatjy<?#r  mattress  andspringare 
not  robbing  you  of  the  sleep  you  need 
and  thus  shortening  your  life,  per- 
haps. Compare  them  tomorrow,  at 
any  leadingfurniturestore,with  Sim- 
mons quality  mattresses  and  springs. 

Styles  to  suit  every  taste:  prices  to 
fit  any  purse.  Built  of  new  materials 
by  the  world's  largest  maker  of  sleep 
equipment.  The  Purple  Labelh  now 
the  finest  mattress  made  in  America. 


Restrained  but  vivid  color  gives  the  key  to  this 
individual  chamber.  The  Venetian  blue  of  the 
closet  doors  (striped  in  gold)  is  repeated  in  the 
comforts  and  the  satin  borders  of  the  bedspreads. 
The  latter  may  be  of  ivory  satin  or  mercerized 
cotton  taffeta.  IVilton  or  chenille  rug  in  terra 
cotta.  Tinted  ivalls  in  soft  primrose.  I  Vail  hang- 
ing in  brocade  or  damask  with  pattern  in  gold. 
Beds,  table  and  chiffonier  are  from  a  complete 
new  suite  of  Simmons  Steel  Furniture,  Design 
122,  in  a  permanent  finish  reproducing  antique 
walnut.  May  be  had  also  in  French  walnut, 
mahogany  and  American  ivalnut,  or  a  range  of 
new  and  lasting  colors:  smoke  blue,  coral,  soft 
gray,  jade,  lacquer  red,  old  ivoiy.  Beds  are 
Design  1 8 J.! '.  IVrite  for  an  interesting  color 
booklet, '■'■Restful  Bedrooms"  to  The  Simmons 
Company,  666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago. 


SIMMONS 

zBidsLAiattmsiS'  ofprinyj .zBalttfor 

flWBEDROOM  furniture 


find  this 
label  on  the  sleep 
equipment    you     buy 


Arts  €  Decoration 

>7>  Modern  Note  in  Houses,  Gardens.  Society,  Theatre,  Music, Books 


A  MURAL  DECORATION  By  BARRY  FAULKNER 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  HOMES 

THE  HYSTERIA  OF  THE  HE-MAN 

BARRY  FAULKNER'S  MURAL  DECORATIONS  AND  SCREENS 

VIAY,  1925  Am  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  45  W.  45&  St.,  N.Y.,  Publisher— Eltinge  F.  Warner  50  CENTS 


"New  draperies  of  ^Merrimack 

Sunfast  Velour,  designed  by 

CHAMBERLIN  DODDS 


LUSTROUS  AND 
SUNPROOF 

MERRIMACK  VELOURS 

GUARANTEED 
MOTHPROOF 

MERRIMACK  VELOURS 

MODERATELY 
PRICED 

$3  A  YARD  AND  MORE 


SUN  WILL  NOT  FADE  THEM 

The  Sunfast  guarantee  of  Merrimack  Velours  is  your 
assurance  of  durable  color  in  your  overdraperies.  Their 
lustrous  finish  and  closely  woven  pile  attest  their  superfine 
quality.  The  price  permits  their  use  in  any  home  where 
there  is  a  desire  for  the  beautiful   and   the   latest   style. 

MERRIMACK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Lawrence  and  Co.,  Selling  Agents 
89  Franklin  St.,  Boston  24  Thomas  St.,  New  York 
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BLACK*  STARR  &  FROST 

The  traditional  gift  to  the  bride  has  always  been  flat  silverware,  for 
the  new  home  can  haue  nothing  that  is  more  beautiful  or  more  useful. 
Brides  for  five  generations  haue  found  that  the  indiuidual  patterns  in 
Black,   Starr  CJ>  Frost  sterling  silver  lend  distinction  to  their  dintng  tables. 


JEWELERS  FOR.  115  YEARS 
FIFTH     AVENUE  CORNER     4  8  t  h      STREET  NEW     YORK 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


& 


(oSTIKVANef^ 


12  ^sr  40  th  Strsst 

NsW  YoRJt 


ANTIQU&  §  MODSRN 

BJUGS 

FROM  THS   ORI&NT 


LA\G&6T   ASSORTMENT 
IN   TH&    WORLD 


l^s^rs 


uamiimfp««iiu)|.^}i^p?i)^p*iwpiiii^.?i.1!.^ 


ARTS  &  DECORATION.  May,  1925.  Published  every  month.  Volume  XXIII.  Number  1.  Publication  office,  45  West  Forty-fifth  Street.  New  York  City.  Subscription  price,  $6.00  a 
year:  two  years  $10.00;  three  years.  $12.00;  single  copies,  50  cents;  foreign  subscriptions,  $.00  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscriptions.  $0.50  additional.  Entered  as  seco-ul-class 
matter   March  5,  1919,  at  the  postoffice  in  New  York  City,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879.     C  .pyrighted,   1925,  by  Arts  &  Decoration   Publishing  Co.,    Inc.      Registered    I'.   S.  Patent   Office. 
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Do  you  make  something  to  sell 
to  persons  of  discrimination  and  good  taste? 

Then  where  will  you  find  an  audience  more  quick  to  respond  to  the 
appeal  of  beauty,  and  possessed  of  a  greater  authority  and  influence 
upon  the  favor  of  the  public,  than  the  readers  of  Arts  and  Decoration? 


The  readers  of^4rts  and  Decoration  comprise 
the  arbiters  of  good  taste  in  America 


AS  a  reader  you  have  become  accustomed 
/-\     to  turning  to  the  pages  of  Arts  & 
Decoration  for  the  last  word  on  mat- 
ters of  architecture  and  interior  decoration. 
Have  you  thought  of  the  significance  of  this 
authority  to  you  as  an  advertiser? 

Arts  &  Decoration  by  the  very  nature  of  its 
contents  selects  an  audience  intensely  inter- 
ested in  brilliant  living  and  able  to  afford 
the  best  things. 

But  this  audience  is  not  alone  important  as 
a  buying  group  of  greatest  potentiality.  Of 
equal,  if  not  greater  significance  to  the  ad- 
vertiser, our  readers  representing  consumers, 
dealers,    interior   decorators    and    architects 


look  upon  Arts  &  Decoration  as  supreme 
arbiter  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  making  of 
beautiful   homes. 

And  then  these  select  thousands,  carry  the 
great  force  of  their  individual  authority 
throughout  their  broad  contacts  in  the  many 
communities  in  which  they  live. 

Arts  &  Decoration  can  perform  for  your  ad- 
vertising message  the  function  of  the  exciter 
in  the  power  plant,  setting  in  motion  influ- 
ences that  dispose  entire  fields  in  your  favor. 

May  we  suggest  methods  by  which  you  can 
bring  to  bear  the  force  of  the  authority  of 
Arts  &  Decoration  as  a  means  for  building 
sales  for  you? 


Arts  e?  Decoration 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 
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1.  Altttran  $c  Co. 


Oriental    Floor    Coverings 


The  choicest  specimens  of  Mahomedao  art 


iments  of  Floor  Cover  log's 
mow  I'm  readiness 


Excluded  are  maey  authentic  pieces  of  amtiquie  amd 
§einnifl=aetnqtuie  origin,  as  well  as  munuusMal  qoaflfltfles 
imi     those     of     modern     weave     amid     color     scheme 


arans  Asia   Minor  KesI 

hmiri  Numdah; 


Fifth   Floor 


Wvtv-iomfy  Street  TOnrtHtftf)  Street 


AIR    MAIL    SERVICE 


MAY,  1925 


Eleven  Cjfifty- Eight 
Cjfifth  ^Avenue 


1158  Fifth  ^Ave. 
overlooking  Central  "Park 


I      11 


^An  entrance  at  once 
dignified  and  imposing 


One  end  of  the 

spacious  Xjobby  on  the 

entrance  floor 


Co-Operative  Apartments 

for 

A  Permanent  Home 

Overlooking  Central  Park 

And  a  12%  Investment 


Practical —  Sound  —  Scot 


I 


You   are   Invited    to    Inspect 
the  Apartment  Furnished 

Wm.  Baunragartem  &  Co, 


pectTI 
by 

Inc.il 


There  are  available  the  following 
desirable  apartments 

Completed  and  Ready  for  Occupancy 

One  10  Room  Fifth  Avenue  Maisonette 

Two  (only)  Duplex  Roof  Garden  Apts. 

One  6  Room  One  7  Room  Ten  8  Room 

Eight  9  Room 

Simplex  Apartments 

Ranging  in  price  from  $16,000  to  $37,000 
with  annual  charges  from  $1,760  to  $4,070 


'Representative  at  'Building  Cvery  'Day  and  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings 

Financed  and  Built  by 

Houston  Properties  Corporation 
366  Madison  Avenue  Murray  Hill  2023 

Plans,  Prices,  Booklets,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  by 

Keitt  P.  Walker  &  Co.,  Inc.     Pease  &  Elliman 

385  Madison  Avenue  340  Madison  Ave. 

Murray  Hill  5330  Murray  Hill  6200 


JNote  the  spaciousness 

and  dignity  of  this 

jTiving  'Room 


<-X  "Dining  "Room 

Furnished  by 

Wm.  "Haumgarten  Ci>  C°->  I,n'- 


o4  7$ed  "Room  that  has 

two  exposures  and 

cross-ventilation 


Overlooking  Qentral  ^ark 


ARTS  X   liEC.OH  un>\ 


••■> 


Fifty- One  Acres  at 
Smithtown.  Branch 


Fine  inland  and  water 
views,  surrounded  by 
large  estates.  Trice  $125 
per  acre, one  third  cash. 


Louis  de  Lancey  Ward 

22  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City 

Telephone  Bon-ling  Green  4057 


Gentlemen's  Miniature  Estate  oi 
Two  Acres  with  good  road  front- 
age conveniently  located  as  to  rail- 
road station,  schools  and  churches. 
Also  other  charming  Small  Estates 
and  priced  under  $20,000. 

BOGART 

Opposite  Post  Office 
MINEOLA,  L.  I. 


BAYSIDE 


One  of  th< 
type  houses 
ceiling  livin 
ing  porch, 
Garage    her 


ost  delightful  English 
the  North  Shore.  Full 
om.  3  bedrooms,  sleep- 
j  baths.  Hollow  tile, 
attached    to    dwelling. 


Beautiful  shrubbery.      Attractively  lo- 
cated. 

J.  WILSON  DAYTON,  Realtor 
Bayside,  L.  I.  Bayside  2400 

Member  L.I.  R.  E.  Boird 


LONG  ISLAND 

Country    Estates    and    Beautiful    Homes 


^MW^- 


Facing  th> 


NEW  COLONIAL   HOUSE 
ON    MANHASSET    BAY 

Nine  sleeping  rooms.  Three  baths. 

Exceptionally  large  livina-room. 

About  2'A  acres.    Dock  and  bath  house. 

For  sale  at  attractive  price. 

Apply  for  Further  Particulars  to 

PELL    &    TIBBITS 

542  5tH  Ave.  New  York 

Telephone:   Vandcrbitt  6285 


Long  Island  Real  Estate 

Louis  de  Lancey  Ward 

THE  chief  reason  for  the  popularity  of  Long  Island  is  its 
healthfulness,  due  largely  to  its  sandy  soil  and  being  swept 
by  sea  breezes  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Long  Island  Sound. 
There  is  no  other  place  within  commuting  distance  of  a  large 
city  where  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  scenery  made  up  of  fer- 
tile table  lands,  high,  wooded,  picturesque  hills-,  miles  of  sandy 
beaches  and  streams  and  lakes  abounding  with  trout  and  bass- 
Shorebirds  and  ducks  are  plentiful  and  there  are  many  quail, 
partridges,  woodcock  anil  pheasants. 

For  anyone  wishing  to  buy  a  country  place  for  a  home  or  for 
investment  on  Long  Island,  any  good  shore  front  or  hill   top 
with    water   views    is    valuable   and    will    most    likely    advance 
rapidly  in  value. 
Some  of  the  important  things  to  remember  in  purchasing  are: 

1.  To  select  something  choice  and  hard  to  duplicate 

2.  That  water  frontage  is  of  the  greatest  value 

3.  That  water  views  or  extensive  southerly  views   are  desirable 

4  That  unobstructed  extensive  views  in  any  direction  add  to  value 

5  Elevated  sites  are  valuable 

6.  Properties   lying  on   the   south   slope   of  hillsides   are   cooler   in 
summer   and   warmer   in   winter  than   those   on   the   north   side 

7.  Fertile  soil  adds  greatly  to  the  value  as  used  up  soil  costs  con- 
siderable  to   restore   and   enrich 

Seek  properties  bounded  by  those  of  substantial  owners. 
Proximity  to  the  city  is  of  value  in  most  cases. 


GREAT   NECK 


$3,500 
Cash 


Buys 
$22,500 


Cost  per  month $377.50 

(including  all  and  every  expense) 
Reduction  of  mortgages  (like 
depositing  money  in   a    savings 

bank) 150.00 

Net  costs $227.50 


Through  special  financing  we  are  able  to  offer 
the  above  terms  for  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
South  Hampton  farm-house,  built  in  1789,  9 
rooms,  2  baths,  garage.  Large  plot,  well  planted,  hbuse  completely 
decorated,  etc. 

Privileges  of  tennis  court,  salt  water  bathing,  boating,  fishing,  swim- 
ming pool,  casino,  etc.  8  minutes  walk  to  station,  school  and  village. 

J.   EDWARD  BREUER^  — 


Murray  Hill  4128— Great  Neck  8900 


County  Office: 
Station  Plaza 
Great  Neck, L.I. 


|lllllllllllllllll!llllll!llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll[||IHIIII!|||| Illlll!llll!llllllllllllll!llllllllll!lllllllllllllll!l!lllllllllll!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!^ 

|   Qreat   Neck    to    Huntington 

Our  new  North  Shore  of  Long  Island  Map 
|  showing  all  Water  Fronts  and  Inland 
|         Estates,   will    be  sent  you  upon  request. 


BAKER  CROWELL,  INC. 
47  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
|      27  Middle  Neck  Road,  Great  Neck  Tel.  28      | 

llllllllllllllll!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll|llllllll|l|||||llll|[|[|[ll||||||||||||||||||||lll[||IIHIIIIIIII IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1I111111I1I!!III|[[|IIIIIIIIIIm7 


GREAT    NECK 
ESTATES,  L.  I. 

Beautiful     Spanish    type    dwel 

100    x    1 n    this    exclusivi     ai   : 

rest] I    pai  I      ection    ol    Great     Neck, 

built  bj   a  proi i  n(    Mi  - 

in;     his    own    home.      The    workmanship 
and  material  arc  the  very  bi 
be    secured. 

There   are    nine   large    handsomi  I 
rated    rooms   and    three   batl 
ter  and  one   servant's  bedn 
heated     garage;     grounds     planted     tyith 
ental     shrubbery    in    harmony     with 
this      type      id      dwelling,      neat 
schools  and  churches.     This  is  a  splendid 
offering    at    $37,500.      Terms. 

For  particulars   inquire 

I.  G.  WOLF 

Gilsey  Building,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island 

Tel.   Great    Meet   921  922 

1270    Broadway,    New    York   City 

Id.    1  rnusylianui   0944 

Member   Lour   Island   Real   Estal 

Member    New     York    Real    Estate     Pnl 


jWarton  polling 

Associate 

Beatrice  L.  Renuiick 

REAL   ESTATE 

Most  distinguished  estates 
in  Long  Island's  exclusive 
sections  for  sale  and  rent. 

275  Park  Avenue 


KENSINGTON 
Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

An  exceptional  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase a  10-room,  3-bath,  brick, 
stucco  and  frame  Colonial  house, 
on  a  half-acre  of  land  beautifully 
landscaped. 

Key  with 
Owner's  Representatives 


Station  Plaza 

Great  Neck 

Phone  1090 


Summer  Rentals 

We  have  several  attractive 
houses  available  for  rent  at 
Bayberry  Point,  Islip,  Long 
Island,  facing  on  Great  South 
Bay.  Houses  are  fully  fur- 
nished and  well  appointed. 
Moderate  rentals.  Excellent 
bathing  facilities  and  con- 
venient to  many  golf  courses. 

Brokers  protected 
ALBERT    B.    ASHFORTH,   Inc. 

AGENTS 

Associates,  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.  &  Co. 

12  East  44th  Street  Murray  Hill  1100 


MAY,  1925 
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Courtesy  of  Hampton  Shops 


THE  ULTIMATE  FLOOR  PIAN 
a  backgroundjbr  beautiful  hotws 


A  gracious,  charming  home — perfectly 
appointed — must  have  large,  sunny, 
wisely  -  arranged  rooms  as  a  foundation 
for  suitable  decorative  treatment. 

In  the  "Ultimate  Floor  Plan",  these  re- 
quirements have  been  fully  met.  Luxu- 
riously large  masters'  rooms,  with  higher 
ceilings,  and  especial  provision  for  sun- 
shine, are  provided.  The  servants'  wing 
has  been  shrewdly  designed,  with  many 
unique  conveniences. 

You  will  be  interested  in  a  further  de- 
scription of  "The  Ultimate  Floor  Plan", 
set  out  in  a  brochure  particularly  planned 
for  easy  reading.  This  we  will  gladly  send 
at  your  request. 


EingTves 
AND  J[         INC. 


502  Park  Avenue  Regent  4220 

Between  59th  and  60th  Streets 


1 


Typical  13-room 
Apartment 


100%  Cooperative 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


©  Vanity  Fair  Stud 


When  You  Fall  in  Love 
With  Words! 

Words  have  amazing  powers.  The  world  offers  its  treasures 
of  money,  power,  and  position  to  the  skilful  users  of  them. 
There  are  words  for  every  occasion — words  that  thunder  com- 
mands; words  bristling  with  compelling  force;  words  of 
zephyr-like  delicacy;  words  of  inspiration;  words  of  romance; 
words  to  bend  men's  minds  to  your  will;  words  to  express 
every  shade  of  meaning.  .  . 

Through  a  justly  famous  easy  method  of  spare-time  study  at 
home  you  may  make  words  the  playthings  of  your  moods,  the 
tools  of  your  necessities.  You  can  learn  how  to  weave  them 
into  stories  that  sell;  advertisements  that  convince;  letters  that 
win.    Read  what 

These  Master  Word -Artists 

have  to  say  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  and  application  of 
Grenville  Kleiser's  Mail  Course  in  English.  Here  you  have  expert  opinions 
from  people  who  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  literary  craft,  who  are  paid 
large  sums  for  their  work,  and  who  can  appreciate,  as  no  amateur  can,  the 
vital  importance  of  a  mastery  of  English.  For  the  young  writer  or  for  the  old 
one,  either,  for  that  matter,  to  take  up  and  work  through  this  course  faith- 
fully is  to  secure  an  increase  in  efficiency  that  will  be  worth  much  every  year 
in  real  cash.     No  other  asset  will  be  of  such  value  to  you  in  your  career. 

It  Will  Work  Wonders  for  You 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  teaching  of  a  correct  use  of  words  or  in  the  gradual 
upbuilding  of  a  pure  and  effective  English  style  that  this  course  is  of  such 
splendid  service  to  you.  It  has  above  and  beyond  this  an  inspirational  value, 
an  educative  power,  a  character-forming  influence  that  will  accomplish  won- 
ders for  you,  that  will  make  you  twice  the  man  or  woman  you  were.  Gren- 
ville Kleiser  can  teach  you  by  mail  in  spare  moments,  at  home,  how  to 

Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words — 
Use  the  Right  Word  in  the  Right 

Place- 
Write  Tactful,  Forceful  Letters, 
Advertisements,  Stories,  Ser- 
mons, etc. 


BOOTH   TARKINGTON 

Distiitditislied  Novelist  and 
Shorl  Story  Writer.  Author 


"Your  course  is  almost 
painfully  needed  by  many 
professional  writers  and 
speakers.  A  student  who 
intelligently  follows  your 
cull!  -m'  w  ill  know  what  he  is 
talking  about  when  he  talks 
or  when  he  writes.  His  au- 
dience will  certainly  know, 
because  he  will  talk  well.no 
matter    what    his   subject." 


MARY  ROBERTS 

RINEHART 

Eminent  Novelist,  Drama- 
tist audit'  ar -Correspondent , 
Author  of  "K,"  "Kings, 
Queens  and  Pawns,"  etc. 
"Your  lessons  seem  to  me 
excellent  for  the  purpose. 
Also  the  selection  of  books 
for  study  appeals  to  me 
very  strongly.  It  looks  like 
a  scholarly  and  most  intel- 
ligently compiled  course  of 
instruction    and    writing." 


IRVIN  S.   COBB 

Famous  War-Correspond- 
ent, Humorist  and  Writer, 
Author  of  "Back  Home," 
"Judge  Priest,"    etc. 

"Any  man  who 
helps  English-speak- 
ing people  to  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of 
practical  English 
deserves  praise  and 
has   mine." 


"I  am  so  favorably  impressed  with  Mr.  Kleiser's 
Course — his  method  of  instruction — that  I  would 
advise  every  person  to  take  it  as  part  of 
his  education." — Dr.  H.  J.  Boidt,  New  York 
City. 


Become  an  Engaging  Conver- 
sationalist— 

Enter  Good  Society — 

Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power, 
and  Influence  in  Your  Com- 
munity. 

"If  one  desires  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary,  im- 
prove his  diction,  polish  his  style,  and  express 
his  thoughts  in  clear,  terse  English,  he  can  not 
do  better  than  take  your  course." — Rev.  S.  A. 
Walton,    Nebraska    City,    Neb. 


E1LIS  PARKER 
BUTLER 
Popular    Humorist    and 
Short  Story  Writer,  Author 
of   "Pigs  Is   Pigs,"    "The 
Incubator    Baby,"    etc. 

"A  good  idea  excellently 
worked  out.  Supplies  what 
nine  out  of  ten  men  and 
women  need  before  they 
put  pen  to  paper  or  open 
mouth  before  an  audience. 
I  should  especially  recom- 
mend it  to  college  gradu- 
ates and  others  who  have 
been  stuffed  with  petrified 
English  and  turned  loose 
with  no  knowledge  of 
working    English." 


Whatever  Your  Business  or  Occupation 
Grenville  Kleiser  Can  Make  You  More  Successful 

What  is  true  of  the  writer  is  true  of  every  other  profession.  Whether  you 
are  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  clergyman,  a  teacher,  a  salesman,  a 
clerk,  or  in  business  of  any  kind,  a  command  of  English  will  bring  you  to  the 
front  and  lack  of  it  will  be  a  drag  on  your  upward  climb.  You  need  good 
English  in  every  relation  of  your  life  and  it  will  help  you,  as  no  other  single 
thing  can,  to  reach  the  goal  of  your  desires  and  achieve  success. 


Every  Day — 

we  receive  enrolments 
from  members  of  such 
representative  organi- 
zations as 

J.    P.    Morgan    &   Co. 

Columbia  Graphophone 
Co. 

Eastman   Kodak    Co. 

Thomas   A.   Edison,   Inc. 

E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours 
&   Company 

Famous  Players  Lasky 
Corporation,  Etc.,  Etc. 


RUPERT  HUGHES 

Noted  Novelist,  Poet  and 
Dramatist,  Author  of 
"Empty  Pockets,"  "Ex- 
cuse  Me,"   etc. 

"You  have  provided  an 
effective  and  sufficient 
course  of  lessons  in  the 
mechanism  and  the  art  of 
writing  English.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your 
achievement  and  I  con- 
gratulate those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  ap- 
proach the  chaotic  vasti- 
tude  of  our  dictionary 
under  your    guidance." 


FREE— "HOW  TO   BECOME  A 
MASTER  OF  ENGLISH" 

We  want  you  to  read  this  booklet  that  you 
may  understand  what  this  course  will  do 
for  you,  the  real,  practical  help  it  will  give 
you  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  Learn 
the  mastery  of  English  and  realize  your 
own  possibilities.  Be  yourself  at  your  best. 
It  means  more  money,  more  power,  more 
life  in  every  way.  Act  at  once.  To- 
morrow vou  may  forget  and  the  opportunity 
will  be  lost. 

Sign  and  Mail  This  Coupon  NOW 


:nl 


FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
Gentlemen:    Please    send,    at   no   cost    or    obligation    to    me,    the    booklet, 
"How    to    Become    a    Master    of    English,"    with    full    particulars    of    the 
Grenville  Kleiser  Mail  Course  in  English.  .  m 

A.&D.— 5-25 


MAY,  1925 
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Touched  by  a  Fairy  Wand 


A  Hartmann-Sanders  Garden  House — vine-covered 
and  alluring!  How  it  draws  you  into  its  restful 
shadel  What  a  place  in  which,  to  relax  while  the 
twilight  gathers!  What  a  note  of  elfin  charm  it 
adds  to  your  grounds! 


As   ideal   for 

Golf  and 
Country  Clubs 

Only  one  of  many  of  the  products  our  25  years  of    p^cHomes 

specialization   has  created  tor  the   beautihcation   of 

your  premises.   Shelter  houses.    Latticed  fences.    Gate 

entrances.    Rose  arbors.    Arches.    Trellis.     All  with 

unusual  features,  like   the   famous   Koll   Lock-Joint 

Column.    All  architecturally  correct  —  beautilul,  yet 

economical. 

Catalog  U-34  illustrates  all.  Send  30c  for  copy.  Ad- 
dress, Hartmann-Sanders  Co.,  2187  Elston  Ave., 
Chicago,  111.     iNew  York  Showroom:    6  E.  39th  St.) 

HARTMANN-SANDERS 

PERGOLAS 
COLONIAL 
ENTRANCES 
ROSE  ARBORS 


6rerything    in  ^Desirable 


REAL 
ESTATE 

CHESTER  C*  HENRY,  Summit,  New  Jersey 

'Post  Office  cBu,ldmg 


3?3% 


REMODELED   FARM   PROPERTY 
Only  li/2  Miles  to  the  Great  Xeck  Station 

Homestead  comprising   living   room,    lounging    room   or   study,    large   clothes    room   with 
plumbing,   dining  room,   kitchen,   butler's  pantry,   icebox  room,   laundry,   3   large 
bedrooms,  2  large  baths.  2  maids'  rooms,   bath;  four  open  fireplaces,  one  with 
oyens;  the  old  wide  flooring,    lieamed  ceilings  and  trim   are  well  preserved. 

Bemodeled    and    In    perfect    condition,    with    electric    light,    gas    range,    va.por 
newly  decorated.    Occupancy. 

The  property  comprises  5  acres  with  old  orchard  and  shade 

itone  walks.      Bam  with  stabling  and  garage.      Offered  with 

For  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

BAKER  CROWELL,  Inc. 

27    Middle   Neck    Read.    Great   Neck 


47  Wert  34th  St..   New  York  City 
Tel.  Witoomir,  0083 


Tel.   Great  Neck  tS 


*  BubBOtt  Item 

Way  an  Apartment — Save  Half  Rent 


1 


\m%  (Un-iiprratuip 

apartments  in  fifteen  buildings 
covering  seven  acres  of  Fort 
Washington  cliff  300  feet  above 
and  overlooking  the  Hudson 

£>aup  ?i?alf  tott 

High  class  elevator  and 
non-elevator  apartments  of 

3,  4,  5,  fi 

®r  ifflarr  Saauta 

contain  the  most  complete 
equipment  for  housekeeping 
ever  constructed. 

Hjauaekpratng 

is  made  easy  by  the  installation 
of  dishwashing  machines, 
automatic  refrigeration,  garbage 
incinerators,  kitchen 
cabinets,  etc. 

Matvi  ^entires 

such  as  restaurant,  commissary, 
steam  laundry,  tailor,  barber 
shop,  and  beauty  parlor, 
earn  dividends  while  they 
serve  tenant-owners. 

laata 

is  available  for  all  through 
Western  Electric  Super-Heter- 
odynes which  deliver  simul- 
taneously four  programs  in 
every  living  room.    An  acre 


An  enclosed 

Nararnj 


for  infants.    A 


JInat  (ifiirr 


is  another  convenience. 

ilaaerate  flrtrra 

from  #4,000  to  #9,100  buys 
the  equity  of  three,  four  and 
five  room  apartments.  A 

Entail  Payment 

about  25  $  ,  grants  possession. 
The  balance  is  paid  in  small 
monthly  payments.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  arrange  pay- 
ments to  meet  everyone's 
financial  requirements. 

HJantljlg  lExpptiapa 

covering  all  operating  charges 
only  #37  to  #85. 

ihnntpatatp  ©nupanra, 

because  Hudson  View  Gardens 
are  now  fully  completed  and 
occupied  by  the  families  who 
have  already  purchased.  Later 
occupancy  may  be  arranged. 

Jnurattgatp 

this  restricted  community,  and 
the  money  saving  possibilities 
of  co-operative  ownership  any 
day  or  evening,  including  Sun- 
day. Conceived  and  constructed 
by  Dr.  Charles  V.  Paterno. 


Paggrauna 

keeps  children  off  streets. 

lB3ra  g>trrrt  $c  ptteljurat  Aw>mu> 

2  HurkB  Mrat  uf  Iroauiuay         GJflrpljntu>  ItUtngs  6200 


Hand,  Salaan  (Ea.,  Jar.,  Agntt* 

Uriiauumij  72nb-73rb  f>trrrtH 

$     Sales  Office  on  "Premises  —  183rd  Street  &  Vinehurst  Avenue    Jf 
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ARTS  &  DECOR  1 1 1<>\ 
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5||f 


DRAPER  MANSION 
THE  CAMPBELL  STUDIOS 

Connecticut  Ave.      '  Washington, 

at   K   St.  D.   C. 


NOW  OPEN! 

Spanish 

Antique  Shop 

¥\.h.XK  BLDG. 

PALM  BEACH 

FLORIDA 

Spanish    Antiques    Exclusively 


768  Madison  Ave., 
(at  66th  St.),  New  York 


ROSE  CUMMING 

•  Interior  • 
^Decoration 


551  MADISON  AVENUE 

New  York  City 


Hare  &  Coolidge 

54  West  1 1th  St.    New  York  City 

wish  to  announce 
the  opening  of 
their  summer  shop 
June  1  5th  at 
Ogunquit,      Maine 


The  Shop  of  The  Two  Young  Men 

With  a  selected  stock  of 

ANTIQUES  — JEWFLRY 

GEORG  JENSEN  SILVER 


Does  Your  Home 
Reflect  Your 
Personality  f 

The  aim  of  Arts  o  Decoration  has  always  been  to 
serve  as  an  inspiration  for  the  beautification'  of  the  home  in 
all  its  various  phases. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  we  take  pleasure  in  publish- 
ing in  these  pages  announcements  of  interior  decorators,. and 
of  shops  which  deal  in  the  accessories  of  decoration  fully 
equipped  to  supply  your  needs  in  the  field  of  home  decora- 
tion. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  lamp  for  your  library,  boudoir, 
or  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  such  as  a  chair,  table,  or  a 
tapestry,  candle-sticks,  sconces,  or  any  one  of  a  thousand  and 
one  other  aids  for  making  jour  home  distinctive  and  beauti 
ful,  and  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  hospitality,  all  you  need 
to  do  is  to  write  us  a  note,  telling  what  it  is  you  are  inter- 
ested in  purchasing,  and  we  will  extend  every  aid  in  helping 
you  to  solve  your  problem. 

If  it  be  a  matter  of  the  decoration  of  your  home,  those 
decorators  who  are  allowed  representation  in  this  publica- 
tion are  all  qualified  to  serve  your  every  need  whether  it 
pertains  to  the  decoration  of  an  apartment,  town  house  or 
country  estate. 


ARTS     G§?    D 

45  West  45th  Street 


ECORATION 

New  York  City 


Italian 
Antiques 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 

GlNO    CORSANI 

620  Lexington  Ave. 

(near  53d  Street),  New  York 


k/iltAt  ocotae  «Jlci5oa 
27  &,at  76tii  Sheet 

91*4  %*£ 

Tel.    71,35   Butlerfield 


Kuilding;,  arrang- 
ing and  deco- 
rating: of  closets, 
a  specialty.  Dress 
Hangers,  Hat 
Stands,  Linen 
Straps  —  (rifts 
suitable  for  all 
occasions. 

Draperies     and 


n 
$ 


7,X-Tia  bei  Jtfanclii    fcS<.ty: 
Jf lorencc  (Utalp)  r^~ 


f 


854  Itexington  9be.      ^ 
bet.  64r!)  anS  P5tl)  Stg.        ,  ^ 
Meto  gorfe 

^Italian  anb  £j>panijsb 

Antiques! 
Becorationsi 

George   W.   jfunfe 

JTormcrln  ILconnrtii  Galleries 


mfMODERATELy  PRICED  SS 

HAND  WROUGHT 
IRON  HARDWARE- 

YOUR  OWN  DESIGNS 


Andirons 
fire  Tools 
lanterns 
Orates 
•Looh-s 


fumoirj 
Screens 

'tenders 
torcheres 
letter  Boxes 


THE  HERFORT 

COMPANY 

30Vest47th.St., 

Brrrmt  1935 


Imported  and  Domestic  Tapestry 
Designs   for   all    purposes.       Designs 
for  Petit  Point  Bags,  Hook  Rug 
Ask  for  Free  Illustrated  Circular 

T.  E.  DOELGER  &  Co. 

Art  NeeJ/enuork  specialists. 

26  West  46th  St.,  N.  Y. 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 

REPRODUCTIONS    and  ANTIQUES 


A  Museum  Piece 
— One  of  a  Set  of 
Four  Queen  Anne 
Chairs  Made  of 
Walnut. 


It  is  one  0 
the  finest  ex 
anirles  of  it- 
kind. 


Manufacture, 
elusive   Curtains   a 
2013  Walnut  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hotitse  g.  k%mitfj 

Personal  Attention 

Artistic  Brapcries, 

Curtains  anb  l?lip 

Cobers 

Jfabnrs,  Cushions. 

2Decoratiuc    £>ujects  anb 

Hamp  j&liabes 


21   g>.   eighteenth  Street 
$hilabdphia,  $a. 

JM.  Spruce  ?625 


MILDRED  RICHARDSON  KELLY 

Announces  a  Sale  of  Lamps  and  Lamp 

Shades  for  Bungalows  and  Summer  Homes. 

Price,  $25.00  Complete. 


<:2  Lexington  Avenue 

lear  Allerton  House) 
New  York  City 


'       « 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


31.41',  1925 


(foWiJl-jiiitcxpic 


I  J     *7nferior£decor&ft'onr 

Ourfiiture 

fXnf/crues 

IOI  Pevik  Ave  evt  40«h  St 
°°\TcvvVerk 


L.  W.  FROTHINGHAM 

597  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


COLOR 

For  the  Dining  Table 
A  newer  touch  than 
lace  or  linen  to  tone 
with  flowers  and  china. 

Velvet  Strips, $  15  and  up 

EmilyRockwood 

30   East  54th   Street 
New  York   City 


MRS.  RAYMOND  BELL 

14    Years    at    Fifth    Ave.    and    45th    St. 

Announces   Her   Removal   to 

15    East    54th    Street 


Your  Home 
— and  Its  Decoration 

IF  a  home  is  to  be  a  real  home,  it  must  reflect  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  its  occupants  and  it  remains 
for  them  or  the  decorator  to  stamp  these  qualities  on  it. 
Houses,  like  people,  may  have  character  yet  lack  per- 
sonality and  charm.  They  may  be  entirely  "good 
form"  yet  deadly  dull  ;  practical,  yet  devoid  of  beauty. 
"^  on  may  select  any  one  of  the  many  decorators  whose 
announcements  are  admitted  into  our  pages  with  the 
utmost  assurance  of  receiving  the  most  courteous  and 
competent   co-operation   obtainable. 


Colonial  dining 
room,  remodeled 
from  the  kitchen 
of  a  town  house, 
opening  into  the 
garden. 


Interior    Decorations 

MRS.   GILLETTE    NICHOLS,   II 


New  York  City 


402     MADISON     AVENUE 

(Vanderbilt  1 669) 


Make  Your 

Fireplace 

Genuine 


■KV.K    hook. 


Colonial  Heads.  In  four  styles  of  12 
sizes  each  at  S5.00  and  up,  meet  every 
riiihlitnm  in  fliTpbice  construction.  At 
\<iur   ilr.ilrr   ni    urite   us. 


COLONIAL    riKKPLACR    CO. 

Alto  Manufacturers  of  Complete  Fireplaces, 

Dampers.    Grates.    Andirons.    Screens, 

Fenders.   Hoods.  Fin-sets.  Etc. 


4620   Roosevelt   Rd. 


MARY   SYMONDS 

Needlecraft 

By  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty,  The  King. 


Mrs.  Roy  Grosvfnor  Thomas 

a\d 
Mrs.  S.  Vernon  Mann,  Agent 

Hill    Mies    Bimtonds'    pattern*    tor    all    kinds    c 
NKEDLEWORK,     both     finikin  i!     pne.s     ini'l     tlio-- 

for  ladies  to  work  themselves   in   designs  unit 
able    to    prriod    furniture    and    other    purposes 

At  Xumber  6  West  56th  Street, 

New  York  City 

OVER   MR     PRANK    PARTRIDGE'S 

TELEPHONE:    CIBCLE   3799 


Westport  Antique  Shop 


Spe 


10    EAST    53rd    ST 
ialists  in  Early  Ami 
Interior  Decoratioi 


Shades 
Pillows 
Estimates 
Furnished 


Summer  Shops 

Boston  Post  Road  and  Compo  Road 

Westport,  Conn. 


Chinese  Interiors 


Decorated  Library  Table 

Interior  Decorations 


Wand  Willow 


This 
newest 
style 

of   wicker 
furniture  is 


complete 
sets  which  may  be  used  either  for 
the  interior  or  out-of-doors.  Painted 
in  bright  or  neutral  tones  of  your 
own   choosing. 

For  sets  and  odd  pices  of  diUlnc- 

Edward  R.  Barto  &  Co. 

Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 

775  Lexington  Ave.        New  York 


REAL 

parchment 
Shade 

Made  from 

1 6th 

CENTURY 

MISSALS 


antiques 

Reproduc- 
tions and 
Artistic   Table 


Decorations 

'define  d<&  Yoo,  Jnc 

17  East  57th  St.,  New  York 
Murray  Hill  7669  2nd  Floor 


qA 


Genuine  Selections  of 

GARDEN  POTTERY 
and  FURNITURE 


We  Have  Just  Received  a 
Shipment  of 

Hand-made 

Wrought  Iron  Tables  (with 

marble  tops)  and  Chairs 

Ine    ile  and  JM&ntel   phop 

1756  M  Street,  N.  W. 
Near  Connecticut  Avenue 


Refer  io  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


HAND  WROUGHT 

MAIL  BOX 


III!: 


Of  gray 

Lacquered 

Hammered 

Iron 


no 


POSTPAID 


Homart   Studios 

227  Fulton.  Street 
Hew  Ijork. 


Louis  xn 
Antique    Co.,    Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 

Antiques  Antique  Jewels 

Tapestries  Jades 

Brocades  Bronzes 

Petite    Point  Wood    Carvings 


0  East  jjth  Street 

near   Fifth    Avenue 

New  York 


'hone   Plaza   218.1 


The   16  E.  Thirteenth  Street 
Antique  Shop 

New  York 

If  e  have  doubled  our  floor  space 

to  show 

ANTIQUE    WOODWORK 


Dealer  in  early 
American  Antiqu 


FLORIAN  PAPP 

684  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  Citj 


A  Shopping  Department  for  Your 
Convenience  and  Satisfaction 

WHATEVER  needs  you  may  have  thai  are  not  covered  by  the 
announcements  on  these  pages,  all  you  need  to  do  is  simply  to 
write  ns  a  note  indicating  what  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will 
furnish  you  with  a  list  of  representative  and  thoroughly  reliable  shops 
capable  of  meeting  your  every  requirement  for  personal  shopping  or 
if  you  prefer  we  will  purchase  the  article  for  you. 

No  mailer  where  you  live,  you  can  with  the  help  of  our  expert 
shoppers,  purchase  any  article  you  desire  from  the  wonderful  shops 
advertised  here,  or  from  any  other  New  York  establishment  with 
equal  satisfaction  and  greater  comfort,  than  the  resident  New  Yorker. 
There  is  no  charge  made  for  the  assistance  of  our  shoppers,  and  you 
pay  no  more  for  any  article  than  if  you  were  to  walk  into  the  shop 
and  buy  the  article  yourself. 

Shopping  Department,   ARTS  &  DECORATION 

45   West  45th  Street  New  York  City 


TEL.  PLAZA  1837 


italic    £T  studio      Aroc  Interior  Decorations 

120  East  57th  St.,  New  York  City 


Importers 
Fabrics  •  Furniture  •  Laces 
153  East  50th  Street 
Milano,  Italy  Mew  York' 


D 


ARN  LEY 

Inc. 


Decorations  for  the 

Town  or  Country 

House 


395  Madison    Avenue 
New  York 


Hugo  Cipriani 

importer  oj 

Italian  and  Spanish 
Antique  Furniture 

FABRICS 

IRON   WORK 

CHANDELIERS 

GATES 

TORCHERES 

785  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


$120.00,    in 
Muslin 


Ver  v    5"  U  i  tabic    foi 
Early  American  Inte 


Metal  Cornices 


Ormolu,   Silver  and 
.  Intique  Finishes 

Also   in    Color 

Rosettes  in  Metal 

ami  Class 

ce   List    and    Samples   on    request. 

Hicks  Gallery 

IS  Fayette  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

L.    Judd    Co.,    New    York    Selling 


J.  R.  B  REMNER  CcUnc 

835  Madison  Avenue  New  York 

Telephone:    Rhinelander   8000 

Interior  Decorators  and  Period  Furnishers 
Distinctive  Draperies  and  Chintzes 
fur   the   Town    and    Country    Home 


Decorations — Furnishings — Antiques 

MARY  COGGESHALL 

14  East  48th  Street 
New  York 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  9345 


'c%    i^j         Interior  Decorations 
and 
House  Furnishings 

Plans  and  Color  Schemes 

Developed  for 
Town  or  Country  Homes 

Special  Attention    Given 
To  Inexpensive  Layouts 


Preliminary  Consultation  in  Office 
Without  Charge 


IDA  LOUISE  KILLAM 

12  EAST  48th  ST.  "Ghundayt 

Wew  York  City  24NORTHST 


\'andeibilt2427 


Greenwich  It 43 


HOWARD     STUDIOS 

110  East  57th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


(^arben  ©rnamentis 

Catalogue,  400  illustrations,  $ 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th  Street 
New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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The  Flying  Cloud' 


Clipper  Ship  ■    Lamp  Shade 
Hand  Painted  W   Aulhcniic  Copy 

QUEEN  ANNE  STUDIOS 

739  Boylston  St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Are  You  Using  These  Pages 
To  Your  Greatest  Advantage 

WE  have  brought  together  in  these  p;i^es  a  care- 
fully selected  group  of  interior  decorators  and 
shops  which  sell  the  most  charming  and  newest  acces- 
sories of  decoration  as  well  as  those  specialty  shops 
which  have  made  New  York  the  world's  most  in- 
teresting shopping  centre. 

All  have  been  selected  to  minister  to  your  convenience 
and  satisfaction.  Unless  you  take  advantage  of  these 
pages  you  will  not  he  utilizing  Arts  &  Decoration  to 
your  fullest  advantage. 


WILLIAM   F.  KEBEA 

Interior 
Decorat  ion=; 

FURNITURE 
HANGINGS 

REPRODUCTIONS 


Imported  and  Domestic  Fabrics 

Complete  Furnishings  for  Town 

and  Country  Homes 


315  South  22nd  Street 

Corner  Cypress 

PHILADELPHIA 

CONSULTATION  INVITED 
Spruce  7 3 s6 

Oestreicher'S  art  Shop 

882  Sixth  Ave..-N.  Y.   C. 
FEATURING 

FLORENTINE  WROUGHT  IRON 
COFFEE  TABLES 

Black  and   Gold   Marble  Tors 
Finished     in     Antique     and     Polych 


WROUGHT   IRON  "FURNITURE 


for  the  garden, 
sun  parlor  and 
living  room. 
Torcheres,  lamps, 
aquarium  a  n  d 
fern  stands.  Also, 
coffee,  end  and 
c  o  n  s  o  1  tables 
made    by    the 


ALADDIN  IRON  WORKS 

402-412  West  27th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


BODINE    STUDIOS 

.1.    CLARENCE    BODINE,    President 

250  West  54th  Street.   New  York  City 

Telephone    Columbus    3214 


IVe  Specialize  in  Furnishing  Summer  Homes 

INTERIORS— SLIP    COVERS 

Phone  Circle  2453 


Visit   Our   Studios 


ANTIQUES 

•       -FURNITURE 

-  BROCADES 
-PE WT  E  R 
-SILVER 

-  GLASS,  ETC. 
Write    for    Information 

Burley&Company 

CHINA-  CRYSTAL ■  LAMPS   ANTIQUES 

Seven  North  Wabash  Avenue 

Established    J638 

CHICAGO 


Distinctive  Lighting  Fixtures, 

Candelabra,  Tie  Backs,  Garden 

Furniture,  Consoles,  Mirrors 

REPRODUCTION.  ETC. 

T  A  LEHMAN 

^       162    EAST  53  rd 

cXeuAjorky 


Silver  Spot  butterfly 


RADIANT 
LIGHT  SHIELD 

Depicting  a  color- 
ful Nature  Scene 
between  a  frosted 
and  clear  sheet  of 
transparent  cellu- 
loid. 
Send  for  a  sample  pair 
on  approval 

4.50   perpair 

or  for  free  samples  of 
frosted  Amber,  Blue, 
Pink  or  White  cellu- 
loid used  as  back- 
ground from  which 
to  select  shade  harmo- 
nizing with  your .  oom. 


TheButterflyBoxInc. 

70  Franklin  St.     Boston,  SMass. 


SPANISH 
ANTIQUES 

FURNITURE 
LANTERNS 
CARPETS 

Pomposa  Galleries 

Madrid,  Spain:  Mendezabel  13 
Michealyan   Galleries:    Palm  Beach 

148  EAST  53d  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Glassware  of  Distinction  " 


lMl'OKTKKS 


TlHTP 


Uon    as    lh.'    sni.w 


paper- weight. 
We  have  :i  number  of  these   paper  wel 

In    different    styles,    reproduced    from    the 

Decorative,    and    table    class    ware.        i 
and  Import. 
Czecho-Slovah   Glass   Products   < 

Office  &.  Showrooms,  48-50  tast  34  St. 

New  York  City 

Telephone  Ashland  SS8S 


HIP       MODEL 


No.   134— The  Half  Moon. 

This  is  one  of  a  line  of  period  ships 
we  offer  in  half  models. 

They  are  suitable  on  narrow  shelves  or 
against  the  wall.  The  hull  is  finished  on 
one  side  onlv.  thereby  taking  up  less 
room  than   full    models.. 

A  splendid  value  at  $15  each,  includ- 
ing delivery  to  you. 

Other  ship  models  and  other  attractive 
articles.      Circulars  upon    request. 
HOUSEHOLD    PATENT   CO. 
Norristown,  Pa. 


BAGUES 

25    West    54th    Street 
New  York 


ARTISTIC  IRON 

WORK 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

BRONZES 
Antique  and  Modern 


L 


When  in  Paris 
Visit  Our  Salons 

107  Rue  La  Boeti 

Champs  ElysSes 


Italian 
Pottery 


Clas 
Linen, 

'WiaS- 

Tapestrie 
Renaissance 

Furnitur 
Hand-toolec 

N438  Nove  Bassano 
8'L,  inch  high,  $7.25 

Leath 

Unusual  Gifts  at 
Attractive  Prices 

The  NOBLE  SHOP 

Incorporated 

114  East  57th  Street,  New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Consult  Your  DECORATOR  or  DEALER 


mnz^> 


H.  B.  Lehman^ 
Connor  Co. 

Upholstery  and 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Merchandise  of  Distinction 
For  Every  Use 

HAND-BLOCKED  LINENS 

CRETONNES 

QLAZED  CHINTZES 

PLAIN  AND  F1QURED 

QAUZES 
SUNFAST  ORQANDIES 

AND  VOILES 
CASEMENT  CLOTHS 

TAFFETAS 
Plain  and  Brocaded 

SATINS 

DAMASKS 

BROCATELLES 

TAPESTRIES  VELVETS 

CREWELL  EMBROIDERIES 

Designed  and  Colored  in 
Combination 

58   WEST  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Boston       Chicago       San  Francisco 


tc 


Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED  1886 
485  Fifth  Avenue — Sixth  Floor 

Opposite  Public  Library 

NEW  YORK 


IMPORTERS 

OF 

ANTIQUE  AND 
MODERN  RUGS 

FROM 

Persia,  India 
Far  east 


Seamless   Carpets    in    Solid 

Colors — Rugs  Woven  to 

Order  in  Orient 


THE  announcements  on  this  page  are  all 
from  wholesale  houses  that  sell  to  the  trade 
only.  The  articles  advertised  cannot  be  pur- 
chased by  our  readers  direct  from  them,  but 
they  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  their  stock  if 
you  will  obtain  an  introduction  from  your  dec- 
orator or  dealer.  Or  you  may  write  to  the 
advertisers  mentioning  this  magazine,  and  they 
will  send  you  the  name  of  a  local  'decorator  or 
dealer  who  will  co-operate  with  you  in  promptly 
securing  any  articles  advertised  here. 


Vanderbilt  2149 

B.  BENGUIAT 

WHOLESALE 
IMPORTER  OF  ANTIQUES 

Spanish  and  Italian  Embroideries.  Velvets 
and  Brocades,  Flemish  and  French  Tapes- 
tries  and    Needle    Point,    Furniture   and 
Oriental  Rugs 

383  madison  avenue 
New  York 


ROSEWOOD  —  TULIPWOOD — WALNUT 

Elegant/y  combined  nxith  attractive  inlay  woods  comprise  the  sho iving  of 
complete  suites  or  individual  pieces  for 

PALATIAL   BEDROOMS 

ARISTOCRATIC   DINING    ROOMS 

INDIVIDUAL  LIVING   ROOMS 
Made  and  exhibited  by 

JlacKJiassnick  £  Co. 

X30  JifthoJivenue 


.<*e 


^ 


& 


$ 


*fr 


<i*F 


& 


CARVALHO  BROS. 

520  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


DECORATIVE  MlRROKS 


Designers  and  Manufacturers 
of  Fine 

DECORATIVE  MIRRORS 

CONSOLE  TABLES 

DECORATIVE  PAINTINGS 

WINDOW  CORNICES 


Wide  R;mge  of  Periods 

FRIEDMAN  BROTHERS 

201-203-205  East  49th  St. 
New  York  City 


SOLD  THROUGH  YOUR  DEALER 


'T'HIS  pate  is  an  example  of 
J-  what  can  be  done  with  lighter 
metal,  and  a  limited  expenditure. 
As  interior  gates  are  used 
merely  for  their  decorative  value, 
a  departure  from  the  heavier  type 
gate  is  most  feasible. 

Our  work  includes  garden 
furniture,  console  tables,  minors, 
coffee  tables,  bridge  lamps,  tor- 
cheres, lighting  fixtures,  etc. 

BARNES  &  FISHER,  Inc. 

"9rt  in  Sron" 

413  East  25th  Street,  New  York 
Lexington  0980 


Consult  your  Decorator  or  Dealer 


-ma   »iL3e 


Pane   IS 


mim  §  r  3k  the  SHOPS  of  the  SMART  SET       ^J^Mji 


No  Matter  Where  You  Live,  You 
Can  Buy  From  the  New  York  Shops 

NO  matter  where  you  live  you  can  with  the  help  of  our 
service  department  purchase  any  article  you  desire 
from  the  wonderful  shops  advertised  here  or  from 
any  Other  New  York  establishment  with  equal  satisfaction 
and  greater  comfort  than  the  resident  \cw  Yorker.  You 
pa>  no  more  for  any  article  secured  this  way  than  if  you 
were   to   buy   the   article   yourself. 

Il  you  are  interested  in  a  lamp  for  your  library,  boudoir, 
or  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  a  tapestry,  candlesticks,  sconces 
or  any  one  of  a  thousand  and  one  other  aids  for  making 
your  home  distinctive  and  beautiful,  all  you  need  to  do  is 
to  write  us  a  note,  telling  what  it  is  you  are  interested  in 
purchasing,  and  we  will  secure  the  desired  article. 


<r^t^ri><r^^if^<r^t^^<r^^^ 


Sports   Dress 


for  every  occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Men's    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B    H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

4  3    WEST    46TH    STREET 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


SophyeKaften 

679  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Plaza  4678 

GLASSWARE 
CHINA 

LAMPS 

VENETIAN 

MIRRORS 

and  other  gifts 
to  charm  .  .  . 
the  June  Bride. 


Match  Packs 


With  Your  Own  Initials 

Smart  tor  the  vanity  case.   Ideal  tor  the  dining, 
bridge  and  mah  jongg  table. 

A  CHARiMING  GIFT  -  PACKED  IN  A  TIN  ^ 

S3-5°/-50PACKS    -   $5-OO/o400PACKS     ^ 
1  COLORS  of  MATCH  PACKS  express  prepaid  anywhere  in  u.  s.  £\ 

Gold  Blue  Mail  Order  and  Check  to  J 

;      Silver  Orange  THE  CAN-DLE-LUXE  SHOP  £ 

,      Black  Green 

Light  Blue  Purple 

1      Lavender  Yellow 


ICANDLESOF 

619-A  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
Saks   &   So.,   Now  York  Lord   &   T 

Daniel  Low  &  Co.,  S 
COLORS  0/  INITIALS       S.    S.    Pierce    Comp 


Gold 


Boston  B.  Altnian  &  Co..  New  York 
M  T  Bird  &  Company.  Boston  The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  N.  Y. 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis     Kaufman    &    Baer,    •'" 


B.    Russell,   New   York 
Distributors  appiy  to 

re.  -M2-G  Madisnn  Avon, 


f?  White  £ 

t^S  <LJW±J)  (LJ^r^J)  (UW<±J)  CL^v^J)  <L^^^<IJ>W^<LJ>W<^<LJ$' 


£    3 


TAILLEUR    BAGS 


New  York's 
Favorite 
Flower  Shop 


732  Fifth  Avenue 

Phone: — Regent  8230 


Flowers   by  wire  delivered 
anywhere 


FRANKLIN  McKEY 

:  Rd.  Newton  Cenler,  Mass. 


PIPES 


The  Pipe 
1/jith  the 
Blue  Bar 


MM   Importing   Co. 
6  East  45  St.,  N.  Y. 


HANDKERCHIEFS  -V:  t  Fiance.  Switzer- 
land,  lieleium. 

DELICIOUS     CANDY— From     France 

SMOKING  ACCESSORIES-  From  England 
and  Franco. 

WRITING    PAPER— From  France. 

PERFUMES.  LINGERIE  and  ALL  SORTS 
OF  UNUSUAL  GIFTS— Frorn  all  the 
WORLD. 

Handkerchief  Catalog   on   Request 


FLINT  LOCK  PISTOLS,  for  use 
or  decoration.  Brass  trimmed,  in 
working  order,  with  flint,  $6.00 
each.  Large  stock  antique  pistols,  guns, 
swords,  spears,  armor,  navy  lamps,  etc. 
New  Catalogue,  1025,  60th  Anniversary 
issue,  H2  pages,  fully  illustrated 
tains  pictures  and  historical  information 
of  all  American  muskets  and  pistols,  in- 
cluding Colts,  since  1775,  with  all  World 
War   gum 


Pearls   for  additions   to   neckla 

Pearl    necklaces 
Old    and     Modern     English     sil 
and     genuine    Sheffield    plat< 

PYMS   &   COMPANY,   INC. 
Jewelers    &    Silversmiths 


Wm.  H.  Plummer  &  Co. 

LIMITED 

Importers  of 
MODERN  and  ANTIQUE 

CHINA  AND 
GLASSWARE 

7  East  35th  Street 

Near  5th  Avenue 

New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 
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tuw 

Tapestry  Dining  Room  T 

for  luncheon  and  dinner  «J» 

The  Louis  XVI  Ballroom  »L 

Open/or  Reservations  y 

(Season  1924-1925  «$» 

Charlis  R.Wilson  J* 


T^  Cordon  ^Bleu 

of 
THE  MADISON 
RESTAURANT 

presents  many  origi- 
nalcreations  which 
are  veritable  master- 
pieces of  culinary  art. 
Particularly  are  the 
luncheon  menus  varied 
and  tempting.  The 
entire  establishment 
under  the  personal 
direction  of 

Theodore  Titze 

(Formerly  of  the  Ritz  and  Sherry's) 
^Manager 

in  connection  with 

THE  MADISON 

15  East  58th  Stteet 

at  ^Madison  ^Avenue 

THE  RESIDENCE  HOTEL 

John  F.  Sanderson 

I  Formerly  of  the  Ritz  I 

•Jrianaging  "Director 
Telephone  Regent  4000 


mf&  of  Iiondon  B 

near  " 

vi»H  * 

th*  m 

l^ccaaillu: 

&k>i>  House  3 

121  west  45«^  Si,  ■ 


Exclusive 

Metropolitan 

Restaurant 

life 


T 


HE  really  smart 
restaurant  has  be- 
come a  very  necessary 
part  of  New  York  so- 
cial life;  so  important,  in  fact,  that  the  metropoli- 
tan hostess  counts  upon  giving  a  certain  number  of 
her  gayest  parties  every  winter  at  her  favorite 
restaurant.  At  these  brilliant  and  luxurious  meet- 
ing places  the  most  elaborate  dinners  are  given,  the 
most  enchanting  and  intimate  little  suppers  and  the 
gayest  and  most  captivating  tea  dances. 

And  the  New  York  hostess  has  begun  to  realize 
that  if  she  is  entertaining  at  one  of  these  smart 
restaurants  not  only  will  her  dinner  be  served  with 
the  finest  linen,  the  richest  silver,  but  she  can  feel 
certain  that  it  will  be  prepared  and  cooked  by  the 
greatest  chefs  in  the  world.  For  since  the  war  it  has 
been  possible  for  the  New  York  restaurateur  to 
bring  to  this  country  the  most  famous  chefs  of 
Europe.  So  that  a  hostess  may  attain  a  reputa- 
tion of  serving  about  the  best  dinners  in  New  York 
without  upsetting  her  domestic  arrangements  even 
for  an  hour. 

And  the  out-of-town  hostess  who  comes  to  New 
York  in  the  winter  for  a  brief  period  of  gayety 
has  also  discovered  that  she  can  entertain  at  these 
beautiful  and  exclusive  places  in  the  most  lavish 
and  correct  fashion.  Women  socially  prominent 
in  other  big  cities  who  visit  New  York  every  win- 
ter for  music  or  theatre  or  possibly  to  bring  out 
debutante  daughters  in  the  most  impressive  fashion 
fully  realize  the  social  value  of  the  New  York 
restaurant. 


¥ASHINGTON'S 

NEWEST  AND  MOST 
LUXURIOUSLY 

APPOI  NTED 

HOTEL 

CONNECTICUT  AVENUE 

MIDWAY  BETWEEN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  t  DUPONT  CIRCLE 
THE  CENTER  OF  DISTINGUISHED  SOCIAL  LIFE 


The 


i  up.  475 
minimum     rate     and     $5 
Book-Cadillac  Hotel  Co.,   Detroit 
Roy  Cakriitiikrs,   ['resident 


Art  in  Service 

At  Sherry's  you  are  in  the  midst 
of  service — it  is  all  about  you— 
but  not  obtrusive. 

Is  it  restraint  or  is  it  the  more 
positive  virtue  of  perfect  service 
that  contributes  to  the  charm  of 
Sherry's  ? 


cJ<XAj 


00*4 


300  PARK  AVENUE 


When  in 

Chicago — 

Be   sure  to   stop   at  either 

The  BLACKSTONE 

South     Michigan     Ave.,     on 
the    Lake    Front, 


The  DRAKE 

Upper    Michigan     Ave., 
the    Lake    Shore. 


Don  Bestor's  Victor  Record  Orchestra 
plays  for  The  Drake's  supper  dances. 
Tune  in  on  your  Radio  and  hear  this 
enchanting   music   between    11:00   and 


f ^^SHERIDAN 


o 


~Ngar£nOUgh  to  the  business  dis- 
trict for  convenience,  far  enough 
away  for  quiet,  The  Belmont  is  the 
ideal  hotel  for  the  visitor  to  Chicago. 


Chicago 


"D 


PIPING  ROCK 
RESTAURANT 


Eighteen    East   Fifty-fifth   Street 
New    York 

Appealing    to    people    who    appre- 
ciate   an     excellent     cuisine     amid 
refined,   restful   surroundings. 

For  Reservations  Telephone 
Plaza  3551 

C.   PANI 
Formerly   of   Colony  Restaurant 


.S'».> 


Look  for    this 
trademark  on    the 
back  of  the  goods 


Styles  for  every 
room  in  the  house 

.  Plain  and  Pastel  Flat  Finish 

tints  that  can  be  hung  as  they  come,  or 
stenciled,    frescoed,    or    Tiffany    blended. 

Decorative  Flat  Finish 

conventional  and  foliage  patterns,  neu- 
tral toned  designs  of  vague  formations, 
stripes,  mottled  effects,  and  reproductions 
of  tapestry,  grass-cloth,  leather  and  various 
fabrics. 

Brocade  and  Metallic  Finishes 

in  embossed  effects  for  paneled  treatments 
and  trimmings. 

Enamel  Finish 

plain  colors,  tile  effects  and  decorative 
patterns,     for     kitchens,     bathrooms,     etc. 


SB 


MODERN 
'WALL  COVERING 


Like  a  great  hand  raised  up  against  wall  cracks 


Imagine  some  great,  invisible,  tireless, 
restraining  hand  constantly  holding 
your  plaster  walls  in  place — a  hand  made 
up  all  of  fingers,  nearly  three  thousand 
of  them  crisscrossing  in  each  square  yard, 
gripping,  tugging,  pulling  back  when 
cracks  begin,  keeping  many  from  even 
starting.  That's  just  how  Sanitas  Mod- 
ern Wall  Covering  helps  to  keep  your 
walls  firm.  Incidentally,  Sanitas  is  an 
additional  insulator.  It  is  a  paying  in- 
vestment, not  an  expense. 

Sanitas  is  a  modern  material,  a  distinctive 
decoration,  made  on  cloth,  with  a  ready- 
painted  surface  that  does  not  let  the  weave 
show  through.    Sanitas  does  not  crack, 


tear,  peel,  blister,  or  fade.  It  can  be  hung 
on  new  walls  as  soon  as  the  plaster  is  dry, 
on  old  walls  when  the  cracks  have  been 
filled,  and  over  modern  plaster-boards. 

The  special  oil-color  surface  can  be  wiped 
clean  and  fresh  with  a  damp  cloth.  And 
all  that  the  damp  cloth  does  wipe  off  is 
the  dirt.  The  bright,  durable  colors  are 
there  to  stay.  You  can  have  beautiful 
Sanitas  styles  for  every  room  in  the 
house,  not  just  the  bathroom  and  kitchen. 
It  is  the  ideal  wall  covering  to  use  where 
there  are  children  in  the  home.  What- 
ever style  you  use,  it  is  the  same  as  all  the 
others  in  quality,  construction  and  guar- 
antee— only  the  finish  is  different. 


zAsk  your  decorator  to  show  you  these  new  Sanitas  styles. 
Write  to  us  for  samples  and  descriptive  booklet. 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co., 
320  Broadway,  Dept.  30,  New  York 


Wlxen  you  visit  Atlantic  City,  see  the  Sanitas  Exhibit  at  1410  Boardwalk,  Central  Pier. 


*mgn| 


Hartford  Saxony  Rugs 

REGISTERED    U.S.   PATENT   OfFICE  t_S  ^_/ 

Made  exclusively  by  the  Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Company  at  their  mills  in  Thompsonville,  Conn. 

One  hundred  years  in  the  making 


THERE  is  a  subtle  magic  in  a  fine  rug. 
Nothing  in  your  rooms  receives  so  much 
hard  and  constant  wear,  yet  nothing  plays 
a  more  definite  part. 

The  rug  is  the  heart  of  the  room.  Around 
its  color  scheme  the  decorations  are  built; 
its  tone  and  texture  pulsate  with  a  warming 
welcome.  The  sinuous,  gliding  restlessness 
of  a  gracefully  twining  motif;  the  calm,  sooth- 
ing repose  of  an  almost  plain  ground;  or  a 
lovely  Chinese  effect  with  fixed  symbolized 
color-groups  on  a  sea  of  blue  seemingly  bot- 
tomless in  its  depth — what  of  the  real  spirit 
of  the  room  is  left,  if  such  a  rug  be  taken  out? 
The  development  of  rug-art  is  profound. 
In  "Hartford-Saxony"  rugs  it  has  reached  a 


ing  made^in  America.  In  these  rugs  there 
are  nuances  and  overtones  of  artistic  feeling 
like  those  from  a  master-built  piano. 

This  art  has  been,  with  us,  one  hundred 
years  in  the  making,  ripened  by  long' expe- 
rience, nurtured  by  a  ceaseless  quest  for  bet- 
terment, and  accomplished  by  a  Company 
almost  as  old  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

"Hartford-Saxony"  rugs  are  made  in 
twenty-eight  stock  sizes,  from  22^  in.  by  36 
in.  to  11  ft.  3  in.  by  24  ft.,  and  special  sizes 
can  be  made  to  order.  Most  reputable  deal- 
ers carry  them,  but  if  you  have  any  difficulty 
in  procuring  "Hartford -Saxony"  rugs,  our 
New  York  Office  will  gladly  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  Also,  the  full  line  can  be  seen  at 
any  of  our  showrooms. 


height  unsurpassed  by  any  other  floor  cover 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  on"Hartford-Saxony"rugs 


2ltg^l0tu-1Hartf0r&  Carpet  Company 


In  the  Smart  Shops  of  Philadelphia 
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8.JL  Belmont 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


1702  WALNUT  STREET 


In 
Philadelphia 

SHOPPING  in  Phila- 
delphia lias  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  delightful  oc- 
cupation. It  may  be  done 
with  dignity  and  actual 
pleasure.  The  shops  are  so 
well  arranged,  so  well  man- 
aged that  selecting  and  pur- 
!ng  beautiful  things, 
either  for  oneself  or  one's 
house,  is  accomplished  with  appreciation  and   tranquillity. 

Philadelphia  people  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  their  shops,  to  the  ease  and  comfort  in 
going  about   in   them. 

But  to  the  traveler  who  is  making  a  brief  stay  there  and 
who  wishes  to  freshen  a  wardrobe  or  furnish  a  home,  the 
significance  of  Philadelphia's  best  shopping  district  comes 
as  a  most  welcome  opportunity.  Everything  is  there- 
jewel  ry.  gowns,  decorative  furniture  and  accessories,  nigs, 
antiques  and  all  the  other  things  luxurious  and  necessary 
that  contribute  to  the  joy  of  living. 
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Overmantel,  carved  in  limestone,  for  living  room  of  H.  E.  Manvilles  estate  at  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.     Designed  and  executed 

by  Leo  Friedlander,  sculptor 
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The  supremacy  of  Fairfax  remains  un- 
challenged. This  exquisite  pattern,  de- 
signed and  wrought  by  the  master  crafts- 
men to-day  leads  in  volume  of  sales  all 
other  sterling  patterns  in  the  world. 
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THE"  ORSErNIGO  C°  inc. 
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\fwcVork  Qity 
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DERIOD  Furniture  of  the  finest  creation — 
correct  in  design  and  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  the  famous  early  English,  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish  epochs,  is  made  by  the 
Orsenigo  Company  in  its  own  factories.  A 
broad  collection  of  representative  pieces  is 
always  on  exhibition  at  the  Orsenigo  Gal- 
leries in  interesting  arrangements  for  the 
Living  Room,  Dining  Room  and  Bedroom. 
Every  opportunity  to  view  the  displays  is 
extended  to  the  clients  of  Dealers  and 
Decorators  upon  presentation  of  a  letter  of 
introduction. 
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FACTORY    AT    LONG    ISLAND    CITY 
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William  Lawrence  Bottomlcy,  Architect 

This  enchanting,  mediaeval  place  is  the  dining  room  in  the  home  of  J.  P.  Warburg.  Overhead  is  a  ceiling  which  is  a 
replica  of  an  old  one  in  Venice,  soft  gold  with  red  and  blue.  The  walls  are  rough  antique  plaster.  The  fireplace  is 
Mr.  Bottomley's  own  design  adapted  from  the  Spanish.  The  furniture  in  the  dining  room  was  made  in  Spain  after 
old  Spanish  models  by  an  artist  cabinet-maker  Bartomu  Ferra  and  all  the  beauty  of  this  room  is  held  together  by  a 

rich  and  harmonious  floor  of  Triana  tiles 
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A  Great  Architectural  Alliance 

The  Spring  Exhibition  of  Architects  and  Designers 

By  HOWARD  GREENLEY 


^^^^  HIS     year    the    Architectural 

r     £         Exposition    at    Grand    Central 

M       ^^^Palace    in    New     York,    tran- 
^L  ^Pscends    anything    of    its    kind 

^^^^^^  that  has  ever  been  attempted. 
Here,  in  one  extensive  se- 
quence of  galleries  and  salons,  the  whole 
theory  and  practice  of  architecture,  the  whole 
scope  and  progress  of  the  allied  and  industrial 
arts  will  be  unfolded  to  the  lay  visitor. 

In  past  exhibitions 
the  Architectural 
League  has  always 
made  it  a  point  to 
show  the  essential  re- 
lationship of  the  arts 
to  architecture,  but 
has  always  had  to 
contend  with  space 
restrictions  which 
have  largely  defeated 
"the  realization  of  this 
policy.  It  became  in- 
creasingly apparent 
that  an  exhibition 
•must  be  arranged  on 
a  scale  corresponding 
to  the  importance,  in- 
terest and  diversity  of 
architecture  and  the 
allied  arts — and  this 
year  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  find  adequate 
space,  not  only  for 
the  actual  housing  of 
the  exhibits,  but  for 
their  most  logical  and 
most  effective  ar- 
rangement. 

Every  phase  of  the 
designer's  art  and 
every  variety  of 
structural  material 
and  incidental  equip- 
ment will  be  repre- 
sented. The  group- 
ing of  the  varied  exhibits 
correspond  with  the  actual  association,  in 
practice,  of  art,  architecture  and  industry,  and 
the  arrangement  is  so  managed,  too,  as  to 
avoid  "any  too  great  concentration  of  interest 
at  one  point  to  its  exclusion  at  another. 

The  main  exhibition  floor  is  given  over  to 
a  showing  of  current  and  retrospective  work 
t  in  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture,  to- 
gether with  the  exhibits  of  textile  manufac- 
turers, master  decorators  and  others  who 
contribute  to  the  furnishing  and  embellish- 
ment of  complete   buildings. 

Beginning    with    the    entrance    stair,    from 
Lexington  Avenue,   with   mural   paintings  on 


walls  and  ceilings,  there  is  an  adequate  sense 
of  spaciousness  that  will  make  it  possible  to 
see  the  exhibits  to  advantage.  Mural  paint- 
ings, mosaics  and  sculpture  occupy  the  first 
gallery,  and  from  this  gallery  corridors  will 
give  access  to  the  various  salons  and  galleries 
of  special  exhibits. 

At  the  head  of  the  entrance  stairs,  two  im- 
portant galleries  lead  to  the  great  Central 
Court   of   Honor,    where   architecture,    sculp- 


Gothic  screen, 
studied  as  to 


the  pa 


lied   leather,  designed   and   painted   by   Morgan   Colt 


ture  and  painting,  in  a  setting  of  landscaping 
play  the  important  role  in  the  decoration. 
Here  are  exhibited  memorials  of  the  work  of 
Bacon,  Goodhue,  Brunner  and  Polk,  and  here, 
also  will  be  held  the  important  meetings  of 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects. 

Across  this  court  a  stairway  leads  to  the 
galleries  of  the  second  floor,  where  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  exhibits  the  archi- 
tecture, painting  and  sculpture  of  its  Regional 
Divisions,  comprising  the  North,  South,  West 
?nd  Middle  Western  States.  Town  and  City 
Planning,  Landscape  Work  and  the  foreign 
exhibits  of  architecture  and  the  allied  arts  are 
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most  comprehensively  arranged  on  this  floor. 
Another  group  of  exhibits  on  the  second 
floor  comprises  complete  interiors  and  selec- 
tions of  furniture,  textiles,  lighting  fixtures 
and  other  decorative  accessories — one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  enlightening  parts  of 
the  whole  affair.  Further  craft  exhibits,  too, 
are  arranged  on  the  third  floor,  where  there 
are  also  showings  of  the  best  student  work  in 
architecture  from  both  European  and  Ameri- 
can schools  and  uni- 
versities. 

One  of  the  most 
popular  attractions, 
probably,  will  be 
found  in  the  exhibits 
on  the  fourth  floor, 
comprising  a  great 
array  ■  of  models  of 
small  houses  and  gar- 
dens, together  with 
extensive  data  related 
to  small  house  prob- 
lems as  developed  by 
the  different  units  of 
the  Architects'  Small 
House    Bureau. 

Larger  houses  and 
estates  will  be  shown 
here,  too,  and  with 
further  exhibits  of 
equipment  and  fix- 
tures of  all  kinds  re- 
lating to  small  houses 
the  relation  between 
design  and  practice  is 
again  reflected  in  the 
arrangement. 

It  was  found  that 
the  many  exhibitors 
gave  excellent  co- 
operation in  the  adap- 
tation of  their  indi- 
vidual schemes  to 
conform  with  the 
larger  aspects  of  the 
whole  arrangement,  and,  consequently,  there  is 
everywhere  apparent  the  same  harmony  of  ap- 
pearance and  design  in  this  enterprise  as  exists 
in  the  design  of  a  successful  building  with  its 
component  structural  and  functional  elements. 
In  no  field  of  human  activity  or  endeavor 
are  so  many  minds,  so  many  talents  and  hands 
of  skilled  men  and  women  united,  or  the  re- 
sults of  their  work  so  elaborately  co-ordinated 
as  in  architecture.  And  the  really  remarkable 
thing  is  that  this  great  alliance  is  not  a  for- 
mal one,  not  a  system  of  definitely  organized 
and  related  guilds  and  groups.  In  the  fin- 
ished fabric  of  a  complete  architectural  proj- 
ect, for  instance,  there  is  the  all-inclusive  de- 
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Living  room  in  the  house  of  Francis  J.  Danfc 
Architects 

sign  of  the  architect  achieved  through  the  co- 
operation of  a  variety  of  other  designers, 
sculptors,  painters,  craftsmen  and  manufac- 
turers, all  working  together  as  though  in- 
stinctively motivated  by  some  invisible  law  of 
nature.  Set  against  the  general  assumption 
that  creative  human  beings  are  essentially  in- 
dividualists,  essentially  opposed   to  group  ex- 
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We  see,  certainly,  an  impressive  array  of  serious 
work  by  earnest  young  men  who  are  aspiring  to  one 
of  the  most  exaqting  of  all  professions,  yet  to  one 
whose  rewards  are  proportionately  rich.  For  the 
most  part  we  find  them  under  able  guidance,  assimi- 
lating sound  principles  and  learning  the  great  archi- 
tectural  essential   of   thoroughness.  £ 

In  not  so  man]  years  these  same  students  who  have 
just  put  untold  hours  of  devoted  work  into  the  de- 
sign and  delineation  of  an  ambitious  but  purely 
imaginery  project  will  be  the  architects  of  towering 
buildings,  of  libraries,  schools,  churches  and  all  the 
buildings  that,  in  their  design,  will  tell  other  lands 
and  other  ages  of  the  degree  of  enlightenment  and 
culture  that  existed  here  in  the  period  whose  esthetic 
history  we  are  now  writing.  It  is  a  very  great  mis- 
take to  think  that  student  work,  in  architecture,  or 
in  any  of  the  other  arts,  is  not  a  thing  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

In  this  exhibition,  as  in  those  of  previous  years, 
the  practicing  architects — the  veterans  who  have  seen 
amazing  architectural  developments  in  this  country, 
and  the  younger  men  who  are  building  in  this  really 
stimulating    present    give    an    excellent    account    of 


Spanish   chair    with    wrought    iron    frame    and    red 
velvet  upholstery.    Courtesy  of  Sterling  Bronze  Co. 

pression  or  to  co-operative  functioning,  the 
unity  of  purpose  that  is  apparent  in  such  an 
architectural  project  is  one  of  the 
great  phenomena  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  which  the  fu- 
ture historian  of  art  will  find  to 
write.  At  the  moment  of  writing 
a  comprehensive  exhibition  which 
illustrates  this  point  has  just 
been  opened  in  New  York  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Architectural 
League  of  New  York  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 
Always  among  the  most  inter- 
esting exhibitions  held  in  New 
York,  the  showing  planned  for 
this  year   promises   to   exceed   any 


of  those  of  previous  years  in  its  scope 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  different  ex- 
hibits. 

It  is  logical  to  begin  with  the 
schools  and  to  learn  from  a  selection 
of  the  finest  student  work  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  how  the 
young  architectural  mind  is  taught 
to  think  in  terms  of  plan  and  design. 
The  architectural  schools  of  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Columbia,  Technology 
and  a  number  of  others  among  our 
leading  institutions  have  sent  in  the 
best  work  of  their  students,  and  it 
will  be  possible  to  compare  this  with 
the  similar  work  of  students  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  And  vitally  im- 
portant in  this  educational  aspect  of 
architecture  are  the  drawings  that 
show  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design  in  this 
country.  Founded  by  certain  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  own  archi- 
tects who  received  their  training  in 
the  great  Ecole  in  Paris,  the  Insti- 
tute, by  means  of  a  far-reaching  sys- 
tem of  ateliers  all  over  the  country, 
has  successfully  spread  and  helped  to 
perpetuate  the  essentials  of  architec- 
tural design  as  developed  and  taught 
by  the  French  masters. 

To  the  general  public  "school 
work"  lacks  the  immediate  and  personal  ap- 
peal of  much  of  the  other  material  in  the  ex- 
hibition, but  in  the  eyes  of  anyone  at  all  in- 
terested in  the  architectural  development  of 
America,  here  in  these  school  exhibits  we  see 
the  architects  of  tomorrow  ;  here  we  see  ten- 
dencies of  high  promise,  tendencies  perhaps 
reactionary,  perhaps  splendidly  reassuring — 
according,  generally,  to  our  own  individual 
bias  as  to  what  constitutes  good  architecture. 


"Baby  Fountain,"  by  Grace  Helen  Talbot 


Terrace   and  pool   in  front   of  the  country  house   of 
Persifor  Fraser.     Robert  R.  McGoodwin,  Architect 

themselves,  and  will  receive  a  detailed  review 
next  month. 

Consciousness  of  the  meaning,  the  present- 
day  achievement  and  the  inherent  possibilities 
of  architecture — if  exhibitions  can  accomplish 
this  in  the  public  mind — there  should  be  one 
every  month.      New   York   City   and   its   en- 
virons might  well  take  the  place  of  a  perma- 
nent exhibition,  if  such  a  consciousness  existed 
— but  for  many  people  the  building  they  pass 
every  day,  the  splendid  profile  of 
i      the  Shelton,  for  instance,  looming 
against  an  evening  sky  on  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,   is  only  a  "building," 
and    not    "architecture,"   unless    it 
has  a  number  in  an  exhibition  cata- 
logue. 

Collaborating  with  the  architect 
are  two  types  of  allied  artists — 
creative  and  industrial,  the  two 
often  merged.  The  creative  ar- 
tists embellish  the  building  with 
sculpture  or  with  mural  painting 
mosaic,  sgraffito,  fresco  or  stained 
glass ;  the  industrial  artists  exe- 
cute   (and    often    design    as    well) 
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metal  work,  ceramics,  furniture  and  all  the  things  that 
embellish  buildings  or  relate  them  to  human  lite  and 
human  purposes. 

Thus,  this  exhibition  that  portrays  the  great  but 
generally  unperceived  architectural  alliance  includes 
the  work  of  the  interior  decorator,  and  of  the  land- 
'■^•ape  designer  as  well,  he  who  relates  the  building  to 
its  site  by  virtue  of  his  ability  as  a  designer  and  his 
knowledge  of  how  the  growing  things  of  nature  may 
be  made  to  serve  art. 

The  contributions  of  these  several  collaborators  with 
the  architect,  and  especially  of  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  industrial  art  from  the  shops  of  our  manufac- 
turers are  to  receive  more  special  and  detailed  com- 
mentary  next  month. 

In  the  parlance  of  journalism  there  have  always 
been  two  well  recognized  types  of  editorial  in  country 
"editorials" — one  in  which  the  trend  is  "Whither  are 
we  drifting?."  the  other  in  which  the  trend  is  "We 
point  with  pride."  It  is  the  latter  which  is  to  inspire 
the  further  commentary  on  the  joint  exhibition  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York  and  the  Ameri- 
can  Institute  of  Architects. 


Box  garden  surrounding  a  pool  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Houston. 
Robert  R.  McGoodwin,  Architect 


A  pair  oj  monel  metal  gates  designed  b 


In  those  things  most  employed  by 
the  interior  decorator's  work,  or  in 
that  of  the  architect  who  under- 
takes decoration,  the  exhibition  will 
prove  a  revelation  to  many,  and 
should  go  far  to  counteract  the  care- 
less commentary  of  certain  ill- 
informed  critics  who  refuse  to  recog- 
nize any  significant  attainment  in 
the  decorative  arts  of  this  country. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  must  be 
apparent  to  anyone  who  examines 
the  design  and  the  quality  of  work- 
manship characterizing  the  furni- 
ture, textiles,  metal  work,  ceramics, 
wood-carving  and  other  examples  of 
industrial  art  shown  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. In  design  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  creative  originality,  but 
a  far  greater  proportion  of  excellent 
reproduction  and  adaptation  of  fine 
historic  models ;  in  workmanship 
there  is  a  sterling  integrity  in  the 
making  of  these  things.  It  can  be 
sincerely  questioned  if  we  need,  to- 
day, to  apologize  to  any  period  or 
any  country  for  the  technical  quali- 
ties of  our  art  manufacturers,  and 
only  certain  conditions  in  that  field 
suggest  any  salient  improvement. 
One  condition  is  the  constant  dan- 
ger and  frequent  fact  that  the  really 
fine  things  that  are  being  made  in 
furniture  and  other  divisions  of  in- 
dustrial   art    are    seriously    jeopard- 


ized by  cheap  and  inferior  imitations.  It  is 
only  through  such  exhibitions  as  the  present 
one  that  the  general  public  can  be  brought  to 
a  real  appreciation  of  the  differences  between 
things  that  merely  look  like  works  of  art  and 
things  that  actually  are  works  of  art.  Such 
an  appreciation,  sufficiently  widely  distributed, 
will  make  the  back  of  the  conscientiously  cre- 
ative manufacturer  far  easier  than  it  is  today. 
He  is  trying  to  enrich  the  world  by  making 
and  selling  fine  and  beautiful  things  and  he 
can  succeed  in  this  only  to  the  extent  that 
these  things  are  sought  and  appreciated. 

Another  condition  which  is  to  be  hoped  may 
some  day  cease  to  exist  in  this  country  is  the 
anonymity  of  the  industrial  artist.  Not  even 
his  name  is  known.  To  be  a  great  designer 
carries  with  it  no  definite  form  of  recognition, 
and  there  should  be  more  independent  de- 
signers of  the  ability  and  caliber  of  Morgan 
(Jolt.  The  identification  of  the  designer,  if  it 
ever  becomes  customary,  will  incalculably 
stimulate  interest  in  the  work  of  his  hand, 
and  bring  about,  in  everyone's  mind,  a  more 
articulate  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  good 
design,  and  of  the  defects  of  poor  design. 
When  the  criticism  of  works  of  art  no  longer 
remains  in  the  hands  of  a  Brahmanical  caste 
of  opinionated  critics,  and  when  people  find 
that  they  can  do  at  least  a  part  of  their  own 
thinking  it  will  be  the  dawning  of  a  new  hope 
for  every  form  of  art  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  best  means,  certainly,  of  stim- 
ulating a  wide  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  8 f) 


The  Flintridge  Country  Club  in   California.    Myron  Hunt,  Architect 
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Mural  Decorations  and  Painted  Screens 

Illustrated   11  ith    Photographs  Showing   Different   Phases  of  Mr.   Faulkner's   Decorative    Work         ^ 

By  GILES  EDGERTON 

wm 


"Dramatic  Music"  one  of  a  series  of  decorations  by  Barry  Faulkner  in   the   Eastman   Theatre,   Rochester,  New   York.     The 
freshness   of  color  and  movement   in    this   picture   gives   a  sense  of  musical  rhythm,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  decorative 

quality  of  the  design 
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"The  Kissing  Bridge,"  one  <>/  <i  group  of  Barry  Faulkner  s  decorations  in  the  Washington   Irving  High  School,  the  subject  of 
the  series  being  the  history  of  Neiv  York  City 


BARRY  FAULKNER'S  deco- 
rations are  always  arresting, 
they  are  always  fresh  and 
clear  and  joyous.  There  is 
great  variety  in  the  subjects, 
the  feeling  usually  classic  and 
the  presentation  quite  modern.  But  what- 
ever the  motive  or  the  color  harmony,  or  the 


intention  of  the 
finished  painting 
cheer.  You  feel 
that  if  young  lov- 
ers are  riding  to- 
gether in  the 
frescoes  that  they 
are  bound  to 
meet  on  the  Kiss- 
ing Bridge,  you 
feel  that  if  a 
great  and  mighty 
'ship  is  heaving 
(if  that  is  the 
right  word)  into 
port,  that  it  is 
'laden  with  spices 
and  gems,  fine 
silks  from  India, 
fine  decorations 
from  Java  and 
perhaps  an  em- 
broidered shawl 
or  two  from 
China.  In  any 
case  you  are  sure 
that  the  cargo  is 
interesting  and 
you  would  like 
the  ship  to  be 
blown  ashore  in 
your  own  en- 
trance hall. 

I  do  not  know- 
just  how  closely 
Mr.  Faulkner  as- 
sociates music 
with  color,  but 
certainly  in  his 
decorations  for 
the     Eastman 


decoration    there 
always    a    sense 


the 


eventually  giving  up  a  house,  Mr.  Faulkner 
prefers  to  do  his  mural  decorations  on  can- 
vas, which  may  be  fitted  into  their  border 
panels  and  at  the  same  time  would  not  be 
lost  in  case  of  fire  or  the  house  being  aban- 
doned. 

As  one  can  imagine  of  a  painter  who  does 
decorations  on  so  large  a  scale,  Mr.  Faulkner 
much  prefers  to  have  the  furniture  and  scheme 
of    a    room    adjusted    to    his    wall    canvases. 


"The   Tempest,"   one   of   Mr.   Faulkner's   decoration  s    in   the   entrance   hall    in 

Hotter,  Esq^  Mount  Kisco.     The  design  is  worked    out  in  white,  gold,  green 

is  a  sense  of  Chinese  decoration  in  the  furnishing  of  the 


Theatre,  there  is  a  sense  of  music  throughout 
the  canvas  not  only  in  the  movement  of  the 
people  who  make  the  procession  at  the  front 
of  the  picture,  but  in  the  very  quality  of 
their  gestures  and  in  the  kind  of  color  that 
he  associates. 

Most  of  Mr.  Faulkner's  decorations  pre 
painted  in  oil  on  wood.  This  is  true  of  the 
screens  especially.  Where  there  is  a  possi- 
bility in  mural  paintings  of  transferring  the 
decorations    from    one    room    to    another,    or 


Where,  he  feels,  an  artist  is  painting  the  en- 
tire walls  of  a  room  it  is  very  difficult  indeed 
for  him  to  have  to  keep  in  mind  woodwork, 
ceiling,  floors,  furniture  and  draperies  that 
have  already  been  planned  for  a  room.  "I 
think,"  he  said,  "it's  the  best  plan  not  only 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  artist,  but  for  the 
beauty  of  the  room,  that  the  inspiration  for 
the  fittings  and  colors  should  be  drawn  from 
the  *resco  and  this  is  not  difficult  because  in 
almost  every  mural  decoration,  whether  it  is 


an  oil  painting,  a  dry  or  wTet  fresco,  there  is 
brilliancy  of  color  and  variation  of  color 
enough  to  influence  a  most  beautiful  and  most 
appropriate  environment. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  Mr.  Faulkner 
continued,  "that  a  room  which  is  completely 
decorated,  all  the  side  walls  and  the  over- 
mantel, must  more  or  less  insist  upon  the  rest 
of  the  room  being  held  as  a  background.  The 
woodwork  must  be  the  right  color,  simple 
and  flat,  the 
floors  must 
above  all  things 
be  kept  quiet  and 
ttie  ceiling  al- 
lowed to  keep  its 
distance.  Other- 
wise tnere  will 
alwavs  be  in  the 
decoration 
a  sense  of  its 
striving  tor  as- 
cendency, some- 
times succeeding, 
sometimes  fail- 
ing. 

"This  does  not, 
of  course,  mean 
that  the  walls  of 
a  room  must  in- 
evitably be  paint- 
ed elaborately  or 
in  brilliant  col- 
ors. Some  of  the 
greatest  wall  dec- 
orators have  kept 
a  sense  of  reti- 
cence throughout 
their  designs." 
This  is  especially 
true  of  Puvis  de 
Chevanne  and 
not  at  all  true  of 
John  S.  Sargent, 
whose  figures  in 
his  wall  decora- 
tions are  photo- 
graphically inti- 
mate, always 
crowding  to  the  foreground.  But  color  can 
be  used  even  in  the  decoration  of  house  walls 
with  a  joyous  effect  if  the  planes  of  the  canvas 
are  kept  simple  and  the  design  is  not  over- 
crowded. 

Mr.  Faulkner  feels,  and  it  seems  as  though 
decorators,  house-owners  and  builders  were 
more  and  more  coming  to  the  same  decision, 
that  there  should  be  a  very  genuine  collabora- 
tion between  the  architect,  the  house-owner, 
the  decorator  of  the  walls  and  the  person  who 


home   of   Edwin    O. 
varm  red  and  there 
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fits  and  furnishes  the  room.  Just  as 
it  is  wise  for  the  architect  and  the 
landscape  gardener  to  work  together 
from  the  first  sketching  of  the  blue 
print,  m'  should  the  interior  of  the 
house  he  considered  by  the  owner, 
architect  and  decorator  in  many  con- 
terences  before  the  house  even  is  fin- 
ished. Several  American  architects  I 
know  will  not  build  a  house  unless 
they  are  allowed  to  plan  the  interior 
decoration  and  suggest  appropriate 
furnishings;  not  that  they  wish  to  be 
known  as  the  decorator  or  encroach 
upon  the  individuality  of  the  owner 
of  the  home,  but  these  men  believe 
that  a  house  is  not  all  on  the  out- 
side, and  the  designer  of  the  house 
is  responsible  for  its  completed 
beauty. 

Mr.  Faulkner  was  interested  in 
the  idea  that  the  falling  off  of  popu- 
larity in  decorative  walls  up  to 
within  a  few  years  ago  was  largely 
the  result  of  our  very  handsome  and 
elaborate  wall  papers,  beginning  with 
the  scenic  wall  papers  in  France  and 
in  England,  through  the  historic  pa- 
pers  of  New  England,  down  to  the  b 
amazingly  interesting  and  varied 
modern  designs.  "Certainly,"  he 
says,  "you  cannot  decorate  walls  that 
have  been  handsomely  papered,  any 
more  than  you  could  hang  pictures 
on  them  effectively."  But  this  artist  believes 
that  all  phases  of  wall  decoration  are  neces- 
sary for  the  interesting  finish  of  the  immense 
variety  of  homes  being  built  in  this  country 
today.  "There  is  a  place,"  he  says,  "not  only 
for  richly  and  elegantly  painted  walls,  for 
antique  scenic  paper,  for  the  elaborate  panel- 
ing of  wall  spaces  to  form  a  background  for 
the  appropriate  easel  picture,  but  also  for  the 
many  varieties  of  wall  paper  which  are  being 
manufactured  today  as  appropriate  back- 
grounds for  practically  every  known  period 
of  decoration." 

Before  starting  to  paint  either  walls  or 
screens,  Barry  Faulkner  finds  it  invaluable 
not  only  to  understand  the  house  itself, 
the     thought     of     the     architect     in     design- 
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The  Adventures  of  Robinhood,"  one  of  Barry  Faulkner's   famous   screens.     On    a   black    background,   the 
design  of  the  adventures  of  the  romantic  old  English  highivayman   is   worked  out  in  gorgeous  colors 


ing  it,  the  idea  of  the  owner  in  planning  it, 
but  to  get  at  the  actual  personalities,  if  pos- 
sible, of  the  people  who  are  to  live  in  it. 
"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "that  the 
personality  which  is  most  intensely  expressed 
in  a  house  is  first  of  all  the  architect's,  that  the 
most  arresting  personality  in  a  decoration  is 
that  of  the  artist  who  paints  it ;  nevertheless, 
both  house  and  panting,  color  schemes  and 
furniture,  must  all  in  a  way  be  dominated  by 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  owner. 

Mr.  Faulkner  likes  nothing  better  than  to 
bring  together  in  one  home  a  great  variety 
of  colors,  of  forms,  producing  and  harmon- 
ized beauty  in  unexpected  ways.  He  believes 
that  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  associate  dif- 
ferent periods  of  decoration  and  furniture  in 


"Autumn  in  Virginia"  is  a  screen  by  Barry  Faulkner  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman.     Against  the 

black  sky  are  masses  of  gold  clouds  and  the  rich   tones   of    oak    trees   turned   red,    and   yellow   grass 

and  the  rich  tones  of  oak  trees 


orte  room.  In  fact,  that  no  room  is  entirely 
homelike  that  wholly  adheres  to  some  one 
period.  People  who  live  in  rooms  change  < 
them  inevitably  and  when  generations  have 
lived  in  a  room  the  changes  are  many.  In 
the  beautiful  old  homes  of  France  and  Eng-  J 
land,  and  New  England,  not  only  were  addi-  1 
tions  being  made  in  the  way  of  furniture  and 
furnishings  from  generation  to  generation, 
but  also  there  were  many  eliminations  neces- 
sary to  make  room  for  the  new,  beautiful 
paintings,  chairs,  embroideries,  tapestries  and 
ceramics.  And  so,  in  the  course  of  time, 
in  fine  old  houses,  much  of  the  chaff  was 
separated  from  the  wheat,  and  rooms 
were  infinitely  more  livable  because  interest- 
ing personalities  had  aided  in  the  completion 
of  their  beauty. 

People  today  are  more  and  more 
daring  to  put  together  what  they  like, 
both  in  color  and  in  form,  in  the  house 
itself  and  in  the  decoration,  and  the 
result  is  an  increasingly  important  do- 
mestic architecture  with  increasingly 
important   atmospheric  interiors. 

Mr.  Faulkner  does  not  feel  that 
many  rooms  in  a  house  should  be  elab- 
orately painted.  He  regards  this  type 
of  decoration  as  best  suited  to  great 
libraries,  entrance  halls  and  banquet 
rooms ;  for  living  rooms,  studios,  and 
bedrooms  he  prefers  and  believes  to  be 
more  restful,  flat  walls  adorned  with 
well  selected  easel  pictures,  interesting 
wall  papers  or  paneled  walls  as  a  back- 
ground for  very  slight  frescoes,  water 
colors,   etchings  and   color  prints. 

Mr.  Faulkner's  work  includes  dec- 
orations for  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman, 
Arden,  New  York ;  twelve  panels  in 
the  foyer  in  the  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  one  of  which  we  are 
using  as  an  illustration  for  this  article ; 
a  series  of  panels  in  the  Eastman 
Theatre,  Rochester,  one  of  which  we4 
are  also  showing;  memorial  decoration 
in  the  American  Academy  in  Rome ;  a 
painted  room  in  R.  H.  Dana's  house 
in  New  York;  the  magnificent  map 
decorations  in  the  New  York  Cunard 
Building;  decorations  in  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Meredith  Hare,  Long  Island. 
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Dance  — "Promenade*' 

The  Distinctive  and  Refreshing  Dancing  of  Angnq  Enters 
By  LOUIS  KALONYME 


IT  is  her  dramatic  sense  or  design 
that  makes  the  dancing  of  Angna 
Enters  so  extraordinarily  distinc- 
tive and  refreshing.  As  she 
dances  one  sees  a  mind  working 
with  the  tools  that  make  up  the 
human  body.  It  is  hard  dancing  in  the  sense 
that  a   line   bv    Picasso   is  hard    drawing.     As 


unique,  that  I  do  not  know  how  best  to  sug- 
gest their  subtle  quality.  The  program  of 
her  most  recent  concert,  the  first  this 
season,  described  Miss  Enters'  dances  as 
being  "compositions  in  dance  form."  This 
helps,  but  it  does  not  indicate  how  amusing 
the  dances  are.  For  while  they  blaze  new 
trails,    they    are    in    themselves    entertaining. 


beautiful  in  its  own  right  but  is  also  an  in- 
trinsic segment  of  the  design  of  each  dance. 
And  it  does  not  convey  anything  about  the 
dramatic  lighting  of  the  stage,  which  is  also 
an  intrinsic  feature  of  the  design.  This 
lighting  colors  the  costume  and  the  body, 
colors  the  gestures  and  the  expression  both  of 
the  body   and   the   musical    instruments   into   a 


Photograph  by  Frauds  Bruguii 


Angna  Enters  in  the  Promenade  after  the  manner  of  Edouard  Manet 


in  Picasso  every  line,  every  gesture  is  the  in- 
evitable one,  the  only  aesthetically  valid  one, 
|  an  essential  unit  in  an  arbitrary  design. 
Nothing  superfluous  is  admitted,  the  lines  are 
individually  alive  though  part  of  an  ensemble. 
No  gesture  is  haphazard,  there  is  no  spur-on- 
the-moment  ecstasy  or  exultation  or  what  you 
will.  Every  gesture  is  controlled  by  the 
dancer. 

Her  dances  are  so  unusual,  their  style  is  so 


They  freshen  one  by  their  good  humor,  their 
casualnese,  and  natural  sophistication.  They 
are  etched  with  the  flavor  of  Restoration 
comedy,  like  Congreve's  purging  epigrams, 
they  are  pointed,  witty,  and  devastatingly 
kind;  and  threaded  with  the  true  comic 
spirit  that  makes  one  not  laugh  but  smile. 

Nor  does  the  program's  description  tell  one 
anything  about  the  bright  language  of  her 
costumes,   or   that   each    costume   not   only    is 


creation  that  is  as  hard  and  four-dimensional 
in  its  way  as  the  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn  is 
in  its  way. 

Moreover,  these  "compositions  in  dance 
form"  are  not  dependent  on  music.  The 
music  is  worked  into  the  design.  Sometimes 
no  music  is  used,  sometimes  the  dance  is  all 
music.  But  there  is  never  any  "interpretation" 
of  the  music.  In  Miss  Enters'  dancing  the 
(Continued  on  page  63, 
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Where  the  Garden  Creeps  Over  the  House 

An  Old  Spanish   Colonial  House  to  Be  Found  in  South  America 
Belonging  to  the  Family  of  the  Prado 

Photographs  and  Article  by  MINGA  POPE  DURYEA 


A  gallery  which  surrounds  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  Prado  with  a  glimpse  below  of  the  entrance,  hidden  under  masses  of 

tulip   trees   and   crimson    bougainvillea 
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^■A*^  HE    more   one 

r  1  ~-»  travels,  the 
A  ^  more  one 
^^^^^  realizes  that 
we  American 
ample  have  even  right  to 
!jfc  more  than  proud  of  our 
own  country.  Day  by  day, 
we  continue  to  absorb  more 
of  the  beauty  and  tradition 
of  the  very  best  the  Old 
World  has  to  offer  to  us 
in  ideas  and  substance,  to 
grace  and  beautify  our  own 
city.  We  are  more  than 
open  and  receptive  to  all 
suggestions  to  make  more 
lovely  our  own  marvelous 
cities,  and  we  have  only  to 
go  away  from  America  for 
a  few  months  to  realize 
upon  our  return  all  the 
changes  and  improvements 
that  have  occurred,  during 
our  absence,  to  carry  out 
the  great  constructional 
progress  of  our  cities.  In 
the  oldest  cities  of  the  older 
countries  they  have  given 
great  attention  to  the  gar- 
den and  it  did  not  seem 
necessary  to  either  Spain 
or  Italy  and  France  to 
have  acres  of  land  for  a 
park  or  garden.  Large 
cities  like  ours  formerly 
seemed  to  find  it  necessary 
to  have  large  spaces  for 
planting.  We  seemed  to 
overlook  the  possibility  of 
what  might  be  done  in  the 
limited  space.  A  few  years 
ago  such  a  thing  as  a  cen- 

Through  the  patio  shoun  here 

"  you   pass    by   the   open    grille 

door  into  the  draivingroom 


tr;il  garden  or  patio  did  not 
seem  to  be  necessary  for 
either  light  or  decoration 
in  America  and  did  not 
occur  frequently  to  the 
minds  of  tlie  architects  or 
owners  of  buildings.  Now 
there  are  a  great  number  of 
apartment  buildings  being 
erected  in  New  York  with 
that  scheme  in  mind,  as 
well  as  countless  roofs 
being  converted  into  gar- 
dens both  on  office  and 
dwelling  structures,  and 
the  roots  of  the  building 
are  a  valuable  ami  profit- 
able asset  on  which  to 
build  bungalows.  Those 
hitherto  unprofitable  and 
useless  roof  spaces  have 
now  blossomed  into  incon- 
ceivably lovely  little  villas 
with  their  gardens.  The 
town  garden  is  now  an  in- 
dispensable feature  for  dec- 
oration and  no  house  now 
feels  that  it  has  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  self-respect  that 
has  not  converted  its  back 
yard  or  part  of  its  ground 
space  into  a  proper  garden. 
One's  ideas,  however,  are 
never  oroof  against  read- 
justing and  mine  went 
through  a  period  of  read- 
justment when  I  reached 
South  America,  Peru,  Chile 
and  the  Argentine,  with  the 
delights  of  the  patio.  The 
Spanish  in  the  South  Amer- 
ican preference  is  to  gather 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


A    closer    view    of    the    front 

facade  of  this  picturesque  old 

house 
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In  this  garden  about  the  old  stairway  blooms  the  calla  lily,  tall  heliotrope  bushes,  iris,  chrysanth 
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The  Immortal  Drama 

1   Review  of  the  New    York  Stage   Up-to-DaXe 
By  GEORGE  JEAN  NATHAN 


^^^^^^y    HK   Stagers,  Inc.,  is  the  name 
f  £        _         of  the   latest   theatrical   group 
A       ^^^k  of  young  men  and  women  to 
^R  ^V   pass    out    slips    between    the 

^^^^^^r  acts  asking  tor  subscribers. 
Ever  since  the  Theatre  Guild 
-  began  to  show  signs  of  getting  through  its 
first  winter,  we  have  been  entertained  by  the 
spectacle  of  ambitious  youngsters  who  would 
go  and  do  likewise.  I  am  not  especially  re- 
liable in  the  matter  of  statistics,  but  it  is 
my  conviction  that  The  Stagers,  Inc.,  is  the 
four  hundred  and  fifteenth  organization  that 
has  appeared  on  the  scene  since  Miss  Theresa 
Helburn  was  able  to  buy  herself  a  new  hat 
and  since  Mr.  Philip  Moeller  and  Mr.  Lee 
Simonson  found  themselves  able  to  afford  a 
high-grade  bootlegger. 

The    Stagers,    Inc.,    have    taken    over    the 
Fifty-third  Street  Theatre,  have  decorated  the 
walls   with   various   specimens 
of  what,   in  some  quarters,   is 
known  as  art,  have  had  eight 
or    ten    thousand    subscription 
blanks      printed,      and      have 
settled    back    to    await    kudos 
and    wampum.      One    wishes 
them  the  best  of  luck,  but  one 
has  misgivings  when  one  con- 
siders that  their  first  offering 
in    the    name    of    the    higher 
aesthetics     is    a     play     by     E. 
Temple     Thurston.       Thurs- 
ton's   exhibit    is    called    "The 
Blue  Peter,"  and  is  hardly  the 
sort  of  opus  that  one  expects 
to  find  in  a  theatre  devoted  to 
drama  above  the  common  run. 
It    deals    with    the    fly-blown 
theme  of  a  married  man's  itch 
for  the  old   freedom  .and   ad- 
venture, and  it  is  written  for 
the   most   part   in   stereotyped 
theatricalese.  The  action  opens 
in  a  camp  in  Central  Africa. 
After  about  twelve  minutes  of 
gun-fire    and    general    rough- 
house — supposed  to  convey  to 
the    audience    the    suggestion 
that  here  is  a   romantic  little 
duck  of  a  place  if  ever  there 
was   one — the   scene   shifts   to 
the    hero's    home    in     prosaic 
Liverpool.     For  the  next  half 
hour  the   evening   is  occupied 
with      the     ancient     dialogue      Photo  by  Wh 
twixt  husband  and  wife  bear- 
ing upon  the  narrowness  and 
stuffiness   of   wedded    life    and    the    husband's 
longing  to  see  again  the  far  places  of  the  earth, 
where  one  can  smell  the  damp  earth  and  lie 
on  the  ground  and  look  at  the  stars.     Nothing 
is  said,    however,   about    the    fleas    and    bugs. 
The  following  act  sees  the  husband  ready  to 
sail  to  Central  Africa.     But,  just  before  the 
curtain   of   this  slice   of    the   divertissement    is 
about  to  fall,  our  friend  experiences  a  change 
of  heart  and  returns  home  to  his  spouse  and 
babies.       All    this    is    somewhat    difficult     to 
follow-,    inasmuch    as    the    reasons    Thurston 
t     1-nichsafes  for  the  hero's  change  of  heart  are 
not  particularly  convincing  to  any  man  under 
the    age    of    fifty-eight.      Surely,    the    pivotal 
episode  wherein  the  hero  meets  a  lady  who, 
to  put  it  delicately,    is   not   averse   to   loving 
him — an   episode   that   causes    him    to   believe 
in  adventure  no  longer — may  persuade  Mr.  E. 


Temple    Thurston,    but    it    docs    not    exactly 
persuade  the  psychology  experts  out  front. 

Nor  can  1  discover  anything  in  Mr. 
Edward  Goodman's  production  of  the  manu- 
script to  make  the  Theatre  Guild  directors 
turn  instantaneously  green  with  envy.  The 
acting  of  Miss  Mary  Kennedy  in  the  role  of 
the  wayward  wench  who  tempts  the  hero  is 
the  best  in  an  otherwise  not  especially  dis- 
tinguished   troupe. 

#  *  it 

Barrie's  "The  Little  Minister"  is  with  us 
once  again — according  to  the  sign  in  front  of 
the  Globe  Theatre  and  the  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers.  One  is  not  so  sure,  however, 
after  one  has  come  out  of  the  playhouse.  The 
direction  of  Basil  Dean  and  the  acting  of 
Miss   Ruth  Chatterton  in  Maude  Adams'  old 


Three    "Glorified    Beauties"    in    the    finale    of    the    new    edit 
Ziegfeld  Follies  at  the  New  Amsterdam   Theatre 

role  combine  to  take  a  great  deal  of  Barrie 
out  of  the  play.  Of  Dean,  I  have  written 
before.  He  is  the  noble  son  of  Britannia  who 
was  imported  earlier  in  the  season  to  produce 
James  Elroy  Flecker's  "Hassan"  and  Barrie's 
"Peter  Pan,"  and  who,  you  will  recall, 
produced  them  after  the  manner  in  which 
Baldwin  builds  locomotives.  He  took  both 
manuscripts,  with  all  their  delicacy  and  fragile 
beauty,  and  put  them  on  the  stage  with  the 
cold  literality  of  a  dentist  filling  a  tooth.  The 
result  wag  disaster.  And  now  we  have  the 
gentleman  imported  again  to  produce  a  third 
delicate  little  manuscript  and  producing  it  for 
all  the  world  as  if  it  were  "The  Great 
Diamond  Robbery." 

Miss  Chatterton's  performance  of  Lady 
Babbie  has  been  obstreperously  denounced  by 
my  colleagues  of  the  daily  gazettes.     It  seems 


to  be  a  habit  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen 
to  fetch  forth  the  tomahawks  and  bean-shooters 
every  time  this  young  woman  shows  her  face 
back  of  the  footlights.  She  has  received  much 
censure  that,  in  this  humble  opinion,  she  has 
not  entirely  deserved.  But,  also  in  this 
humble  opinion,  she  deserves  that  portion  of 
censure  which  has  been  heaped  upon  her  on 
this  occasion.  She  plays  the  Barrie  role  with 
such  a  wealth  of  affectation  and  artificiality 
that  it  irritates  at  every  turn.  Miss  Chatter- 
ton,  it  appears,  simply  cannot  be  natural — 
or,  at  all  events,  create  the  illusion  of  natural- 
ness. She  is  ever  the  conscious  actress,  from 
her  carefully  coiffed  hair  to  her  no  less  care- 
fully powdered  legs.  Ralph  Forbes,  in  the 
name  role,  is  personally  attractive  but  his- 
trionically defective. 

"The  Fall  Guy,"  by  James  Gleason  and 
George  Abbott,  falls  into  the 
catalogue  of  "Is  Zat  So?" 
While  not  up  to  the  humorous 
mark  of  the  latter,  it  is 
popular  entertainment  with  a 
vengeance.  Without  sound 
quality,  it  yet  contains  many 
of  the  ingredients  that  con- 
tribute to  pastime  in  the 
showhouse:  broad,  low  humor 
of  the  vaudeville  variety,  a 
number  of  diverting  showshop 
situations,  and  some  very  effec- 
tive acting.  To  describe  the 
interior  workings  of  the  doo- 
flickus  in  print  would  be  to 
convince  the  reader  that  there 
was  utterly  nothing  in  the  ex- 
hibit that  was  worth  his  wast- 
ing an  evening  on — what  with 
the  play's  hocus-pocus  anent 
dope  peddlers,  detectives  and 
the  like — but  the  case  is  other- 
wise. Any  person  who  enjoys 
innocent  low  amusement  once 
in  a  while,  who  likes  to  take 
an  evening  off,  so  to  speak, 
from  taste  and  culture  and 
fine  drama,  may  here  find  a 
degree  of  light  entertainment. 
"The  Fall  Guy"  is  to  the 
theatre  what  a  one-ring  circus 
is  to  a  city  man  vacationing  in 
a  small  town.  It  is  good  left- 
handed  fun.  Ernest  Truex  is 
excellent  in  the  central  role, 
ion    of    the  and    his   supporting   company, 

in  particular  Ralph  Sipperly 
and  Beatrice  Noyes,  is  of  considerable  assis- 
tance in  furthering  the  humors  of  the 
evening. 

Just  as  Miss  Chatterton  generally  comes 
in  for  a  ton  of  critical  bricks  from  the 
Algonquinistas,  so  Miss  Laurette  Taylor  in- 
variably comes  in,  from  the  same  quarter,  for 
a  carload  of  critical  nosegays.  Miss  Taylor's 
latest  theatrical  experiment  is  the  pantomime, 
"L'  Enfant  Prodigue,"  which  is  doubtless  as 
familiar  to  readers  of  this  department  of 
wisdom  as  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Her  per- 
formance of  Pierrot  does  not  deserve  the 
encomiums  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
A  skilful  dramatic  actress,  pantomime  appears 
to  be  hardly  her  ticket.  It  would  seem  to  be 
her  idea  of  pantomime  that  all  that  is  necessary 
(Continued  on  pa<ie  66) 
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Creating  a  Home  as  a  Decorator  Sees  It 

A  Study  of  One  Home  and  Its  Beautiful  Development.  Number  One  of  a  Series 


;  Kt-HuAii  g  ?" 
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By  CHARLES  M.  WILLSON 


eautifully  planned  side  ivall  in  the  living  room   i:i  the  residence   of  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Milton  J.  Steiner 


^^^^^P^^^f  HAT  principles  underlie  the   art  of   interior   decora- 
^^^^1     ^  tion  i      What   considerations   must    the   decorator   con- 
^B    ym      m  stantly  bear  in  mind,  in  creating  what  may  properly 
^^^^^r      be  called  a  home?     Proportion — scale,  is  naturally  of 
vital    importance ;    color,    comfort    and    repose,    sim- 
plicity, harmony — these  are  all  essential  requisites,  and  if  the  house  is 
also  a  suitable  background  for  the  personalities  of  thos;  who  live  within, 
the  decorator  may  be  said  to  have  fulfilled  his  mission,  and  a  very  im- 
portant mission  in  the  modern  home. 

The  particular  home  dwelt  on  in  this  article  was  chosen  to  illustrate 
the  possibilities  of  effectively  combining  antique  furniture  of  various 
periods;  and  to  exemplify  a  type  of  decoration  which  admirably  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  average  home  maker. 

We   start,    then,    with    a    charming,    liveable    suburban    house    in    the 


The  master's  bedroom 
is  a  delightfully  sunny 
place.  The  windows 
are  draped  with  rose 
and  ecru  to  He  d  e 
Jouy;  the  furniture  is 
unique,  a  Louis  XV 
desk  and  an  antique 
Spanish  commode 
among  other  fine 
pieces 


In  the  charming  dining  room  there  is 
Brittany  sideboard  and  serving  table, 
the  chairs  are  reproductions  of  old 
Tuscany  pieces  upholstered  in  blue 
brocade,  and  the  rug  is  in  gold  color 


Elizabethan  h'alf-timber  style,  planned  for 
comfort  and  convenience.  The  ground  floor 
comprises  a  reception  hall,  spacious  living 
room  to  the  right,  square  dining  room  to  the1* 
left  with  adjoining  breakfast  room  or  sun 
parlor,  kitchen,  pantry,  flagged  terrace,  etc. 
— all  that  is  needed  for  pleasant,  informal 
suburban   life. 

We    start,    also,    with    a    bride    plentifully- 
supplied    with    imagination    and    good    taste, 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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The  muster's  bedroom,  oj 
which  we  are  showing  a  detail 
on  the  first  page,  is  a  room 
flooded  with  sunlight.  The 
commode  which  suggests  Louis 
XV  influence  takes  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  bureau.  A 
chaise  tongue  which  does  not 
show  in  this  picture  is  uphol- 
stered in  ecru  with  bright  col- 
ored embroidery,  and  there  are 
scleral  interesting  Brittany 
chairs.  Tlie  beds  were  espe- 
cially designed  to  harmonize 
with  this  furniture,  and  the  ef- 
fect is  charming,  homelike  and 
most  livable 


The  reception  hall  leads  into 
the  living  room  through  an 
Elizabethan  doorway.  The 
walls  are  finished  in  rough  sand 
colored  plaster  end  the  rug  is 
rich  brown.  Through  the  door- 
way one  has  a  glimpse  of  the 
beautiful  fireplace  in  the  living 
room.  The  furniture  in  the 
hallway  is  a  small  Italian  chest 
of  good  design  surmounted  by 
a  William  and  Mary  oysterwood 
mirror  which  is  complemented 
on  one  side  by  a  small  Italian 
table  and  on  the  other  by  a 
dignified  Italian  armchair  up- 
holstered in   antique   velvet 


t     > 


The  living  room  on  the  right 
was  planned  to  give  the  repose 
of  a  library  rather  than  the 
more  elaborate  note  of  a  dron- 
ing room.  The  curtains  are 
somewhat  somber  terra  cotla 
velvet,  and  the  large  Persian 
rug  is  of  blue  and  yellow. 
There  are  seven  windows  in 
the  room,  so  that  one  can  eas- 
ily imagine  what  a  joyous 
place  it  would  be  to  live  in, 
and  it  is  furnished  with  some 
delightful  pieces  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  16th  Century  antiques. 
There  is  also  a  Jacobean  stool 
and  a  IT  illiam  and  Mary  sofa, 
all  combined  with  the  utmost 
imagination  and  appreciation 
of  beauty 
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The  Hysteria  of  the  He-Man 

Wanted:  A  Moral  Disarmament  Conference  in  Business  and  Politics 
By  GILBERT  SELDES 


-«^vb^vw^C  I  I  1 1  1  N     the 

^T^kf   ^  years— 
^ft    ^Hf        W  a  and  gratifying 

^J  M   thing    has    happened    to 

^^S^^T        the   He-Man.     He  was, 
^^  from   the  beginning,   an 

object  of  ridicule  to  the  civilized,  but  he  was 
unaware  of  the  figure  he  cut,  and  indifferent. 
To-day,  he  is  miserably  self-conscious.  The 
deep  bass  voice  once  so  calm  and  assured,  so 
ready  to  lay  down  the  law  and  to  uphold  the 
law  after  he  had  laid  it  down,  has  become  a 
little  querulous  and  shrill.  A  tiny  note  of 
uncertainty  makes  inharmonious  the  utterance 
of  the  Great  He.  There  is  a  touch  of  fear, 
a  suggestion  of  hysteria.  And  since — accord- 
ing to  himself — the  He-Man  is  the  hope  of 
the  world,  it  is  well  to  look  into  his  history 
and  to  discover  what  it  is  that  has  betrayed 
him.  In  other  words,  How  doth  the  He-Man 
rage — and  why  ? 

The  notion  that  the  He-Man  was  created 
by  advertising  men  and  Rotarians  is  inaccu- 
rate. Long  before  America  became  efficient, 
Count  Bismarck  had  spoken  of  blood  and  iron, 
and  these  elements  were  promptly  fused  into 
the  blood  (blue  blood)  and  irony  of  Nietzsche. 
Instinctively  avoiding  irony,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling went  back  to  Bismarck  and  became 
the  forerunner  in  literature  of  the  American 
actuality.  Stalky  &  Co.  gives  us  the  He-Boy ; 
Soldiers  Three  are  one  hundred  per  cent  He; 
even  the  milder  Muse  of  his  verse  cries  out 
for  the  Hes  who  will  "do  the  work  for  which 
they  draw  the  wage."  The  (mythical)  effi- 
cient silent  Englishman,  the  Great  White  He, 
is  Kipling's  ideal.  And  Mr.  Kipling  is  like 
his  American  disciples  in  his  capacity  to  grow 
hysterical  when  face  to  face  with  something 
he  does  not  like  and  cannot  destroy  (say  the 
German  army  in  its  great  He-period).  The 
cool,  effective  Englishman,  who  was  often  an 
Irishman,  in  India  did  not  call  names;  the 
cockney  in  the  trenches  called  his  enemy  pet 
names;  but  the  He,  at  home,  exhausted  the 
vocabulary  of  abuse. 

In  theory  the  He-Man,  who  appeared  in 
real  life  after  the  model  of  Kipling's  heroes 
and  our  own  men  of  the  West,  is  the  incar- 
nation of  Power.  He  has  power  in  his  body, 
so  he  is  no  weakling ;  lie  has  power  in  or  over 
his  emotions,  so  he  is  no  sentimentalist;  he 
has  power  in  his  intellect,  so  he  is  efficient. 
These  are  desirable  qualities.  But  each  has  its 
corresponding  weakness:  the  bodily  strength 
may  become  the  brittle  strength  of  the  circus 
strong-man ;  the  mastery  of  feeling  may  be- 
come mere  lack  of  feeling;  efficiency  may  be- 
come inhuman. 

The  first  and  last  of  these  moral  disasters 
are  unlikely  to  come  upon  the  average  Amer- 
ican because  the  good  qualities  are  really  part 
of  his  nature.  He  is  by  nature  athletic,  or 
at  least  healthy;  and  he  is  by  nature  compe- 
tent. He  is,  however,  naturally  overflowing 
with  good  feeling,  is  easily  sentimental,  and 
any  effort  to  check  his  feelings  hurts  him  as 
it  hurts  a  child.  He,  therefore,  goes  into 
training  to  be  hard-boiled.  It  is  against  his 
nature,  but  he  does  it  and  lie  counts  that  day 
lost  whose  low  descending  sun  sees  from  his 
hand  no  nasty  action  done.  He  is  proud  of 
the  mean  trick  he  has  played  ;  his  own  neck 
being  soft  and  pink,  he  admires  the  leather- 
neck and  nothing  pleases  him  so  much  as  to 
be  taken  for  a  tough  customer.  He  is  notori- 
ously  domestic  and   devoted   to   those   he  calls 


his  "women  folks,"  so  he  mortifies  himself  by 
becoming  the  world's  only  artist  in  the  dirty 
story. 

The  same  thing  holds  in  business.  The 
American  is  the  only  man  in  the  world  who 
gets  fun  out  of  business.  His  business  is  his 
fun  and  in  his  heart  he  does  not  want  it  to 
be  too  systematized,  too  efficient.  (And  you 
can  say  "in  his  heart"  because  the  American, 
and  no  other,  puts  his  heart  into  his  business.) 
Secretly  he  hates  his  file-clerk  and  would  much 
rather  go  through  a  thousand  papers  (stopping 
to  read  a  few  letters,  tearing  up  a  few  un- 
paid bills,  and  otherwise  enjoying  himself) 
than  have  the  right  letter  brought  to  him  at 
once.  Efficiency  has  been  forced  upon  him ; 
so  he  has  made  a  god  out  of  it.  And  like 
most  people  who  accept  alien  gods,  he  has 
become  fanatical  about  his  divinity  and  is  sure 
that  those  who  worship  other  filing  systems 
are  damned. 

The  symbol  of  the  new  god  is,  of  course, 
100.  This  magical  figure,  so  round,  so  globu- 
lar and  satisfactory,  at  once  gives  the  date, 
for  in  the  earlier  days  of  American  commerce 
there  still  lingered  a  trace  of  humanity  and 
100  was  unheard  of.  Prices  were  scaled 
toward  100,  but  never  touched  it;  98  cents 
was  a  lure ;  $9.99  was  common ;  but  the  full 
figure  was  conspicuously  absent.  It  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  trick  to  catch  the  unsophisticated,  but 
it  had  a  pleasant  small-town  air  about  it  which 
the  brash  100,  especially  when  it  is  linked 
with  %,  signally  lacks.  A  generation  ago 
Ivory  Soap  advertised  itself  as  being  99  and 
44/100  per  cent  pure.  The  slogan  is  still 
used  to-day,  but  it  has  been  banished  from  its 
prominent  position  and  no  new  product  would 
so  openly  confess  defeat.  Certainly  the  manu- 
facturers of  that  soap  do  not  admit  impurity 
in  their  product;  all  they  admit  is  the  bare 
possibility  of  human  error  and  they  comport 
themselves  with  the  modesty  fitting  to  perfect- 
ible, but  by  no  means  perfect,  human  beings. 
Their  slogan  is,  however,  not  100  per  cent 
efficient.  To-day  a  shoestring  must  be  100 
per  cent  shoestring  to  compete  with  its  rivals 
which  are,  by  implication,  only  99  per  cent 
shoestrong  and    1   per  cent  butterscotch. 

It  is  possible  that  the  American  has  re- 
mained only  99  per  cent  perfect  and  that  the 
100  per  cent  hardboiled  He-Man  is  only  a 
false  front  which  is  beginning  to  irritate  its 
owner.  But  to  be  irritated  is  to  become  in- 
efficient, so  we  get  the  spectacle  of  the  He- 
Man  desperately  trying  to  be  even  more  100 
per  cent  than  ever.  Hence  the  banding  together 
of  Hes  in  groups  to  terrify  those  who  aren't 
quite  He  enough ;  and  hence  the  effort  to 
prove  by  the  size  of  the  cranium  and  the 
colour  of  the  hair  that  the  He  is  divinely  in- 
tended to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  American 
life.  Hence  also  the  sinister  note  in  the  He's 
addresses  to  the  public,  the  aggressive  and  the 
threatening  tone  of  the  advertisements  'he 
writes.  An  advertisement  ten  years  ago  used 
to  seduce  and  cajole ;  it  politely  suggested  that 
you  buy  Fisher's  Fishhooks  because  they  were 
the  best  fishhooks.  Nowadays  you  are  threat- 
ened with  social  ostracism  and  premature 
baldness  and  an  early  and  dishonored  grave  if 
you  fail  to  buy  the  right  things. 

It  is  the  threatening  tone  and  the  tendency 
to  form  aggressive  groups  which  prove  uneasi- 
ness; multiply  the  uneasiness  by  several  mil- 
lion and  the  result  is  very  close  to  a  national 
hysteria   among   the    Hes.      Nothing   less  can 


explain  the  campaign  in  which  Mr.  Cool  id  ge 
was   so    triumphantly    elected    and    in    which 
Mr.  LaFollette  was  such  a  bogey.     Subversive 
as  LaFollette  may  lie  in  his  doctrine,  attrac- 
tive to   the   voters   as   he   may   be   personally,    ] 
there  was  not  one  chance  in  a  million  that  the    • 
whole  fabric  of  the  country  would  be  pulled     I 
down  by  a  lonely  radical  who  hadn't  a  chance    I 
on  earth  to  get  a  majority  in   the  Senate  to    1 
support    him    if    he    were    elected.      But    the 
Hes  spluttered  as  if  you  could  turn  America    I 
into  Russia  over  night,   and   as   if  our   tradi-    , 
tion    of    liberty    were    no    better    protection     | 
against  revolution  than  the  Russian  tradition 
of   tyranny.      Of   course,    in   a   campaign,    all 
voices  are  raised.     But  it  is  possible  to  be  loud 
and  clear  without  being  shrill.     It  is  only  the 
neurotic  radical  who  thinks  he  must  be  shrill 
in  order  to  be  heard  and  lets  his  voice  go  into 
falsetto     on     the     words     "conspiracy"     and    1/ 
"wealth"    and    "privileged    few."      It    is    the 
high,  nervous  voice  of  the  weak.     To  find  it 
in  the  strong  is  surprising ! 

It    is   at   least   possible   that   the    tension    is 
too  high,  that  being   100  per  cent  efficient  is 
too  much  of  a  strain,  and  that  nationally  and     I 
individually    it    might    be    better    for    us    to 
slacken  off  a  bit.     Otherwise  we  may  become     i 
like  the  Tory  Government  of   Great  Britain 
which,  the  moment  it  upset  the  Labor  Party 
sent    an    ultimatum    to    Egypt    which    either 
was  or  was  not  justifiable — I   do  not  know. 
What  the  whole  world   heard  was  the  voice     I 
of  authority — suddenly  squeaking.      It  is  that     I 
squeak  we  want  to  avoid. 

It  is  ten  years  since  the  war  began  and  six     P 
since  it  ended.      Perhaps   the   time   has  come 
to  lay  a  few  ghosts,   banish  a  few  bugaboos, 
and  ease  off  a  little,  personally  and  interna- 
tionally.    A  touch  of  innocence  ought  to  be 
restored  to  America,  a  touch  of  muddle  to  the     I 
British,  a  trace  of  frivolity  in  French  policy 
would  be  a  treat.     There  ought  to  be  a  moral     I 
disarmament  conference  at  the  end  of  which     ! 
all  the  nations  would  scale  down   (in  a  defi-     I 
nite    ratio,   of  course)    until    none  was   more     i 
than  95  per  cent  efficient  and  disciplined  and      I 
worried   to   death.     And   as  a  matter  of   do- 
mestic policy,  all  the  Rotary  Clubs  and  Cham-      ! 
bers  of  Commerce  and  other  organizations  of      I 
business  ought  also  to  disarm  until  there  was 
left  not  one  perfect  follow-up  letter  and  not     i 
one  errorless  computing  machine  and  not  one     J 
flawless    filing    system    in    the   whole    United 
States,  excepting  in  the  museums  provided  for     [ 
these  relics  of  barbarism.     There  might  be  a 
week  in  each  year,  corresponding  to  the  Gre-     I 
cian  orgies,  in  which  everything  went  wrong,      | 
from   clocks   to    telephones — and    the    holiday      I 
from  perfection  would  be  good  for  us. 

As  a  result  of  this  the  He-Man  would  calm 
down  a  bit.  He  would  remain  persuaded  that  \ 
he  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  with  less  tendency 
to  ram  the  salt  down  other  people's  throats. 
He  would  perhaps  develop  an  ironical  toler- 
ance of  trivial  menaces  to  his  State,  instead 
of  magnifying  them  into  immediate  perils. 
He  might,  gradually,  become  so  tolerant  as  to 
let  other  people  see  and  read  and  do  more 
or  less  what  they  pleased  ;  and  he  might  go  t<4 
the  extreme  of  letting  the  properly  constituted 
authorities  preserve  law  and  order  without 
his   invaluable  and   officious  aid. 

He  would  miss  the  fun  of  bossing  people, 
but  he  would  gain  much.  Because  the  effort 
to  be  hard  and  ruthless  and  tough  would  be 
over. 
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Decorative  Designs  Showing  Profound  Imagination 


. 


George  Davidson,    Whose  Masterly  Drawings   We  Are  Showing  Here,  Has  Traveled  and 
Studied  Abroad  and  Has  Been  Awarded  the  Prix  de  Rome 


'The  Music  of  the  Pines"  is  Mr.  Davidson's  title  for  this  drawing  of  sumptuous  interest,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  music 

in  the  whole  composition 


'The  Bathers"   is  a  graceful  and  decorative  composition   by  George  Davidson,  with  a  great  simplicity  as  well  as  richness  of  drsign 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Making  of  Intimate  Gardens 


Inspiration  and  Help  to  Be  Gained  from  Meadows,  Hills 

By  AMY  MURRAY 


ide  and  Woodland 


CHE  quaintly-patterned  beds 
and  borders  of  the  old  Col- 
onial estates,  outlined  with 
box  whose  neatly  clipped 
contours  testified  agreeably 
to  their  owners'  unlimited 
command  of  labor,  not  only  consorted  ami- 
ably with  the  mansion,  but  would  in  any 
landscape  of  these  Eastern  States  maintain 
its  seignorial  right  to  be  there.  Even  on  a 
Rockland  County  hillside, — and  this,  as  I 
sec  it  out  of  the  window,  is  a  surprisingly 
wild  and  woody  one  to  be  only  some  thirty- 
odd  miles  from  New  York, — the  stiffly  ele- 
gant   parterres    and    architectural    stone-work 


arrangement  most  of  the  native  Northern 
shrubs  put  forward  by  the  nurserymen,  here 
and  there  tied  together  by  the  honeysuckle 
that  has  not  even  yet  lost  all  its  leaves.  And 
there  are  those  amongst  my  neighbors  who 
have  taken  a  timely  hint  from  this  abund- 
ance. But  no  more  here  than  elsewhere  may 
one  travel  far  but  he  shall  come  upon  some 
dwelling  that,  for  want  of  well-considered 
planting,  shows  well-nigh  as  alien  to  the 
landscape — typically  American  in  architec- 
ture though  /it  be — as  thpugh  transported 
thither  on  a  magic  carpet. 

To  make  it  as  it  were  at  home  in  its  own 
dooryard,  the  first  requisite  would  seem  to  be 


of  leafless  boughs,  as  in  the  watching  of  their 
budding-out  again.  Thus  to  balance  one 
season  against  another  may  take  a  whole 
year's  experimenting.  Rut  to  over-plant  at 
the  first  is  to  err  on  the  right  side;  with  your 
masses  before  you,  you  may  carve  and  thin 
them  to  your  liking. 

Next,  let  us  consider  how  we  may  enjoy 
our  gardens  as  our  forebears,  even  in  foggy 
England  and  inclement  Scotland,  used  to 
do.  To  wall  one's  self  in  from  passersby 
may  seem  to  some  of  us  a  bit  ungracious,  if 
not  un-American ;  short  of  this,  one  may  still 
so  contrive  as  to  be  able  to  take  a  turn  about 
one's  grounds,  or  sit  there  at  ease,  yet  not  be 


Courtesy   of  Charles  Ah 

A  pergola  so  placed  that 


is  an  essential  part  of  a  graceful  intimate  garden  with  an  old  brick  wall  for  the  background, 
and  masses  of  tropical  foliage 


rustic  roof 


of  an  Italian  villa  or  a  French  chateau  might 
stand  forth  piquant  and  amusing  as  the  art- 
ful "accident"  of  a  painting.  By  all  means, 
then,  let  there  be  formal  gardening  hereabout 
or  anywhere,  so  long  as  the  house  itself  shall 
warrant  it. 

But  this  is  a  task  for  the  landscape  gar- 
dener, and  many  householders  like  to  have 
a  hand  in  their  own  planning  and  planting. 
Furthermore,  it  in  nowise  follows  that  a 
house,  being  American  Colonial  in  design, 
must  needs  be  after  the  statelv  fashion  of 
Mount  Vernon,  say,  or  Monticello.  For  the 
somewhat  informal  setting  appropriate  to  one 
built  after  the  homelier  traditions  of  New 
England  or  New  York,  suggestions  are  at 
hand  and  all  about.  Along  my  own  road, 
for  example,  stand  in  wildly  beautiful  natural 


a  foundation-planting  that  shall  tie  it  with  the 
ground;  re-inforcing  its  lines  without  repeat- 
ing them  to  weariness  and  withal  some 
drapery  of  vines.  Luxuriance,  not  such  in- 
deed as  to  smother  it  (for  a  good  piece  of 
building  has  surely  some  right  to  be  seen), 
should  be  its  quality.  Better  too  much  than 
too  little,  in  a  climate  where  for  so  many 
months  what  is  bare  is  bound  to  look  shivery. 
Evergreens,  both  broad-  ,\nd  narrow- 
leaved,  will  do  one  good  service  here: 
amongst  the  many  reasons  for  a  late  Fall 
planting  it  should  be  reckoned  that  after  the 
leaves  are  off  one  may  best  judge  how  many 
evergreens  one  needs  to  cheer  one  through 
the  Winter.  But  do  not  let  them  cheat  you 
wholly  of  that  curious  pleasure  to  be:  had 
through    following    with    the    eye    the    lines 


overlooked.  For  the  sake  of  your  visitors,  too, 
hold  something  back, — what  is  so  uninterest- 
ing as  a  place  one  may  see  at  a  glance?  A 
screen  of  greenery  to  back  your  flower  masses, 
a  gateway  that  gives  you  glimpses  of  what's 
beyond;  this  will  lead  on  your  guest  to  ex- 
plore with  delight  one  area  after  another. 
There  are  wonderful  possibilities  in  lattice 
work ;  nor,  with  modern  methods  of  trans- 
planting, need  one  wait  on  the  growth  of 
trees  and  tall  shrubbery.  If  you  have  a  bit^ 
of  woodland  near-by,  cherish  it;  and  that  not 
only  as  a  background,  whereby  you  have  the 
enchanting  effect  of  flowerage  in  full  sun- 
light, relieved  against  a  depth  of  shade.  There 
is,  in  the  neighborhood  of  trees  that  grow  in 
a  company,  something  most  subtly  accordant 
with  the  feeling  of  Colonial  architecture,  dat- 
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ing  as  that  does  from  the  days  when  the  for- 
est was  still  at  the  very  door. 

If  space  permits,  there  may  be  amusing 
contrasts  made  between  the  several  enclosures: 
one  a  wild  garden,  another  as  formal  as  you 
please.  Indeed,  if  you  are  to  have  all  the 
Jhgs  you  are  sure  to  be  wanting  as  you  go 
on,  and  the  catalogues  continue  coming  in, 
there  must  be  some  segregation  of  species; 
otherwise  you  are  doomed  to  see  your  rhodo- 
dendrons, laurels  and  azaleas,  that  cannot 
live  with  lime  about  their  roots,  thing  for 
sake  of  your  roses,  lilacs,  larkspurs  and  irises, 
that  crave  it. 

Grounds  sufficiently  extensive  should  of 
course    include    some    open    airj     space,    seme 


day,  and  the  planets  visit  you  by  night,  you 
may  well  make  your  choicest  pleasaunce,  bring 
ing  together  all  manner  of  things  that  love  to 
stand  wetfooted,  giving  your  fancy  a  rustic 
bridge  to  plaj  with.  Failing  such,  you  maj 
lay  out  a  lawn;  lay  one  out  anyhow,  it  you 
have  room  for  it, 
and  if  it  be  a  lit- 
tle undulating,  all 
the      better.  Nor 

should  sodded  ter- 
races and  strips  ot 
turf  be  left  out  of 
any    extended    p 

labor      may      1 
commanded. 


;  t  the  edges,  si  m 
mj  mind,  goes  fu 
a  long  established 
am!  borders  spill 
s;h.iL  ,i  question 


uch  tin-  more 

titer  towards 
look  than  to 
over  a  little 
of  millinen  ; 


Nothing,  to 
giving  a  place 
have  the  beds 

It  is,  so  to 
as  to  whether 
bands. 


For  a  small  garden  there  should  be  a  screen  of  green  for  the  flower 

masses.     This  is  especially  charming  if  the  house  chances  to  be 

painted  white. 


Other  ground- 
cover  than  grass  is 
to  be  had  in  great 
variety  and  needs  no 
care;  some  sorts 
blooming  in  their 
season,  others  per- 
ennially green  or 
bronze.  Try  the 
periwinkle  (v  i  n  c  a 
minor)  under  your 
forsythias;  they 
will       blossom       to- 


vista  for  as  far  as  may  be.  This  would  be 
naturally  in  the  region  of  whatever  water, 
standing  or  running,  you  may  be  blessed  with. 
Here,  when   the  sky  comes  down   to  you   by 


gether,  one  in  blue  and  one  in  yellow,  and  you 
will  have  a  dark-green  carpeting  there  the 
year  round.  I  like  rugs  and  runners,  too.  Of 
these  low  creeping  things,  and  if  a  bit  ragged 


Take  a  hint  from  the  roadside  and  put 
some  growth  that  does  not  call  for  clipping 
under  the  native — preferably  local — shrubs 
that  will  also  help  greatly  to  harmonize  your 
grounds  with  their  environm;nt.  You  can 
work  both  ways  here.  I  have  in  mind  a 
really  palatial  estate  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
where  one  passes  for  some  distance  through 
woodland  before  reaching  the  residence. 
Masses  of  funkia  have  been  naturalized  along 
the  driveway,  pleasantly  giving  notice  that 
a  dwelling  house  is  nerr.  Again,  I  never 
pass  a  certain  well-developed  property  a  few 
nv'les  down  my  own  road,  during  the  long 
blooming  season  of  Rosa  Rugosa,  without  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  toward  its  owner  for 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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John  Singer  Sargent 


Copyright  by  Havelock  Pu 


This  photograph  oj  John  Singer  Sargent  was  taken  a  few  months   ago  in   London  by  Havelock  Pierce  and  received  Mr.  Sargent's 

unqualified  approval.     Sargent   was  at  the  time  of  his  death   the   best  internationally-known   American   painter.     A   very  complete 

exhibition  of  his  work  was  held  February,  1924,   at  the  Grand  Central  Art  Galleries  in   New   York 

(Sargent  died  in  London,  April  14,  1925) 
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The  Challenge  of  the  Klauder  Tower 

A  New  Type  of  University  Architecture   Which  Rises  Seven  Hundred  Feet  in  the  Air 
,  By  HARVEY  M.  WATTS 


supreme 

Charles 


^-_^^^  HAT   the 

r    £       ^^   challenge    of 

M       ^^^Z.    Klauder's    great 
A  V  tower   which    he   calls 

^^^^  "The  Cathedral  oi 
Learning"  and  which 
is  soon  to  soar  into  the  air  on  the 
new  campus  of  the  University 
Pittsburgh  has  heen  further  flung 
than  any  recent  bit  of  American 
architecture,  bar  none,  is  already  a 
commonplace  of  recent  architectural 
history.  Not  even  the  Lofty  Wool 
worth  Building,  such  as  the  Hotel 
Sherton,  as  beautiful  as  it  is,  nor 
the  more  recent  towered  structures, 
recessed  as  to  their  upper  stories, 
battlemented  and  parapetted,  which 
ire  rising  everywhere  in  New  ^  ork 
with  an  effect  that  is  staggering  and 
revealing  an  inspiration  that  is  giv- 
ing new  glory  to  an  art  that  is  so 
much  our  own  that  all  comparisons 
with  it  seem  futile,  have  attracted 
the  attention  that  this  superb  mass 
rising  seven  hundred  feet  in  the  air 
has  done.  And  the  reason  is  obvious. 
With  a  boldness  and  defiance  of  what 
are  supposed  to  be  the  conventions 
as  to  collegiate  architecture  that  is 
more  than  half  the  battle,  the  archi- 


Three    views    of   the    original    sketch    of 

Charles  Z.  Klauder's  design  for  his  great 

university  tower 


tect  has  so  dominated  the  imagina- 
tion not  onlj  ot  liis  clients,  the  Uni- 
versity dons  and  trustees,  but  the 
man  in  the  street  the  country  over 
and,  indeed,  in  what  are  really  now 
"the  provinces,"  Europe  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  as  to  win,  with  almost 
ludicrous  ease,  a  universal  acceptance 
for  his  ravishing  idea. 

As  things  settle  down  to  a  some- 
what calmer  study  of  this  splendid 
apparition,  as  it  were,  the  y;reat 
thing  about  it  is  not  that  the  archi- 
tect, as  if  in  a  moment  of  caprice 
had  thrown  off  something  that  would 
dazzle  the  casual,  but  that,  instead, 
all  that  has  been  done  has  been  the 
outgrowth  of  a  great  conception  of 
American  architecture  that  has  for 
many  years  dominated  Mr.  Klauder's 
work,  as  well  as  that  of  so  many  of 
his  highly  endowed  contemporaries, 
which  conception,  in  no  way  essay- 
ing to  do  something  bizarre  and  ex- 
ceptional, is  simply  the  natural  out- 
growth of  approved  methods  which 
find  in  this  Cathedral  of  Learning 
their  very  final  flowering  into  some- 
thing noble,  as  to  mass  and  entranc- 
ing as  to  design.  Above  all,  what 
the  Klauder  tower  represents  so 
(Continued  on  pane  74) 

Southtvestern     front     of     the     Klauder 

tTower,   showing   the    main    entrance   by 

moonlight 


Southeastern  facade  of  this  "university  in  the  air,"  showing  the 
interesting  grouping  of  small  buildings  at  the  foot 


A  closer  view  of  the  main  entrance  of  the  skyscraper  university, 
sturdy  yet  inspiring  architecture 
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Eyford  Park  in  Gloucestershire,  England 

A  Modern  Version  of  Seventeenth  Century  Architectural  Courtliness  <inil  C 
By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 


.onunon-sense 


eYFORD  PARK,  near  Bourton-on- 
the-Water,  in  Gloucestershire,  is  an 
example  of  modern  domestic  archi- 
tecture wholesome  to  contemplate. 
It  is  wholesome  to  contemplate  not 
only  because  it  is,  in  itself,  an  engag- 
ing and  graceful  composition  as  a  house,  but  even 
more  because  it  is  an  instance  of  house  and  grounds 
designed  from  the  outset  with  a  clear,  well  deter- 
mined conception  of  the  intimate  and  inevitable  re- 
lationship that  must  exist  between  the  dwelling  and 
its  immediately  adjacent  garden  environment. 
Evidence  of  this  conviction  we  should  expect  to 
find,  for  the  architect,  E.  Guy  Dawber,  is  no  less 
keen  in  his  enthusiasm  for  designing  gardens  than 
he  is  in  his  creation  of  houses. 

It  seems  to  be  an  entirely  modern  notion,  sprung 
of  Victorian  parentage,  that  the  architect's  respon- 
sibilities and  functions  end  when  he  has  completed 
the  actual  fabric  of  the  house  and  turned  it  over 
to  his  clients  to  move  into.     And  clients  are  nearly 


and  furnishing  advice  or  else  timidly  allow  it  to  He 
wrested  from  them,  to  make  a  little  stress  on  this 
score  timely  and  appropriate. 

Time  and  time  again  people  refuse  to  allow  the 
architect  to  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the 
garden,  or,  if  they  do  consent  to  letting  him  plan 
it,  they  consent  in  such  a  grudging,  half-hearted 
manner,  they  are  so  reluctant  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  laid  down,  they  are  so  dilatory  in  bringing 
it  to  a  conclusion,  that  the  architect,  very  naturally, 
gets  disgusted  and  loses  all  interest. 

And  the  cause  for  this  obduracy,  on  the  one  ban.!, 
cr  this  discouraging  indifference,  on  the  other? 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  whether  that  truth  is  clearly 
recognized  or  admitted — and  very  often  it  is  not — 
that  there  is  some  lurking,  half-formed  dread  in  the 
back  of  the  clients'  minds  that  if  the  architect  has 
anything  to  do  with  it  the  garden  will  be  "formal," 

Stair  hall  and  stairway  as  far  as  first  landing,  somewhat 

reminiscent   of   W'ren's   manner.    Note   the  spiral-twisted 

balusters  and  the  carved  newel  post 


Bayed    fireplace     in     billiard-room ;     note 

small     oval     windows     on     each     side     of 

chimney-piece 

as  much  to  blame  for  this  irrational, 
mischievous  attitude  as  are  the  archi- 
tects who  humor  them  in  it  or,  at  any 
rate,   passively   assent   to    it. 

Fortunately,  like  many  another  fal- 
lacy of  the  Victorian  era,  this  fallacy  of 
haphazard  garden  creation,  as  an  after- 
thought independent  of  the  house,  is 
rapidly  passing  away.  Not  a  few  archi- 
tects and  clients  alike  profess  their  con- 
viction— at  least  in  theory  —  of  the 
unity  of  the  house,  its  furnishings  and 
the  general  garden  plan  as  a  complete 
conception,  in  the  embodiment  of  which 
one  directing  mind  ought  to  exercise 
the  oversight  and  assume  the  final  re- 
sponsibility. There  are,  nevertheless, 
enough  clients  who  still  cling  to  the 
fallacy  aforementioned,  and  enough 
architects  who  either  shirk  the  respon- 
sibility   of    co-incident    garden    design 


Drawing-room,    with    sofa    screening    radi- 
ator beneath  niche.   The  Chippendale  cabi- 
net   against    far    wall    is    of    particularly 
graceful  design 

and  that  having  a  "formal"  garden  is 
sworn  enmity  to  floriculture,  sure  evi- 
dence of  moral  depravity,  and  infidelity 
to  the  ideals  of  landscapery,  landscapery 
that  strange  nineteenth  century  obses- 
sion, akin  to  antimacassars  and  bustles, 
that  could  not  tolerate  a  straight  line 
nor  any  coherent  design  in  a  garden, 
that  grew  out  of  the  "naturalistic"  ab- 
surdities of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
hrng  on  through  the  nineteenth,  im- 
pelling its  supporters  to  "copy  nature's 
graceful  touch"  by  painful  exhibitions 
of  artificial  disorder. 

There  is  no  use  dodging  a  plain 
issue.  In  the  first  place,  the  truth  is 
that  nothing  could  be  more  ignomini- 
ous than  the  status  to  which  flowers 
were  subjected  by  landscapery.     In  the 
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second,  the  very  word  "garden"  presupposes 
an  enclosure,  and  an  enclosure — whether  low 
or  high,  or  of  whatever  sort — is  just  as  truly 
a  work  of  artifice  as  the  construction  of  a 
house.  The  garden  is  the  necessary  and  lou- 
ic«l  sitting  of  the  house,  and  the  only  sane 
fllFng  to  do  is  to  consider  both  us  integral  par's 
of  one  complete  design,  dependent  for  its  suc- 
cess on  the  combined  aspect  of  house  and 
garden  together.  To  take  pains  over  a  well- 
designed  house  and  then  deliberately  ignore 
the  claims  of  the  garden  is  like  getting  a  pre- 
cious gem  and  then  refusing  to  have  it  set. 
Again,  how  many  people  would  bin  only  the 
chassis  and  engine  of  an  automobile  and  then, 
for  the  body,  trust  to  their  own  extemporized. 
make-shift  "contraptions"  with  soapboxes  and 
the  like?  Such  a  thing  would  be  sheer  mad- 
ness. And  yet,  there  is  preciselj  as  much  wis- 
dom in  doing  that  as  there  is  in  building  a  fine 
house  and  then  trusting  the  garden  to  chance. 

Eyford  Park,  good  as  the  horse  is  per  se, 
owes  no  small  share  of  its  distinction  to  the 
frank  acceptance  of,  and  insistence  upon,  two 
principles — first,  that  the  garden  is  the  neces- 
sary setting  of  the  house  and  that  the  two 
cannot  be  divorced  in  considering  the  design  ; 
and.  second,  that  the  "garden  within  its  en- 
closure is  one  thing,  and  the  landscape  outside 
it  another,  and  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  confuse  the  two."  The  result  is  a 
clearly-organized,  consistent  composition  en- 
dowed with  that  balance  and  poise  to  be  de- 
rived only  from  harmonious  setting. 

The  north  front  is  reticent,  though  not 
austere,  as  becomes  the  approach,  and  for  not 
a  little  of  its  bearing  it  depends  upon  the 
walled  forecourt  with  the  panelled  and  ball- 
topped  stone  posts  at  the  drive  entrance  and 
at  the  steps  descending  to  the  road,  directly 
opposite  the  house-door.  Although  the  ab- 
sence of  the  forecourt  would  detract  much 
from  the  ensemble  of  the  north  front,  never- 
theless the  composition  of  this  elevation  would 
remain  perfectly  intelligible.  But  it  is  an- 
other matter  altogether  with  the  south  front. 
Here  the  aspect  is  intentionally  more  genial 
and  intimate,  although  its  courtly  carriage  is 
not  to  be  mistaken.  The  three  full-length 
windows  with  their  curved  pediments  and  the 
terrace  with  its  patterned  paving,  between  the 
two  projecting  wings,  as  well  as  the  general 
character  of  the  whole  composition,  seem  to 
call  for  and  invite  some  echoing  response  from 
the  immediate  environment.  And  that  clear 
response  is  found  in  the  long  terrace  with  its 
decorous  balustraded  parapet,  the  flanking 
flights  of  steps  down  to  the  lower  paved  walk 
with  its  broad  flower  borders  and,  again, 
beyond  and  below  that,  the  broad  lawn  sep- 
arated from  the  fields  and  "landscape"  by  a 
low-  stone  wall   at  the   bottom. 

The  whole  scheme  is  perfectly  simple  and 
obvious  at  a  glance,  and  the  necessary  inter- 
relation and  interdependence  of  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  design  are  readily  intel- 
ligible and  convincing.  If  there  had  been 
no  architectural  planning  of  the  immediate 
garden  environment  of  the  house,  there  could 
have  been  no  long,  balustraded  terrace — it 
would  have  had  no  raison  d'etre — and  if  there 
had  been  no  long  balustraded  terrace  to  serve 
as  a  sympathetic  response  and  complement  to 
the  south  front,  the  south  front  could  not  have 
been' composed  as  it  is.  It  would  have  had  no 
raison  d'etre,  either. 

Throughout  the  whole  analysis  of  Eyford 
Park  we  can  trace  the  same  fully  articulated 
scheme,  the  same  rational  disposition  of  parts. 
The  logic  of  it  all  is  perfectly  transparent. 
Everything  has  a  reason  and  everything  hangs 
together.  The  forecourt  not  only  serves  to 
give  the  north  front  an  appropriate  measure 
of  privacy  from  the  roadway  and  contributes 
its  share  of  decorum  to  the  arrangement,  but 
it  also  shuts  off  from  view  the  kitchen  vard 


and  the  lower  part  ot 
the  service  wing  with 
the  garage.  On  the 
south  front,  a  low  cur- 
tain wall  at  the  east 
end,  and  the  comely 
little  stone  pavilion 
terminating  the  long 
terrace,  keep  the  south 
side  of  the  service  wing 
conveniently  in  the 
distance.  The  flower 
garden  occupies  a 
sunny  slope,  with 
southern  exposure  an  I 
a  h  i  g  h,  protecting 
woodland  background, 
across  the  deep,  nar- 
row road  that  runs  be- 


The  south  front  from 
the  lower  lawn.  This 
shows  clearly  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  differ- 
ent  garden    levels 

space  between  the 
drive  and  forecourt, 
on  one  side,  and  the 
long  terrace,  on  the 
other. 

An  exceedingly 
pleasant  feature  of  this 
little  grass  court,  im- 
parting life  and  added 
character  to  that  part 
of  the  scheme,  is  the 
low  stone  well-head, 
carved  with  an  inter- 
lacing strapwork  pat- 
tern and  cherubs.  It  is 
full  to  the  brim  and 
catches    a    thousand 


nt   looking   into  foreeour 
The  house  looks 


Note  tlu 
nuch  larg 


cfined  mouldings  of  the  window  trims, 
than   it  really  is 


tween  it  and  the  forecourt.     At  the  western  changing    reflections   on    the   water's    surface, 

end   of   the   house,   where   the  general   condi-  Like  all  the  masonry  of  the  house,  the  walls, 

tions  of  exposure  do  not  invite  the  intimacies  balustrades,  steps,  and  walk-paving,  this  well- 

of    floriculture,    a    little    square    grass    court,  head    is    wrought    from    the    local    Cotswold 

bounded  by  low-  clipped  yew  hedges,  fills  the  limestone     of     a     warm,      tawny     hue,      an 
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II  o  U  a  e  ■  door, 
north  jron  t, 
looking  i  n  t  o 
forecourt. 
Round  window 
above  door,  and 
floral  S  W  a  g  S 
reminiscent  of 
the  manner  of 
Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The 
stone  is  the 
I  a  w  it  v  local 
Cotswold  lime- 
stone. The  cor- 
nice is  stone, 
not,  wood 


Detail  of  south 
front  overlook- 
ing long  terrace 


exceptional!)    kindly 
modating    medium     for    carving 
and    for    working    mouldings    as 
well  as  for  wall  surfaces  of  either 
ashlar  or  rubble  face. 

The  carved  embellishments 
about  and  above  the  house-door 
are  happ\  in  conception  and  ap- 
propriate in  their  position.  And 
this  at  once  introduces  the  ques- 
tion of  style.  Without  any  con- 
scious effort  at  reproducing  parts 
of  this  or  that  definite  prototype, 
the       mode      of      expression       is 


strongly  reminiscent  of  the  best 
manner  of  the  late  seventeenth 
century  when  the  influence  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  para- 
mount in  civil  and  domestic  ar- 
chitecture alike. 

The  utterance  is  virile  and 
robust,  as  befit  a  house  in  the 
country  where  the  surroundings, 
for  the  most  part,  are  of  the 
earth  earthy,  and  where  solid 
corporeality  is  ever  evident. 
There  the  attenuated  refinements 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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The  steps  and  balustrade   are  both  fashioned  from   the 
beautiful  tawny   Cotswold  limestone 


Steps   from   roadway    into    flower    garden,    opposite    the 
steps  descending  from  the  forecourt 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 


Michael  Arlen,  a  Snare  and  Shrewd  Business   Man  of  Letters:     '  irroicsmith''  a  liest  Seller  in  Fiction, 
and  Margaret  Kennedy,  the  Sensation  of  the  lit 


■  in  England 


By  BURTON  RASCOE 


^mm^  ICHAEL  ARI  I  \  is  to 
_^T^B  ^^_k  me  more  interesting  than 
^m  H  ^A  his  books.  I  mention  this 
■  M  U  first,  because  I  have  rarely 
^fc^^^^^^^T  found  this  to  be  the 
"^^^^^^"^^  Authors,  even  ven  bad 
authors,  are  rarely  anything  like  so  interest- 
ing as  their  books.  Bad  authors  are  usually 
amiable  enough,  likable  enough,  even  all 
right  to  talk  to  once  you  can  get  them  off 
the  subject  of  their  work.  Otherwise  they 
are  usually  less  interesting  than  the  corner 
druggist  or  any  fairly  competent  salesman. 
They  are  tradesmen  each  with  one  and  only 
one  thing  for  sale — a  certain  knack  for  tell- 
ing a  story.  And  because  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  influencing  the  sale  of  fiction  in 
America,  a  tradesman  author  grows  prosper- 
ous only  by  his  ability  to  serve  over  and  over 
again  the  same  article  that  once  pleased  an  edi- 
tor's or  a  publisher's  customers.  The  poor  fel- 
low's mind,  therefore,  becomes  engrossed  with 
the  major  problem  of  his  existence — how  to 
get  another  pot  of  soup  out  of  the  same  bone. 
The  best  authors,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Conrad's,  the  Galsworthys,  the  Cabells,  the 
Dreisers,  the  Maughams,  and  so  on,  interest- 
ing though  they  may  be,  put  all  of  the  best  of 
themselves  in  their  books.  They  have  little 
left  for  the  casual  acquaintance.  As  fre- 
quently as  not  they  are  aware  of  their  lack  of 
social  ease  and  affability,  and  so  give  an  im- 
pression of  isolation  and  loneliness.  Accus- 
tomed to  observing  life  with  an  intense  curi- 
osity, they  lose  the  habit  of  participating  in 
it,  and  so  give  an  impression  of  diffidence  or 
'  aloofness. 

Arlen  has  a  talent,  not  astonishing  and 
perhaps  not  very  deep;  but  it  is  fresh,  indi- 
vidual, livelv,  romantic ;  and   it  is  legitimately 


©  Piric  MacDmwId 

Michael  Arlen,  who  is  at  present  in  Amer- 
ica watching  the  presentation  of  the  pliy 
from   his   famous    novel,   "The    Green   Hat" 

and  indisputably  in  the  mode  of  the  moment. 
He  began  his  literary  career  at  nineteen  or 
thereabouts  with  a  book  of  romantic  sketches 


built  around  one  character.  The  book  was 
called  "A  London  Venture."  He  was  an 
Armenian,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  his  name 
was  so  difficult  to  pronounce  that  he  signed 
the  book,  "Michael  Arlen."  It  sounded  like 
the  pseudonym  that  it  was.  The  book  was 
so  clever  an  imitation  of  George  Moore  that 
conservative  London  critics  went  on  record 
in  assuring  their  readers  that  George  Moore 
was  on  a  literary  holiday  and  that  Arlen  was 
not  Arlen  but  Moore.  "A  London  Venture" 
is  charming,  a  literary  salad  dressing  with 
proper  proportions  of  the  oil  of  sentiment  and 
the  vinegar  of  cynicism,  salted  with  a  pretty 
w  it,  and  peppered  with  impropriety.     _______ 

With    his    next    book,    "The    Ro-     S 
mantic    Lady,"    Arlen    had    devel- 
oped   a    style    peculiar    to    himself. 
His    borrowings    were    easily    trace- 
able, but  he  had  made  his  borrow- 
ings   his    own.       He    wrote    about 
lords  and  ladies  in  smart  surround- 
ings.    Journalists   and    less  success- 
ful writers,  taking  their  cue  from  a 
form    of    snobbery    peculiar    to    the 
bourgeois,      describe      the      formula 
and     incidentally     describe     Arlen's 
fiction     as     "fiction     for     chamber- 
maids."       Thus      these      bourgeois 
sneerers   contrive    in    one    stroke    to 
show    a    disdain    for    both    the    peer- 
age and  for  the  proletaire.     Know- 
ing   nothing    about    the    tastes    of 
either,  they  assume  that  only  cham- 
bermaids   read    stories    about    duch- 
esses.     By    such    a    process   of    rea- 
soning,  duchesses   would   read   only 
stories    about    chambermaids.      The 
facts  are  otherwise.     The  majority 
of  readers  enjoy  reading  things  that 
they    are   at   least    imaginatively    fa- 
miliar with.     There  is  evidence  to 
be  adduced  in  support  of  the  state- 
ment   that    when    the    people    who 
figure    in    the    blue   books    and    the 
books     of     peerage     read     anything 
they     read     such     books     as     Mr. 
Arlen     writes.       And     so     do     we 
all  —  duchesses,      bourgeois,      and 
chambermaids,   though   perhaps  chambermaids 
least  of  all,   for  chambermaids   are  not   much 
given    to    spending    two    dollars    for    a    book. 
When    a    writer    becomes    immensely    popular 
and  successful  like  Mr.  Arlen,  he  owes  it  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  pleased  the  great  middle- 
class.       The     motion-picture     producers     who 
paid  Mr.  Arlen  $50,000  on  his  arrival  here  to 
write   two   scenarios   for    Pola    Negri    did    not 
visualize  an   audience  of   chambermaids  or  of 
duchesses,    but   an   audience  of    the   sort    that 
makes   the   motion   picture   industry   the   fifth 
largest  in  the  world — that  is,  the  middle-class. 

Mr.  Arlen  knows  Mr.  Arlen's  literary 
nlate  and  worth  better  than  almost  any  author 
I  have  ever  met.  He  is  a  shrewd  business 
man    of   letters. 

Nothing  illustrates  this  fetter  than  the 
extraordinary  suavity  and  self-control  in  his 
conduct  under  the  most  trying  ordeal  I  ever 
saw  a  guest  of  honor  have  to  submit  to.  It 
occurred,  first,  at  a  tea  given  for  Mr.  Arlen 
at  the  Coffee  House,  when  he  first  came 
over,  and  later  at  the  Algonquin.  But  first 
it  is  perhaps  best  to  indicate  some  of  the 
motives  that  prompted  the  rudeness.  There 
has  been  a  growing  sentiment  among  writers, 


against  the  importation  of  English  writers  of 
second  and  even  of  third-rate  importance 
for  lecture  tours  in  the  United  States. 
The  erroneous  impression  obtains  among 
American  writers  that  these  visitors  make 
extraordinary  clean-ups  in  cash  on  these  tours. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  happens.  Few  of  the 
visitors  make  more  than  their  expenses.  Some 
of  them  have  been  flat  failures,  losing  money 
for  their  agents  and  going  home  in  debt  for 
their  trips.  Some,  like  Walpole  and  W.  L. 
George,  have  profited  to  the  extent  that  by 
personal  appearances  on  the  platform  they 
have  enlarged  their  audience  in  America,  and 


Sinclair  Lewis,  whose  latest   novel,  "Arrowsmith,"' 
is  reported  to   lead  all   best   sellers 

have  taken  home  contracts  for  stories  from 
American  magazines. 

The  disgruntled  American  writers  see  only 
an  alien  invasion  of  their  commerce;  they  see 
a  remnant  of  that  old  sycophantic  attitude  of 
Americans  toward  representatives  of  foreign 
culture,  an  attitude  based  upon  a  national 
feeling  of  inferiority  in  cultural  matters. 
This  attitude  has  waned  vastly  in  recent 
years,  but  the  American  writers  want  to  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  not  only  extirpate 
it,  but  to  assert  a  superiority. 

They  seem  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
precisely  a  similar  state  of  affairs  exists  in 
England  in  regard  to  American  writers. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years  American 
novels,  indeed  American  books  of  all  kinds, 
have  enjoyed  an  immense  popularity  in  Eng- 
land. American  novels  flood  the  English 
market.  In  almost  any  English  publisher's 
current  fiction  list  will  be  found  a  number 
of  American  novels  that  English  writers  must 
view  with  alarm.  These  books  are  not  being 
forced  upon  the  British  public,  any  more  than 
English  lecturers  are  being  forced  upon 
the  American  public.  In  both  instances 
(Continued  on  page  #5> 
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An  Alsatian  Studio  on  an  Oregon  Hill 

A  Little  Brick  House  Which  Has  the  Quality  of  Quaint,  Pre-war  Houses  in  Alsace-Lorraine 

By  NAOMI   SWETT 

about  seven    feet   lower   than 


-*— ■— p^^IFTEEN   years  before  the  lit- 

^M     tie    brick    house   was   built    a 

fond     father     set     aside     the 

^B^^^"l       charming     hillside     trad      on 

*      beautiful    Willamette    heights 

^^^^^^  in    Portland,    Oregon,    as    the 

future  homesites  of  his  two  small  sons — when 

they  would  be  grown  up  and  married.     Rare 

and  beautiful  trees  found  on  the  grounds  were 

retained,   and    plentiful   shrubbery,    ivy   and    a 

profusion  of  semi-wild   plants  were  set  out  in 


mam  cntryway   about  seven   fe< 

the  other   rooms. 

But  first  1  must  tell  of  the  approach. 
Hardly  disturbing  the  natural  line  of  the  hill- 
side are  stairs  of  sturdy  oak  logs  and  rock, 
on  which  the  moss  and  lichen  have  already 
taken  growth,  and  half  way  up  the  stairs  is 
a  quaint  wrought  iron  lamp  post  controlled 
by  an  antique  mounted  switch  at  the  base  of 
the  stairs.  Again  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
another   similarly    mounted    switch    shuts   off 


I 
the    light,    so    that    the    owner    is    not    incon- 
venienced   by    the    shadows    of    the    enclosing 
tree   growth   at   night. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  is  the  main  entry- 
way  formed  of  curious  flagging  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with  the  mellow  coloring  of  tin- 
aged  appearing  brick  walls  and  quaint  bits 
of  amber  colored  antique  glass  set  into  the 
leaded  windows.  This  entryway  opens  into  a 
small  domed  entrance  hall  from  which — on 
the    right — an    archway    opens    into    the    big, 


The  exterior  of  this  unusual  studto,  owned  by  C  Neivell    Hoggins,   is   of   common    brick,   ivhich   has   been   given   thi 
appearance  of  age  by  a  yellow  waterproofing  slain 


natural  arrangement,  s->  that  when 
the  happy  day  finally  did  come  for 
one  of  the  boys,  every  bit  of  the 
growth  had  become  as  much  a  part 
of  the  landscape  as  if  Nature  her- 
self had  set  it  there. 

The  Alsatian  studio  home  that 
eventually  came  to  be  built  was 
thoroughly  the  result  of  an  inspir- 
ation that  came  to  the  architect  as 
he  rambled  through  this  woody  hill 
land.  It  must  have  a  bit  of  the 
French  as  well  as  a  bit  of  the 
German  in  its  composition  and  it 
must  grow  out  of  the  hillside  as 
if  it  had  been  planted  there  along 
with  the  verdant  growing  things. 
Also  it  must  possess  the  appearance 
of  mellow  agedness,  for  anything 
"spic  and  spanny"  new  would  de- 
tract from  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
roundings. The  house  was  built 
to  conform  to  the  side  of  the  hill 
with  as  little  disturbance  of  the 
natural  elements  as  possible 
And  in  the  avoidance  of  too  much 
cutting  into  the  earth  or  propping 
up  on  the  slope  a  most  interesting 
result  was  attained  —  that  of 
achieving  different  floor  levels 
which    left    the    living    room    and 


Fitch,  Architect 

Floor  plan   of  the  Huggins  house,  which  shows  an  interesting 
combination    of   studio    and   living    quarters 


quaint  studio  living  room,  and  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance  hall  and  at 
winding  stairs  leading  to  the  up- 
per level.  A  coat  closet  is  also  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance  hall  and  at 
the  further  extreme  is  another 
doorway  leading  to  the  garage 
beneath. 

The  kitchen  dining  room,  bed- 
rooms and  bath  are  all  on  the  next 
level,  which  not  only  possesses  an 
unusual  arrangement,  but  one 
worked  out  successfully  in  con- 
triving convenience,  comfort,  and 
compactness.  And  the  manner  in 
which  the  garage  has  been  cut  into 
the  third  and  lowest  level  makes 
the  one  who  seeks  to  solve  the 
problem  of  garage  location  in  a 
new  way  exclaim,  "A  hillside 
house  surely  will  do  it!"  Not  only 
is  the  garage  approachable  by  con- 
crete tracks  built  direct  from  the 
street  level,  but  also  by  a  winding  4 
flight  of  rough  stone  stairs  leading 
from  the  main  entrance  terrace. 

A   little   curved   trail   with    oak 

log  stairs,  in  a  few  easy  steps  takes 

one    to    the   exterior    level    of    the 

dining    room    and    kitchen,    where 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Developing  a  Repertory  Theatre 


A  Definite  Accomplishment  in  This  Direction     tchiered 
by  the  Provincetown  Playhouse  Croup 
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/    Fuller    as    "Sera- 

"Fashion"  at  the 
town  Playhouse 


By  KENNETH  MACGOW  \\ 


T5 


HE    American    theatre    move-       Theatre 

forward.    Definitely,    clearly,  dubious 

and   to  a  worthy  end.      The  dubious 

passing  season  has  amply  tes-  Willie"] 

tified    to    this.      It    has    been  zation 

a  season  of  a  hundred  terrible  Sheldon  Chene} 

plays  against  ten  good  ones,  and  a  season  of  lac 


after     two     seasons 
failures     (and     quite     as 
;i   success   in    "Expressing 
organi- 
ses, 


(  ireen- 


,    reached    sound 
under      Dudley      I) 

and  David  Wal 
financial    solidity    wit! 
"Candida"       a  n  d 
W  .  1  d 
Duck."       The 
Neigh  bo  rhood 
house  has  add- 
ed      the      crowded 
houses      of      "The 
Little   Clay  Cart" 
to    those    of    "'I'he 
Grand  Street   Fol- 
And,  finally, 
there    is    the    pro- 
ducing   group    down 
wich  Village  which  the  editor  of 
Arts   and   Decora- 
tion has  asked  me  to 
write  about. 

I  cannot  claim  for 
the  Provincetown 
Playhouse  and  the 
Greenwich  Village 
Theatre  the  sort  of 
financial  balance-sheet 
that  the  other  new 
ventures  show.  But 
I  can  say,  I  think, 
that  this  effort  shows 
even  more  clearly 
than  the  others  a 
change  in  the  scheme 
of  theatrical  manage- 
ment in  New  York. 
It  is  now  almost 
two  years  since  Eu- 
gene O'Neill  first 
tried  to  lead  me  astray 
from  criticism  with 
the  suggestion  that   I 


wj^^gr> 


1  Fuller 
and  Gerald  Stcpp 
in  "George  Dan- 
din,"  produced  at 
the  Provincetoun 
Playhouse 


take  over  the  management  of  the  Province- 
town  Playhouse  from  the  Provincetown  Play- 
ers. It  is  considerably  over  a  year  that  O'Neill 
himself,  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  and  I  have 
been  running  this  theatre.  And  for  half  the 
time  we  have  been  busy  there  and  in  the 
Greenwich  Village  Theatre,  also,  working 
out  some  experiments  in  playwriting,  acting, 
and  management  which  I  am  bound  by 
my  natural  prejudices  to  imagine  go  a  con- 
siderable distance  further  than  the  projects 
of  others  nearer  Broadway. 

It  would  be  easy  for  an  outsider  to  assign 
each  of  these  fields  of  experiment  to  a  dif- 
ferent one  of  us  three — playwriting  to  O'Neill, 
acting  and  production  to  Jones,  and  manage- 
ment to  myself.  It  happens,  however,  that 
we  share  an  almost  equal  interest  in  all  three. 
O'Neill  has  long  demanded  in  his  stage  direc- 
tions special  kinds  of  direction,  setting  and 
acting,  and  he  was  one  of  the  committee  that 
directed  the  Provincetown  Players.  Jones 
studied  the  best  ideals  of  Continental  manage- 
ment when  he  was  with  Reinhardt  in  Berlin 
before  the  war,  and  for  years  he  has  sent  off 
i  Continued  on  page  86) 


smut  and  censorship,  too.  But  out  of  it  Have  com: 
sturdy  signs  of  progress  in  the  three  most  important 
elements  of  the  theatre — playwriting,  acting,  and  man- 
agement. 

A  season  that  adds  "What  Price  Glory?",  "They 
Knew  What  They  Wanted,"  and  "Desire  I'nder  the 
Elms"  to  the  roster  of  significant  native  plays  is  doubly 
significant.  For  it  has  added  three  important  play- 
wrights— Maxwell  Anderson,  Laurence  Stallings,  and 
Sidney  Howard — to  our  growing  but  still  meagre  sup- 
ply of  really  civilized  writing  talent. 

On  the  acting  side,  I  do  not  need  to  point  to  such 
individual  achievements  as  the  work  of  Pauline 
Lord,  Alfred  Lunt,  Mary  Morris,  Ruth  Gordon, 
Walter  Huston,  or  Helen  Chandler.  What  heartens 
me  is  the  appearance  of  capable  ensemble  work  in  man, 
plays,  and  the  astonishing  discovcrv  that  such  ensembh- 
work  can  make  revival  spell  success  instead  of  failure 
in  "Candida"  and  "The  Wild  Duck"  at  the  Actors^ 
Theatre,  in  the  Theatre  Guild's  "The  Guardsman" 
}    ^and   in   "Patience". 

What  is  still  more  heartening  about  the  present 
season  is  not  alone  the  success  of  all  the  worthwhile 
plays,  but,  far  more,  the  success  of  new  ventures 
in  management.  The  Theatre  Guild,  already  es- 
teemed and  popular,  has  lined  its  coffers  with  two 
phenomenallv  popular  plays,  "The  Guardsman"  and 
"They   Knew   What   They    Wanted."      The    Actors' 


'The  Saint,"  by  Stark   Young,  at  the  Greennich    Village  Theatre 
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The  Three  Emperors  of  Broadway 

An  Appreciation  of  I  he  Composers  in  this  Country  Who  Have  Made  Us  Recognize  the 

Musical  Significance  of  Jazz 
By  MARY  HOYT  WIBORG 


mger  the  verj  essence 
K'it  motif"  in  America 
the  stimulus  which 
every  individual  cit- 
t his  country  at  large, 
commonplace,     homely 


^^^^^  O  a 
/*  J  of  our 

M       ^^^  today, 

^L  V |,<n' 

^^^^^^  izen 
^^^^  is  tlu- 
quality  of  humor  that  is  current  among  the 
entire  population — and  the  contagion  of  its 
twin  sister  in  gaiety,  the  jazz  music  of  the 
street,  which  allies  itself  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing through  the  hurdy-gurdy,  the  ballroom, 
the  cinema  palace,  and  now  the  concert  hall, 
to  the  humblest  and  the  highest  of  this 
great  land  by  its  irresistibly  rhythmic  ap- 
peal. Let  us  therefore  give  to  this  humor 
in  music  the  focus  and  registration  it  de- 
serves in  our  budding  consciousness  of 
what  underlies  its  future  possibilities  in 
the  highways  and  byways  of  the  growing 
musical  following  in  America.  As  the 
greatest  exponents  of  the  popular  potency 
of  this  magic  jazz  drum  beat  today  stand 
the  names  of  three  men  who  have  made 
themselves  the  outstanding  creative  experts 
in  this  field  and  are  household  bywords 
tli rough  the  length  and  breadth  not  only 
of  this  American  continent  but  of  the  en- 
tire world. 

Irving  Berlin,  Jerome  Kern  and  George 
Gershwin,  these  three  musicians,  each  a 
genius  in  his  own  line  of  creative  rhythms, 
with  more  power  than  the  Emperors  of  the 
East  in  the  days  of  old,  govern  the  moods 
and  pleasures  and  gaieties  of  countless  mil- 
lions of  their  willing  subjects.  To  the  fol- 
lowers of  classical  music  that  decry  the  out- 
rage of  jazz  as  a  compromising  and 
degrading  process  upon  the  aesthetic  sense 
of  our  great  musical  public,  may  be  quoted 
in  retort  the  wit  of  Artemus  Ward,  who 
summarized  the  injustice  of  all  compar- 
isons by  stating  that  he  never  believed  it 
fair  to  eat  strawberries  in  January  and 
thereby  ruin  his  taste  for  prunes.  Failing 
as  yet  in  any  great  world-wide  contribution 
in    musical    genius    or    inspiration    from    this 


country,  let  us  accept  for  its  part  and  parcel 
in  our  national  make-up  the  possible  future 
germ  of  this  jazz  evolution. 

We  owe  much  to  the  present  leaders  in  this 
art,  in  whose  minds  and  humors  lie  che  birth 
and  inspiration  of  all  our  national  enjoyment 
today  in  dance  music,  songs,  cinemas,  music- 
halls  and  whose  realms  extend  through  their 
musical  output,  so  eagerly  awaited  by  thou- 
sands in  phonograph  records,  pianolas,  concert 
platforms  and  now  by  the  means  of  radio 
throughout     the     civilized     and      uncivilized 


Photo   by   Nickolas   Muray 
George  Gersht 


American  composer   of  famous 
jazz  music 


Photo   by    White   Studio 

Jerome    Kern,     a     student     of     primitive    African 
music  and  a  composer  of  note 

world  —  a  vast  and  increasing  audience. 
Were  a  traveler  to  go  from  farthest  Alaska 
to  the  innermost  jungles  of  South 
Africa,  the  first  epic  today  of  a 
white  man's  sojourn  in  their  midst 
would  be  an  old  Victor  machine 
with  its  ensuing  popularity  of  oral 
memories  upon  the  surrounding  in- 
habitants. This  fact  has  been 
proved  time  and  again  by  hunters, 
travelers  and  explorers  of  the 
wilds,  and  as  a  link  with  civiliza- 
tion, puts  the  creation  and  inspira- 
tion of  modern  popular  music 
writers  upon  a  more  important 
footing  than  speech  itself.  And 
more  than  this,  what  a  field  for 
diplomacy  and  universal  peace- 
making it  opens  up,  for  what  alien 
war-like  tribes  or  plotting  states- 
men could  resist  the  onslaught  of 
a  tuneful  refrain  hummed  or 
whistled  by  opposing  enemies  in 
the  field — or  around  the  confer- 
ence table? 

One  relevant  story  could  here 
be  told  of  music  as  a  humorous 
factor  in  the  ////'^understanding  of 
nations.  The  amazement  and  con- 
sternation of  the  Spanish  troops 
during  the  Cuban  campaign  was 
drawn     with     fearful     excitement 


toward  the  then  popular  melody  among  the 
American  troops,  "There  Will  He  a  Hot  Time 
in  The  Old  Town,  Tonight."  One  Spanish 
veteran  wrote  home  as  follows,  in  bitter  de- 
nunciation at  our  national  levity  in  a  moment 
of  such  seriousness:  "The  Americans,"  he 
wrote,  "fight  like  demons.  They  go  into  bat 
tie  to  the  sound  of  a  war-curdling  blood-cr\ . 
which  incites  them  to  wildest  fury,  entitled, 
"It  Will  Be  Warm  in  the  City  This  Evening." 
And  so,  George  Gershwin,  when  you  are 
composing  your  records  for  Broadwa\  in 
American  slang,  think  of  your  Eskimo  fol- 
lowing, or  how  you  can  best  soothe  the 
heathen  peoples  the  world  over  who  swa] 
to  your  rhythmic  cadences.  And  Irving 
Berlin  in  the  splendor  of  your  Music  Box 
productions,  send  a  less  stinging  rebuke  ot 
comparison  to  your  jungle  adherents  in  far 
away  Africa  by  making  the  productions  of 
your  genius  in  song  as  pleasurable  to  the 
ear  of  the  tropics  as  to  the  e\e  of  Fifth 
Avenue. 

Upon  Jerome  Kern  an  indictment  could 
also  be  launched  this  year  in  not  having 
produced  a  Broadway  show  at  all,  and  if 
he  undertakes  the  responsibility  of  lying 
fallow'  in  musical  production,  what  third 
writer  can  we  find  equally  able  to  cope 
with  the  creation  of  the  motivating  variety 
of  dance  music  we  look  for  at  the  hands 
of  these  three  musical  dynasts. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  to  register,  but  in  the 
erstwhile  negro  rhythms,  whose  generic  an- 
tecedents are  the  jungle  tom-tom,  the  pitch 
and  beat  of  strident  summonings,  the  urgent 
tribal  songs  to  do  battle,  to  woo,  or  the 
other  fascinating  pre-occupations  of  the 
African  primitive,  that  today  the  greatest 
exponents  of  this  legendary  inheritance 
should  lie  upon  Semetic  shoulders  for  the 
most  part  in  composers,  who  fallow  no 
negroid  classification  of  rhythms  whatso- 
ever. 

By    sheer    application    of    the    syncopated 
standards  set  for  us  by  past  negro  minstrelsy. 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Irving    Berlin,    most    famous    song    writer    in 
America 


Mrs.  James  Cox  Brady 


<* 


portrait  by  ii'alto-  Goldbeck 


Mrs.  Brady's  interest  as  a  collector  extends  from  old  U  aterford  glass  to  rare  works  of  art  of  which  she  has 

acquired   several    notable    examples.      Mrs.   Brady    divides   her  time   between  her  New   York  residence   and 

her    country    estate    at    Gladstone,    N.    ].,    where    she    has    established    her    well-known    kennels    and    is    a 

prominent   member  of  the  Essex  Hunt 
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Concerning  the  Making  of  Screens 


Including  Screens  of  Maps,   of  Color  Prints,   of  Japanese  Kakem 

Called  Scrap  Pictures 

By  MRS.  GUY  MURCHIE 


mos  am 


I   H  hat  Are 


^.j^^  HE    Chinese,    from 

f   £  whom  we  have  taken  so 

M       ^^^many   of    our   arts    and 
ft  Mcivilities,  were  the  orig- 

^^^^^r  in. 1 1 

and  the  most  beautiful 
examples  now  in  our  museums  came 
from  the  land  of  Confucius.  All  the 
subtlety  of  genius  for  which  the  Orient 
is  noted,  they  reveal.  Few  of  these 
screens  are  to  be  found  in  our  private 
houses.  They  are  so  magnificent  as 
decorations  that  they  need  large  wall 
spaces.  Bric-a-brac  and  ornaments  de- 
tract from  their  grace  of  line  and 
color. 

Screens,  in  the  countries  where  they 
originated  and  are  most  used,  are  re- 
garded as  fundamental  parts  of  the 
architecture,  and,  aside  from  their  oc- 
casional use  as  wall  decoration,  are 
commonly  placed  to  divide  large  apart- 
ments into  smaller  ones,  a  custom 
which  has  prevailed  since  time  im- 
memorial in  China  and  Japan.  Amer- 
ica, too,  has  adopted  this  use  of 
screens,  but  it  also  has  found  other 
reasons  for  introducing  them  into 
modern  interiors.  A  screen  may  shield 
a  door,  break  the  too  long  vista  of  a 
drawing  room,  form  a  background  for 
a  group  of  furniture,  or  be  strictly 
utilitarian  and  keep  heat  from  our 
faces  or  drafts  from  our  backs. 

In  England  screens  have  always  been 
considered  of  the  greatest  significance 
in  furnishing  and  from  the  days  of  the 
Great  Halls,  when  heavy  oaken  screens  were      A  screen 
necessary  to  form  isles  of  warmth  and  com-      by  hand 
fort   in    the   vast   spaces,    to    the    present   day 
you  will  hardly  find  a  fine  house  in  England 
without  a  great  screen  in  the  entrance  hall.  "On 

After  the  days  of  oak  there  appeared  screens  Quixote 
covered  with 
Spanish  leather, 
velvet,  needle- 
work, brocades, 
and  later  still, 
screens  made  of 
coromandel  or 
lacquer.  English 
nurseries  have 
had  screens  as 
part  of  their 
equipment  for 
many  years. 
Making  and  dec- 
orating these  was 
part  of  the 
nurse's  duty  on 
rainy  afternoons. 
The  pictures 
were  supplied  al- 
most wholly 
from  the  illus- 
trated magazines, 
whose  gaily 
colored  Christ- 
mas issues  were 
treasure  trove 
for  this  purpose. 
Bohun  Lynch, 
the  English 
writer,  describes 
his  happy  young 
memories     of     a 


decorated  with  old  prints  of  birds  colored 
with  water  colors.  Prints  were  taken 
from   an  Italian  book  of  1773 


my   screen,"   he  writes,   "a  tiny   Don 
charged     across     the     lap     of     an 


nursery  screen. 


A  scrap  screen  in  vogue  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  England.     This  one  was  found 

in  Shrewsbury 


enormous  Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
and  a  gray-bearded  cavalier  handed  a 
letter  on  his  rapier's  point  to  a  fox 
terrier.  These  screens,  covered  with 
bright  pictures  had  an  abiding  fasci- 
nation from  the  time  one  prodded  with 
tiny  forefinger  the  eyes  of  an  old 
sedan  man  down  below,  to  the  time 
one  could  reach  grandly  to  the  top, 
and  deliciously  peel  a  strip  off  Queen 
Victoria's  Garter   Riband." 

Mr.  Lynch  also  tells  of  the  famous 
scrap  screen  which  is  now  in  the  draw- 
ing room  in  London  of  Mr.  John 
Murray,  the  publisher.  It  was  made 
by  Lord  Byron  and  by  the  great  box- 
ing champion,  John  Jackson,  who  was 
Byron's  teacher  in  the  manly  art.  This 
scrap  screen  is  closely  covered  with 
contemporary  pictures  of  boxing  bouts, 
taken  from  "Boxiana"  the  sporting 
magazine  of  the  period.  The  screen 
is  four  fold,  and  quite  tall,  covered  on 
one  side  with  pictures  of  actresses,  and 
on  the  other  with  sporting  prints  of 
boxers  and  their  famous  battles.  It 
has  been  handed  down  in  the  Murray 
family  from  the  John  who  was  Byron's 
friend,  to  the  present  time.  The  pic- 
tures are  pasted  on  at  random,  and 
interspersed  with  clippings  from  news- 
papers. Certainly  this  is  a  strange 
souvenir  of  England's  most  romantic 
poet! 

Scrap  screens  were  much  in  vogue 
at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
but,  being  perishable,  most  of  them 
have  vanished.  I  was  fortunate  enough  some 
years  ago  to  discover  one  in  an  old  Manor 
House  in  Shrewsbury,  England.  The  owner 
refused  sturdily  to  consider  selling,  but  last 
year,  happening  to  be  again  in  Shrewsbury,  I 
remembered  the  screen,  and  went  to  inquire 
its  fate.  It  was 
still  in  the 
Manor,  and  the 
owner,  older  and 
less  attached  to 
material  posses- 
sions, was  will- 
ing to  part  with 
it. 

It  is  68  inches 
high,  composed 
of  six  panels, 
each  22  inches 
wide.  The  foun- 
dation is  tightly 
stretched  canvas, 
painted  a  soft 
Adam  green,  and 
on  it  are  pasted 
more  than  a  hun- 
dred old  prints, 
cartoons,  carica- 
tures, and  broad- 
sides. A  careful 
study  of  these 
pictures  is  most 
amusing  as  the*  | 
reveal  daily  life 
in  England  of 
1793  and  '94  al- 
most as  com- 
pletely as  a 
whole  set  of  his- 
tories.    Here  are 
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satires  of  fashion  and  its  foibles  as  savage  as  am  words  of  Jonathan  Swift, 
and  jokes  which  have  the  blunt  wit  and  broadness  of  Smollett  and  Field- 
ing's pages.  Interspersed  among  the  pictures  are  bits  of  poetry  and  jin- 
gles, anecdotes,  and  song,  but  time  has  worn  the  yellowing  paper  so  that 
many  of  the  words  are  illegible. 

In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  left-hand  panel  may  be  seen  a 
large  cartoon  called  "The  Rage,"  evidently  meaning  the  latest  fad  of  the 
diU"*  The  rhyme  under  it  refers  to  the  sad  plight  of  the  damsel  in  the 
picture  who  has  starved  herself  into  a  sylph-like  shape  in  a  manner  which 
could  not  be  bettered  by  a  1925  maiden.  She  wails  that  "Sacrificed  to 
Modern  Taste,   I'm  Quite  a  Hoddy  Doddy,"  and  continues: 

"Foil;,  and  Fashion  do  prevail 
To  such  Extremes  among  the  Fair, 
A  Woman's  onlj    'Fop  and  Tail, 
The   Body's  Banished, 
God  knows  where!" 

Gay.  faded  prints  reveal  the  scarlet-coated  members  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  drinking  the  healths  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  "Wher- 
ever they  may  be!"  Rowlandson's  characteristic  hand  is  shown  in  car- 
toons of  "Poor  Skip  and  Family,"  "A  Sketch  of  Bagnigge  Wells,"  and 
"Backgammon,"  where  a  fair  young  wife  passes  a  note  surreptitiously 
under  the  table,  to  her  opponent,  under  the  nose  of  an  ancient  husband 
by  the  fire. 

Bits  of  contemporaneous  French  history  also  appear.  A  faded  portrait 
of  Marie  Antoinette  has  beneath  it  in  brownish  ink,  "Mafassacred  Ocyo- 
ber  loth,  1793,"  and  in  the  fifth  panel  may  be  seen  an  engraving  of  the 
"Death  of  Marat,  late  Member  of  the  National  Convention,  at  Paris, 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1793."  Charlotte  Corday,  in  flowing  white  robes 
and  elaborate  headdress  stands  complacently  beside  his  dying  form. 

The  "New  Manual  and  Platoon  Exercises  as  Practised  by  His 
Majesty's  Army,"  may  be  seen  in  the  next  to  the  last  panel.  In  another 
panel  two  travelers  regard  a  laborer  impudently,  while  one  of  them  says, 
"So,  Lumpkin,  you  work  hard,  but  we  reap  the  fruit  of  your  labours!" 
And  Lumpkin  is  witty  enough  to  reply,  "So  you  may,  Masters,  so  you 
may,  for  I  am  sowing  Hemp!" 

Little  pasted  borders  of  cut  black  paper  or  borders  from  old  engravings 
add  much  decorative  value  to  the  individual  pictures.  Main  borders  are 
made  of  plain   paper  with   decorations   added   by   hand    in   water   color, 
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Yorrick  who  designed  it.  One  can  recoenize  at  a  dance  the  won- 
derful balance  in  arrangement  and  the  skilful  use  of  coloring.  The 
tone  ot  the  whole  is  like  the   blending  of  colors  of   a  southern   sea. 


ade  from  a  fine  American  map,  mounted  on  wall  board,  both 
decorative  and  interesting  historically 

sometimes  flowers  and  berries,  and  sometimes  architectural  designs. 

One  cannot  fail  to  feel  the  glow  in  the  composition  of  this  remarkable 
example  of  the  art  of  screen-making.  Truly,  both  humor  and  beauty 
are  in  it.     An  artist  of  infinite  zest  and  patience  must  have  been   the 


A  screen  done  in   the  Chinese  manner  from  softly  toned  old 
Chinese  prints 

Another  screen  in  my  collection  is  smaller  than  the  scrap  screen 
and  is  made  of  three  lovely  panels  18^4  inches  across,  decorated 
with  delightful  old  plates  of  birds,  colored  by  hand  in.  water  color. 
These  are  mounted  on  a  canvas  which  has  been  marbleized  in  soft 
tones  of  cream  and  tan.  Around  each  panel  is  a  border  of  brown 
outlined  in  red.  The  plates  were  taken  from  a  notable  volume 
which  was  published  in  Florence  in  1773,  "Manetti  Sporia  Nat- 
urale  degli  Uccelli,"  and  each  delicate  plate  is  dedicated  to  an 
Illustrious  Excellenzia  of  Italy.  Nothing  could  be  more  charming 
in  a  room  with  ancient  Spanish  or  Italian  furniture  than  one  of 
these  softly-toned  screens  with  bright  birds  on  its  panels. 

The  use  of  old  maps  in  household  decoration  goes  back  to  early 
days  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Lords  of  high  degree  in  olden  days  had 
their  own  cartographers  decorate  their  walls  and  over-mantel  spaces 
with  maps  of  the  ancient  world  as  they  knew  it,  and  these  yellow 
parchments  with  spouting  dolphins  and  points  of  compass  in  bright 
colors  are  often  found  in  out-of-the-way  shops  in  Europe.  The  use 
of  one  of  these  Old  World  decorations  adds  a  touch  of  romance 
and  adventure  to  any  interior,  and  as  love  of  travel  and  change  is 
inherent  in  all  Americans,  we  find  that  maps  as  decorations  are 
coming  more  and  more  into  favor.  Even  the  most  practical  of  us 
feel  some  stirrings  when  we  study  boundaries  of  lands  and  seas 
unexplored.  No  doubt  we  come  by  these  tendencies  naturally,  as 
many  of  our  ancestors  owned  clipper  ships,  and  could  sail  away  to 
Canton  or  the  Isles  of  Spice  when  life  in  New  England  ports  be- 
came dull.  The  map  on  my  screen  was  made  by  W.  Williams,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1860,  and  is  a  beautiful  example  of  engraving. 
The  border  is  an  intricate  one  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  leaves,  very 
carefully  done.  The  latter-day  use  of  this  map  which  was  undoubt- 
edly once  a  piece  of  schoolroom  furnishing,  is  quite  amusing,  and 
gazing  at  it  in  my  library  I  can  faintly  visualize  a  little  band  of 
pantaletted  school  children,  being  shown  by  a  prim  schoolmistress 
with  a  pointer  all  the  boundaries  of  these  United  States. 

Old  maps  also  appear  in  the  three-panel  screen.  This  screen 
makes  use  of  nine  ancient  Italian  maps,  each  one  outlined  with  a 
black  border,  and  the  screen  itself  is  outlined  with  black  to  tie  the 
colors  together.  The  small  maps  have  coats  of  arms  and  a  hand- 
some cartouche  in  their  corners  which  add  bits  of  interesting  color. 

At  the  bottom  of  each  panel  there  are  typical  Italian  decorations 
in  dull  gold  and  soft,  faded  colors.  I  like  to  use  this  screen  before 
my  Queen  Anne  desk,  where  it  harmonizes  beautifully  with  the 
tones  of  old  walnut,  and  the  mellow  flowering  of  the  great  tapestry 
which  hangs  on  the  wall  behind. 

A  screen  which  is,  perhaps,  my  favorite,  has  the  Oriental  motif. 
I  have  always  wished  I  might  have  known  Sir  William  Chambers 
(Continued  on  page  Sj) 
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Dining  room  of  the  llsn- 
tian  studio  is  delightfully 
arranged  both  as  to  wall 
space  and  furnishings.  The 
general  coloring  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  living  room. 
with  drapes  of  burnt-orange 
dyed  burlap.  Sparkling  and 
rich,  bright  overtones  are 
introduced  by  old  colored 
glassware,  fine  bits  of  pot- 
tery, painted  china  and 
melulware  in  the  inches  fill- 
ing one  end  of  the  room,  on 
shelflels  over  the  doors  ami 
Windows  and  on  the  side 
board  and  table.  The  floors 
are  dark  oak,  covered  with 
rich  Oriental  rugs 


Living  room  is  seven  steps 
below  the  dining  room, 
which  opens  directly  from 
the  little  balcony  above. 
Here  the  walls  are  a  chalky, 
creamy-yellow,  heavy-troivel- 
marked  plaster.  The  wood- 
ivork  is  rubbed  mahogany, 
warm  in  tone.  The  heavy 
beams  and  board  panels  are 
greenish  in  the  jointings. 
There  are  wr ought-iron  can- 
dle brackets  and  hanging 
lanterns  with  colored  glass. 
The  hand-rail  and  balcony- 
rail  are  in  broivnish-green. 
The  very  fine  floors  are  of 
dark  oak  planks  partly  cov- 
ered with  Oriental  rugs 


The  triangular  fireplace  in 
the  living  room  is  especially 
interesting  with  its  bright- 
colored  tile  and  rich  orna- 
mentation of  pottery  and 
glassware.  The  slope  of  the 
beamed  ceiling  doivn  to  the 
wide  window  gives  a  very 
cozy  aspect  to  this  room  and 
somehow  seems  most  effec- 
tively to  balance  the  fire- 
place on  the  opposite  side. 
The  wide,  low  windows  are 
especially  attractive  in  this 
living  room,  as  they  take 
away  the  sense  of  the  un- 
usual height  of  the  ceiling 
which  gives  space  to  a  room 
but    not    always    intimacy 


(See  page  46  for  other  views 
and  article) 
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The  Qbarm  of  the  ^toried  Cast 

IS  IN  THE  DESIGN  OF  THIS  FRENCH   PRINT 


Tropic  palm  trees  in  strange  tor- 
tuous shapes 

—  birds  and  insects  darting  by 
like  flying  jewels 

— quaintly  garbed  Persian  folk 
displaying  bits  of  their  strange 
pottery,  or  day-dreaming  by  the 
banks  of  a  stream 

—  the  charming  melange  of  fact  and 
fancy  that  runs  across  this  print  is 
a  clear  picture  of  the  naivete  with 
which    17th    Century    Gallic    ey 
saw  the  Far  East. 

To  it  the  true  French  galanterie 
added  a  little  "Temple  de  l'amour" 
and  capped  the  fantasy  by  hanging 
above  it  the  crescent  of  Turkey! 

Four  hundred  years  before,  such 
pictures  of  the  East  had  first  come 
from  the  lips  of  that  intrepid  medi- 
aeval traveller,  Marco  Polo,  the  first  emissary 
1  from   the  West  to  draw  aside  the  veil  that 
hid  the  mysterious  East. 

And  in  the  17th  Century,  when  West  again 
journeved  to  East,  the  argosies  of  commerce 
returned  freighted  with  strange  and  lovely 
trophies.  Among  the  most  prized  of  these 
treasures  were  the  famous  Eastern  pa; n tee' 
cottons  or  chints. 

The  new  and  exotic  beauty  they  portrayed 
so  stimulated  the  sensitive  French  imagination 
that  there  arose  everywhere  a  high  and  pas 
sionate  enthusiasm  for  "orientalia"  and  a 
French  arts  and  crafts  took  their  inspiration 
from  this  new  loveliness. 

It  was  from  paintings  on  the  wood  panels 
of  an  1 8th  Century  French  boudoir  that  the 
motifs  of  this  print  were  taken.  The  design, 
in  blues  and  greens,  is  shown  on  two  back- 
grounds—natural linen  or  a  soft  fawn. 


The   soft  colorings  and  light,  whim- 
sical design  make  this  print  especially 
■  nnning  for  use  in  the  summer  home 


From  the  f/th  Century  imports  of 
Eastern  prints,  both  France  and 
England  have  developed  their  char- 
acteristic  cretonnes   and  chintzes 

From  the  17th  Century  imports  of 
Eastern  prints  the  genius  of  France 
and  the  genius  of  England  each  drew 
its  own  peculiar  inspiration. 

Perhaps  one   may  generalize   by 
saying  that  eager,  humanistic  France 
—  the  France  which  produced  Balzac 
and  revels  in  his  close  packed  inci- 
dent— seized  upon   the   episodic   in 
the  Eastern  print.  England,  with  its 
hawthorne  hedges  and  sweet-voiced 
birds,  was  drawn  towards  the  flower 
and  tree  designs  in  the  Eastern  print. 
So,  in  the  prints  of  England  we  find 
the  floral  trail  of  her  beloved  out-of- 
doors  in  many  charming  variations. 
In  our  collection  of  prints  it  is  fascinating 
to  trace  these  two  paths  of  development.  You 
will  see,  in  our  Toiles  de  Jouy,  brilliant  his- 
torical events  of  classical  episodes.    Then  in 
some  of  our  other  French  prints  imagination 
has  full  sway  in  allegorical,  peasant  or  court 
scenes  and  quaint  "Chinoiseries." 

In  our  English  prints  there  is  many  a  charming 
variation  on  the  floral  theme — here  it  is  the  urn 
motif  with  its  flowery  patterns  and  there  it  is  the 
floral  serpentine  design,  or  pillar  chintzes  heavily 
entwined  with  flowers.  Others  take  the  bold  floral 
motifs  of  English  crewels.  In  these,  the  Eastern 
Tree  of  Life  design  reappears  constantly. 

Our  extensive  collection  may  be  seen  by  arrange- 
ment with  your  own  decorator  or  upholsterer.  He 
will  also  attend  to  the  purchase  for  you. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.  Importers,  Manufacturers, 
and  Distributors  to  the  trade  only,  of  Decorative 
Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics,  60  W.  40th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Offices  also  in  Boston, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 
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Three  Native  Hard  Woods  of  Sterling  Worth 

New   Homes    Are   Floored   with    Maple,   Beech  or  Birch 
By  GRIFFITH  T.  WELLS 


eVEN  a  generation  ago  very  few 
people  knew  what  went  into 
their  houses.  All  materials  were 
alike  to  them  and  the  measure 
of  their  confidence  in  the  out- 
come of  their  great  adventure 
of  building  was  the  measure  of  their  confi- 
dence in  the  architect  or  the  builder  who 
served  them. 

Within  recent  years  this  blind  confidence 
—  or  a  sustained  apprehension  —  has  given 
place  to  a  remarkable  general  familiarity 
with  a  great  many  building  materials  and 
with  the  equipment  that  goes  to  make  the 
house  more  efficient  as  well  as  more  attrac- 
tive. The  wide  dissemination  of  data  and 
information  covering  the  properties  of  these 
things  enables  those  who  are  about  to  build 
to  compare  the  points  and  values  involved 
and  to  discuss  these  with  their  architects  or 
builders. 

Thus,  even  on  such  a  point  formerly  re- 
garded as  technical,  or  with  indifference,  as 
flooring,  there  is  now  a  wealth  of  popular 
information  and  the  prospective  builder  is 
enabled  to  weigh  the  respective  and  relative 
merits  and  advantages  of  different  woods 
and  other  materials. 

Long  familiar  to  architects  and  house 
builders,  the  valuable  properties  of  maple, 
beech  and  birch  are  now  being  made  known 
to    the    unprofessional    public. 

The  two  principal  qualifications  of  floors — 
service  and  appearance — have  always  existed, 
but  have  not  been  recognized,  or,  at  best,  one 
has  often  been  sacrificed  to  the  other. 

"Service,"  as  applied  to  any  building  mate- 
rial is  a  relative  term,  yet  certain  materials  do 
possess  something  resembling  "sterling"  worth; 
thev    constitute    standards    bv    which    similar 


The  charm  of  a  maple  floor  is  revealed  in  this  spacious  room.     It  is  espe- 
cially suited  to  a  surface  where  rich  rugs  arc  to  be  used 


products  are  to  be  rated.  Of  sterling 
materials  for  flooring,  maple  con- 
spicuously heads  the  trio  of  similar 
woods,  maple,  beech  and  birch,  on 
the  score  of  remarkable  wearing 
qualities,  while  darker  color  effects, 
often  required  for  harmony  with 
certain  color  schemes,  are  an  added 
advantage  of  beech  and  birch. 

Maple,  of  course,  has  long  been 
recognized  for  its  wearing  qualities, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  maple  floors 
now  in  existence  that  have  with- 
stood hard  and  continuous  wear  over 
a  period  of  fifty  years.  Less  perma- 
nent floors,  however,  of  various  soft- 
woods, were  .long  used  instead  of 
maple  because,  until  comparatively 
recently,  maple  was  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  work.  Carpenters  were 
so  unwilling  to  dull  their  saws  and 
planes  against  the  hard,  compact 
structure  of  maplewood  that  they 
avoided  its  use  whenever  they  were 
able  to  argue  against  it.  And  the 
labor  involved  in  surfacing  a  maple 
floor  with  a  jack-plane  ran  the  ex- 
pense up  until  it  compared  unfavor- 
ably with  other  flooring  material. 
The  same  was  true,  though  to  a 
lesser  degree,  of  beech  and  birch, 
until  it  became  the  practice  of  the 
associated  producers  of  those  woods 
for  flooring  to  give  them  a  high, 
glossy  finish  at  the  mill. 

From  a  luxury,  necessarily  re- 
stricted in  its  use,  maple,  as  well  as 
beech  and  birch  became  widely  popu- 
lar as  wear-resistant  floors.  The  use 
of  maple  for  the  floors  of  roller-skat- 
ing rinks,  gymnasiums,  schools  and  other  buildings  where  floors 
are  severely  treated  had  long  stood  as  proof  of  architects'  rec- 
ognition of  its  quality. 

The  present  vogue  of  maple  for  furniture,  in  reproductions 
of  an  interesting  variety  of  Early  American  pieces  is  significant 
as  a  reminder  of  the  strength  of  this  sturdy  wood  and  its 
adaptability  to  beautiful  finishes,  smooth  as  satin  and  mellow 
in  soft  colorings.  Not  only  is  old  maple  furniture  of  early 
make  eagerly  sought,  but  intense  popularity  is  being  accorded 
to  modern  reproductions.  In  that  field  of  interior  decoration 
maple  has  brilliantly  come  into  its  own. 

Floors,  nowadays,  are  not  merely  taken  for  granted  as  they 
used  to  be.  Along  with  everything  else  that  goes  into  the 
making  of  a  house  more  attractive,  more  thought  is  now  being 
given  to  the  color  possibilities  of  floors,  as  well  as  their  wear- 
ing qualities.  On  this  second  point,  it  is  too  well  known  to 
require  a  detailed  exposition — the  close,  hard  grain  of  maple, 
and  the  fact  is  that  it  has  been  known,  in  many  cases,  to  out- 
wear stone. 

In  the  matter  of  color,  the  very  hardness  of  maple,  which 
is  its  invaluable  property  from  the  standpoint  of  wear,  does 
not  allow  stain  to  easily  penetrate  its  cellular  structure.  The 
maple  floor,  therefore,  is  relatively  light  in  tone,  its  color 
remaining  close  to  that  of  the  wood  itself,  with  the  addition 
of  such  color  as  is  added  by  the  application  of  shellacs  and 
varnishes. 

An  interesting  consideration  in  choosing  maple  for  flooring 
is  its  value  as  an  investment.  Not  only  does  maple  add  to 
the  selling  value  of  a  house,  but  maple  is  destined  to  become 
a  constantly  rarer  wood.  Since  it  is  a  "single-growth"  wood*  ' 
there  will  be  no  replacement  when  the  present  supplies  of 
maple  have  been  used. 

Turning  to  beech,  there  is  found  a  wood  which  presents  a 

grain  a  little  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  maple,  though  still 

delicate  in  scale  and  pattern.     Beech  has  a  little  more  natural 

color    than    maple,    together    with    a    slightly    reddish    tinge, 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


An     interesting    red    birch    floor    shown    in     the 

leception   hall   of  a  Los  Angeles  residence.     The 

satiny   sheen   of  thi-,   wood  is   noticeable   even    in 

the  reproduction 
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The  Charm  of  an  Unconventional  Room 


A  predilection  for  unconventional,  yet  harmonious,  surroundings 
quite  often  finds  its  happiest  expression    in   the  appointments 
chosen  for  the  informal  rooms. 

Thus,  the  French  Boudoir  and  adjoining  Sleeping  Room  pictured 
above  reflect  the  owner's  personality  in  such  graceful  pieces  as  the 
softly  draped  lit  de  repose  in  a  subdued  glaze,  the  luxurious  bergere 
with  its  rich  damask  covering,  and  other  lovely  furniture  forms 
aglow  with  the  exuberant  color  of  tulip-,  satin-  and  rose -wood. 
Each  detail  of  this  exquisitely  appointed  apartment  emphasizes  the 
skill  and  understanding  with  which  the  decorators  and  cabinetmakers 
of  this  establishment  interpret  the  spirit  of  other  days. 

You  will  derive  much  inspiration  for  interiors  of  like  charm  by 
viewing  the  groupings  of  hand-wrought  cabinetry  and  related 
objects  at  these  Galleries. 
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From  the  New  York  Shops 

Decorative  and  Useful  Accessories  for  All  Parts  of  the  House 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH   LOUNSBERY 


4RTS  &  Dl  (ORATION 


II  rought  iron  wall 
h  a  s  ket,  painted 

dull  red  anil  firtrii 
and  handing  on  an 
i  r  o  n  h  o  ok  and 
bracket.     Cowiow 

oftllr    i\ 

sure  Box 


(Below)  Venetian  18th  century  commode,  32  in.  high,  32  in.  wide,  with  bril- 
liant flower  decorations  on  a  green  ground.  Venetian  chair  of  the  same  period 
and  decoration.  Italian  yellow  alabaster  lamp  base,  13  in.  high.  Courtesy  of 
Geo.  M.  Funk.  Pleated  gold  colored  taffeta  shade  14  in.  diameter,  8  in.  deep, 
silk  lined,  with  fringed  edges.     Courtesy  of  Mary  Allen  Furniture. 


(Above)  This  hand-embroidered  tcall  decoration,  in  brilliant  wor- 
steds, with  hand-made  fringe;  Hungarian  pottery  plates,  green  and 
black  vase  and  blue  and  white  pitcher,  offer  a  delightful  touch 
of  color  for  the  country  house.  Courtesy  of  the  Peasant  Art 
Import  Co. 


(At    the    right)    Antiqued    wrought    iron,    12-in. 

candle-stick,    Florentine    design.       From    Mittel- 

dorfer  Straus 


For   information   about   any  article 

on    this    page,    write    to    Arts    & 

Decoration   Shopping  Se 


I 

I        Up        B 
I  I  I 

HHflR 


(Below)    Bessano    pottery    center    compote,    8V->    in.    high,    QV-2    in.    diameter. 

Applied  rosebud  decoration  on  cream  ground.     The  smaller  compotes,  5   in. 

high,  6  in.  diameter  and  the  4-in.  decorative  pieces  correspond.    Courtesy  of 

the  Noble  Shop 


(Above)  Toilet  table  with  folding  top.  15  in.  x  15  in. 
30  in.  extreme  width  when  opened,  12-in.  mirror.  Fitted 
with  compartments  for  toilet  accessories.  Painted  deco- 
ration in  soft  green  colorings  on  antique  yellow  ground 
or  to  match  decorations  of  room.  Courtesy  of  Edward 
R.  Barto  &  Co. 
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A  New  Idea  In  Merchandising 

FEATURING    GUARANTEED   KAPOCK  DECORATIVE  FABRICS 


The  Otis  Elevator  Co. 
The  Mott  Co. 
Sherwin-Williams   Co. 
Kapock   Decorative 

Fabrics 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 
Fritz  &  LaRue 
Kirsch  Mfg.  Co. 
Rosenbach  Co. 
Wm.  Moore  Co. 
The  Voigt  Co. 


THE 

KAPOCK 
HOUSE 

2011  WALNUT  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 
EXHIBITION 

or 

UNUSUAL 

FURNISHINGS 

AND 

INTERIOR. 
DECORATIONS 


Sulzer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Biddle-Gaumer  Co. 
The  Arvon  Co. 
Wm.  F.  Fell  Co. 
Artisti-Kote  Co. 
Horn  &  Brannen  Mfg. 

Co. 
United    Utilities    & 

Eng.  Corp. 
The  Hensel-Ziegler 

Co. 
H.  T.  Patterson 
Electrical  Allied  Firms 
B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick 

Co. 


Here  is  the  architect's  sketch  of  the  front  and 
rear  views  of  The  K.APOCK  House  now  un- 
der construction  in  Philadelphia,  and  which 
will  shortly  be  opened  to  the  public  by 
A.  Theo.  Abbott  &  Co. 


Local  interior  decorators  of  national  reputa- 
tion will  completely  furnish  and  decorate  this 
house  of  fashion  with  the  best  and  correct  fur- 
nishings selected  from  many  leading  lines. 

KAPOCK  Decorative  Fabrics  have  been  na- 
tionally advertised  to  the  best  people  since  1913 


and  cheerfully  sold  by  decorators  and  mer- 
chants enjoying  the  best  of  reputation. 

This  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  KAPOCK 
Houses  which  will  later  be  opened  in  the 
principal  centres  of  the  country. 

With  this  new  and  novel  merchandising  project 
being  launched,  many  new  creations  in  guaran- 
teed sun  and  tub  fast  KAPOCK  Fabrics  are 
being  introduced.  You  should  make  it  a  point 
to  see  these.  Our  Representative  will  gladly 
call  with  the  new  Kapock  samples  by  ap- 
pointment. 


THIS    COMPLETELY    FURNISHED    HOUSE   BY  PHILADELPHIA'S     LEADING     DECORATORS 


E.  A.  Belmont 
Lyman   W.   Cleveland 
A.  L.  Diament  &  Co. 
Duncan  &  Duncan 


Karcher  &  Rehn  Co. 
Kapock    Room 
O.  E.  Mertz  &  Co. 
Chas.  C.  Purdy 


John  W.  Reid  &  Co. 
Rosenbach  Co. 
J.  G.  Valiant  Co. 
Woodville  &  Co. 


A.   THEO.   ABBOTT  &    CO 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


WM.  F.  B.  KOELLE,  Architect 
CHAS.  E.  MILDREN,  Art  Director 


DEPT.  V.     SEND  10c  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF   "KAPOCK   SKETCH    BOOK." 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


A  Modern  New  York  Home 

Owned  by  Dr.  Harold  L.  Mixsell 


I'nuik  J.  horsier.  .-Irchitrct 


First  floor  hallway  looking  into  the  living  room.  Mottled  walls  in 
of  light-gold  and  blue,  with  interesting  Spanish  furniture.  Polychrome  and 
iron  stair-rail  of  unusual  beauty.  Throughout  this  house  a  respect  is  given 
to  the  need  of  unadorned  space.  Nothing  is  croivded,  either  in  the  matter 
of  furniture  or  in  the  decoration  of  the  walls.  The  result  is  graceful 
and  restful 


Front  facade  of  the 
Mixsell  house. 
Italian  in  type, 
with  rough  tex- 
tured stucco  walls, 
casement  windows 
at  the  entrance  and 
first  floor  with 
wrought  iron  win- 
dow grille  and  bal- 
conies. The  roof  is 
of  Mission  tiles  in 
reddish  brown 


Living  room  in  the 
Mixsell  house  in 
modern  Italian 
style,  the  furniture 
upholstered  in  vel- 
vet and  the  walls 
done  in  stucco. 
The  furniture  in 
this  room  is  ar- 
ranged with  great 
skill  and  sense  of 
pleasant  home  liv- 
ing. The  arched 
bookcase  space  is 
a  delightful  detail 
and  the\  windows 
are  well  propor- 
tioned and  well 
placed 
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ycos 

Micro- 
Barograph 


The  Micro-Barograph 
s  invaluable  in  offices, 
homes  and  clubs, 
where  business  plans 
or  pleasure  trips  may 
be  scheduled  accord- 
ing to  weather  condi- 
tions determined  in 
advance. 


The   most  interesting   article   in   this   delightfully  planned  sun-par/or 
Micro-Barograph  shown   on   the  tabic  in   the  foreground. 


With  a  Micro-Barograph  installed  in  your 
home,  you  will  soon  get  the  habit  of  consulting 
it  for  weather  information,  as  you  now  consult 
the  clock  for  time  or  the  thermometer  for  tem- 
perature. The  Micro-Barograph  has  a  remark- 
ably sensitive  movement,  automatically  fur- 
nishing an  hourly  record,  day  by  day,  of  even 


An  enlarged  re- 
production of  the 
Micro  ■  Barograph 
shown  on  table 
in  foreground  of 
interior,  actual 
size  It  in.  long 
by  9  in.  high  by 
6%  in.  deep,  bev- 
eled plate  glass 
sides  and  top, 
with  gray  bronze 

weight,     It,     lbs. 


the  smallest  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure. 
What  you  do  tomorrow  in  the  way  of  recreation 
or  work,  depends  largely  on  the  weather.  Rely 
on  the  Micro-Barograph  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be  and  plan  accordingly — to  re- 
main at  home  if  storm  threatens,  or  go  far  afield 
if  pleasure  weather  is  indicated. 


If  for  any  reason  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
a  Micro-Barograph,  one  will  be  sent  direct  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price — prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Price  $250^ 


Sole  Distributors 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Plant,  Tyccs  Building,  Toronto 
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Second  view  of  the  living  room, 
with  ceiling  of  solid  oak  beams, 
fine  old  Spanish  tapestry  and  Ital- 
ian furniture.  Every  detail  of  this 
delightful  room  gives  one  <i  sense 
<>/  comfortable  but  luxurious  liv- 
ing. In  spiir  of  the  rare  museum 
pieces  with  which  ii  is  furnished, 
there  is  never  that  melancholy  mu- 
seum atmosphere  so  often  found 
where  modern  furniture  is  lacking 


Floor  plans  of  the  Mixsell  housk 
are  shown  below  and  are  excep- 
tionally interesting:  in  the  inspira- 
tion they  give  for  the  dividing  of 
space  in  the  average  narrow  city 
house.  There  is  a  sense  of  ample 
room  through  these  different  floors 
which  could  only  be  achieved  by 
the  utmost  care  in  the  divisions 
made.  The  service  end  of  one 
floor  is  very  well  managed  as  well 
as  the  floor  given  up  to  the  doc- 
tor's offices 
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(^fnpartin^  a  softer,  lovelier  a 'learn  of 
e_/  fles/i  tones  /  a  more  transparent 
delicacy  of  texture /  and  trie  fraarance 
f  C  O  TV perfume  odeurs,  dinging 
intanaille—  COTY  Face  Powders 
are  pre-eminent  tnroua/iout me  world. 
C  Jrieir  quality  is  unvarying  CJTie 
COTY  Talcum,  /  indescri 
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L'ORIGAN  -  PARIS  -  CHTPRE  -  L'  OR 

EMERAUDE-AMBRE  ANTIQUE-STYX 

JASMIN -ROSE  JACQUEMINOT 


Address  "Dept.  A.  D.  1" 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 

CJor-  guidance  in  choosing  the  corred 
Face  Powder-  shade  and  expressive 

fier/ame  odeur  to  intensify  mdiuidua/tlif 

COTY«. 

714  CJifth  Glvenue  ,<~NewclforL 
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perience    in    ihe    field    o.    iv>_ign    and 

American  travel. 

Mr.  Lack's  experience  runs  oyer  a  period 

of  30  years,  and  during  this  time  he  has 

served  the  needs  of  many  thousands  of 

travelers,    and    among     his 

clients  are  some  of  the  most 

distinguished    families     in 

America.     With    offices    in 

New    York,    London    and 

Paris    and   affiliations    that 

can  be  brought  to  the  service 

of   the   traveler  throughout 

the  civilized  world,  we  feel 

that    we    could    not    have 

secured   a  more  competent 

authority  to  serve  the  travel 

needs  of   our   readers   than 

Mr.  Lack.    We  are  honored 

by  his  acceptance  of  a  task 


rarely  visited  by  travelers. 
There  is  no  problem  too  big,  L 
too  small,  to  receive  the  personat 
tion  of  Mr.  Lack  in  the  matter  of  trav^. 
There  is  no  charge  whatsoever  for  this 
service  nor  are  you  under 
any  kind  of  an  obligation  in 
accepting  the  assistance 
which  our  Mr.  Lack  is  ready 
and  anxious  to  extend  to  you. 
We  invite  you  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity 
that  is  now  available,  and  let 
our  Mr.  Lack  relieve  you  of 
all  the  details  both  of  a 
major  and  minor  character, 
in  connection  with  your  con- 
templated trip  abroad,  or  to 
places  on  the  American 
continent. 


The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company  says: 

"Mr.  Lack  is  one  of  the  most  successful  New  York  agents,  specializing  in  high-grade  bookings.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  him  to  have  a  score  of  first-class  passengers  on  the  Majestic  or  the  Olympic,  and 
among  them  usually  a  notable  or  two." 


Wherever  You  Travel  Whether  by  Steamship— Railroad 
— Automobile — Aeroplane — We  Can  Serve  You 


-That  as  official  representative  of  the  steamship  companies  we 
secure  the  best  possible  accommodations  at  the  companies'  low- 
est rates — you   pay   us   nothing  for   this  booking  service; 

-That  we  make  reservations  for  dining-room  tables,  deck  chairs 
and  rugs ; 

-That  we  see  clients  off  to  make  certain  everything  is  as  it 
should  be; 

-That  our  clients  are  met  by  our  representatives  at  Cherbourg, 
Paris  and  London,  and  given  every  possible  assistance; 

-That  we  meet  clients  returning  from  abroad  and  assist  in  ex- 
pediting the  handling  of  their  baggage; 

-That  our  Paris  office  is  available  for  our  clients  to  use  as  their 
mailing  address,  and  is  at  their  disposal  to  render  them  helpful 
service  in  the  making  of  steamer,  hotel  and  aeroplane  reserva- 
tions, furnishing  first-class  automobiles,  arranging  tours  or  just 
interesting  short  sight-seeing  trips,  and  that  we  also  have  in  our 
Paris  personnel  expert  couriers  and  interpreters; 


-That   we    are    represented    in    London   by   the    Dorland    Agency, 

Ltd.,   Dorland    House,   Regent   Street,   where   the   same    standard 

of  service  is  rendered  our  clients; 
-That   we   furnish    information   and   every   possible    assistance    in 

connection   with   the  procuring  of  passports   without  any  charge 

whatever; 
-That   we   obtain   passport  vises   without   any   charge  beyond   the 

actual  fees  of  the  respective  consulates; 
-That  in  addition  we  render  any  and  every  incidental  service  we 

can    for    the    convenience    and    com- 
fort of  our  clients. 
-That    all    this    service    is    absolutely 

FREE  OF  ANY  CHARGE  with  the 

exception  of  assignment  of  couriers 

and    interpreters,   which   is   made   at 

a  very  nominal  cost. 


INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE  FOR  EVERY  CLIENT 

The  Arts  e?  Decoration  Travel  Bureau 


LONDON 

Dorland's  Agency 
Regent  Street 


FREDERICK  LACK,   Executive  Director 
Rooms  202-3-4,  1270  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PARIS 
11   Rue   Boudreau 
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Dance  —  "  Promenade" 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


music  Hows  from  the  dances.  One 
dance  will  illustrate  my  meaning. 
The  stage  is  black  save  for  a 
svi  tie  Hush  of  blue  green  against 
its  dome,  and  a  white  face,  danc- 
ing. The  face  is  naked  but  for  a 
dark  red  mouth.  Slowly  a  body 
of  El  Greco  length,  black  ami  with 
distorted  curves,  comes  into  visi- 
bility. A  grating,  querulously 
voluptuous  Debussy  chord  jangles 
and  flows  angularly  into  the 
curved  movement.  Amber  melted 
into  the  blackness  suddenly  gives 
the  stage  the  glinting  brightness  of 
black  velvet  and  discloses  the 
white  face  imprisoned  by  a  head- 
dress of  black  lace,  a  headdress 
reminiscent  of  a  Spanish  mantilla. 
As  the  head  turns  the  comb  of  the 
mantilla  suggests  a  small  alert  ear. 
Suddenly  a  point  of  flat  white 
light  illumines  the  dancing  face. 
The  face  dances  on  woodenly  like 
a  dead  thing,  for  there  is  no  life  on 
its  surface,  until  the  music  becomes 
reminiscent  and  the  face  awakens. 
The  waking  is  extraordinarily 
electrifying.  Entangled  in  the 
luxurious  recognition  of  a  new 
day  of  life  is  the  arrogant  shudder 
of  a  remembered  pleasure,  a  mo- 
ment of  delight  won  in  an  ancient 
battle.  Across  the  face  dances  the 
remembrance  of  this  satisfaction, 
and  it  becomes  round  and  child- 
like, fattened  by  memories  of  sati- 
ation. This  content  is  routed  by 
dissatisfaction  sharpened  by  the 
remembered  satisfaction  of  desire. 
The  face  becomes  an  innocent 
mask  but  the  nostrils  are  dilated, 
hard  little  black  eyeballs  squint 
"behind  noncommittal  eyelids,  and 
the  lips  seem  to  be  tasting  blood. 
The  flat  white  light  broadens  and 
joins  the  face  to  a"  body.  The 
arms  are  sleeved  tightly  in  black 
lace  and  seem  to  reach  the  earth, 
and  enact  the  desires  masked  by 
the  face.  The  hands  are  almost 
smothered  by  black  lace  but  their 
thin  white  fingers  escape  and  from 
them  flow  the  moods  and  distem- 
pers of  the  body.  One  hand 
claws  and  the  other  caresses — the 
flesh  is  torn  and  caressed  at  the 
same  moment.  The  face  becomes 
greedy,  hard  and  cruel,  sharpened 
by  expectation  and  contracted  by 
thirst  for  idolatrous  worship.  The 
face  is  old  and  impersonal  but  the 
body  is  young  and  gay.  The  body 
begins  tc  laugh  playfully,  to  in- 
vite, to  repulse,  to  invite  again — 
an  invitation  to  the  oldest  dance. 
The  skirr  is  black  and  Ions;  and 
full,  .vhen  the  dancer  invites  it 
swirls  high  disclosing  a  female 
body,  dark  and  mysterious.  When 
the  dance  ends  the  face  is  still 
dancing,  but  the  body  pounces  into 
sudden  darkness. 

Xow  "feline"  is  not  typical  of 
all  of  Miss  Enters'  dances.  While 
;»they  are  all  based  on  feminine 
phases,  the  themes  are  each  one 
different  from  the  other,  and  so 
is  their  execution.  The  "Prom- 
enade" dance  is  close  enough  to 
the  theme  of  the  "feline"  to  illus- 
trate  this   difference.    The  dance, 


obviously,    was    inspired    bj     the 

painting  of  Manet.  However,  it 
is  not  a  "living  picture."  It  is  ol 
a  woman  of  the  period  as  seen 
through  Manet's  eyes.  This  par- 
ticular woman  is  not  to  be  found 
in  an]  of  Manet's  painting,  she  is 
a  creation  of   Miss   Enters'. 

The  theme  can  be  stated  in  a 
word:  a  young  woman's  rendez- 
vous. The  dancer  strolls  on  to  the 
stage,  lighted  to  suggesl  .1  bright 
afternoon,  paying  little  heed  to 
the  beat  of  a  gaj  polka.  Never- 
theless she  unconsciously  moves 
within  the  rhythm  of  this  beat. 
In  her  costume  are  emphasized  the 
two  accents  of  the  dance's  design, 
the  face  and  the  hips.  The  emerald 
green  skirt,  quilted,  suggests  the 
solidity  so  characteristic  of  Manet's 
women.  The  tight  black  bodice 
accentuates  the  great  hips  of  the 
period.  And  the  small  black  bon- 
net, tied  under  the  chin,  makes  a 
frame  for  the  face  and  heightens 
its  color.  The  head  in  its  turn 
is  framed  by  a  neutral  gray  para- 
sol. The  pictorial  design  is  com- 
pleted by  bronze  leather  shoes 
and    white   cotton   stockings. 

The  dancer  flutters  to  and  fro, 
peering  down  the  vistas  of  the 
walk,  and  avoiding  the  green  iron 
chair  which  she  apparently  ex- 
pected to  find  occupied,  her  face  is 
of  a  bourgeois  prettiness,  rather 
hea\  \  in  its  pout  of  annoyance  at 
having  arrived  first.  There  is  no 
subtlety  in  pout,  the  feeling  is 
direct.  Finally,  the  iron  chair  is 
victorious.  The  dancer  sits, 
primly  raises  her  skirt,  and  opens 
her  copy  of  La  Vie  Parisienne. 
She  turns  the  pages  mechanically, 
her  attention  manifestly  riveted  on 
the  reaches  of  the  walk.  Her  face 
speaks  of  excitement  masked  by 
the  indifference  born  of  the 
technique  of  courtship.  But  each 
assumed  gesture  of  indifference  is 
assailed  by  one  of  doubt.  Several 
times  it  is  not  the  man.  She  goes 
on  turning  the  pages  mechanically, 
but  is  kept  turning  up  her  nose  in 
the  official  manner  at  strange  men, 
though  the  nose  turns  up  more 
slowly  each  time  and  the  eyes  be- 
come more  friendly.  Between  the 
footsteps  of  each  admiring  passerby 
the  face  is  eaten  more  and  more 
by  dejection.  But  when  a  man 
approaches  the  face  becomes  re- 
liant, assured  and  indifferent. 
Suddenly  the  man  is  caught  sight 
of,  self-possessed  the  dancer  opens 
her  parasol,  rolls  up  the  La  Vie 
and   composedly  greets  him. 

This  dance  takes  but  a  moment, 
its  movement  is  loping  but  direct. 
The  provincial  sophistication  of 
Paris  in  1880,  the  characteristic 
theatrically  rustic  flavor  of  a  Paris 
park,  is  miraculously  suggested  by 
the  broad  strokes  of  Miss  Enters' 
superb  miming.  Add  to  this  a 
perfect  summary  of  woman  at  a 
rendezvous. 

One  of  Miss  Enters'  talents  is 
her  ability  to  color  the  gestures  of 
her  dances  with  a  period's  charac- 
(Continucd  on  page  67) 


Danersk  Furniture 

An   interpretation   of  the  best 
in  Snarly  American  Uesien 


WE  take  it  as  an  axiom  that 
good  design  in  furniture 
must  be  based  on  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  past. 

As  an  architect  holds  to  the 
lines  and  proportions  of  a  cottage 
in  Brittany,  a  Long  Island  farm 
house,  or  one  of  the  mansions  by 
Mclntyre  or  Bullfinch,  and  yet 
produces  a  thoroughly  modern 
house  with  every  contrivance  for 
convenience — so  we  take  F.arly 
American  pieces  of  the  best  design, 
and  adapt  them  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  modern  homes. 

We  use  as  our  inspiration  early 
beds  of  maple,  quaint  chairs  and 


Cupboards,  a  rare  Sheraton  settee 
from  England,  and  refine  the  turn- 
ings, equip  them  with  modern 
springs  anil  mattresses,  tilt  the 
hacks  for  comfort,  put  in  trays  for 
silver,  upholster  with  deep  spring 
seats  and  cushions  of  softest  down. 

The  spirit  of  joinery  is  retained.  Every 
detail  ol  value  in  design  is  adhered  to.  By 
this  means  true  values  are  created. 

The  range  of  our  productions  includes 
groups  and  pieces  tor  all  the  important 
rooms  of  the  house. 

The  only  places  where  a  complete  dis- 
play of  Danersk  Furniture  may  he  seen 
are  listed  below. 

Call  now,  without  obligation  to  pur- 
chase. Immediate  delivery  can  be  made 
to  any  section  of  the  country. 


./  sun  room  couch,  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  useful  as  a 
day  bed.  Oval  maple  coffee 
table,  American  1600 


■aton  Settee  of  simple  dignity  and  comfort,  faithful  in  alt 
its  details  of  design  to  the  best  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Drop  leaf  coffee  table  of  painted  satin-wood  ($50) 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH   CORPORATION 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Oppo 


Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 


Chicago  Salesrooms:  315  Michigan  Avenue,  North 

Los  Angeles  Distributor:   2869  West  Seventh  Street 

Factories  in  New  England 
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Stained  floors  that 
keep  their  finish 

and  harmonize  with  the  woodwork 

in  your  home 

Stained  floors  raise  new  problems.  Aside  from  the  need 
for  a  flooring-wood  tough  enough  to  resist  moving  feet 
and  furniture,  you  need  a  wood  which  assures  perma- 
nence of  the  stain  itself. 

You  need  a  flooring  of  such  fine  fibre  and  delicate  grain 
that  the  stain  penetrates  evenly  and  harmonizes  with  the 
woodwork  in  your  home. 

Beech  and  Birch  are  therefore  winning  rapidly  increas- 
ing favor  for  stained  floors  in  addition  to  their  extensive 
use  in  their  beautiful  natural  colors,  when  waxed  or 
varnished.  They  possess  the  remarkable  hardness  of 
Maple,  combined  with  a  texture  which  makes  them 
most  easily  stained. 

New  floors  make  your  whole  home  new — at  less  than  the 
cost  of  new  carpets!  Ask  your  lumber  dealer  about 
^8-inch  Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  floorings;  they  can  be 
laid  right  over  old  floors  without  disturbing  doors  or 
baseboards.  All  the  delightful  color  harmonies  offered  by 
these  flooring  woods  become  yours  at  a  moderate  cost, 
in  your  present  home.  Write  for  "Color  Harmony  in 
Floors,"  "New  Floors  for  Old"  and  "The  Floors  for 
Your  Home."  These  booklets  will  be  furnished  free  on  request. 

Maple  Flooring  Manufacturers  Association 

1043  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Chicago 


Guaranteed  Floorings 


The  letters  MFMA  on  Maple,  Beech  or 
Birch  flooring  signify  that  the  flooring  is 
standardized  and  guaranteed  by  the  Maple 
Flooring  Manufacturers  Association,  whose 
members  must  attain  and  maintain  the 
highest  standards  of  manufacture  and  ad- 


here to  manufacturing  and  grading  rules 
which  economically  conserve  every  particle 
of  these  remarkable  woods.  This  trade- 
mark is  for  your  protec- 
tion. L,ook  for  it  on  the 
flooring  you  buy. 


MFMA 


Floor  with  Maple 

Beech  or  Birch  *■ 
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Native  Hard  Woods  of  Sterling  Worth 

( <  'ontinued  front  page  51) 


and   it   will    take  stains   in   a    way 
that    maple    will    not. 

In  this  respect  beech  is  like 
birch,  both  taking  stains  so  well 
that  their  own  attractive  natural 
characteristics  are  often  ovei 
looked.  Both  these  woods  take 
walnut  and  mahogany  stains  with 
the  utmost  effectiveness,  and  fur- 
niture makers  and  merchants  are 
to  he  congratulated  upon  a  new 
enlightenment  which  has  now 
outgrown  the  stupid  practice  of 
allowing  birch  furniture  to 
masquerade  as  walnut  or  mahog- 
any. The  mask  of  "imitation"  is 
off,  and  instead  of  being  counter- 


dinar}  care  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  building  materials 
the  methods  now  employ*  , 
the  mills  w  here  Mooring  of  tl 
beech  and  birch  is  manufactured 
are  not  only  rigorous  in  the  mat- 
ter ot  selecting  but  equallj 
ous  in  marking  the  various  grades 
Such  methods  reflect  a  definite 
pride  in  the  product  and  a  wish 
to  have  it  fairly  judged  In  the 
users  to  w  horn  it  1-  ottered.  And 
in  the  case  of  any  woods  this  in- 
sistence on  grades  is  ver\  impor- 
tant because  of  the  differences 
that  exist.  Certainly  woods  « 
inherently     fine    as     maple,     beech 


"  !                                                                 1 
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>/   beech   for  floors   is   interestingly  shown   in 
this  interior 


feits  both  beech  and  birch  are 
featured  under  their  true  names 
and  recognized  as  cabinet  woods 
of  high  excellence  in  their  own 
right.  The  terms  "walnut  fin- 
ish" and  "mahogany  finish"  are 
used  simply  to  designate  the 
color,  and  not  to  conceal  the 
identity  of  the  wood. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  stain- 
ing possibilities  of  birch  for  floors, 
either  in  depth  or  in  variety,  and 
its  service  qualities,  in  that  it  is 
closely  kindred  to  maple,  have  all 
combined  to  increase  its  popular- 
ity in  recent  years. 

Before  the  grading  and  mark- 
ing of  different  kinds  of  lumber, 
many  woods  are  unfairly  judged. 
"Seconds,"  "Thirds"  or  rejected 
stock  do  not  afford  a  fair  basis  on 
which  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
appearance  or  wearing  qualities 
of  any  wood — and  too  often  peo- 
ple did  not,  know  what  grade  they 
were  getting. 
In   the   present   age   of   extraor- 


and  birch  merit  the  care  that  is 
expended  on  their  production 
nowadays,  and  they  merit,  too,  the 
consideration  of  all  to  whom  the 
problem  of  floors  has  seemed  a 
difficult  one  to  solve,  whether  on 
the  score  of  appearance  or  service. 
Floors  constitute  too  important  a 
part  of  any  scheme  of  decoration 
and  count,  also,  too  much  in  the 
investment-value  of  a  house  to  be 
slighted  or  overlooked.  Persons 
who  are  about  to  build  or  remodel 
should  be  willing  to  exercise  as 
much  care  in  examining  the  quali- 
ties and  properties  of  different 
woods  suitable  for  flooring  as  the 
manufacturers  exercise  in  its  prep- 
aration and  marketing. 

We  are  rapidly  reaching  a  stage  , 
in  the  standardization,  grading.fW 
labelling  and  branding  of  building 
materials  where  caveat  emptor  is 
a  dead  letter,  and  where  anyone 
who  builds  inferior  materials  into 
his  house  has  only  himself  to 
blame. 
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Decorated  for  the 
Arts  in  Trade 
Exhibit  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  Yen*  City 


oArtistic  effects  newer  before  possible  at  so  little  cost! 


-with  KLEARFLAX  linen  rugs  and  carpets 


'It  is  not  what  you  spend  but  interior  textiles.  You  can  always 

what  you  choose  that  makes  tell  Klearflax  by  this  look 

your  home  artistic,"  say  sue*  and  feel  of  virgin  flax  rough' 

cessful  decorators.  ness. 


For  Instance,  you  can  now 
have  the  most  artistic  floor 
effects  without  extravagant  cost 
with  rugs  and  carpets  woven 
of  pure  linen — Klearflax! 

Because  Klearflax  is  all  linen, 
it  takes  color  beautifully. 
Beautiful  solid  tones  in  all 
shades;  interesting  Picwick 
color  mixtures  and  heathers; 
attractive  small  all'Overs  and 
stripes;  smart  bordered  effects. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
things  about  Klearflax  is  its  tex' 
ture.  It  blends  perfectly  with 
the  choice  of  modern  home 
decoration  for  a  rough  finish 
in  hangings,  upholstery  and  all 


And  wear?  Klearflax  has 
linen's  durability  and,  because 
it  is  reversible,  gives  even  more 
prolonged  wear.  It  is  moth- 
proof and  practically  burn- 
proof,  too. 

Another  thing  you  will 
appreciate — Klearflax  means  a 
cleaner  floor  covering.  Dirt 
does  not  become  embedded  in 
its  thick,  compact  body  but 
stays  on  the  surface.  With  sue- 
tion  sweeping  and  occasional 
brushing  to  remove  this,  you 
have  a  rug  always  fresh  and 
clean  all  through. 

Send  for  booklet  of  information 

We  have  an  interesting  book- 


Klearflax 


LINEN  RUGS  &  CARPETING 


let  of  information  about  Klear- 
flax,  showing  all  the  different 
colors  and  designs  in  color.  We 
will  gladly  send  it  to  you  free 
and  tell  you  where  you  can  see 
Klearflax.  Just  fill  out  coupon 
below.  The  Klearflax  Linen 
Looms,  Inc.,  Duluth,  Minnesota ; 
New  York,  Textile  Building, 
295  Fifth  Avenue. 

Note  these  very  moderate  prices 

Think  of  it — Klearflax  seamless 
rugs  in  all  the  lovely  linen  color' 
ings  and  patterns  at  these  prices ! 

9x12 $49.00 

8  x  10 38.00 

6  x    9 26.00 

4,6"x7,6" 16.50 

31  x6' 9.00 

27  x  54 5-oo 

Seamless  carpeting  in  any  of  above  widths 
and  any  length,  $4.10  per  square  yard. 


JromThe  Klearjlajc  Linen  Looms.  Inc. 

DULUTH. MINNESOTA 


The  Klearflax  Linen  Looms,  Inc. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

Please  send  me  free  your  booklet  of  infor- 
mation about   Klearflax   Linen   Rugs  and 

Street  

City 

A.  &  D— May 
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'<  Build  The  Nation    Securely  With  m 

The  Nations  Building  Stone 


\ 


5  TONE  walls  bring  to  a  home 
the  charm  of  old  forgotten  far' 
off  things  —  ivied  castles  of  other 
days,  and  dim  cathedrals  in  distant 
lands. 

Like  the  stone  used  in  these  storied 
walls,  Indiana  Limestone  will  im' 
part  to  your  home  the  same  old' 
time,  elusive  charm.  Its  mellow 
richness  of  coloring,  its  smoothness 
of  texture,  its  rugged  endurance 
will  make  of  your  home  a  citadel  of 
beauty  and  strength  that  will  live 
proudly  through  the  years. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  booklet,  "Distinctive 
Houses  of  Indiana  Limestone",  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request.  Address,  Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's 
Association,  Box  778,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


Interesting  Facts  About 

Indiana  Limestone 


T^umber  Two 
The  quarrying  of  Indiana  Lime- 
stone is  a  fascinating  spectacle, 
where  powerful  hydraulic  strip- 
ping machines  rip  off  the  top 
earth  like  autumn  leaves  before  a 
gale;  where  chanelling  machines 
with  mighty  thrusts  cut  great 
grooves  into  the  stone;  where 
huge  derricks, with  apparent  ease, 
lift  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
from  the  quarries.  When  opera- 
lions  are  in  full  swing,  the  coun- 
try-side around  Bedford  and 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  forms  a 
stupendous  stage  on  which  thou- 
sands of  visitors  each  year  wit- 
ness a  thrilling  display  of  engi- 
neering skill. 


Wm.  It.  Noll,  Residence, 


The  Immortal  Drama 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


to  its  enactment  are  grimaces,  ges- 
tures and  body  movements.  Of 
subtlety  and  suggestion  she  appears 
to  wot  not.  She  moves  through 
the  pantomime,  but  the  pantomime 
does  not  move  through  her.  She 
is  all  externals;  one  never  for  a 
moment  catches  the  heart  and  feel- 
ing of  her. 

The  art  of  pantomime,  alas,  is 
not  so  easy  as  Miss  Taylor  seems 
to  believe.  If  it  were,  the  moving 
pictures — those  plats  of  moron 
glace — would  be  bursting  with 
geniuses.  Pantomime  is  not  to  be 
achieved  simply  by  acting  with 
one's  mouth  shut.  It  calls  for  a 
technic  as  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  spoken  drama  as  the 
technic  of  piano  playing  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  trapeze  work. 


Gladys  Unger  has  cohfected  for 
the  use  of  Miss  Doris  Keane  an 
affair  called  "Starlight."  It  is  a 
play  that  shows  us  the  career  of 
an  actress  from  the  cradle  to  an 
inch  this  side  of  the  grave.  Its 
intrinsic  nature  is  thus  at  once 
plain  to  you.  These  pieces  are 
generally  pretty  much  of  a  sort. 
At  the  beginning  we  see  the  adult 
star  of  the  exhibit  somewhat  labori- 
ously prancing  hither  and  thither 
about  the  stage,  shaking  her  curly 
blonde  wig,  making  moues.  and 
otherwise  valiantly  endeavoring  to 
persuade  the  audience  that  what 
they  are  looking  at  is  a  wee  kiddie 
of  ten  or  twelve.  As  scene  chases 
scene,  we  then  behold  the  star 
going  through  the  familiar  reper- 
toire of  antics  involving  numerous 
intensely  amorous  swains,  theatri- 
cal managers,  playwrights  who  are 
on  the  point  of  committing  suicide 
because  she  will  not  play  their 
masterpieces,  etc.  And,  just  before 
hopping  into  a  yellow  taxi  and 
shouting,  'Anywhere  but  home, 
James!"  we  behold  the  star — now 
figged   out  as   a  venerable  grande 


dame — about  to  totter  off  the  stagg 
to  receive  the  tribute  of  an 
imaginary  audience. 

Miss  Unger  has  made  noting  ' 
of  these  bewhiskered  materials  in.it 
a  score  of  playwrights  have  not 
made  in  the  past.  The  thing  i irks 
on  as  familiarly  and  as  relentlessly 
as  a  clock.  Miss  Keane  is  not  too 
happ)  as  the  Aurelie  of  the  manu- 
script. 

"Loggerheads,"   by   Ralph   Oil-    i 
linan,  is  an  Irish  play.     It  is  not, 
however,  an  Irish  play  written  in 
Ireland.      It    is,    rather,    an    Irish 
play     written     within     sight     and    I 
sound   of   the   Broadway   theatres. 
It  is,  therefore  and  further,  less  an    i 
authentic  Irish  play  than  let  us  say 
a    Jules     Eckert    Goodman     play 
with  the  characters  named  Corny, 
Padna   and    Norah    and   with    the    j 
scene  shifted  from  Riverside  Drive    I 
to  the  village  of  Lahinch,  County    I 
Clare.     There    are   perhaps    many 
otherwise    good    folk    who    relish 
Irish   plays   of   this  species,   but   I    I 
regret  to  report  that  the  dramatic 
critic  of  Arts  and  Decoration  is 
not  among  them.     He  prefers  his    i 
Irish  plavs  directly  from   Ireland. 
*  *  * 

The  estimable  Ziegfeld  has  re- 
cently  given  us  a  new  version  of 
the  "Follies"   and   a  new  musical 
comedy,   "Louie   the   Fourteenth." 
Both    provide   excellent   entertain- 
ment of  an  appropriate  sort.    The     j 
comedian    of    the    former    exhibit,     I 
W.  C.  Fields,  is,  of  course,  greatly     i 
superior  to  Leon  Errol,  master  of     ' 
the    latter's    monkeyshine    depart-     | 
ment,  but  Ziegfeld  has  helped  out 
Errol  with  as  delightfully  beauti- 
ful   a   music   show    production    as 
New  York   has   seen.      Fields,    as 
you   know,   is  a  show   in   himself,     j 
But  even  so,  Ziegfeld  has  not  over- 
looked some  eminently  satisfactory     , 
further  embroidery.     The  result  is 
a   "Follies"  twice   as  good   as  the     I 
directly  antecedent  one. 


The  Three  Emperors  of  Broadway 


(Continued  from  page  48) 


or  the  missing  beat  of  buck  and 
wing  shuffle  dancers,  of  plantation 
days  background,  plus  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  present  negro  move- 
ment in  the  theatres  throughout  the 
Northern  States,  the  sensitive 
musical  and  rhythmic  perceptions 
of  these  men  of  Russian  and  Polish 
birth  would  inevitably  be  power- 
fully attracted.  With  the  ensuing 
paradox  that  all  the  best  American 
jazz  music  today  is  written  by 
semi-Russian,  Polish  and  American 
Semetics,  and  no  black  primitive 
awakening  in  our  colored  popula- 
tion can  be  at  all  drawn  from  to 
give  our  lesser  or  localized  ex- 
ponents of  their  own  jungle  art, 
which  we  have  now  nationally 
taken  unto  ourselves  as  being  the 
typically  colorful  humorous  outlet 
of  the  entire  American  continent  in 
music. 

In   the   golden    opportunity   for 
popular  writers  to  base  their  har- 


monic themes  upon  a  more  serious 
plane,  as  told  by  the  hopeful  prom- 
ise held  out  of  jazz  opera  given  a 
possible  production  during  the 
course  of  this  coming  year  by  the 
stimulus  of  Mr.  Otto  Kahn, 
musical  director  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  Company,  whose  inter- 
est in  such  an  enterprise  will  pre- 
cipitate a  long-felt  though  faint 
movement  in  this  direction.  So  far 
a  greater  effort  in  this  field,  the 
chance  is  given  to  these  three  men 
as  the  outstanding  experts  and  to 
other  jazz  writers  of  today  to  reg- 
ister their  musical  originality  in  a 
higher,  fuller  form. 

Who  will  achieve  this  initial 
step  and  win  the  golden  oppo^J 
tunity  that  awaits  the  creator  of 
this  first  American  jazz  opera? 
Will  it  be  Kern,  Berlin  or  Gersh- 
win who  will  succeed  in  registering 
their  rhythms  and  basic  themes  up- 
( Continued  on  page  72) 
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Dance  — "Promenade*" 

I  Continued  from  pat 
ter.  Her  "Moyen  Age"  dance  is 
a  rendition  of  the  manner  of  the 
Italian  primitive  painters  and  mu- 
sicians. The  costume  is  the  bright 
\  jpiillion  of  the  paintings,  tightly 
laced  and  gloving  the  hips,  with 
flowing  sleeves  and  skirt.  The 
postures  are  the  stylicized  pietistic 
ones,  the  face  is  the  inevitable 
Madonna  mask,  which,  with  Miss 
Enters'  aid,  is  slightly  ribald  and 
lecherous,  —  a  little  of  Boccacio's 
middle  ages,  so  to  say,  written  into 
the  Madonna  mask.  The  gilt 
crown  on  Miss  Enters'  head  is 
aware  of  the  music  of  Fresco- 
baldi,  and  the  clear  Hat  light  (used 
by  the  primitives)  gives  the  whole 
design  a  touch  of  subdued  flame. 

The  "Viennese  Waltz"  on  the 
other  hand  is  just  waltz.  True, 
the  costume  of  pink  velvet,  cream 
lace  and  a  full  bodice  ornamented 
with  flowers,  a  chandelier's  crys- 
tal ballroom  light,  and  Johann 
Strauss's  "Geschichten  aus  dem 
Wiener  Wald"  is  redolent  of  the 
combined  odors  of  Vienna's  sum- 
mer nights,  and  the  red  plush  bou- 
doirs celebrated  by  the  Schnitzler 
who  wrote  "Reigen."  But  never- 
theless it  is  just  pure  waltz  as  Miss 
Enters  dances  it.  All  the  excite- 
ment, heat,  pant,  breath  and 
dream  of  the  waltz  is  enacted. 
Miss  Enters  makes  one  feel  the 
breathing  quality  of  the  waltz, 
and  ranges  from  the  climatic 
swoon  back  into  the  rough  peasant 
interludes  of  the  Viennese  waltz. 
All  the  foregoing  dances  are 
painted  with  sophistication,  but 
the  "Contre"  dance  is  simply  that, 
a  country  dance,  with  music  writ- 
Jen  by  the  great  composer  of  dance 
music,  Beethoven.  It  is,  inci- 
dently.  Miss  Enters'  only  bare- 
foot dance.  But  she  wears  no 
draperies.  Her  dress  is  of  stiff 
yellow  calico  with  a  small  flower 
pattern,  which  makes  her  skin 
seem  brown,  as  though  burned  by 
the  sun.  A  red  ribbon  is  entangled 
in  the  long  uncombed  hair,  which 
swings  with  the  dance.  When  the 
dance  reaches  the  crescendo  height 
characteristic  of  all  folk  dances, 
the  lifted  revolving  dress  discloses 
virginal  white  drawers  with  pre- 
tentious home  made  lace.  The 
dance  is  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
and  its  odor  is  of  new  mown  hay. 
The  strength  of  the  peasant 
woman  is  in  it,  and  all  her 
humorous  rather  animal  simplicity. 
I  have  described  the  outlines 
of  only  a  few  of  Miss  Enters' 
dances.  I  could  not  hope  to  give 
a  detailed  transcription  of  each 
dance  even  though  I  thought  it 
necessary.  For  they  are  so  fluid 
as  to  deny  adjectives.  Xot  that 
they  are  .in  any  way  esoteric.  Any 
of  her  dances  could,  I  believe,  be 
squeezed  between  the  trained  seal 
and  a  "blues"  artiste  and  "go  over 
|g."  Yvette  Guilbert  is  the  only 
artist  I  can  think  of  to  suggest 
Miss  Enters'  style  —  and  what 
Miss  Enters'  last  concert  audi- 
ence realized,  that  Miss  Enters  is 
an  artist,  that  she  uses  her  body 
as  though  it  were  an  orchestra. 
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Creating  a  Home  as  a  Decorator  Sees  It 

(Continued  from  page  3 1) 


who  nevertheless  feels  the  need 
of  trained  judgment  in  selecting 
the  furniture  and  decorations 
with  which  she  expects,  quite  pos- 
sibly, to  spenrj  the  greater  part  of 
her  life. 

The  decorator's  problem, 
briefly,  is  to  find  the  antique 
pieces  and  hangings  which  not 
only  meet  decided  personal  pref- 
erences, but  also  harmonize  with 
the  architectural  plan,  and  .  en- 
hance the  beauty  and  homelike, 
liveable  qualities  of  the  home.  To 
know    just  what  the  young  house- 


teat  u  re — are    of    rich,    sturdy    oak. 

The  hardware  employed — bolts, 
hinges,  lighting  fixtures,  etc.,  »m> 
deserves  weighty  consideration. 
The  lighting  fixtures  in  each  room 
were  chosen  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  the  wrought  iron  handles 
of  unique  design — used  both  for 
doors  and  windows — are  charming 
little  decorative  details  which  add 
materially  to  the  beauty  and  Rnistj 
of  the  whole. 

Hut  turning  from  the  general  to 
the  particular,  we  enter  first  the 
reception    hall,    always    important 


A  detail  of  the  dining  room  in  the  Steiner  home.     Against  the  wall  is 

a  fine  old  Italian  Renaissance  cabinet,  and  the  table  is  modern  from 

an   old   design 


wife  has  in  mind,  to  sense  that 
especial  form  of  beauty  toward 
which  she  aspires,  so  that  her 
home  may  be  a  real  and  lasting 
background  for  her  personality — 
these  things  are  not  always  easy 
to  accomplish.  Yet  with  time 
and  forethought,  a  home  of  real 
beauty  and  distinction,  such  as 
this  one,  may  be  evolved. 

The  art  of  the  decorator,  also, 
is  supplementary  to,  and  largely 
dependent  en,  that  of  the  archi- 
tect. Certain  fundamental  fea- 
tures— possibilities  of  vista,  door- 
ways, windows,  woodwork,  etc., 
form  the  basis  upon  which  he 
builds.  If  the  windows  in  a  room 
are  rightly  spaced  and  well  lo- 
cated, with  the  proper  treatment 
they  may  themselves  be  made  a 
decorative  feature  of  no  little  im- 
portance. In  this  house  the  many 
well  placed  windows,  letting  in  a 
wealth  of  air  and  sunlight,  and 
allowing  for  the  correct  place- 
ment of  furniture,  might  be  said 
to  furnish  the  keynote  of  the  dec- 
orative scheme. 

Woodwork  is  also  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  in  this  instance 
the  architect  (Alexander  T.  Saxe) 
was  especially  happy  in  his  choice 
of  natural  cypress,  which  har- 
monizes well  with  the  old  woods 
of  antique  furniture.  This  wood 
was  used  almost  throughout,  al- 
though the  massive  beams  of  the 
living  room — actually  a  structural 


as  an  introduction  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  home.  Houses,  no 
less  than  people,  make  no  mistake 
in  "putting  a  best  foot  forward." 

Through  an  oaken  Elizabethan 
doorway,  over  which  hangs  a  pic- 
turesque wrought  iron  lantern, 
one  steps  into  a  wide  hallway,  de- 
signed with  its  glimpse  of  fire- 
place and  living  room  beyond,  to 
put  a  guest  immediately  at  his  ease. 
The  walls  here — indeed  through- 
out the  house — are  finished  in 
rough  sand  colored  plaster,  which 
in  this  instance  furnishes  a  de- 
lightful contrast  to  the  soft  rich 
brown  rug. 

A  small  Italian  chest  of  draw- 
ers of  good  design,  surmounted  by 
a  William  and  Mary  oysterwood 
mirror,  is  a  decorative  and  useful 
feature,  complemented  on  one  side 
by  a  small  Italian  table,  and  on 
the  other  by  an  inviting  Italian 
armchair,  upholstered  in  16th 
century  velvet. 

Hangings  of  printed  linen,  gay 
with  blue,  rose  and  yellow  flowers 
of  a  background  of  rich  brown, 
lend  a  lively  note  which  relieves 
the  room  of  any  hint  of  austerity. 
Two  Italian  chairs  upholstered  itf,  J. 
old  blue  reflect  the  blue  in  thesY  ' 
hangings,  reflected  also  in  the 
colors  of  a  quaint  bowl  of  the 
Ming  period. 

A  single   step   leads   down   into 
the    living    room,    an     apartment 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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and  Knockouts,  too! 


Nothing  compares  with  an  open  roadster  for 
smartness  and  dash.  For  years  everybody  has 
wanted  one.  But  the  seating  capacity  has  kept 
many  back. 

Now  Moon  with  this  new  design  presents 
something  entirely  novel,  chic  and  practical — 
a  front  seat  wide  enough  to  hold  three  and  a 
concealed  rumble  seat  to  hold  two  more. 

The  new  Moon  engine  has  been  especially  de- 
signed for  modern  road  conditions.  Today 
you  find  hard  fast  roads  everywhere.  They 
mean  higher  speeds  and  longer  periods. 

With  Moon's  new  type  pressure  lubrication, 
and  with  the  Moon  counterbalanced  crank- 
shaft and  four  big  main  bearings,  you  can  hold 
your  speedometer  at  50  to  60  —  or  better,  if 
you  dare  —  without  vibration. 

At  the  same  time  Moon  cars  are  also  designed 
to  meet  modern  metropolitan  usage.  Women 


just  love  to  drive  this  car.  With  Moon's  spe- 
cially designed  steering  gear  all  that  is  needed 
is  a  small  space  at  the  curb  and  an  easy  twirl 
of  one  hand  to  park  and  impark. 

There  is  a  roomy  compartment  in  the  rear 
deck  for  golf  clubs,  guns,  bags,  what-you-will. 
Men  and  women  will  find  this  an  ideal  utility 
as  well  as  a  sport  car. 

The  Cabriolet  is  the  same  new  idea  in  a  closed 
roadster.  With  a  rear  window  and  seating 
arrangement  that  for  the  first  time  allows  real 
sociability  between  all  five  passengers.       jMm 

These  cars  fairly  ooze  distinction.  You  will 
thrill  to  their  looks — and  even  more  so  to  the 
marked  superiority  of  their  road  performance. 

And  as  for  value  you  will  find  them  incompa- 
rable at  their  respective  prices.  See  them  to- 
day and  prove  what  we  say. 


The  Cabriolet  as  well  as  the 
Roadster  has  the  disappearing 
rumble  seat;  also  latest  one  piece 
ventilating  windshield,  bright 
finish  black  leather  top,  brown 
striped  mohair  upholstery  to 
match  the  two-tone  tan  finish, 
new  instrument  board  and 
patented  rear  window  regulator. 


All  Moon  cars  have  six  cylinders, 
4-wheel  hydraulic  brakes,  balloon 
tires,  patented  easy  parking  steer- 
ing  gear,  Duco  finish.  Priced  from 
$1295  f.o.b.  St.  Louis  and  upwards. 
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planned  to  give  the  quiet  repose 
of  a  library  rather  than  the  formal 
note  of  a  drawing  room.  Tall, 
built-in  book,  cases  flanking  the 
old  English  fireplace,  rich  and 
somewhat  sombre  terra  cotta  vel- 
vet hangings,  the  large  Persian 
rug  in  deep  blues  and  yellows, 
were  all  chosen  with  a  view  to 
enhancing  this  atmosphere  of  calm 
and   repose. 

The  windows,  of  which  there 
are  seven  in  the  room,  deserve  per- 
haps a  word  of  especial  mention. 
Here,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
house,  no  shades  are  used,  but  in- 
ner curtains  of  English  casement 
cloth  which  when  drawn  aside 
permit  the  easy  entrance  of  light 
and  air.  The  wrought  iron  curtain 
poles  used  here  and  in  the  recep- 
tion hall,  were  designed  especially 
to  carry  out  the  decorative  scheme. 
For  this  room  a  number  of  in- 
teresting old  pieces  were  selected 
— notably  a  delightful  little  Italian 
16th  century  octagonal  table,  and 
an  inlaid  Spanish  cabinet,  very  use- 
ful as  well  as  ornamental,  which 
rests  on  a  fine  old  Spanish  table. 
Two  comfortable  armchairs, 
one  a  wing  chair  upholstered  in 
crewel  work — the  other  a  modern 
easy  chair  of  old  red  morocco 
leather;  a  quaint  Jacobean  stool;  a 
William  and  Mary  sofa;  and 
charming  little  gate  leg  table, 
form  a  comfortable  and  hospitable 
group  around  the  fire.  An  ar- 
rangement, that  is  deservedly 
popular,  because  it  centers  around 
the  fireplace,  and  lends  to  that 
fundamental  feature  the  impor- 
tance it  deserves. 

For  incidental  decorations  we 
have  a  ship's  model  in  the  form 
of  a  Spanish  galleon,  appropriate 
on  the  Spanish  cabinet ;  a  charm- 
ing tapestry  fire  screen;  two 
simple  table  lamps,  converted 
from  old  Chinese  bronzes  and  a 
piece  of  blue  pottery  which  car- 
ries the  eye  from  rug  to  fireplace. 
The  dining  room  —  a  bright, 
cheery  room  with  southern  ex- 
posure— finds  the  key  note  of  its 
color  scheme  in  the  large  rug — an 
interesting  khanbah  in  blue,  yel- 
low and  ecru,  made  on  the  bor- 
derland of  India  and  Persia.  This 
rug  catches  and  reflects  the  sun- 
light streaming  in  through  broad 
windows,  as  do  the  rich  yellow 
brocade  hangings.  An  fine  old 
Italian  Renaissance  cabinet,  an 
antique  Brittany  sideboard  and 
serving  table,  lend  the  dignity  of 
age  without  detracting  from  this 
cheerful  atmosphere.  The  chairs, 
reproductions  of  old  Tuscany 
pieces,  are  upholstered  in  blue  vel- 
vet brocade,  with  a  touch  of  gold 
showing  through  to  harmonize 
with  the  gold  of  the  rug,  and  the 
table  is  also  of  modern  workman- 
ship from  old  designs. 

The  gay  lighting  fixtures, 
wrought  iron  and  wood  painted 
in  the  softest  colors,  with  tiny 
porcelain  flowers  and  crystals;  a 
ginger    jar    of    the    Yung    Ching 
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dynasty;  a  bright  flower  painting; 
and  two  iron  stands  with  gro\\4fig 
ivy  contribute  most  charming  de- 
tail. 

The  breakfast  room  adjoining 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  fea- 
tures of  the  home.  Here  the 
hangings  are  of  blue  silk,  of  rough 
texture,  with  valances  of  golden 
antique  glazed  chintz.  This  ma- 
terial is  also  used  for  the  uphol- 
stery of  several  comfortable  chairs. 
Two  console  tables  in  blue  enamel 
with  beechwood  tops,  which  when 
not  in  use  serve  to  cover  the 
necessary  radiators,  join  to  make 
a  breakfast  table  just  the  right 
size  for  two  when  desired. 

The  master's  bedroom,  a  large 
sunny  room  above  the  dining 
room,  takes  its  character  from  the 
many  casement  windows,  which 
provide  an  interesting  problem.  A 
wooden  cornice  is  used  effectively, 
from  which  hangs  a  valance  and 
long  draperies  of  rose  and  ecru 
Toile  de  Jouy,  with  inner  cur- 
tains of  ecru  wool  casement  cloth. 
The  Toile  de  Jouy  is  also  used  ef- 
fectively for  the  upholstery  of  a 
comfortable  Brittany  armchair, 
and  its  principal  motif  is  ap- 
pliqued  on  the  bedspreads. 

An  antique  Spanish  marquetry 
commode,  suggesting  Louis  15th 
influence,  with  a  mirror  of  har- 
monious design,  takes  the  place  of  J 
the  ubiquitous  bureau ;  an  antique 
Louis  15th  desk,  with  concealed 
spring  and  secret  compartments, 
is  a  suitable  companion  piece;  and 
a  graceful  table  enhances  the  com- 
fortable, cosy  atmosphere. 

A  chaise  longue  in  ecru — gay 
with  bright  colored  French  em- 
broidery, several  interesting  old 
Brittany  chairs,  a  modern  cabi- 
net, very  useful  with  its  sliding 
trays,  and  beds  designed  to  har- 
monize with  the  antique  pieces, 
complete  the  furnishings,  with  the 
exception  of  a  unique  waste  bas- 
ket, naively  decorated  with  a  map 
of  South  America. 

In  the  dressing  room  adjoining 
the  decorative  scheme  centers 
around  a  charming  little  French 
day  bed,  painted  a  soft  gray  green 
and  upholstered  with  old  chintz. 
Two  other  antique  pieces  were 
used — a  dainty  Italian  commode, 
and  an  old  French  poudreuse, 
which  serves  admirably  for  mi- 
lady's dressing  table.  The  lamps 
were  selected  with  care — an  old 
pewter  vase  furnishing  the  base 
for  one,  with  appropriate  shade ; 
the  other  a  small  floor  lamp,  with 
adjustable  shade — a  practical  fea- 
ture insuring  good  light  at  any 
angle.  This  little  room — and  in- 
deed the  whole  house — illustrates 
the  possibilities  of  combining  olg'  * 
and  new,  without  discord  and 
without  loss  of  charm,  and  em- 
phasizes possibly  the  desirability  of 
utilizing  a  certain  number  of  old 
pieces  to  give  a  home  an  appear- 
ance of  being  lived  in  while  in  no 
way  revealing  the  professional 
hand. 
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EMINDFUL  of  the  brave  days  when  straining 
tea  fleets  raced  home  from  the  long  China  voy- 
age, is  this  group  in  selected  American  maple. 
In  many  a  New  England  homestead  of  that 
day  stood  such  inheritance  from  stern  Pilgrim  fore- 
bears. All  America  is  now  heir  to  these  gallant 
traditions. 

The  "Cranston"  Suite  shown,  couples  with  its 
quaint  charm  a  rare  adaptability.  Whether  for 
sunroom  or  hall,  for  a  splash  of  color  in  the  living 
room,  or,  added  to  a  maple  gate  leg  table  delight- 
fully to  furnish  a  dining  place,  these  pieces  are 
thoroughly  appropriate. 

This  group  and  other  delightful  Elgin  A.  Simonds 
productions  are  shown  by  Dealers  of  Distinction 
everywhere.     Write  for  the  names  of  the  nearest. 


THE  ELGIN  A.  SIMONDS  COMPANY 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Serviceable,  Beautiful  Lanterns 

ADAPTABLE  TO  ALMOST  ANY  SURROUNDINGS 

We  are  sole  agents  for  these  lanterns.  Lead  frame, 
hand  etched,  glass  panels.  Q[  Immediate  delivery  upon 
receipt  of  remittance,  express  prepaid. 

A.    WERTHEIM,    inc. 

534  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


"BEST" 

COLORED  PENCILS 


mm 

colors 

Made  especially  for 
artists.  A  wide 
variety  of  colors. 
Easily  sharpened. 
Strong,  yet  smooth 
and  soft. 


Dixon     Best     Colored  Pencils  are  used  by  leading  artists  and  are  considered 

the  best  colored  pencils  made.  Von  can  buy  then,  in  assortments  of  7.  12  and 
24.  1  hey  arc  smooth  as  silk— true  to  color— responsive.  Equally  important, 
they   stand    unusual    pressure   without   breaking.      Note    the    wide    variety   of 


colors  listed  below 
Lake  Rep  Violet 
Cabmine  Purple 

Vermilion       Daee  Blce 
Pink  Set  Hue 


Azure  Bue 
Indigo  Blce 
iiaiik  Green 
Lic.ht  Green 


Oranc.e  Sepia 

Terra  i'otta  Black 

BniNT  Ochre  Gray 

Dark  Brown  WHITE 


Where  the  Garden  Creeps  Over  the  House 
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within  their  homes  and  small  walls 
as  much  of  the  beauties  of  life  as 

possible  and  to  securely  surround 
it  with  privacy  have  chosen  the 
patio  or  inher  garden.  Some- 
times there  are  as  many  as  three 
of  them,  but  usuallj  two,  how- 
ever. The  house  on  the  outside  is 
very  simple  and  gives  hut  little 
intimation  to  the  passer-by  of  the 
elaborateness  of  the  interior.  The 
windows  are  grille,  iron  or  wood, 
and  the  large  iron  grille  door  at 
the  entrance  permits  you  a  glimpse 
of  the  first  patio.  I  am  giving 
here  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
not  too  elaborate  examples  of  the 
old  Spanish  Colonial  types  to  be 
found  in  South  America,  The 
Prado.  This  belongs  to  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Peru — the 
family  of  the  Prado.  The  first 
patio  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery 
which  leads  into  the  lesser  impor- 
tant sleeping  quarters.  This  gal- 
lery is  covered  with  flowering 
vines  of  every  conceivable  color, 
and  heavy  with  scented  blooms. 
This  first  court  or  patio  is  paved 
iti  a  most  unusual  manner,  squares 
of  pure  white  marble  are  alter- 
nately spaced  with  squares  of  peb- 
bles of  a  very  large  size,  which  for 
years  and  years  have  been  painted 
black,  and  make  an  amazingly  in- 
teresting contrast  with  their  rough 
texture  to  those  of  the  white  mar- 
hie  which  is  bleached  pure  white 
by  the  sun.  The  borders  of  the 
garden  plots  thickly  planted  with 
magnolia  and  heavily  scented  flow- 
ering shrubs  are  of  narrow,  low- 
clipped  box,  while  the  doors,  bal- 
lustrades  and  woodwork  of  the 
balcony  are  of  the  most  beautiful 


turned  and  polished  wood,  almost 
black,  exquisitelj  fine  in  desfeg. 
You  pass  through  the  first  patio 
shown  here  through  a  large  grille 
door  to  a  long  drawing-room, 
which  leads  you  into  the  inner 
patio,  which  is  the  more  intimate 
portion  of  the  house,  the  more  for- 
mal entertaining  rooms  of  the 
Prado.  These  were  all  on  the  first 
tloor,  while  the  bedrooms  open  out 
on  the  grilled  balcony  which 
looked  down  on  the  fountain 
splashing  patio.  Here  is  their  hid- 
den delight,  so  as  to  speak.  Due 
to  the  absence  of  rain  in  Peru, 
they  hang  beautiful  bits  of  brocade 
and  hangings  over  these  balus- 
trades. Here  they  sit  and  watch 
the  water  splashing  in  the  pool  and 
the  bright  plumaged  birds  that 
live  in  the  branches  of  the  trees 
and  revel  in  the  delight  of  the 
heavily  scented  flowers,  which 
bloom  all  year  around  in  Peru. 
What  we  count  as  seasons,  do  not 
exist  in  that  country.  The  calla 
lily  blooms  beside  tall  bushes  of 
heliotrope  and  the  iris,  white  and 
pure,  stands  bravely  beside  the 
chrysanthemum,  the  bougainvillea. 
with  its  rich  purple  and  red  bloom, 
looks  down  from  the  balcony  up<  n 
the  tulip  tree  and  mimosa  with 
its  lace-like  leaves  and  yellow- 
blossom,  and  they  in  turn  smile  at 
the  poeticus  and  snap-dragon. 
Even  the  roses  have  changed  their 
color,  to  be  sure  artificially,  to 
blue  and  copper  red  and  you  real- 
ize what  pleasure  the  occupants 
have  in  keeping  the  outside  world 
from  a  glimpse  of  their  hidden 
delight  dreaming  life  away  on 
their  vine-covered   balconies. 


The  Three  Emperors  of  Broadway 
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on  a  wider  plane,  or  the  American 
composer,  John  Alden  Carpenter, 
of  greater  orchestral  dimensions, 
who  will  further  carry  out  his  in- 
itial efforts  in  this  line?  Who  will 
win  in  this  great  contest,  and 
whom  shall  we  recognize  as  the 
budding  genius  whose  richness  of 
harmonization  has  created  a 
greater  and  more  recognized  field 
for  our  national  American  jazz 
music  background? 

But,  the  hue  and  cry  today  by 
all  composers  is  not  the  hardness 
of  their  own  tonal  or  harmonic 
labors,  but  the  paucity  of  material 
supplied  them  as  possible  operatic 
synopsis.  If  there  is  not  a  good 
plot  offered  in  subject-matter  for 
operatic  themes,  or  sufficiently 
colorful  to  lend  humor  or  pathos, 
or  some  really  human  appeal,  in 
story,  what  can  the  composer  do 
to    find    a    fitting    vehicle    for    his 


expression.  The  synchronizing  of 
modern  idealistic  subject-matter  in 
a  plot,  with  modern  musical  jazz 
upon  a  fuller  harmonic  basis  will 
be  the  interesting  development  we 
shall  await  from  artists  absorbed 
in  the  scope  of  jazz  composition. 

And  to  this  end,  too,  comes  be- 
fore us  the  question  of  our  future 
course,   musically   and   artistically. 

What  will  we  in  America  evolve 
as  a  nation  still  remains  the  eternal 
riddle — a  race  that  is  steel  ridden, 
armour-plated,  built  as  the  modern 
gargantuan  colossus  astride  the 
vitality  of  our  material  youth?  Or 
a  giant  and  growing  t  imaginative 
people,  wide-eyed,  alert  and  crea- 
tive in  keenness  of  brain,  sharpened 
by  hard  contacts  of  life,  but  so 
highly  tuned  that  every  vibration 
is  taut  for  the  musical  and  artistic 
development  we  await  from  our 
growing  aesthetic  contribution. 
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FARMER 


HAT  artistic  beauty  is  often 
.  independent  of  costliness  is 
illustrated  in  the  lovely  Repro- 
ductions of  Old  Lamps  at  the 
Farmer  establishment.  The 
exquisite  colors  and  shapes  of 
the  porcelains— exotic  forms  of 
Chinese  art  and  life— are  com- 
plemented with  hand-made 
shades  and  chiselled  bases,  in 
the  delicate  harmony  of  line 
and  tone  for  which  Farmer  is 
noted.  The  range  of  prices  is 
exceptionally  moderate  —  espe- 
cially in  comparison  with  crea- 
tions of  similar  quality— and,  in 
addition,  there  is  the  perfected 
workmanship,  the  true  artistry 
which  marks  each  Farmer  Lamp 
with  individual  distinction. 


Chinese  oAntiques  and  oArts, 
Lamps  and  Shades 


€btoarti  3.  Jf  armer, 

16  €aat  56*  Street 
Mtto  |9orfe 
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EARLY 

CHINESE 
ART 

Paintings,  Potteries,  Stone  Sculpture,  Jades 

OPENING  EXHIBIT 
MAY  1ST 

REMOVED  FROM  707   5™  AVE. 
TO 

3  AND  5  EAST  54™  ST. 

JAN    KLEYKAMP 
GALLERIES 


The  Challenge  of  the  Klauder  Tower 


Drop  all  waste 
here— then 
FORGET  it! 


Banish  Housework9 s 

Qreatest  Drudgery! 

WASTE  and  garbage  disposal,  with  its  count- 
less trips  to  garbage  can,  rubbish  pile  or  fur- 
nace, will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  when  the  time-tried 
Kernerator  is  included  in  the  plans  for  your  home! 
(It   cannot   be  installed  once  the  house  is  built). 

— and  No  Upkeep  Cost! 

First  cost  is  very  moderate— and  that's  the  last  cost,  for  the 
Kernerator  uses  no  fuel  whatever.  Just  drop  all  garbage 
sweepings,  tin  cans,  papers,  magazines,  rubb.sh,  broken  glass 
and  the  like— into  the  handy  hopper  door  right  there  in  the 
kitchen-then  FORGET  it.  An  occasional  lighting  is  all 
that  s  necessary.  Metallic  objects  (tin  cans  and  the  like)  are 
flame-sterilized  for  removal  with  the  ashes. 

Ask your  architect  or  contractor—they  know 
and  recommend  the  Kernerator — or  write 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  COMPANY 

1072  Chestnut  St.  K 


II 


Here  is  a  typical  K 
ator  installation.  Ii 
no   more    than    a 
radio  set  and  you  get  rid 
of  the  garbage  nuisance 


signally  is  something  that  all  the 
architects  of  all  times  struggled 
for  and  that  is-  the  expression  in 
mass  and  form  of  the  spirit  of 
place,  people  cults  (religions)  and 
institutions.  It  is  no  accident, 
therefore,  that  few  men  have  given 
more  thought  to  the  expression  of 
collegiate  institutions  than  the 
man  who  designed  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  Tower,  not  merely 
as  a  companion-piece  to  all  the 
famous  collegiate  towers  that  have 
charmed  mankind,  not  forgetting 
the  Magdalene  Tower  at  Oxford, 
the  father  of  them  all,  which  rose 
into  the  misty  air  of  England 
about  the  time  that  Columbus 
was  crossing  trie  Atlantic,  but  as 
something  absolutely  complete  in 
itself  to  express  Pittsburgh  and 
its  scholastic  life.  So  when  it 
came  to  a  question  of  a  tower 
being  the  University,  as  it  were, 
and  an  entire  university  enhoused 
in  a  tower  in  every  physical  and 
spiritual  sense,  Mr.  Klauder  came 
to  the  solution  of  the  idea  abso- 
lutely fit  and  ready  to  express  it. 
And  the  beauty  of  his  tower  plus 
its  enormous  practicality  is  the 
great  lesson  of  this  particular 
building.  Its  details  of  fifty-two 
stories,  its  height  of  seven  hundred 
feet,  which  is  an  important  detail, 
but  which  if  necessary  might  be 
made  eight  hundred,  its  extremely 
beautiful  effects  by  which  the  ap- 
pressed  wings,  "stepping  stones" 
in  every  best  sense  of  the  words 
"to  higher  things,"  carry  up  the 
lines  to  the  very  last  thrust  of  the 
uppermost  pinnacle,  a  conception 
which  the  architect  admits  he  got 
from  the  ascending  music  of  the 
magic  fire  episode  in  Die  Walkure, 
a  return  once  more  to  the 
flamboyant  style  in  essence  if  not 
in  detail  more  than  justified  by 
its  success,  are  all  things  that  one 
might  go  into  intimately.  And 
then  there  is  the  admirable  ground 
plan  by  which  the  straight  tower 
rises  out  of  a  clustered  garth  of 
cloistered  buildings,  four  stories  in 
height,  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  square,  and  covering 
one  and  three-quarter  acres  in  ex- 
tent, quite  an  imposing  and  re- 
spectable "group  of  college  build- 
ings" to  begin  with. 

But  all  these  utilities  and  in- 
genuities pale  before  the  great  fact 
of  the  overwhelming  effect  on 
the  imagination  of  this  conception 
of  a  university  building  as  a  tower. 
And  in  agreeing  about  it  both  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  and 
the  architect  have  almost  re- 
vealed what  they  are  up  to  and 
what  they  have  planned.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Chancellor  has 
been  spread  country-wide  for  this 
magnificent  thing  which  is  to  rise 
above  the  mirk  and  mists  of 
Pittsburgh,  physically  and  sym- 
bolically.    And    the    unequal    en- 
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thusiasm   of  the  architect    for   the 


poesy  of  his  idea,  like  the  true  I 
artist  that  he  is,  is  by  no  me  a  ft 
affected  by  the  fact  that  every- 
thing has  been  worked  out  with 
the  greatest  engineering  prac- 
ticality in  the  matter  of  classroom 
and  laboratory  accommodations 
and  with  an  auditorium  seating 
twelve  hundred  and  assembly 
rooms  for  five  hundred  in  the 
cloistered  garth  that,  like  some 
extraordinarily  beautiful  corral, 
carries  the  eye  from  sky-height  to 
the  ground,  not  unlike  the  way  in 
which  the  low  walls  in  the  East 
stretch  endlessly  around  in  hori- 
zontal profusion  and  contrast  with 
the  minarets  that  cut  the  sky  in 
seemingly  dizzy  heights  above 
them.  The  public,  and  especially 
the  school  and  collegiate  public  of 
the  country,  and  that  means 
everyone,  since  even  the  common 
public  school  buildings  are  now 
truly  the  peoples'  palaces,  it  is 
true,  is  interested  in  all  of  these 
details,  just  as  they  are  interested 
in  the  fact  that  specialists  are 
pointing  out  the  value  of  the  tow- 
ers that  rise  into  the  upper  levels 
as  a  matter  of  health,  growing 
out  of  the  possession  of  pure  air 
and  sunshine  and  the  absolute 
abandonment  of  all  gloom  and  con- 
finement in  the  outlook.  For,  as 
is    very    plain    from    the    reaction  j 

everywhere,  this  latest  challenge 
of  American  architecture  has  tri- 
umphed as  it  ought  to  and  as  its 
creator  intended,  by  reason  of  its 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  and 
when  architecture  does  this  it  has 
in  connection  with  its  utilities 
performed  greatest  service  to  man- 
kind.    It  can  go  no  further. 

The  Klauder  tower  therefore 
meeting  the  supreme  test  takes  its 
place  at  once  with  all  those  great 
works  that  have  fixed  the  imagi- 
nation and  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  the  past.  It  is  not 
an  experiment  and  yet  the  sug- 
gestion that  has  been  made  by  all 
those  connected  with  it  that  one 
of  its  chief  experimental  if  phycho- 
logical  functions  is  to  get  those 
who  use  it  out  of  the  rut  of  the 
things  that  are  of  the  earth  earthy, 
so  that  in  a  way  they  are  in 
"communion  with  the  stars." 

The  city  of  the  lower  levels 
can  belch  and  roar  and  smoke 
to  its  heart's  content,  while 
the  fourteen  thousand  students, 
that  its  University  handles  during 
the  year,  will  rise  above  all  this 
din  and  confusion  and  obscurity 
to  a  sort  of  scholastic  empyrean 
in  which  haven  and  heaven,  both 
Chancellor  and  architect  believe 
learning  may  more  easily  be  pur- 
sued with  that  serenity  supposedly 
only  inherent  in  the  cloistered  and  ^ 
hidden  enclosures  of  low-lying 
medieval  quadrangles  in  towns  re- 
mote from  the  madding  crowd. 
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jewels  ^^  Pearls 
c^Pearl  U^/ecklaces 

lo  nave  served  in  ine  basl  and  to 
continue  to  serve  in  the  fixture  an 
exclusive  fjatronage  with  the  finest 
gems  of1  ike  worlds  markets  is  an 
attainment  in  which  the  Ulouse  of 
JLJreicer  lakes  nigh  bride 
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A    Decorating    Service   for    Ninety    Years 

When  You  Plan  To  Build 
Or  Refurnish  Your  Home 

— may  we  point  the  way  and  help  you  accom- 
plish results  most  correct  and   practical? 


FOR  ninety  years  Mitchell  deco- 
rating -  furnishing    service    has 
been   employed   for  fine   dwellings. 

It  provides  an  experienced  decorator 
sent  without  charge,  by  appoint- 
ment, to  those  who  are  building  or 
remodeling. 

"The  Philosophy  of 

Home  Furnishing" 

is  a  brochure  of  information  which 
will  help  you  decide  to  use  Mitchell 
service.  Gratis  —to  those  who  con- 
template home  furnishing. 


A  Liulil>Tli!ii-k  Rocker  of  un- 
usual design,  llandsnnii'lv 
finished  in  Mahogany,  with 
tcniuiif  rush  seal.  S|..vi.,!l\ 
priced 


Correspondence  Cordially  Invited 


The  Robert  Mitchell  Furniture  Co. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


620  Race  Street 


Department 


Wherever  good 
taste  prevails 

/"\UTDOOR  lighting  is  in  harmony  with 
^  the  home  beautiful.  Quaint  lanterns, 
such  as  the  one  pictured,  are  designed  for 
permanent  decoration  and  use.  Light  is 
friendly,  and  Novelty  Lanterns  beam  a 
friendly    welcome. 

At  the  drive  entrance,  in  harmony  with 
lanterns  on  porch,  garage  and  in  the  gar- 
den, should  be  post  lanterns  of  impressive 
size  and  dignity  of  line. 
Novelty  All  Copper  Lanterns  grow  more 
beautiful  with  age,  and  there  are  many 
new  designs  to  choose  from — you  will  be 
sure  to  find  a  delightful  selection  for  the 
home  you  have  in  mind. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Folder,  "Light  Out- 
doors, '  illustrating  and  describing  Novelty 
Lanterns  ami  showing  where  to  place  them; 
sent    free.      Address    Dept.     B. 

NOVELTY    LAMP    &    SHADE    COMPANY 
2486  E.   22nd  Street  Dept. 

Cleveland,   Oh 


Novelty     All -Cop  per 
Bracket.      There    is 
ceiling  lantern  and  a 
other   style   bracket 
the   same   design. 


Outdoor 
Lighting 

LIGHT  IS  FRIENDLY 


Eyford  Park  in  Gloucestershire,  England 


fCi 


J  ft 


and  graces  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century  have  no  such  inherent  af- 
finity with  a  rustic  environment 
as  has  the  positive  accent  of  a 
more  full-blooded  mode.  Even 
the  Brothers  Adam  generally  gave 
more  corporeal  substance,  both  in 
mass  and  detail,  to  their  houses  in 
the  country  than  was  their  wont 
when  designing  city  dwellings 
whereon  they  could  more  consis- 
tently lavish  the  intricacy  of  polite 
graces.      It   is  interesting  to  note, 


nd  vulgar  in  its  execw 
equally    possible    forjL-i 
:r    to    be 


of 


om  page  //) 

be  gross  a 
tion,    and 

very  substantial  member 
subtle  and  delicately  wrought. 
The  interior  arrangement 
the  house  at  Eyford  Park  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying plan  ami  needs  no 
explanation.  It  is  not  amiss,  how- 
ever, to  call  attention  to  one  or 
two  items.  The  vestibule  admits 
to  a  short  cross  hall,  or  second 
vestibule,   at  one  end   of  which   is 


EYFORD     PARK 


Garden  plan  of  Eyford  Park,  Gloucestershire,  England 


incidentally,  howT  strongly  the 
vigorous  mode  of  design  is  making 
its  appeal  in  America,  if  we  may 
judge  by  much  of  the  current  per- 
formance. 

Eyford  Park,  while  conspicu- 
ously buxom  in  tone,  is  not  at 
all  deficient  in  finesse  or  delicacy 
of  handling.  A  glance  at  the  win- 
dow details,  or  at  some  of  the  in- 
terior features,  will  afford  suf- 
ficient   testimony    on    that    score. 


a  door  from  the  service  wing 
while,  at  the  other,  is  a  doorway 
into  the  stair  hall.  The  advan- 
tage ef  this  arrangement  is  that 
in  winter  it  protects  the  stair  hall 
by  a  double  barrier,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  penetrating  cold  blasts 
bound  to  enter  when  the  north 
door  is  opened.  Another  feature 
that  deserves  notice  is  the  bayed 
fireplace  in  the  billiard  room,  with 
windows  so  set  in  the  bay  that  one 


First  floor  plan  of  Eyford  Park 


In  this  connection,  it  is  just  as 
well  to  remember  that  refinement 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
attenuation,  or  .  bulk  with  gross- 
ness.  The  distinction  is  not  al- 
ways observed  when  people  start 
to  criticize.  It  is  altogether  pos- 
sible   for   an    attenuated    detail   to 


may  sit  in  front  of  the  fire  in  the 
day  time  and  also  have  abundant 
light  to  read  by. 

The  entire  exterior  aspect  of 
common  sense  and  comfort  is 
enough  to  bespeak  favorable  atten- 
tion, even  before  entering  upon  a 
reasoned  analysis. 
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The  ARCHITECTURAL 
CLEARING  HOUSE,  Inc. 

Consultants  on  Plans 

Those  about  to  build,  remodel  or  buy  houses 
in  New  York  City  or  its  environs  will  rind 
this  new  and  unusual  service  distinctly  helpful 

Illustrated  prospectus,  zvhieh  gives  complete 
details,  will  be  mailed  upon  request 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  HOUSE  PLANNING 
REMODELING  HOUSES  AND  APARTMENTS 

Office  186  East  64th  Street       Tel.  Rhinelander  8028 


The  Fine  Art 

of 

Creating 

Beautiful 

Interiors 

Room  by  room  the 
reason  is  given  for 
every  step — covers 
the  whole  subject 
in  one  volume. 

192  illustrations  in 
doubletone,  9  in 
color,  7  diagrams, 
296  pages  octavo. 
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Price,  $6;5o 


Treating  of  furnishing  f 
bungalow    or    flat    to    the 
and   by   both    the   modern 
of    expense    are    provided 
premises     is     indicated — colo 
textiles  and  accessories  bein( 
illustrated    is    that    which    cai 
effective    plan     for     the     seci 
presented    and    applied.      The 
worth    the  price   of    the   book 


;ho 


nexpensively  equipped  cottage, 
lart  apartment  house  of  fair  dimensions; 
n-period  and  period  methods.  All  grades 
r.  Complete  furnishing  of  a  number  of 
r  schemes,  appropriate  walls,  furniture, 
g  suggested  for  each  room.  The  furniture 
n  be  purchased  in  the  open  market.  An 
iring  of  unity  and  variety  in  color  is 
chapters    on    color    and    form    alone    are 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 


East   Washington   Squan 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


An  Alsatian  Studio  on  an  Oregon  Hill 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


grows  a  group  of  spindling  vine 
maples  in  the  middle  of  another 
bigger  patch  of  flagging.  Double 
French  doors  from  the  dining 
room  open  direct  to  this  charming 
spot,  as  does  also  a  door  from  the 
entrance  vestibule  to  the  kitchen 
and  adjoining  little  laundry,  and 
here  it  is  that  the  morning  sun- 
beams play  among  the  leaves  and 
steal  into  the  dining  room  to  cheer 
the   folk   at   breakfast. 

The  manner  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  the  old  Alsatian  houses 
was  re-created  is  one  of  daring  and 
astonishing  simplicity.  On  the  ex- 
terior surface  ordinary  common 
brick  built  into  a  hollow  wall  and 
finished  with  waterproof  stain  has 
resulted  in  •  the  appearance  of 
whitewashed  brick  aged  and  mel- 
lowed by  the  hand  of  time.  The 
outer  trim  is  stained  an  old  reddish 
brown,  applied  with  irregular 
swaths  of  the  brush,  while  the 
roof,  where  the  shingles  have  been 
laid  with  heavy  butt  lines  and 
irregular  courses,  is  stained  a 
weathered   slate  color. 

Despite  its  compactness,  the  lit- 
tle brick  house  on  the  hill  has 
seven  comfortable  rooms,  each  one 
a  room  of  character  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  the  old  French  and 
German  hillside  homes.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  studio  is  most  ev- 
ident in  the  living  room  where  the 
rough  plastered  walls  are  stained 
with  a  transparent  wash  that  gives 
them  the  creaminess  of  age  often 
found  in  well  kept  old  "quality" 
homes.  Here  the  woodwork  is 
stained  old  reddish  brown,  then 
waxed  and  by  means  of  burnt 
orange  burlap  drapes  hung  from 
the  windows  on  wrought  iron  rods 
the  whole  has  been  brought  to- 
gether in  one  warm,  ruddy  blend, 
brightened  cheerily  by  the  mat 
colored  tile  and  brick  recessed  fire- 
place. In  such  a  room  there  has 
been  found  fitting  place  for  numer- 
ous bits  of  fine  pottery,  porcelain 
and  glassware,  which  give  spark- 
ling depth  to  its  furthest  corners 
and  which  also  serve  as  a  medium 
through  which  masses  of  colored 
leaves,  wildflowers  and  friendly 
greenery  may  be  introduced. 
Quaint  lighting  fixtures  of  hand- 
wrought  iron,  and  a  floor  of  vary- 
ing widths  of  oak  planking  add 
not  only  the  atmosphere  but  the 
soul  of  the  old  studio  as  well  to 
this  room,  which  is  all  the  more 
interesting  because  of  the  extreme 
height  of  the  inner  wall,  where 
a  balcony  with  a  wide  arched  open- 
ing offers  opportunity  for  the 
hanging  of  a  rare  rug  over  its  iron 
railing  and  the  placing  of  a  good 
piece  or  two  of  pottery.  Just  be- 
neath the  balcony  arch  there  is  an 
exceptionally  well  designed  book 
cabinet  with  solid  doors  that  pre- 
vent the  too  definite  tints  of  mod- 
ern bound  books  from  destroying 
the    old   studio    feeling. 

Should  an  artist  dwell  in  this 
house,  he  would  not  need  to  leave 
the  living  room  to  set  up  his  easel, 


for  truly,  here  is  a  view  room  with 
such  an  outlook  to  cause  his  lin- 
gers to  tingle  for  a  brush  and  can-  | 
vas.  From  north  facing  windacys  ' 
with  a  street  frontage  an  unbaired 
view  of  Guild's  Lake  and  a  distant 
stretch  of  the  beautiful  Willam- 
ette river  gives  miles  and  miles  of 
hill  bordered  panorama. 

On  the  second  level,  just  a  few 
short  steps  from  balcony,  another 
archway  opens  into  a  rough  plas- 
tered dining  room  as  thoroughly 
different  from  the  standards  of  to- 
day as  quaint  taste  could  make  it 
and  at  once  gain  rather  than  sac- 
rifice convenience.  From  the  east 
and  from  the  south  the  morning 
sunshine  streams  into  this  room, 
and  from  the  west,  through  charm-  ' 
ing  stained  glass  panes  in  the  cen- 
ter of  three  built-in  niches  on  the 
inside  partition,  a  subdued  bit  of 
daylight,  or  in  the  evening,  lamp- 
light, steals  through.  Two  small- 
er arches,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
stained  glass  arched  window,  arc 
equipped  with  stained  wood  shelves 
for  the  placing  of  china,  and  the 
casement  windows  here  are  hung 
with  straight,  simple  curtains  of 
green  burlap.  A  soft  toned  color- 
ful rug,  well  patterned,  and  some 
good  pieces  of  mahogany  make  the 
dining  room  so  different  from  the 
conventional  staid  and  austere  din- 
ing room  that  it  becomes  the  in- 
formal joy  spot  of  the  house,  where 
from  the  breakfast  table  a  city  in 
bird's-eye  perspective  lies  bathed 
in  opalescent  tints. 

The  closet  room  of  this  house 
is  a  pure  delight.  A  linen  closet 
with  open  front,  sliding  trays,  ad- 
joins the  hallway  which  connects 
the  bedrooms,  bath  and  kitchen 
with  the  balcony  hall.  There  are 
two  roomy  clothes  closets  to  this 
house,  one  in  the  master's  room, 
which  is  built  partly  above  the  re- 
cessed fireplace  in  the  living-room 
and  the  other  in  the  cosy  little 
dressing  room  with  built-in  chiffo- 
nier that  adjoins  a  tiny  sleeping 
room  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 

Most  decidedly  the  little  brick 
house  is  a  place  to  live  in.  There's 
not  a  room,  not  a  corner  that  dis- 
pels ease  and  solid  comfort,  and 
for  light  and  sunshine  it  depends 
on  Nature  herself  instead  of  on 
artificial  pigment.  As  for  the  ser- 
vant problem,  one  feels  that  in 
such  a  house  it  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  particularly  in  the 
kitchen,  where  within  reach  of  the 
housewife  in  two  short  steps  an 
exceptional  number  of  built-in 
cupboards  and  drawers  permit  her 
to  prepare  a  family  meal  without 
confusion.  Warm  yellow  walls 
and  apple  green  woodwork  in  the 
kitchen  lend  sunniness  and  a  feel- 
ing of  cool  cleanliness  to  this  most 
necessary  room  in  the  entire  house,  _ 
where  the  cupboards  with  their  * 
clear  glass  doors  reveal  glassware 
and  china  in  brightly  glistening 
array  on  daintily  papered  shelves. 
This  house  was  built  at  a  total 
cost  of  $12,000. 
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FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

NOW  ON 

EXHIBITION 
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A    MAHOGANY 
CHIPPENDALE     SECRETAIRE 

BOOKCASE 
OF    EXCEPTIONAL     QUALITY 

HEIGHT    7'     lO" 
WIDTH       3'     5" 


Stair  £  An  drew 


OF 
LONDON 


45  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


R.  Louis 

invites  you  to  visit  his 
new  Salon   at 

683   Fifth  Avenue 

devoted  to  the  display  of 

Transformations 

and 

other  hair  pieces.     Authentic 

coiffure    styles,    unsurpassed 

in    quality 


Your 

Jining-room 

Only  one  kind  of  pic- 
ture is  suitable  for  a 
dining-room.  But  there 
are  m  a  n  v  Mbdici 
Prints  of  this  kind 
which  we  Illustrate  in 


Seven  places  where   you  can  han% 

MEDICI  PRINTS 

IT  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  where  to  hang  pictures, 
but  the  essential  need  of  the  right  picture  to  complete 
your  scheme  of  decoration,  either  as  to  period,  design, 
color  or  making  a  house  a  home. 

The  seven  places  are,  of  course,  living-room,  hall,  bed- 
room, music-room,  billiard-room,  nurserv,  den.  There 
are  300  Medici  Prints  to  choose  from.  A  new  fully 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  great  masterpieces  50  cents. 
Price    list    of    Medici    Prints    free. 

Wonderful  Picture  Guides  of  Europe 

Brought  to  America  by  Medic 


"Grenoble  and  Thereabouts,"  by  Henri  Marc 
Ferrand;  "The  French  Riviera."  by  Pierre 
Devolay  and  Pierre  Borel ;  "The  Land  of  St. 
Francis  of  Asmm,"  b>  Gabriel  Faure,  and 
"Mont    Blanc,"   by    Roger   Tissot. 

The  Medici  Soi  iety  of  America 

Book  and  Art   Publishers 
771   Boylston   Stree-i  Boston 


Developing  a  Repertory  Theatre 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


intermittent  telegrams  to  poets 
and  novelists  trying  to  seduce  them 
into  the  theatre.  For  myself,  I 
have  written  three  books  pretty 
intimately  concerned  with  all  these 
aspects  of  the  playhouse. 

Our  interest  in  experiments  in 
playwriting  stems  hack,  of  course, 
to  O'Neill's  own  experimental  be- 
ginnings with  "The  Emperor 
Jones"  and  "The  Hairy  Ape." 
To  open  the  way  for  experimenters 
and.  to  show  them  and  the  public 
pioneering  work   from  abroad   we 


Saint,"      O'Neill's      "All      God's 
Chillun  Got  Wings,"  and  Charles     | 
Vildrac's  French  comedy,  "Mi\|£;l     Q 
Auclair."      It   has  also  meant   the 
gathering     together     of     a     small 
permanent      company      of      actors, 
guaranteed    thirty    weeks   of    work 
and   given   a   variety   of    parts   far 
off  from   "types."     We  have   had 
good    work    from    these    actors — 
Walter    Abel,    E.    J.    Ballantine,     ' 
Charles    Ellis,    Stanley    Howlett, 
Perry   Ivins,  Allen    Nagle,    Edgar 
Stehli,    Mary   Blair,    Helen    Free- 


A   scene  in  "All  God's   Chillun   Got   Wings,"   by  Eugene  O'Neill,  at 
the  Provincetown  Playhouse 


have  produced  Strindberg's  "The 
Spook  Sonata,"  O'Neill's  arrange- 
ment of  "The  Ancient  Mariner," 
Edmund  Wilson's  "The  Crime  in 
the  Whistler  Room,"  the  four  sea 
plays  of  O'Neill  in  which  the 
crew  of  a  tramp  ship  make  the 
hero  of  "S.  S.  Glencairn,"  "De- 
sire Under  the  Elms,"  Walter 
Hasenclever's  expressionistic  play 
of  two  characters  and  twenty-two 
scenes  "Beyond." 

There  are  few  plays  which  we 
have  produced  that  do  not  fit  into 
two  of  the  three  catagories  of  ex- 
periment. "The  Spook  Sonata," 
and  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  with 
their  masks,  "Desire  Under  the 
Elms,"  with  its  many-roomed 
house  stripped  of  its  walls,  and 
"Beyond,"  with  its  symbolic  set- 
tings, have  provided  new  problems 
for  the  director,  the  actor,  and  the 
designer  as  well  as  illustrated 
novel  methods  in  playwriting. 
"Fashion"  and  "Patience"  have 
set  our  actors  a  special  task  in 
singing  and  put  our  director  and 
designer  to  work  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned  theatrical   idiom. 

"Fashion"  and  "Patience"  carry 
us  over  into  experiment  in  man- 
agement, for  they  both  speak  of 
resuscitation.  We  have  set  our- 
selves the  task  of  making  a  be- 
ginning towards  a  repertory  thea- 
tre. This  has  meant  the  revival 
of  "The  Emperor  Jones,"  "DifF- 
rent,"  and  Moliere's  "George 
Dandin,"  as  well  as  the  presenta- 
tion of  some  plays  not  notably  ex- 
perimental— Stark   Young's    "The 


man,  and  Mary  Morris.  But  I 
think  that  the  sacrifices  we  have 
made  to  maintain  a  permanent 
company  are  most  strikingly  justi- 
fied in  the  progress  of  Mary  Mor- 
ris from  a  three-line,  Strindbergian 
vamp  in  "The  Spook  Sonata," 
through  the  absurdly  Victorian 
heroine  of  "Fashion"  to  the  tragic 
heroine  of  "Desire  Under  the 
Elms."  Broadway,  I  know,  would 
not  have  seen  all  the  things  in 
Miss  Morris  which  Jones  saw, 
and  would  certainly  not  have 
given  her  an  opportunity  to  bring 
out  more  than  one  of  these  things. 
We  have  made  fifteen  produc- 
tions in  the  first  twelve  months  of 
work.  This  is  no  sign  of  suc- 
cess— quite  the  opposite.  But  it 
does  speak  for  economic  expendi- 
ture of  energy  and  money,  not  only 
by  Jones  and  James  Light,  who 
has  aided  in  stage  direction,  but 
also  by  Cleon  Throckmorton  and 
Millia  Davenport  in  the  technical 
department  which  builds  our  pro- 
ductions and  costumes  our  players. 
Like  the  Actors'  Theatre  when  it 
was  the  Equity  Players,  we  have 
had  to  lean  equally  upon  the  fine- 
spirited  aid  of  men  and  women  of 
wealth  and  upon  our  successes — 
"Fashion,"  "The  Emperor  Jones," 
"Desire  Under  the  Elms"  and 
"Patience."  Our  problem  for  the  | 
future  is  so  to  capitalize  our 
experience  and  whatever  reputa- 
tion we  have  achieved,  that  play- 
wrights, actors,  and  audiences  will 
seek  us  out  and  make  the  endow- 
ment of  the  wealthy  unnecessary. 
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"My,  how  this  blue 
and  gray  Belflor  adds 
to  the  color  harmony 
and  attractiveness  of  my 

'porch  !  " 

It's  Belflor  Pattern 
A'y.  2103/1. 
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soft-toned  or  vivid— just  as  much  in 
floors  as  in  walls  and  furnishings.  Decorators 
are  leaning  away  from  cold,  cheerless  pol- 
ished wood  toward  floors  richer  in  tone, 
softer  in  texture  and  more  in  harmony  with 
the  decorative  scheme. 

This  modern  idea  is  perfectly  expressed  in 
Nairn  Inlaid  Linoleum.  With  a  practically 
inexhaustible  range  of  beautiful  patterns, 
clean-cut  or  blended,  prismatic  effects,  they 
serve  equally  well  as  an  entire  floor  in  them- 
selves or  as  a  background  for  rugs. 

For  every  home,  however  modest  or  pre- 
tentious, there  are  Nairn  Linoleum  patterns 
that  will  economically  solve  all  flooring 
problems  and  at  the  same  time  create  an 
atmosphere  of  charm  and  distinction. 

You'll  like  especially  Belflor,  the  newest 


'  sun  pora 

of  the  famous  Nairn  Inlaid  Linoleums.  So 
soft-toned  and  variegated  in  effect,  so  deli- 
cate in  color  blending— it  is  but  natural  that 
leading  interior  decorators  recognize  its 
unique  decorative  possibilities.  Yet  this 
beautiful  flooring  is  sturdiest  of  the  sturdy, 
long-lived,  easily  cleaned,  practical  in  every 
way  and  surprisingly  moderate  in  price. 
Belflor  is  genuine  inlaid  linoleum— the  pat- 
terns go  through  to  the  burlap  back. 

Dozens  of  Beautiful  Patterns 

Write  today  for  folder  showing  31  of  the 

Belflor  patterns  in  their  rich,  natural  colors. 

Also  booklet  describing  the  other  styles  of 

Nairn  Linoleums  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Congoleum-Nairn  INC. 

Philadelphia      New  York      Boston      Chicago      Kansas  City 

San  Francisco       Atlanta       Minneapolis      Cleveland      Dallas 

Pittsburgh  New  Orleans 


This  Three  Thistle  trade  mark  is 
back  of  every  yard  of 
NAIRN  LINOLEUM 
J  Belflor  Inlaid— a  new  line  of  46  marble- 
/       ized  pattern    effects   of  rare    beauty. 

Made  in  light  and  heavy  weights. 
f  Straight  Line  Inlaid—  clean   cut  inlaid 
machine  mind 
Dutch  Tiles  and  Moulded  Inlaids  —  the 
mottled  colors  merge  slightly  to  pro- 
duce softened  outlines. 
Moire 'Inlaid—  a  rich  two-tone,  all-over 


•popular 


Granite  and  Moresque  Inl 
ll-over  mottled  effect! 

The  edge  shows  you 
that  the  inlaid  pat- 

the  colors  go  through 
to  the  burlap  back. 

Battleship  Linoleum— heavyweight  plain 
linoleum  — made  to  meet  U.  S.  Gov't 
specifications.    In  five  colors. 

Plain  Linoleum — lighter  weights  of  Bat- 
tleship Linoleum.    In  six  colors. 

Cork  Carpet— an  extra  resilient  and  quiet 
plain-colored  flooring 

Printed  Linoleum  —  beautiful  designs 
printed  in  oil  p.'int  on  genuine  lino- 
leum.   Has  a  tough,  glossy  surface. 

Linoleum   Rugs  —  linoleui 
handsome  rug  designs. 

Pro-Lino— attractive  patter 
felt  base. 


NAIRN  LINOLEUM 


MAY,  1921 


Tape  81 


Painted  leather  bed  shown  above,  antique  finish 

3  feet  6  inches  wide,  with  foot £18:  0:0 

without  foot £13:17:6 

4  feet  wide,  with  foot £19:0:0  ~Jy 

without  foot £14:12:6 

INTERIOR  DECOR  ATOMS  -  ANTIQUES 


WIDE  SELECTION  OF  GIFTS.     MANY  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  WEDDING  PRESENTS 
C&he    GENERAL    TRADING    CO.     fMayfair^  Ltd.    ParkLa^UPkidiltyEnd) 
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Satinwood —  Hand  Decorated 


Bedroom  -  Dining  Room 

Living  Room  Furniture 

Antiques 

Furniture,   Etc.,   To  Order  To  Special  Design 


Entree  to  our  showrooms  through 
your  dealer  or  decorator 


The  Albano  Jompany.jnc 

SHOWROOMS 

119   WEST   40TH    STREET 
NEW  YORK 

FACTORY:    306-308-310   EAST  47TH   STREET 
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Ljenilemeris  Jailors 

FORMAL 
BUSINESS 


SPORTS 


Our  Representative  visits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West  — dates  sent  on  application 


In  the  Office 


THE  difficulty  with  being  a 
proplu-t  is  that  you  can't  always 
be  sure  that  people  are  going  to 
live  up  to  your  prophecies,  or,  in 
fact,  that  they  can.  It  is  very  easy 
to  say  that  our  cover  for  June  will 
he  a  reproduction  of  Harrington 
Mann's  delightful  portrait  of 
"Kevin,"  owned  by  Mrs.  John 
McCormack,  and  we  more  or  less 
know  that  we  can  make  good  on 
such  a  prophecy.  But  when  with 
a  high  heart  and  an  exalted  state 
of  mind  I  prophecy  in  April  that 
the  leader  in  May  will  be  an  arti- 
cle about  America's  Attitude  to- 
ward Art,  by  Robert  Henri,  I  am 
not  nearly  so  wise  as  I  seem  to 
myself  at  the  time,  because  no 
sooner  do  I  make  my  prophecy 
than  Robert  Henri  is  called  away 
to  San  Diego  to  paint  six  por- 
traits, and  although  the  article  is 
started  it  cannot  be  finished  in 
time  for  May.  Of  course,  it  will 
be  no  less  important  in  the  June 
magazine,  no  less  true  or  inter- 
esting. I  could  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  article  at  any 
time  for  any  issue.  My  embar- 
rassment is  wholly  about  myself 
as   a   prophet. 

In  June  we  expect  also,  you 
notice  I  say  expect  now,  a  very 
fine  presentation  of  the  Theatre 
Guild's  new  theatre,  which,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  charm  and 
intimacy  and  an  air  of  hospitality, 
seems  to  me  to  surpass  any  theatre 
in  New  York.  There  are  several 
features  about  it  which  seem 
significant.  One  is  the  use  of  dark 
wood  with  polychrome  decoration. 
It  is  extremely  ornamental;  but 
even  more  interesting  is  the  height 
of  the  stage.  The  procennium 
arch  seems  much  higher  than  it  is 
wide,  though  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  measurement,  and  the  result 
is  that  with  the  great  height  at  the 
background  of  the  stage  there  is  a 
chance  for  magnificent  atmos- 
pheric effect,  for  a  great  horizon 
line,  for  towering  columns,  for  a 
sense  of  vastness  beyond  anything 
I  have  seen  achieved  by  any  other 
stage  before. 

We  shall  also  have  by  June 
photographs  of  the  finest  features 
of  the  Architectural  League  which 
is,  this  year,  probably  the  greatest 
show  of  domestic  architecture  and 
gardens  ever  brought  together  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Howard  Green- 
ley  has  arranged  the  setting  for 
this  colossal  architectural  feature 
and  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  do 
us  a  brief  survey  which  presents 
the  league  as  of  international  im- 
portance. 

We  are  planning  some  very 
practical  articles  for  June  —  a 
group  of  taffeta  dressing-tables, 
especially  designed  for  our  illus- 
trations. Also  we  are  to  have  an 
article  on  modern  wood  trim  by 
an  authority  on  the  subject  whose 
drawings  will  illustrate  the  article. 
And  an  unusual  and  delightful 
article  on  children's  gardens,  by 
Mrs.  Herman  Rosse — not  gardens 
that  children  make,  but  beautiful 
places  made   for  their  delight. 

One    of    the    most    remarkable 


features  in  this  June  article  is  an 
illustrated  article  on  Russian  fur- 
niture. We  have  been  promised 
the  pictures  of  the  new  Danhurj  f 
Country  Club.  We  understanfyit 
is  the  most  perfect  Colonial  coun- 
try club  in  architecture  and  fur- 
nishings in  existence. 

The  second  of  our  series  ot  dec 
orating  articles  will  be  bj  Baum- 
garten.  Each  article  in  this  series 
is  to  be  done  by  an  important  New 
York  decorator;  and  the  purpose  ' 
is  to  show  how  each  decorator  han- 
dled problems  that  came  to  him 
in  the  development  of  some  one 
house.  The  illustrations  for  this 
article  are  illuminating  and  the  i 
article  important  because  authori- 
tative. Baumgarten  has  taken  up 
a  model  apartment  to  prove  how 
a  series  of  rooms  in  the  average 
apartment  can  be  made  spacious, 
attractive,  inviting,  with  a  ver\ 
real  charm  through  the  right  as- 
sociation of  furnishings  and  with  , 
a  subtle  knowledge  of  interesting 
color  harmony  . 

Editors    have    so    often    invited 
their   readers  to  share  with   them 
the    difficulty    of    getting    out    a 
magazine,    by    making    interesting 
suggestions     for    articles,     that     1 
hesitate  to  say  how  interested  and 
pleased  I  would  be  if  conscientious 
readers  would  now  and  then  send     ! 
me   letters  saying   preferably  how     |i 
much  they  like  the  magazine,  but 
also  not  failing  to  say  how  much     ; 
they  would  like  articles  we   have      , 
never  published,  or  how  little  the\ 
like  some  we  have  published.     In 
other  words,  editing  a  magazine  is     | 
a  good  deal  like  broadcasting.  You     I 
sit  at  a  desk  in  a  practically  empty     I 
room,     and     you    can't    see    your 
audience  or  hear  them  or  get  any 
impression     of     them.       It     is     a 
strange    sensation    that    of    broad-      j 
casting,    so    much    more    difficult      , 
than  lecturing  or  acting  or  singing. 
To    see    people's    faces   when    you 
are  trying  to  do  anything  is  half 
the  battle,  and  that  is  why  an  oc- 
casional answer  to  the  ideas  in  a 
magazine  is  so  welcome. 

It  would  be  eminently  satisfac- 
tory to  have  someone  say  "the 
magazine  is  finer  every  issue."  It 
would  be  equally  interesting,  if 
less  satisfactory  of  course,  to  have 
someone  say:  "it  gets  worse  every 
issue."  But  whether  people  like 
us  and  approve  of  us  or  whether 
they  think  we  need  advice,  a  letter 
along  the  subject  would  always 
be  welcome.  You  see,  if  you  arc 
lecturing  and  you  look  out  over 
the  audience  and  you  see  someone 
yawn,  you  know  at  once  that  you 
are  not  giving  the  audience  just 
what  it  wants,  but  you  can  stay 
very  smug  at  a  desk  for  a  very 
long  time  because  you  never  can 
see  anyone  yawn,  or  even  smile. 

Just  at  present  we  are  planning* 
twelve  numbers  of  the  magazine^* 
in  advance,  and  it  would  be  won- 
derfully helpful  if  thirty  thou- 
sand people  would  drop  in  and 
tell  us  what  they  think  about  it, 
and  suggest  some  vital  ideas.  But 
if  you  can't  come  personally,  do 
come  through  the  mail. — M.  F.  R. 
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QLYKER  Radiator  Furniture 
(2/  solves  your  problem  of 
making  bare  radiators  harmonize 
with  room  furnishings,  for  every 
radiator  is  enclosed  in  a  beauti- 
fully designed  cabinet,  finished 
to  match  your  furniture  or  wood- 
work. In  addition  it  prevents 
soiling  of  fine  hangings  or  walls. 
Patent  humidifier  of  large  capaci- 
ty concealed  under  top  keeps  hot 
air  normally  moist  and  healthful. 


Made  entirely  of  Furniture  Steel, 
finished  in  six  coats  of  oil  enamel, 
each  baked  on.  You  have  choice 
of  three  styles.  Cane  Grille  is 
pictured.  Finishes  in  shades  of 
Mahogany,  Walnut,  Ivory  or 
White —  to  harmonize  with  your 
room  decorations.  Converts 
radiators  into  useful  seats  or 
consoles.  Write  us  for  name  of 
nearest  dealer  where  samples 
may  be  seen. 


We  will  send  you  descriptive  book  in  colors  upon  request 

SCHLEICHER,  Inc.  (Dept.A-2)   GARY,  INDIANA 
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KNOX 

NEW YORK 


The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
KNOX"09m/?/"straw  hat  is  the  extra 
rows  of  flexible  braid  next  the  crown 
—not  to  mention  the  KNOX/aie/ 


Pat.  Off.  Knox  '  Comfit"  has  the  unique  feature  of 
iforming  to  the  exact  shape  of  every  head. 


*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off  Knox 
conr 
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ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"    recognized    House    for    Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers. 

261  FIFTH  AVE. 

Near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone  2003   Madison  Square 


Concerning  the  Making  of  Screens 


(Continued  from  page  51) 


who  introduced  the  "Chinese 
Manner"  into  England  about 
1750,  and  who  wrote  so  charm- 
ingly about  it  in  his  diary.  Do 
you  remember  his  description  of 
his  voyage  up  the  Great  River? 

"Sometimes  in  this  romantic  ex- 
cursion," he  says,  "the  passenger 
finds  himself  in  extensive  recesses 
surrounded  with  arbors  of  jessa- 
mine, vines,  and  roses,  where 
beauteous  Tartarean  maidens  in 
loose,  transparent  robes  present 
him  with  rich  wines,  mangostans, 
bananas,  and  fruits  of  Quangfi, 
crown  him  with  garlands,  and  in- 
vite him  to  rest  on  Persian  car- 
pets and  beds  of  camosath  skin 
down."  Who  can  deny  that 
traveling  may  have  had  its  com- 
pensations far  from  our  mechan- 
ical luxuries  of  motors  and  radio? 

I  often  wonder  if  Sir  William 
ever  saw  my  screen  in  the  "Chi- 
nese Manner"?  It  was  made  at 
about  his  time,  I  think. 

This  screen  is  6  feet  2  inches 
high,  and  has  three  panels  24 
inches  wide.  It  is  in  delicious, 
subdued  tones  of  taupe,  and  tan, 
and  creamy  gray,  with  people  in 
costumes  of  faded  old  rose  and 
mulberry.  Unexpected  touches  of 
jade    green    brighten    a    landscape 


and  river  done  in  gray  fawn.  In 
one  panel  a  genial  old  man  is  sur- 
rounded by  boys  who  offer  h$fa 
fruit,  and  pull  at  his  staff,  while 
in  the  next  a  lordly  Mandarin  is 
taking  the  air,  dressed  in  a  flow- 
ing coat  with  an  ermine  collar, 
with  large,  protecting  blue  mit- 
tens on  his  hands.  He  proudly 
watches  his  small  sons  disporting 
themselves  with  a  fish  lantern  on  a 
tall  standard.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  panel  two  Chinese  maidens 
gaze  languidly  at  the  windings  of 
the  river  on  whose  bank  they  are 
strolling.  I  often  study  these 
quaint  figures,  and  wish  I  could 
know  more  of  the  legends  they 
undoubtedly  portray. 

The  charm  of  my  old  screens 
for  me  lies  not  only  in  their  age, 
and  their  beautiful  tones  which 
blend  so  harmoniously  with  my 
ancient  furniture,  but  in  the  feel- 
ing that  they  are  personal  records, 
and  hold  in  their  faded  panels  se- 
crets and  romances  of  the  long 
vanished  years.  The  powdered 
wigs  and  nodding  feathers,  the 
brocaded  hoop-skirts,  dishes  of  tea 
and  hands  of  loo,  all,  all  have  van- 
ished, but  their  faint  aura  still  adds 
immeasurably  to  my  joy  of  owner- 
ship. 


A  Great  Architectural  Alliance 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


Studio  in  the  home  of  Charles  Wren.     Frank  Forster,  Architect 


industrial  arts  is  the  holding  of 
such  great  exhibitions  as  this  pres- 
ent alliance  of  architecture  and  the 
arts,  which  must  be  regarded  as  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  public, 
which  may  find  there  inspiration 
for  homemaking,  to  the  thoughtful 
student  and,  above  all,  to  the  ex- 
hibitor, who  finds  himself  here  in 
competition  with  the  architectural 
advancement  of  the  world. 


Real  appreciation  must  come 
from  within  and  no  amount  of  ex- 
ternal    urging    will     produce     it. 


When  people   see,   in   actual,   tan 


gible  form,  a  beautiful  piece  of 
furniture  they  will  see,  in  their 
mind's  eye,  a  work  of  art,  and  that 
the  whole  fabric  of  architecture  is 
woven  of  threads  of  art,  all  har- 
monizing yet  all  parts  of  one 
great  pattern. 


;« 
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Contemporary  Reminiscence^ 


(Continued  from  page  43) 


it  is  a  case  of  supply  to  meet  a 
demand. 

E^vertheless  there  have  been 
howTs  from  the  English  authors 
that  English  authors  are  being 
discriminated  against.  They  have 
held  meetings  and  passed  resolu- 
tions and  written  signed  protests, 
seeking  to  have  American  books 
barred  from  England.  Sane  critics 
■have  replied  that  if  the  British 
authors  don't  like  the  competition, 
they  had  better  improve  their 
products  and  make  them  as  inter- 
esting to  the  British  public  as  the 
novels  of  their  American  competi- 
tors. 

It  happens,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Arlen  did  not  come  to  America 
to  lecture,  though  he  was  treated 
by  some  of  his  writing  competi- 
tors in  this  country  as  if  he  had. 
He  came  here  to  attend  the  dress 
rehearsals  of  his  play:  "The 
Green  Hat."  A  stereotyped 
opinion  had  been  going  the  rounds 
that  Mr.  Arlen  was  a  Jew  trying 
to  write  about  English  high 
society;  and  the  curiously  contra- 
dictory rumor  was  being  bruited 
about  by  the  same  people  who  in- 
sisted that  he  knew  nothing  about 
English  high  society,  that  he  had 
had  affairs  of  the  heart  with  ladies 
in  exclusive  London  society  and 
had  been  "bounder"  enough  to 
write  about  them  undisguisedly  in 
his  books.  All  nonsense,  of 
course.  Mr.  Arlen  is  not  a  Jew, 
and  in  England  there  is  no  reason 
for  a  man's  saying  he  is  not  a  Jew 
if  he  is  one,  especially  not  in  Lon- 
don society.  It  would  make  no  so- 
cial difference,  and  certainly  no 
intellectual  or  artistic  difference 
if  he  were.  He  says  he  is  an  Ar- 
menian and  any  sensible  person 
without  a  social  complex  ought  to 
believe  him. 

There  you  have  the  setting. 
The  smart  sophisticates  who  had 
been  flattered  in  "Black  Oxen" 
had  made  up  their  minds  they 
would  set  young  Mr.  Arlen  in 
his  place.  Evidently  they  felt 
superior  to  the  invitation  they  re- 
ceived to  come  to  a  tea  to  meet 
Mr.  Arlen;  but  they  did  not  feel 
too  superior  to  accept  it.  Mr. 
Arlen  had  not  issued  the  invita- 
tion. There  is  no  law  making  it 
obligatory  to  accept  invitations  to 
meet  people  you  disdain.  But 
they  showed  up  in  great  numbers. 
Not  all  of  the  two  hundred  who 
came,  not  even  more  than  twenty 
to  be  sure,  came  out  of  anything 
except  a  pleasurable  curiosity. 
But  some  came  with  an  ax.  They 
would  say  "with  a  rapier,"  but  it 
was  really  an  ax.  They  cornered 
young  Mr.  Arlen  and  tried  like 
the  devil  to  get  his  goat.  They 
made  fun  of  his  work ;  they 
Wdded  him ;  they  staged  a  cross- 
fire of  rehearsed  repartee  with  al- 
lusions and  wise-cracks  under- 
standable only  to  themselves,  with 
Mr.  Arlen  as  the  butt.  He  took 
it  all,  smilingly  and  urbanely. 
When  he  understood  an  allusion 
as  a  crack  at  him,   he  showed   no 


resentment;  he  took  the  kidding. 
They  asked  him  questions  meant 
to  disconcert  him ;  they  opened  his 
coat  and  asked  him  where  were 
the  thirty  fancy  waistcoats  he  was 
reported  to  wear;  and  they  pre- 
tended to  confuse  him  with  in- 
ferior writers. 

Having  failed  to  feize  him, 
they  voted  him  a  good  sport  and 
a  regular  fellow.  The  attack  col- 
lapsed. He  had  made  himself 
solid  with  the  gang.  But,  if  1 
estimate  Mr.  Arlen  correctly  his 
later  familiar,  comradely  associa- 
tion with  them  is  shrewdly  de- 
signed to  produce  some  spicy  ma- 
terial for  a  book  once  he  gets 
back  to  London.  Unless  he  finds 
it  advantageous  to  himself  to  with- 
hold  the   material   for   a   while. 

Mr.  Arlen  is  slightly  under 
average  height,  slim  waisted,  well 
knit,  youthful  in  appearance.  His 
hair  is  black  and  curly  and  he 
brushes  it  straight  back.  He  has 
a  ruddy  skin  and  wears  a  tooth- 
brush moustache  that  is  sandy  in 
color.  He  wears  suits  tailored 
with  reinforced  shoulders,  pinched 
in  at  the  waist,  a  trifle  exaggerated 
in  the  current  English  mode.  A 
colored  silk  handkerchief  dangles 
from  the  outside  breast  pocket  of 
his  coat.  He  wears,  during  the 
day,  colored  shirts  with  collars  of 
like  material,  caught  in  tightly 
beneath  the  knot  of  his  fancy  tie, 
with  a  gold  clasp.  He  talks 
easily  and  well ;  he  has  a  smile  of 
assurance  and  keeness. 

He  speaks  of  his  work  in 
modest  terms  but  without  false 
modesty,  rather  like  someone  who 
knows  its  exact  value.  He  spoke 
in  terms  of  great  admiration  of 
three  writers,  one  of  them  an 
American,  and  the  other  two  Eng- 
lishmen —  James  Branch  Cabell, 
Norman  Douglas,  and  Aldous 
Huxley.  He  concluded  his  praise 
of  them  with  the  quiet  assertion, 
"I  appreciate  my  betters."  He 
was  entertained  every  night  he- 
was  in  town.  He  saw  most  of  the 
supper  clubs  and  many  aspects  of 
the  night  life  of  Broadway.  He 
was  amused  most,  it  seems,  by  his 
evening  at  the  El  Fey  Club,  where 
he  stayed  one  morning  until  six 
o'clock  and  found  himself  treated 
as  a  distinguished  guest  by  the 
famous  hostess  there,  Texas 
Guinan. 

«   k  RROWSMITH"      is      the 

J\_  finest  novel  Sinclair  Lewis 
his  written  to  date.  In  it  ap- 
pears his  most  successful  char- 
acter creation,  Max  Gottlieb.  Al- 
though Gottlieb  is  an  incidental 
character,  he  really  dominates  the 
book.  Martin  Arrowsmith's 
struggle  against  the  forces  of 
commercialism,  opportunism,  and 
favoritism  which  tend  to  corrupt 
the  pure  scientific  spirit  is  strength- 
ened by  the  example  of  incorrupti- 
bility that  Gottlieb  sets  before 
him.  By  setting  a  figure  like 
Gottlieb  in  contrast  with  Dr. 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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GOLF  AND  COUNTRY 

With  our  Establishment  in  London,  where  we 
are  in  close  relation  to  the  best  English 
producers,  we  are  able  to  offer  a  very  wide 
line   of  the   Finest   Golf   Hose   and   Sweaters. 
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IN  the  presentation 
of  correct  fashions 
for  men,  a  comprehen- 
sive service  to  a 
distinguished  clientele, 
through  three  genera- 
tions, has  established 
the  authoritative  posi- 
tion of  the  House  of 
Wetzel. 
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Indeed,  it's  a  pleasure  to  visit  these 
two  delightful  hotels.  They  welcome 
you  to  Atlantic  City  with  the  hospi- 
tality and  friendly  atmosphere  of 
home. 


American  Plan  Only.  Always  Ope 

Illustrated  Folder  and  rates  on 

request. 

LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


On  the  'Beach  and  'Board-walk.  In  the  very  center  of  things, 
frequent  broadcasting  from  WPG 


ChooseFrom 


Why  pay  extra  money  for  a 
water  supply  system  too  large 
for  your  needs  or  suffer  water 
shortage  from  a  system  too 
small  ? 

KEWANEE 

Water   Supply   Systems 


The  Kewanee  line  of  over  200  dif- 
ferent "Super-Built"  models  of  pri- 
vate systems  for  water  supply,  electric 
light  and  sewage  disposal — and  our 
quarter  century  of  private  utilities 
experience  since  we  originated  pies 
sure  water  supply  for  residences  to 
gether  enable  us  to  figure  and  lil 
your   exact    needs. 

KEWANEE   No.    110 
"Bungalow  Model"   Now   $140 

Write  for  descriptive  circular 

KEWANEE  will  save  you  dollars 
and  trouble.  Put  your  problem  up 
to  KEWANEE. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

459  S.  Franklin  Street       KEWANEE,  ILL. 


KewaneH 


Baco  BATIK    Dyes 

Packed  in  2  ounce  tins— Shipped  Parcel 
Post.  A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concen- 
trated colors  covering  every  requirement. 
Used  generally  by  artists  and  commercial 
houses.     Write  for  list  with  prices. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Blue  Sky  Pays 
No  Dividends 


FINANCIAL  swindling  is  on 
the  increase.  It  has  grown  in 
proportion  to  our  national  wealth 
and  hard-earned  savings.  Most 
victims  do  not  realize  very  quickly 
that  they  have  been  tricked  and 
are  apt  to  conceal  their  chagrin. 

Such  Losses  Are  Easily 
Avoided 

For  after  all  good  investment  opportuni- 
ties predominate.  Caution,  Care,  Investi- 
gation and,  above  all,  consultation  with 
vour  investment  banker  will  reveal  safe 
and  profitable  channels  for  your  surplus 

The  Financial  Article  that 
appears  in  the  May  issue  of 
Harper's  Magazine  will  help 
solve  your  investment    prob- 


Form  the  habit  of  reading  the  financial 
article  in  every  issue.  You  will  find  them 
profitable.     All  advertisements  carefully 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 


(Continued  from  pat/c  8$) 


Pickerbaugh,  the  highly  success- 
ful charlatan  and  pseudo-scientist, 
Mr.  Lewis  lias  indicated  for  the 
first  time  in  his  satirical  pictures 
of  contemporary  American  life 
just  what  it  is  that  he  finds  in  his 
heart  to  approve. 

In  "Main  Street"  and  "Bab- 
bitt" we  knew  very  definitely 
what  he  disapproved  of;  but  we 
were  not  given  a  convincing  figure 
who  embodies  an  understandable 
ideal.  We  were  given  some  ex- 
quisite caricatures,  particularly  in 
"Babbitt."  And  "Babbitt"  has 
gone  into  the  language  as  de- 
finitely as  Pecksniff  and  Podsnap. 
Pickerbaugh  is  as  fine  a  caricature 
as  Babbitt.  He  is  the  go-getter 
of  the  learned  professions,  the 
organizer  of  clean-up  and  health 
weeks,  out  of  which  he  gains 
immeasurable  publicity,  with  ulti- 
mate great  financial  profit  to 
himself.  He  is  bogus  and  his  in- 
fluence is  detrimental  to  the  cause 
of  true  knowledge.  He  is  a  sen- 
sationalist who  distorts  the  few 
bits  of  scientific  information  that 
others  have  dug  up  with  infinite 
patience,  and  exploits  them.  Gott- 
lieb, on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
Christ-like  figure  in  his  steadfast 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  true 
science,  even  when  he  is  reviled, 
derided,  deprived  of  his  position, 
and  reduced  to  poverty. 

By  creating  Gottlieb  Mr.  Lewis 
has  been  able  to  round  out  "Ar- 
rovvsmith"  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. He  has  given  the  book 
strength  and  solidity.  There  has 
been  some  talk  of  the  dullness 
occasioned  by  the  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  laboratory  and  clin- 
ical work,  wherein  many  scientific 
terms  are  used ;  but  I  did  not  find 
this  to  be  so.  Mr.  Lewis's  father 
was  a  doctor,  and  he  himself  has 
always  had  a  partiality  for  medi- 
cal science.  He  is  familiar  enough 
with  it  not  to  allow  the  subject 
to  awe  him.  He  writes  as 
fluently  and  easily  about  germ  cul- 
tures as  he  writes  about  real 
estate  transactions. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Lewis  on 
the  novel  was  Dr.  Paul  De  Kruif, 
the  author  of  "Our  Medicine 
Men."  Mr.  Lewis  has  a  mania 
for  exactitude,  and  when  he  un- 
dertook to  write  "Arrowsmith,"  he 
secured  the  help  of  Dr.  De  Kruif 
to  authenticate  every  detail  of  the 
medical  side  of  the  story.  To- 
gether they  went  to  the  West 
Indies  to  study  the  topography  of 
the  background  of  the  plague  epi- 
sode. On  the  trip,  Dr.  De  Kruif 
told  me  recently,  Mr.  Lewis 
showed  an  amazing  capacity  for 
work,  writing  as  much  as  20,000 
words  of  the  novel  within  a  few 
weeks,  besides  playing  very  hard 
and  studying  the  islands  intensely. 
The  novel,  it  seems,  grew  out 
of  a  conversation  one  night  in 
Chicago  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
Dr.  De  Kruif  was  there  and  he 
and    the    editor    were    recounting 


some    experiences    in    the    medical 
institutions  of  the  country,   show-   a 
ing  how  difficult   was  the  patrol  I* 
a    young    man    in    America     A'ho 
wanted  to  devote  himself   to  pun- 
research    in    the    field    of    bacteri-     I 
ology  or  any  other  department  of   i 
medical     work.        Petty     politics, 
jealousies,     faculty    rivalries,     and 
all  sorts  of  cheapening   influences 
were  at  work,  they  said,  to  make  ■ 
the  weak-willed  man  shift  his  de- 
votion  from  science  and   push   his 
own    personal    game    for    private 
profit.     Mr.     Lewis,     it    is    said,   9 
sketched  out  a  preliminary  scena-    i 
rio  of  the  novel   that  night,  with 
the    promise    of    Dr.    De    Kruif's    I 
help. 

Mr.    Lewis   possesses   the   most    U 
astounding  nervous  energy  of  any    j 
writer  I  have  ever  come  into  con-    I 
tact   with.      He    is   thin,    angular, 
and    wiry.      His    head    sometimes    i 
nods  and  his  hands  have   tremors 
from    highly    strung   nerves.      He 
can  play,  dance  and  talk  all  night,     | 
deliver  two  lectures  the  next  day, 
and  play  again  the  next  night ;  not    u 
just   now   and   then,   but  week   in     I 
and    week    out.     He    is    living    in 
England  just  now,  and   there  are     fl 
many  indications  that  he  will,  like 
the  late  Henry  James,  become  ulti-     ! 
mately  an  expatriate.     He  prefers 
England     and    the    Continent    to     | 
America   as   a    place   of   residence,     U 
probably    for    the    reason    that    he     I 
has  never  been  able  to  feel  quite     I 
at  home  in  the  East,  and  believes     | 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  him  to 
take    root    again    in    the    soil    of 
Minnesota      out      of      which      he     I 
sprang. 

THE  fiction  sensation  of  the 
year,  both  in  England  and  in  I 
America,  is  "The  Constant 
Nymph"  by  Margaret  Kennedy. 
When  it  appeared  in  England  it 
stirred  the  elder  statesmen  of  the  ' 
world  of  letters  to  such  outbursts 
of  encomia  as  perhaps  no  modern 
novelist  has  ever  received.  Augus- 
tine Birrell,  Sir  Edmund  Gosse, 
and  other  venerable  critics  rushed 
into  print  with  eulogies  of  the 
book,  and  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  many  moons,  they  found 
younger  critics  in  complete  accord 
with   them  about  a  book. 

"The  Constant  Nymph"  is  des- 
tined, I  believe,  to  become  a  classic 
in  English  fiction.  If  Miss  Ken- 
nedy never  writes  another  book, 
she  has  made  an  undeniable  claim 
to  be  ranked  with  Jane  Austen 
and  the  Brontes.  Her  novel  is 
absolutely  perfect  in  workman- 
ship. There  are  pages  which  few 
writers  can  read  without  envy. 
Her  wit  is  subtle ;  her  understand- 
ing of  character  is  so  profound  as 
to  be  almost  miraculous.  There  i? 
not  a  figure  in  the  book  that  is  notf,  i 
limned  with  sympathetic  insight. 
The  chief  character,  Sanger,  dies 
early  in  the  novel,  and  yet  his 
spirit  hovers  over  the  whole  tale  ; 
his  character  sways  the  destinies 
of  every  other  character.  In  this 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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letting  his  shrubbery  stray  outside 
hi^.vounds. 

Within  these,  he  has  already  in- 
stalled great  numbers  of  wild 
things  from  the  neighborhood. 
One  may  have  these  wherever  one 
may  live,  for  there  are  nurserymen 
who  specialize  in  them.  Be  it  un- 
derstood that  whether  purchased, 
'  or  dug  on  one's  own  wild  lands, 
there  is  little  or  no  economy  in 
their  use.  You  may  pay  as  much 
for  a  witch-hazel  as  for  a  bud- 
dleia:  you  can  buy  a  weigelia  for 
the  price  of  a  common  elder. 
While  to  "go  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  and  compel  them 
to  come  in"  is  likely  to  prove 
neither  easy  nor  inexpensive.  There 
is  hard  digging  to  do  in  the  first 
place,  for  the  number  of  tree- 
roots,  shrub  roots,  and  vine  roots 
that  a  fern  will  share  the  ground 
with  is  not  to  be  believed,  till  you 
have  tried  to  lift  it.  Moreover, 
most  of  these  things  grow  where 
you  cannot  drive  near  them,  and 
the  weight  of  even  a  fern,  with 
enough  earth  about  its  roots  to 
give  it  a  good  start  elsewhere,  is 
something  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Nursery-grown  stock,  while  not 
quite  so  interesting  in  silhouette 
as  what  comes  out  of  our  own 
woods  and  fields,  will  answer  quite 
as  well  for  a  place  not  planned 
definitely,  to  tie  up  the  "planting 
and  policies"  with  a  wild  sur- 
rounding country.  But  whatever 
the  source  of  supply,  surely  it  is 
worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  var- 
iety and  their  own  beauty,  to  wel- 
come in  your  wild  neighbors. 

European,  African,  Asiatic, 
American,  —  tropic  or  boreal,  — 
why  not  have  anything  about  us 
that  we  fancy,  so  long  as  we  can 
make  it  grow?  Our  Colonial 
ancestors  planted  out  whatever 
came  over  to  them  in  the  sailing 
ships,  no  matter  from  what  port 
they  hailed ;  hence  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  forebears  of 
the  things  we  reckon  as  most 
American  were,  for  the  most  part, 


immigrants,  even  as  ours  were. 
Nor  were  our  great-grandmothers 
greatly  concerned  as  to  the  carry- 
ing-out of  color-schemes.  Thej 
might  say, 

"Blue   and   green 
Should  not  be  seen," 

hut  none  the  less  they  set  them, 
hit-or-miss,  together  with  what- 
ever else  should  come  to  hand,  all 
in  the  one  border.  Did  they  think 
it  didn't  matter?  Howbeit.  cer- 
tainly the  outcome  of  their  practice 
far  outran  their  own  tastes  in  the 
arts:  would  suit  our  own  better, 
indeed,  than  would  the  low-toned 
color  schemes  of  a  period  that  most 
of  us  remember.  Let  anyone 
but  try  it  out,  setting  loud  and 
lusty  colors,  as  of  zinnias,  mari- 
golds, scarlet  sage,  and  asters,  to 
screaming  all  together,  he  shall 
find  them  achieving  harmonies  not 
only  thrilling  but  distinctly  mod- 
ern. 

They  could  not  have  done  this 
without  some  use  of  annuals.  Lik- 
ing to  see  their  old  flowers  about 
them,  as  well  as  their  old  servants 
through  the  vears,  they  planted 
also  hollyhocks,  larkspur,  phlox, 
clove  pinks,  and  such  like  per- 
ennials, whose  absence  accordingly 
accuses  a  garden  of  youth.  No 
reproach,  that,  in  these  days  as  re- 
garding matters  of  thought  or  of 
conduct!  However  in  the  arts, 
and  especially  in  architecture,  age 
still  makes  a  stand.  And  since  we 
build  after  the  fashions  of  our 
forefathers,  should  we  not  sow 
and  plant  our  door-yards  as  with 
their  own  lavish  hands?  Four 
yards  was  none  too  wide  for  the 
skirts  of  a  Colonial  lady,  and  they 
cleared  the  floor  no  more  than  was 
needed,  so  they  might  not  soil  the 
hem.  My  own  great-grand- 
mother, I've  heard  say,  put  on 
caps  so  soon  as  she  was  thirty. 
If  one  may  put  it  so,  it  ill  becomes 
an  American  Colonial  house  to  bob 
its  hair  and  show  its  ankles. 


Contemporary  Reminiscences 
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novel  Miss  Kennedy  has  achieved 
a  triumph  of  detachment.  The 
book  has  everything  to  recom- 
mend it — pathos,  beauty,  wit,  sen- 
timent^ romance,  tragedy,  humor. 
It  is  warm  with  life;  the 
characters  are  human,  each  with 
his  or  her  own  definite  individual- 
ly   jjt,  entirely  accounted  for. 

Miss  Kennedy,  I  hear,  is 
twenty-eight.  Until  recently  she 
lived  with  pious  parents  in  the 
country,  far  from  the  artistic 
bohemia  she  depicts.  She  wrote 
another  novel  a  year  or  so  ago, 
but  it  was  a  failure.     It  was  un- 


relievedly  drab,  I  am  told,  and  it 
showed  no  promise  of  the  achieve- 
ment she  was  to  reach  in  "The 
Constant  Nymph."  But,  so  gos- 
sip runs,  her  family  disapproved 
of  her  literary  activities.  They 
did  not  like  the  frankness  of  her 
stories,  and  they  did  not  approve 
of  the  sort  of  characters  she  chose 
to  depict.  They  also  were  dis- 
tressed that  she  did  not  condemn 
these  characters  but  treated  them 
sympathetically.  Then  Miss  Ken- 
nedy packed  up  and  moved  to 
London  and  in  a  very  short  time 
became  world-famous. 
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WINSOR  &  NEWTON 

INCORPORATED 

31  East  17th  St.        New  York 

Pratt  Institute  Art  School 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
Applied  Design,  Interior  Decoration.  Jewelry, 
Lite  Drawing,  Modeling,  Coitume  and  Pic- 
torial Illustration,  Commercial  Design,  Dec- 
oratlva  and  Mural  Painting.  Architecture- 
Two-  and  three-year  courses.  Teacher  Training 
in  Fine  and  Applied  Arts — Two-  and  three- 
year  courses.  38  Studios.  44  Instructors. 
39th  Year. 
WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY,  Director 


Professional    Instruction 
in    Interior    Decoration 

[.  Four-year  University  course  developing  either 
the  designer  or  merchant.  II.  Two-year  course 
tor  designers.  III.  One-year  course  for  mer- 
chants and  salesmen.  I'liiversity  credit.  Scholar 
ships.  Instruction  by  leading  authorities  and 
practitioners. 

NEW     YORK     UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON    SQUARE  NEW    YORK 


YALE  SCHOOL  t  FINE  ARTS 

Yale  University  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Four-year  courses  in  PAINTING — 

SCULPTURE— ARCH  I TECTURE 

leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  F.  A. 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

Departmental  Catalogues 


SALESMAN 
Interior  Decoration — Furniture 

Prominent  interior  decorating  concern,  pro- 
ducing and  maintaining  a  comprehensive  ex- 
hibit of  exclusive  furniture  and  incidentals, 
rertuires  the  services  of  a  man  experienced  in 
tlio  assembling  of  oppropriate  requirements 
for  any  type  of  town  or  country  house,  who 
understands  the  execution  thereof,  and  the 
proper  service  for  a  discriminating  clientele. 
Replies  will  lie  considered  strictly  confiden- 
tial. Full  details  will  be  required  covering 
past    employment    and   volume   of    business    con- 

New  York  Galleries,  Inc. 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  &  40th  Sts.,  New  York 
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SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
AND  LIBERAL  ARTS 

212  West  Fifty-Ninth  Street,  N.Y.C. 

PRACTICAL  DESIGN  FOR  INTERIORS 
PERIOD  STYLES. FABRICS. FURNITURE 

Studio  Instructor: 
MR.  VAHAN  HAGOPIAN , Diplome,  Paris, Beam  Arls 
LECTURE  COURSE:  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 
Circular  1925  Box  V  Phone  Circle  1850 


{Efje  ^ennaplbanta  &cabem» 
of  tfje  Jftne  Srts 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

TAe  Oldest  Art  Schcol  in  America 
Instruction      in      Drawing,      Painting, 
Sculpture,     and     Illustration.        Write 
for    Illustrated    Circular. 

BARBARA    BELL,    Curator. 


ST.  LOUIS   SCHOOL  OF 
FINE   ARTS 

Courses  in  Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.     For  catalogue,  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director,  Room  10 
Washington  University  St.  Louis 
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The  Textile  Paint— 

BRILLIANT,  full  of  life  and  beauty, 
for  use  on  silks,  satins,  velvets. 
Permanent,  washable,  non-spreading. 
Can  be  dry  cleaned ;  leaves  fabric  soft 
and  pliable.  Ready  for  use.  Made  in 
16    shades.      Put   up  in   2   at.   bottle. 
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PAINTEX  COMPANY  (Dept.  3A) 

30  Irvlno  Place  Now  York.  N.  Y. 
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Snort-While  Steel 


BATHROOM  steam,  moist- 
ure, or  heat  will  never  in- 
jure Hess  Steel  Medicine  Cabi- 
nets. The  sturdy  steel  construction 
prevents  warping,  swelling,  or  shrink- 
ing. Doors  never  bind.  The  snow- 
white  enamel  never  chips  nor  peels, 
and  is  as  easily  cleaned  as  china.  Hess 
Cabinets  and  Mirrors  are  unequalled 
for  beauty,  durability,  and  6anitary 
value.  See  them  at  your  dealers,  or 
write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Illustration  shows  STYLE-E,  a 
popular  design  with  handy  open 
shelf  below. 


HESS    WARMING    &.    VENTILATING    CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,    Chicago 
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Every  piece  of  furniture  ai 
harmonizes  with  the  exactit 
authentic- knowledge  of  the 
produce  the  desired  effect. 


v  ornamented  article  in  this  charming  room 
>'  of  a  definite  period  of  decorative  art.  An 
historic   periods    was   necessary   in   order   to 


How  simple  this  room  looks!  And  yet  it  is  a  simplicity  that  the  novice  could 
never  achieve.  Only  the  practical  application  of  basic  principles  of  the  art  of 
interior   decoration    could    have    resulted    in    such    subtly    harmonious    grouping. 


Can  You  Plan  a  Beautiful  Room? 


ONE  of  the  greatest  of  all  satisfactions  is  that  of  knowing  that 
your  own  home  is  a   perfect  expression  of  faultless  taste. 

And  yet,  there  is  no  way  for  you  to  be  absolutely  certain  that 
your  home  gives  this  impression  to  others,  unless  you  yourself  un- 
derstand enough  about  the  principles  of  interior  decoration  to 
know  what  is  conect,  pleasing  and  harmonious — and   what  is  not. 

For  the  woman  who  wants  her  home  to  be  charming,  distin- 
guished, expressive,  and  for  the  man  or  woman  desirous  of  becom- 
ing a  professional  decorator,  a  wonderful  home  study  course  in 
interior  decoration  has  now  been  planned — comprehensive  as  any 
university  course. 

A  group  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  architects  and  decorators 
was   selected   by    Arts   &    Decoration    to   prepare   this    unusual    and 


fascinating  series  of  lessons.  They  cover  the  entire  field,  from 
backgrounds,  ceilings,  windows,  lighting,  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  furnishings,  to  the  great  historic  periods  of  decoration. 
(See  the  outline  below.) 

Twenty-four  fascinating  lessons 

Twenty-four  lessons,  each  one  more  delightful  than  the  last, 
make  up  this  invaluable  course.  Step  by  step  they  initiate  you  into 
the  artistic  principles  that  govern  the  creation  of  beautiful  home 
surroundings.  Each  principle  is  so  concisely  set  forth,  so  clearly 
explained  in  non-technical  language,  that  reading  your  lessons  will 
be  a  very  real  pleasure  and  in  no  sense  a  task. 


The  Arts  &  Decoration 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


IN  the  past  two  decades,  interest  in  inteiior  decorating  has  grown 
tremendously.  Owners  of  beautiful  homes  are  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  furnishings  and  decorations  of  a  haphazard  style.  They 
demand  that  all  appointments  shall  be  in  keeping  with  a  definite 
scheme,  linking  individuality  with  taste. 

From  Maine  to  California,  from  the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf,  hun- 
dreds of  home  owners  are  today  enjoying  more  beautiful  surround- 
ings as  a  result  of  their  study  of  the  Arts  &  Decoration  course. 

In  our  files,  hundreds  of  enthusiastic  letters  testify  to  the 
pleasures  and  benefits  that  men  and  women  have  derived  from 
these  lessons. 

For  Reading  in  Leisure  Moments  at  Home 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Practical  Home  Study  Course  is  planned 


to  fit  in  with  your  spare  time.  The  lessons  come  to  you  at  regu- 
lar intervals  and  are  so  clearly  written  and  so  profusely  illustrated 
that  they  intrigue  your  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  Personal 
correspondence  with  the  instructional  staff  supplements  your  read- 
ing and  affords  valuable  consultation  on  your  individual   problems. 

Think  of  the  lifelong  satisfaction  that  you  will  feel  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  cultural  knowledge!  Your  joy  in  the  increased 
beauty  of  your  home!  Think  of  the  actual  dollars  and  cents  value 
that  it  can  mean  to  you  if  you  decide  to  make  interior  decoration 
your  life   profession. 

A    beautiful    brochure    gives   detailed    information    and    discusses 

interior  decoration  from  a  cultural,  practical  and  professional 
standpoint.  The  coupon,  mailed  promptly,  will  bring  you  this 
nteresting  booklet. 


*  ..^   .i..,  u.  tou^iuii  niLiiLdi   nome  oruay  course  is  planned        interesting  booklet. 

Send  this  Coupon   for  Beautiful  Brochure— Free 


THE  COURSE 


LESSON  I.  The  Flied  Back- 
ground— the   basic    element. 

LESSON    II.   Walls 

LESSON  IN.  Windows  and 
Their    Treatment. 

LESSON  IV.  Ceilings.  Floors 
and    Floor    Coverings. 

LESSON  V.  Lights  and  Light- 
ing   Fixtures. 

LESSON  VI.  Color  and  Color 
Schemes. 

LESSON  VII.  Choice  and  Ar- 
rangement   of    Fumitv  re 

LESSON  VIII.  Deooratlve  Tea- 
tiles    and    Hangings. 

LESSON  IX.  Choosing.  Framing 
and    Hanging    Pictures. 

LESSON  X.  Painted  Kurnllure 
and  Its  Uses 

LESSON  XI.  Furnishing  the 
Apartment. 

LESSON  XII.  Historical  Back 
grounds 

LESSON  XIII.  The  Historical 
Background    of    .Style. 


LESSON  XIV.    The  Bennalssancf 

Style   of   Furniture. 
LESSON   XV.  The  Baroque  Style 

in    Furniture 
LESSON   XVI.   The  Rococo  Style 

in    Furniture. 
LESSON    XVII.   The   Neo-Classic 

Style    In    Furniture 
LESSON     XVIII.    Jacobean     and 
Furniture    in    Eng- 


Restoratii 


LESSON      XIX.      William      and 

Mary.    Queen    Anne    and    Earlv 

Georgian    Styles    in    Furniture 
LESSON   XX.  The  At-e  of  Chip- 

pendale  In    England. 
LESSON   XXI.  The  A. lam  Period 

in    Englaml     anil    America. 
LESSON    XXII.   American   Adap 

tation    of     British     and     Oontl 

nental     Bl 
LESSON     XXIII.     interior     Hen, 

ration    As   .-.    Profession 
LESSON     XXIV.     Problems     and 

Their     Practical     - 


Arts    &   Decoration    Home   Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send    me    your    new    free    brochure    de- 
scribing your  course. 


I    A  &  D  May.  ■; 


A  Spanish  Dining  Room  Suite  in  Walnut  designed  and  executed  by  us,  show- 
ing an  unusual  adaptation  of  Chinese  Lacquer  in  harmony  with  the  Period. 


IDE  by  side  in  the  Notman  Galleries  are  the  new 
and  the  old  inviting  you  with  their  beauty  and 
distinction. 


Exact  reproductions  of  antiques  so  perfect  in  craftsmanship 
that  the  originals  are  among  the  treasures  of  the  Art 
Museums. 

Modern  pieces,  created  by  Notman  artistry  and  craftsman- 
ship in  the  spirit  of  the  world's  masterpieces,  to  meet 
present  day  needs,  of  which  the  great  cabinet  makers  of 
the  past  have  never  dreamed. 

When  you  visit  the  Notman  Galleries,  the  finest  in  furni- 
ture is  before  your  eyes. 


A.H. NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127   West  27th  STREET 
cJVev»J/orh 


ARTS  &  DECOR  ATMS 


very  piece  of  furniture  and  every  nrn.-imcntccl  article  in  this  charming 
armonizes  with  the  exacting  taste  of  a  definite  period  of  decorative  art. 
ithentic  ■  knowledge  of  the  great  historic  periods  was  necessary  in  ord 
oduce  the  desired   effect. 


iple  this  room  looks!  And  yet  it  is  a  simplicity  that  the  novice  could 
hieve.  Only  the  practical  application  of  basic  principles  of  the  art  of 
decoration    could    have   resulted    in    such    subtly    harmonious    grouping. 


Can  You  Plan  a  Beautiful  Room? 


o 


NE  of  the  greatest  of  all  satisfactions  is  that  of  knowing  that 
your  own  home  is  a  perfect  expression  of  faultless  taste. 

And  yet,  there  is  no  way  for  you  to  be  absolutely  certain  that 
your  home  gives  this  impression  to  others,  unless  you  yourself  un- 
derstand enough  about  the  principles  of  interior  decoration  to 
know  what  is  coriect,  pleasing  and  harmonious — and  what  is   not. 

For  the  woman  who  wants  her  home  to  be  charming,  distin- 
guished, expressive,  and  for  the  man  or  woman  desirous  of  becom- 
ing a  professional  decorator,  a  wonderful  home  study  course  in 
interior  decoration  has  now  been  planned — comprehensive  as  any 
university  course. 

A  group  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  architects  and  decorators 
was   selected   by    Arts   &    Decoration   to   prepare    this    unusual    and 


fascinating  series  of  lessons.  They  cover  the  entire  field,  from 
backgrounds,  ceilings,  windows,  lighting,  selection  and  arrange- 
ment  of   furnishings,   to    the    great   historic   periods    of   decoration. 

(See  the  outline  below.) 

Twenty-four  fascinating  lessons 

Twenty-four  lessons,  each  one  more  delightful  than  the  last, 
make  up  this  invaluable  course.  Step  by  step  they  initiate  you  into 
the  artistic  principles  that  govern  the  creation  of  beautiful  home 
surroundings.  Each  principle  is  so  concisely  set  forth,  so  clearly 
explained  in  non-technical  language,  that  reading  your  lessons  will 
be  a  very  real  pleasure  and  in  no  sense  a  task. 


The  Arts  &  Decoration 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


IN  the  past  two  decades,  interest  in  inteiior  decorating  has  grown 
tremendously.  Owners  of  beautiful  homes  are  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  furnishings  and  decorations  of  a  haphazard  style.  They 
demand  that  all  appointments  shall  be  in  keeping  with  a  definite 
scheme,  linking  individuality  with  taste. 

From  Maine  to  California,  from  the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf,  hun- 
dreds of  home  owners  are  today  enjoying  more  beautiful  surround- 
ings as  a  result  of  their  study  of  the  Arts  &  Decoration  course. 

In  our  files,  hundreds  of  enthusiastic  letters  testify  to  the 
pleasures  and  benefits  that  men  and  women  have  derived  from 
these  lessons. 

For  Reading  in  Leisure  Moments  at  Home 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Practical  Home  Study  Course  is  planned 


to  fit  in  with  your  spare  time.  The  lessons  come  to  you  at  regu- 
lar intervals  and  are  so  clearly  written  and  so  profusely  illustrated 
that  they  intrigue  your  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  Personal 
correspondence  with  the  instructional  staff  supplements  your  read- 
ing and  affords  valuable  consultation  on  your  individual  problems. 

Think  of  the  lifelong  satisfaction  that  you  will  feel  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  cultural  knowledge!  Your  joy  in  the  increased 
beauty  of  your  home!  Think  of  the  actual  dollars  and  cents  value 
that  it  can  mean  to  you  if  you  decide  to  make  interior  decoration 
your  life  profession. 

A  beautiful  brochure  gives  detailed  information  and  discusses 
interior  decoration  from  a  cultural,  practical  and  professional 
standpoint.  The  coupon,  mailed  promptly,  will  bring  you  this 
interesting  booklet. 


Send  this  Coupon  for  Beautiful  Brochure— Free 


THE  COURSE 


grouj 
LESSO 


The    Plied    Baok- 
ground— the   basic,   element. 
Walls 

I.     Windows    and 
Their    Treatment. 

LESSON      IV.     Ceilings.      Floon 
and    Floor    Coverings. 

LESSON    V.    Lights    and    Light- 
ing  Futures. 

LESSON     VI.     Color     and    Color 
Schemei. 

LESSON    VII.    Choice    and    Ar 
rangement    of    Furniture. 

LESSON    VIII.     DeooratiTe   T«x- 
tllei    and    Hangings. 

LESSON    IX.   Choosing,   Framing 


The  Rennaissance 


LESSON     X.     Pain 

and  Its  Uses 
LESSON      XI.      Furnishing      the 

Apartment. 
LESSON    XII.    Historical    Back- 

grounds. 
LESSON      XIII.      The     Historical 

Background    of    Style. 


LESSON   XIV 

Style   of   Furniture. 
LESSON   XV.  The  Barooue  Style 

in    Furniture. 
LESSON  XVI.  The  Rococo  Style 

In    Furniture 
LESSON    XVII.   The   Neo-Classic 

Style    in    Furniture 
LESSON     XVIII.     Jacobean     and 

Restoration    Furniture   in    Eng- 

LESSON  XIX.  William  and 
Mary,  Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian    Styles    in    Furniture 

LESSON  XX.  The  Ace  of  chip 
pendale  in   England. 

LESSON  XXI.  The  Adam  Period 
in    England    and    America. 

LESSON  XXII.  American  Adap- 
tation of  British  and  I'onti 
nental    Styles 

LESSON  XXIII.  Interior  Deco 
ration    As    a    Profession 

LESSON  XXIV.  Problems  and 
1     Solution. 


Their 


Arts   &  Decoration   Home   Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send    me   your    new 
scribing  your  course. 

Name 


free    brochure   de- 


Address 


A  Spanish  Dining  Room  Suite  in  Walnut  designed  and  executed  by  us,  show- 
ing an  unusual  adaptation  of  Chinese  Lacquer  in  harmony  with  the  Period. 


IDE  by  side  in  the  Notman  Galleries  are  the  new 
and  the  old  inviting  you  with  their  beauty  and 
distinction. 


Exact  reproductions  of  antiques  so  perfect  in  craftsmanship 
that  the  originals  are  among  the  treasures  of  the  Art 
Museums. 

Modern  pieces,  created  by  Notman  artistry  and  craftsman- 
ship in  the  spirit  of  the  world's  masterpieces,  to  meet 
present  day  needs,  of  which  the  great  cabinet  makers  of 
the  past  have  never  dreamed. 

When  you  visit  the  Notman  Galleries,  the  finest  in  furni- 
ture is  before  your  eyes. 


io 


A.H. NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127  West  27th  STREET 


Development  of  compact  and  graceful  new 
fixtures  easily  adapted  to  limited  spaces,  has 
brought  the  comfort  and  convenience  ofan"ex- 
tra  bathroom"  into  countless  American  homes. 
The  Crane  Nova  lavatory  pictured  above  may 
be  had  in  three  sizes,  to  fit  various  require- 
ments—  21  x  24,  22x27  and  24x30.  Of  cream- 
white  vitreous  china,  in  color  it  matches  the 


Tarnia  bath  enamel,  set  here  in  the  soft  green 
vitrolite  tiles  lining  the  walls.  The  Tarnia  is  sup- 
plied in  threelengths  as  well — 5, 51^  and  6  feet. 
The  Corsyn  chair  seat  and  back  are  of  cane. 
Crane  plumbing  and  heating  fixtures  are  sold 
through  contractors  only,  in  a  wide  range  of 
styles  at  prices  within  reach  of  all.  Write  for  a 
copy  of  "The  New  Art  of  Fine  Bathrooms." 


CRAN  E 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Crane  Co.,  Chicago 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CRANE   BU  ILDING,  836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 

Branches  and  Sales  Offices  in  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eight  Cities 

National  Exhibit  Rooms:  Chicago,  New  York,  Atlantic  City,  San  Francisco  and  Montreal 

Works:  Chicago,  Bridgeport,  Birmingham,  Chattanooga,  Trenton  and  Montreal 

CRANE   EXPORT  CORPORATION:   NEW  YORK,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  SHANGHAI 

CRANE  LIMITED:  CRANE  BUILDING,  386  BEAVER  HALL  SQUARE,  MONTREAL 

CRANE-BENNETT,  Ltd.,  LONDON 

.  ~*-\  CI  CRANE:  PARIS,  NANTES,  BRUSSELS 
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Arts  e?  Decoration- 

1  ,.e  Modern. Note  in  Houses,  Gardens,  Society,  Theatre,  MusicBooks 


KEVIN" — from  a  painting  by  Harrington  Mann 


Courtesy  of  the  Duveen  Galleries 


UNUSUAL  HOUSES  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  CALIFORNIA 

GARDENS  FOR  GREAT  ARTISTS  AND  LITTLE  CHILDREN 

MUSIC  BY  MARY  HOYT  WIBORG-DRAMA  BY  GEORGE  JEAN  NATHAN 

I  1925  Arts  Mishing  Co..  Inc.,  4,5  W-  45th  St.,  N.YJ^Jh^=E^\g^\^iri^ 50 
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Why  do  Americans  "burn  ouf  and  die  sooner  than  other  races? 


In  the  "prime  of  life"  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  45,  more  Americans 
sicken  and  die  in  every  thousand 
than  in  eight  other  leading  white 
nations.  Government  figures  for  the 
period  just  before  the  war  prove  this. 

What  is  the  reason?  We  earn  more 
and  spend  more.  Eat  better  food. 
Wear  finer  clothes.  Live  in  larger 
houses.  We  have  more  personal 
freedom  and  enjoy  more  comforts 
than   any   other  people   on   earth. 

Yet,  just  when  life  means  most 
to  us  and  its  rewards  are  greatest, 
health  and  vitality  break  down 
and  death  comes  before  its  time. 


Why?  Physicians  blame  the  speed 
and  nervous  strain  of  American 
life,  coupled  with  lack  of  the  deep, 
restful  sleep  which  alone  repairs  the 
wear  and  tear  on  brain  and  body. 

Turn  back  the  covers  tonight  and 
see  what  you  are  sleeping  on.  Com- 
pare your  bedding  with  the  Simmons 
springs  and  mattresses  leading  mer- 
chants offer.  Styles  for  every  taste, 
at  the  lowest  prices  for  which  clean, 
new  sleep  equipment  can  be  bought. 

Look  for  the  Simmons  label  on 
any  mattress  or  spring  you  buy. 
The  Purple  Label  is  the  most  lux- 
urious and  lasting  mattress  made. 


Alluring  color,  delicately  blended,  gives  character 
and  charm  to  this  restful  chamber.  The  rose  bed- 
spreads, edged  with  French  blue  and  ivory,  may  be 
of  taffeta  or  poplin.  Hangings  are  of  the  same 
material:  glass  curtains  of  silk  or  cotton  voile. 
Chair  cover  is  hand  blocked  linen  or  cretonne. 
Walls  are  tinted  warm  gray,  with  panels  of  French 
wall  paper  or  painted  canvas.  Wilton  or  chenille 
carpet  in  raisin  color.  Beds,  vanity  dresser  and 
night  table  are  from  a  complete  new  suite  of  Sim- 
mons furniture,  Design  121,  in  ivory,  black  and 
gold,  Scheme  264.  Also  in  smoke  blue,  lacquer  red, 
ebony,  Venetian  blue,  soft  gray  and  jade  green. 
Other  finishes  faithfully  reproduce  brown  mahog- 
any, French  walnut  and  American  and  antique  wal- 
nut. Beds  are  Design  1840.  Write  for  new  book 
of  color  suggestions,  ''Restful  Bedrooms,"  to  The 
Simmons  Company,  666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago. 
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and  BEDROOM   FURNITURE 


JUNE,  1925 


Sterling  silver  is  valuable  not  merely  because  of  its  weight  as  metal, 
but  rather  for  its  design — the  period  and  country  it  represents.  The  French 
people,  sympathetic  with  all  things  artistic,  find  in  silver  a  particu- 
larly fine  medium  in  which  to  express  their  love  of  form  and  decoration. 


FIFTH      AVENUE 


JEWELERS   FOR.  115  YEARS 
CORNER     48th      STREET 


NEW     YORK 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Magnificent  Estate 

late  of 

Frank  W.  Woolworth,  Dec'd 

known   as 

"WINFIELD  HALL"  glen  cove,  l.  l 

to  be  sold  at 

PARTITION  SALE 

by   order   of   NASSAU   COUNTY    COURT 
J.    EDWARD    DOWNING,    Referee 

Saturday,  June  6th 

12  O'Clock  Noon,   on  Premises 

THE  WOOLWORTH  ESTATE,  in  the  pre-eminence  of  its  location,  its 
architectural  features  and  the  completeness  of  its  appointments,  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  the  architect,  Mr.  C.   P.   H.   Gilbert,  may  well  be  proud. 

Comprises  about  18  acres  of  rolling,  intensively  improved  property,  surrounded 
by  substantial,  ornamental   iron  fencing. 

The  Estate  includes  the  superb  residence  of  white  marble  and  stone  in  the 
style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  a  large  white  stone  garage,  with  apartments  for 
employees,  several  greenhouses  and  outdoor  flower  and  vegetable  gardens;  a  tennis 
court  and  an  excellent  9-hole  private  golf  course. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  the  mansion  is  a  Superb  Aeolian 
Orchestral   Pipe  Organ,   having  75   stops. 

A  splendidly  equipped  bathing  beach,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  North 
Country  Colony — of  which  the  Woolworth  Estate  is  a  part — is  near  by. 

SOME  OF  THE  ADJOINING  ESTATES  are  those  of   T.   Pierpont  Morgan, 
the  Pratt  Estates,  De  Lamar,  Maxwell,  E.  R.  Ladew,  J.  E.  Aldred,  W.  H.  Porter, 
J.  C.   Ayer,  Andrew  Fletcher,  Thomas  L.   Leeming,   and   many  others. 
60%    May  Remain   on   Mortgage 
Attorneys: 
DOUGLAS,  ARMITAGE  &  McCANN,  233   Broadway,  N.   Y.  City 
BREED,   ABBOTT  &  MORGAN,   32   Liberty  St.,   N.   Y.   City 
MILLARD  F.  TOMPKINS,  30  Broad  st„  N.  Y.  City 
SEND    FOR    ILLUSTRATED    BOOKMAP 


67  Liberty  Street 
New  York  City 


Telephone 
Cortlandt  0744 
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^  Acre  of  garden 

In  Colorful  oArray 


rANDSCAPE  artists  and  gardeners  have  given 
*~^  a  new  Summer  dress  to  the  great  garden  of 
277  Park  Ave. 

Flowers  and  shrubs  add  their  colorful  touch  to 
the  restful  green  of  this  charming  environment, 
carrying  you  far  from  city  streets. 
But  your  clubs,  the  theatres,  shops,  hotels  and 
uptown  business  buildings  are  "just  around  the 
corner",  making  even  a  taxicab  unnecessary. 
We  cordially  invite  you  to  come  and  enjoy  "An 
Acre  of  Garden".  Walk  around  its  flower  and 
shrub-bordered  pathways;  relax  in  the  coolness 
that  splendid  trees  and  green  growing  things 
bring  with  them. 

And  while  there,  inspect  the  apartments  them- 
selves. Having  seen  them,  the  notably  moderate 
rentals  become  doubly  interesting. 

277 
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Park  Ave* 

47tW  to  48th  St. 

"cAn  cAcre  of  Qardcn" 

Apartments  2  to  7  Rooms- 1  to  3  Baths 

Restaurant,  Laund,y,  Maid.  Valei  Service,  ./  Jewed 

Douglas  L.EHiman  &  C° 


m  15  East  49eh  St.         T^-mms  and  Managing  cAg 

UJ    \j  "RcprcMntame  on  Trends 

E&E3EBE3  E3  E3E3EZ3  S3  E3EH3E3 IEB  E3E3EZ3 1 


Tel.  Pla:a  9200 


Harris,  Winthrop  &  Co. 

11  Wall  Street  The  Rookery 

New  York  Chicago 


MEMBERS  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 


A  LUXURIOUS 

Adirondack  Camp 

FOR   SALE 


For  Lovers  of  Woods  and  Water 

Birch  Point,  Long  Lake,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  overnight  from  New 
York,  combines  50  acres  of 
primitive  wildness  with  modern 
conveniences  and  comforts.  The 
owner  has  spared  nothing  to 
make  this  a  joyful  playground 
for  those  who  revel  in  the  great 
outdoors,  with  fishing,  hunting, 
bathing,  boating  and  tennis  in  a 
picturesque  spot  of  rugged 
beauty,  unmarred  by  man. 
The  camp  contains  4  cottages,  7 
other  buildings,  2  launches  with 
row  boats  and  canoes. 
Private  electric  plant;  purest 
of   water. 

Camp  completely  equipped  with 
specially  selected  furniture, 
silver,  linen  and  blankets,  all  in 
excellent  condition.  Price  most 
reasonable. 

Ask  for  illustrated  folder  and 
complete  details 

Wm.  A.  White  &  Sons 

Established  I868 
46  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City 


W.   L.   ELLIOTT 


Specializing  in 

Quaint  Old  Houses 


WILTON  CONN. 


VoYouIVanttoSell 
Your  Country  Place? 

IF  you  have  a  desirable  country 
house  or  estate  which  you 
would  like  to  sell,  you  could  not 
select  a  better  market  place  for 
the  purpose  than  the  field 
covered  by  Arts  and  Decora- 
tion. 

Here  you  will  establish  contact 
with  persons  of  wealth  and 
culture  who  can  appreciate 
your  offering,  and  whose  fi- 
nancial resources  eliminate  all 
possibility  of  fruitless  negotia- 
tions. 

Consult  your  real  estate  broker, 
our  advertising  pages,  or  write 
us  direct. 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 
cReal  Estate  Department 


ARTS  &  DECORATION,  Tunc,  1925.  Published  every  month.  Volume  XXIII  Number 
year;  two  years,  $10.00;  three  years,  $12.00;  single  copies,  50  cents;  foreign  subscriptions 
matter  March  5,  1919,  at  the  postoffice  in  New  York  City,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879.' 


'..  Publication  office,  45  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Subscription  price,  $6.00  a 
$1.00  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscriptions,  $0.50  additional.  Entered  as  second-class 
Copyrighted,  1925,  by  Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.     Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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HERE  YOUR  ROOMS 
FACE  THE  SERENE 
CHARM  OF  A  FORMAL 
GARDEN 


No  narrow,  gloomy  court  confronts  your  eyes  here. 
In  its  place  is  a  quarter-acre  of  pleasant  garden 
landscaped  in  the  Italian  manner — a  quarter-acre 
of  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  quiet  beauty. 
Thus  all  your  rooms  overlook  Park  Avenue  and  this 
garden — you  will  find  no  sunless  "inside"  rooms. 
But  the  rentals  are  most  reasonable. 

8  rooms— 3  baths  .   .  .   $5,200  to  $6,700 

9  rooms— 4  baths  .   .  .   $6,100  to  $7,400 

There  are  also  special  apartments  of  2,  4,  6  and  7 
rooms,  and  five  apartments  of  6,  8,  and  9  rooms, 
with  roof  gardens. 

Leases  are  now  being  made  for  September  occupancy. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Magnificent  Estate 

late  of 

Frank  W.  Woolworth,  Dec'd 

known    as 

"WINFIELD  HALL"  glen  cove,  l.  i. 

to  be  sold  at 

PARTITION  SALE 

by   order   of   NASSAU   COUNTY    COURT 
J.    EDWARD    DOWNING,    Referee 

Saturday,  June  6th 

12  O'Clock  Noon,  on  Premises 

THE  WOOLWORTH  ESTATE,  in  the  pre-eminence  of  its  location,  its 
architectural  features  and  the  completeness  of  its  appointments,  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  the  architect,  Mr.  C.   P.   H.   Gilbert,  may  well  he  proud. 

Comprises  about  18  acres  of  rolling,  intensively  improved  property,  surrounded 
by  substantial,  ornamental   iron  fencing. 

The  Estate  includes  the  superb  residence  of  white  marble  and  stone  in  the 
style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  a  large  white  stone  garage,  with  apartments  for 
employees,  several  greenhouses  and  outdoor  flower  and  vegetable  gardens;  a  tennis 
court  and  an  excellent  9-hole  private  golf  course. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  the  mansion  is  a  Superb  Aeolian 
Orchestral   Pipe  Organ,  having  75  stops. 

A  splendidly  equipped  bathing  beach,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  North 
Country  Colony — of  which  the  Woolworth   Estate  is  a  part — is  near  by. 

SOME  OF  THE  ADJOINING  ESTATES  are  those  of   I.   Pierpont  Morgan, 
the  Pratt  Estates,  De  Lamar,  Maxwell,  E.  R.  Ladew,  J.  E.  Aldred,  W.  H.  Porter, 
J.   C.   Ayer,  Andrew  Fletcher,   Thomas  L.   Leeming,   and    many  others. 
60%    May   Remain  on   Mortgage 
Attorneys: 
DOUGLAS,  ARMITAGE  &  McCANN,  233   Broadway,  N.   Y.  City 
BREED,   ABBOTT   &    MORGAN,    32    Liberty   St.,    N.    Y.   City 
MILLARD  F.  TOMPKINS,  30  Broad  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
SEND    FOR    ILLUSTRATED    BOOKMAP 


67  Liberty  Street 
New  York  City 


Telephone 
Cortlandt  0744 
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^  Acre  of  (jarden" 

In  Colorful  oArray 


rANDSCAPE  artists  and  gardeners  have  given 
^-°  a  new  Summer  dress  to  the  great  garden  of 
277  Park  Ave. 

Flowers  and  shrubs  add  their  colorful  touch  to 
the  restful  green  of  this  charming  environment, 
carrying  you  far  from  city  streets. 
But  your  clubs,  the  theatres,  shops,  hotels  and 
uptown  business  buildings  are  "just  around  the 
corner",  making  even  a  taxicab  unnecessary. 
We  cordially  invite  you  to  come  and  enjoy  "An 
Acre  of  Garden".  Walk  around  its  flower  and 
shrub-bordered  pathways;  relax  in  the  coolness 
that  splendid  trees  and  green  growing  things 
bring  with  them. 

And  while  there,  inspect  the  apartments  them- 
selves. Having  seen  them,  the  notably  moderate 
rentals  become  doubly  interesting. 

277  Park  Ave. 

47tK  to  48th  St. 

"cAn  cAcre  of  Qardcn" 

Apartments  2  to  7  Rooms-  I  to  3  Baths 

Restaurant,  Laundry,  Maid.  Valet  Settice,  if  desired 

Douglas  L.Elliman  &  |> 

15  East  49th  Si. 
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A  LUXURIOUS 

Adirondack  Camp 

FOR   SALE 


For  Lovers  of  Woods  and  Water 

Birch  Point,  Long  Lake,  in  the 
Adirondack^,  overnight  from  New 
York,  combines  50  acres  of 
primitive  wildness  with  modern 
conveniences  and  comforts.  The 
owner  has  spared  nothing  to 
make  this  a  joyful  playground 
for  those  who  revel  in  the  great 
outdoors,  with  fishing,  hunting, 
bathing,  boating  and  tennis  in  a 
picturesque  spot  of  rugged 
beauty,  unmarred  by  man. 
The  camp  contains  4  cottages,  7 
other  buildings,  2  launches  with 
row  boats  and  canoes. 
Private     electric     plant;     purest 

Camp  completely  equipped  with 
specially  selected  furniture, 
silver,  linen  and  blankets,  all  in 
excellent  condition.  Price  most 
reasonable. 


Win.  A.  White  &  Sons 

Established  1868 
46  Cedar  St.,  New  York  Cit3 


W.   L.    ELLIOTT 


Specializing  in 

Quaint  Old  Houses 


WILTON  CONN. 


"DoYoulVanttoSell 
Your  Country  Place? 

IF  you  have  a  desirable  country 
house  or  estate  which  you 
would  like  to  sell,  you  could  not 
select  a  better  market  place  for 
the  purpose  than  the  field 
covered  by  Arts  and  Decora- 
tion. 

Here  you  will  establish  contact 
with  persons  of  wealth  and 
culture  who  can  appreciate 
your  offering,  and  whose  fi- 
nancial resources  eliminate  all 
possibility  of  fruitless  negotia- 
tions. 

Consult  your  real  estate  broker, 
our  advertising  pages,  or  write 
us  direct. 

ARTS  8C  DECORATION 
'Real  Estate  Department 


'..  Publication  office,  45  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Subscription  price,  $6.00  a 
$1.00  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscriptions,  $0.50  additional.  Entered  as  second-class 
Copyrighted,  1925,  by  Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.     Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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1088  PARK  AVENUE 

88™  to  89™  Street* 
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HERE  YOUR  ROOMS 
FACE  THE  SERENE 
CHARM  OF  A  FORMAL 
GARDEN 


No  narrow,  gloomy  court  confronts  your  eyes  here. 
In  its  place  is  a  quarter-acre  of  pleasant  garden 
landscaped  in  the  Italian  manner — a  quarter-acre 
of  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  quiet  beauty. 

Thus  all  your  rooms  overlook  Park  Avenue  and  this 
garden — you  will  find  no  sunless  "inside"  rooms. 

But  the  rentals  are  most  reasonable. 

8  rooms— 3  baths  .   .  .   $5,200  to  $6,700 

9  rooms— 4  baths  .   .  .  $6,100  to  $7,400 

There  are  also  special  apartments  of  2,  4,  6  and  7 
rooms,  and  five  apartments  of  6,  8,  and  9  rooms, 
with  roof  gardens. 

Leases  are  now  being  made  for  September  occupancy. 


20  EAST  48™ ST— VAN D    OO3I 
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LONG  ISLAND 


Country    Estates    and    Beautiful    Homes 


=L=-=^ 


BAYSIDE 

One  of  the  most  delightful  English 
type  houses  on  the  North  Shore.  Pull 
celling  living  room.  3  bedrooms,  sleep- 
ing porch,  two  baths.  Hollow  tile. 
Garage  heated  attached  to  dwelling. 
Beautiful  shrubbery.  Attractively  lo- 
cated. 

J.  WILSON  DAYTON.  Reiiltor 

Bayside,  I..  I.  Bayside  2400 

Member  L.  1.  R.  E.  Board 


GARDEN 
CITY 


Attractive  Dutch  Colonial  house  on 
Nassau  Boulevard,  plot  250x150. 
House  contains  four  master's  bed- 
rooms, two  baths  and  two  sleeping 
porches;  three  servants'  bedrooms, 
one  bath. 

Large  dining-room,  breakfast-room, 
sun- parlor,  living-room,  pantry, 
kitchen,  etc. 


Price  $36,500 

Louis  De  Lancey  Ward 

22  Exchange  Place        New  York  City 
Telephone  (Bowling  Qreen  4057 


Facing  the  Bay 

NEW  COLONIAL    HOUSE 
ON    MANHASSET    BAY 

Nine  sleeping  rooms.  Three  baths. 

Exceptionally  large  living-room. 

About  2  J/2  acres.    Dock  and  bath  house. 

For  sale  at  attractive  price. 

dpply  for  Further  Particulars  to 

PELL   &    TIBBITS 

542  5th  Ave.  New  York 

Telephone:  Vanderbilt  6285 


From 
Lighthouse    to    Lighthouse 

on 

Long  Island's  Beautiful 
South   Shore 

We  specialize  in 

Homes  and  Estates 

from  Babylon  to  Montauk 


James  R.  Nolan  Co.,  Inc. 

cReat  Estate  &  Insurance 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Babylon  365 


Magnet  of  the  East 

By 
"Hanolan" 

Till;  magnet  attracts— how  much  it  attracts  depends  entirely 
upon  the  potential  quality  of  its  attractive  elements. 
In  the  Real  Estate  Mart  for  home  sites  and  estates  the 
"Magnet  of  the  East"  is  that  long  strip  of  land— entirely  surrounded 
by  water — lying  East  of  the  Isle  of  Manhattan — and  known  the  world 
over  as  just  "Long  Island."  It  greatly  deserves  being  called  the 
"Magnet  of  the  East"  for  its  many  magnetic  elements  are  of  a  qual- 
ity  that   really   attracts. 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement  one  of  the  Title  Insurance  Com- 
panies recently  said  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  their  applications 
for  Title  Insurance  on  homes  came  from  Long  Island,  and  as  I.  G. 
Wolf  of  Great  Neck,  says  "There's  a  reason,"  and  "it  must  be  seen 
to  be   appreciated." 

According  to  one  of  America's  foremost  authors,  Charles  Hanson 
Towne,  "there  is  no  geographical  monotony  on  Long  Island.  Indeed, 
there  is  every  aspect  the  heart  and  mind  and  soul  could  wish  for. 
It  trembles  into  new  beauty  with  every  mile  or  two.  Its  red  barns 
and  ivied  walls  whisper  of  the  romantic  past;  its  lakes  are  lovely 
blue  eyes  in  its  countenance;  and  on  a  moonlit  night  it  is  haunted 
by  dreams  of  battles  and  the  ghosts  of  Indian  chieftains. 

Roundabout  Roslyn  and  Old  Westbury  one  will  find  the  smart  hunt- 
ing set  and  the  world's  most  famous  polo  players;  and  club  life  as 
it  is  lived  intensively,  or  easily  and  gracefully;  and  quiet  family 
life,  serenely  spent  behind  hedges  or  rambling  walls.  At  Belmont 
Park  the  fashionable  racing  crowds  foregather  in  the  season;  and 
at  Meadowbrook  the  American  and  English  teams  scamper  over  the 
turf  with  flashes  of  brilliant  color.  Here  the  Prince  of  Wales  lent 
his  romantic  presence  a  year  ago;  and  here  it  was  he  said  he  would 
like  to  own  an  estate,  and  spend  several  months  at  a  time." 


REMODELED  FARM  PROPERTY 
Only  \y2  Miles  to  the  Great  Neck  Station 

Homestead  comprising  living  room,  lounging  room  or 
study,  large  clothes  room,  with  plumbing,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  butler's  pantry,  icebox  room,  laundry, 
3  large  master  bedrooms,  2  large  baths,  2  maids' 
rooms,  bath  ;  four  open  fireplaces,  one  with  warming 
ovens ;  the  old  wide  flooring,  beamed  ceilings  and 
trim  are  well  preserved. 

Remodeled  and  in  'perfect  condition,  with  electric 
light,  gas  range,  vapor  heat;  newly  decorated. 
Occupancy. 

The  property  comprises  5  acres  with  old  orchard  and 
shade  trees,  beautiful  shubbery,  stone  walks.  Barn 
with  stabling  and  garage.  Offered  with  larger  acreage 
if  desired. 

For  sale  at  a  reasonable  price 

BAKER  CROWELL,  Inc. 

47  West  34th  St. ,  New  York  City      27  Middle  Neck  Road,  Great  Neck 

Tel.  Whcoruin  0083  Tel.  Great  Neck  28 


GREAT    NECK 
ESTATES,  L.  I. 

Beautiful  Spanish  type  dwelling;  plot 
100  x  160  in  this  exclusive  ami  highly 
restricted  park  section  of  Great  Neck, 
built  by  a  prominent  New  York  architect 
for  his  own  home.  The  workmanship 
and  material  are  the  very  best  that  could 
be    secured. 

There  are  nine  large  handsomely  deco- 
rated rooms  and  three  baths  (four  mas- 
ter and  one  servant's  bedrooms)  spacious 
heated  garage;  grounds  planted  with 
ornamental  shrubbery  in  harmony  with 
this  type  of  dwelling,  near  station, 
schools  and  churches.  This  is  a  splendid 
offering   at    $37,500.      Terms. 

For  particulars  inquire 

I.  G.  WOLF 

Gilsey  Building,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island 

Tel.  Great  Neck  921-922 

1270    Broadway,    New    York    City 

Tel.  Pennsylvania   6944 


E.  S.  6c  S.  F.  VOSS 

Long  Island 
Country  Estates 

on  the  North  and 
South  Shore 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

250  Park  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  0620 


KENSINGTON 
Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

An  exceptional  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase a  10-room,  3-bath,  brick, 
stucco  and  frame  Colonial  house, 
on  a  half-acre  of  land  beautifully 
landscaped. 

Key  with 
Owner's  Representatives 

ffijjetoorfrh,  §rn!th, 

Station  Plaza 
Great  Neck 

Phone  1090 


Do  you  Want  To  Buy  or  Lease 

A  COUNTRY 
HOUSE 

With  or  Without  Acreage 

T  ET  us  know  what  kind  of  a 
JL/  place  you  are  interested  in 
either  as  a  purchase  or  lease,  loca- 
tion preferred,  and  we  will  secure 
full  particulars  for  you  of  the 
best  available  opportunities. 

No  charge  Jor  our  services 
Real  Estate  Department 

Arts   &   Decoration 

45  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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THE  announcements  on  this  page  are  all 
from  wholesale  houses  that  sell  to  the  trade 
only.  The  articles  advertised  cannot  be  pur- 
chased by  our  readers  direct  from  them,  but 
they  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  their  stock  if 
you  will  obtain  an  introduction  from  your  dec- 
orator or  dealer.  Or  you  may  write  to  the 
advertisers  mentioning  this  magazine,  and  they 
will  send  you  the  name  of  a  local  decorator  or 
dealer  who  will  co-operate  with  you  in  promptly 
securing  any  articles  advertised  here. 


BENGUIAT 


WHOLESALE 
IMPORTER  OF  ANTIQUES 

Spanish  and  Italian  Embroideries.  Velvets 
and  Brocades.  Flemish  and  French  Tapes- 
tries  and    Needle    Point,    Furniture   and 
Oriental  Rugs 

383    MADISON    AVENUE 
NEW   YORK 


Creations  for  the 

Bed  Room 
Dining  Room 
and  Living  Room 

IN    NEW    DESIGNS    AND    FINISHES 

ALWAYS     DISPLAYED     IN     OUR 

SHOWROOMS 

The  Leonardo  Company 

Manufacturers 

258  Canal  Street,  New  \ork 

Corner   Lafayette   Street 

Franklin    0840 


Established  1899 

AN  Exhibit  of  Bed  Room, 
i  Dining  Room  andLiv- 
ing  Room  Furniture,  por- 
traying Masterpieces  in  design, 
construction  and  subtle  finishes. 
We  display  a  most  complete 
assortment  of  Art  Mirrors 
and  Novelties,  in  which  we 
have  specialized  for  27  years. 

DAVID  VAN  BLERKOM  CO. 

113-17  W.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Telephone  Chehea  2854 


Colonial  and  Early  American 
Reprol>  uctions 


RlCHTER 

Furniture 
Co. 

510-14  East  72d  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


SOLD      THROUGH      YOUR      DECORATOR 
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CARVALHO  BROS. 

520  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  City 


Consult  your  Decorator  or  Dealer 
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FURNITURE 

HANGINGS 

REPRODUCTIONS 


Imported  and  Domestic  Fabrics 

Complete  Furnishings  for  Town 

and  Country  Ho 


3 1  5  South  22nd  Street 

Corner  Cypress 

PHILADELPHIA 

CONSULTATION  INVITED 
■Spruce  7356 


L.  W.  FROTHINGHAM 

597  FIFTH  AVENUE 


Emily  Rockwood 

30  East  54th  Street 
New  York  City 

COLOR 

Scarfs  —  Draperies 


Summer  Shop,  after  June  29th 
PERKINS  COVE 

Ogunquit,  Me. 


25    West   54th    Street 
New  York 

ARTISTIC  IRON 

WORK 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

BRONZES 
Antique  and  Modern 

When  in  Paris 
Visit  Our  Salons 

107  Rue  La  Boetie 

Champs  Elysees 


-■^-^mmm 


Scale  model  of  the  whaler  "Lagoda,"  1840.   Length 

overall,  38   in.     Full   complement   of  rigging   and 

equipment.    Courtesy  of  Max   Williams 

From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the   Direction   of   ELIZABETH   LOUNSBERY 


SUMMER  is  upon  us  and  our 
thoughts  instinctively  turn  to 
the  country  and  the  furnishing  of 
our  house.  For  those  who  still 
have  this  to  do,  the  shops  offer  a 
bewildering  array  of  things  worth 
while  that  are  even  irresistibly  al- 
luring to  those  who  felt,  when 
they  closed  their  house  last 
autumn,  there  was  nothing  more 
required. 

The  task  of  completing  a  house 
is  really  never  over.  Time  and  the 
effects  of  sun  and  wear  determine 
this.  The  prevailing  trend 
in    decoration    also    influ- 
ences   us    and,    again,   we 
become     tired     of     seeing 
certain    things    about    us. 
Elimination    then    creates 
new  demands,  and  so  we 
start  forth  once  more  to 
acquire,    and    the    process 
of   buying    for    the   house 
goes  on  indefinitely 

In  wandering 
about  the  inter- 
esting collection 
of  ship  models, 
shown  by  Max 
Williams,  one 
feels  the  thrill  of 
adventure  and 
the  very  breath 
of  the  sea.  Here 
are  miniature  ships 
of  all  nations,  from 
the  Spanish  galleon 
to  the  British  ad- 
miralty model  and 
American  clipper 
ship,  of  later  date. 
An  array  that  will 
not  only  arrest  the 
eye  of  the  collector, 
but  intrigue  the  amateur  in  its 
decorative  appeal.  We  have  grown 
to  understand  what  a  fine  ship 
model   means  in  the  treatment  of 


Wall  flower  basket  of  black 
and  gilded  wrought  iron. 
Dimensions  14  in.  x  26  in. 
Courtesy    of    J.    A.    Lehman 

A.  Lehman. 


a  room  and  how,  as  a  unique  fea- 
ture of  decoration,  it  has  a  charm 
all  its  own. 

There  are  also  bone  models, 
completely  rigged  and  made  by- 
French  sailors  in  English  prisons 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
by  American  sailors,  many  of 
whom  were  men  from  Marble- 
head,  confined  at  Dartmouth  dur- 
ing the  naval  raids  of  1812.  These 
have  been  skillfully  constructed, 
supposedly,  from  the  bones  of  the 
prisoners'  rations. 

The  whaler,  illustrated, 
is    a   scale    model    of    the 
Lagoda,  the  most  famous 
of     the      New      Bedford 
whaling    fleet,    during 
1840.     Complete  in  every 
detail   it   has   been   copied 
from  the  plans  and  model 
of  the  Lagoda  now  in  the 
South  Dartmouth  Society 
Museum,    at    New    Bed- 
ford,    Mass. 
Even    the    tiny 
whale  -  boats, 
swung   from    the 
sides  of   the  ves- 
sel,   have    a    full 
complement   of 
oars,    harpoons 
and    whaling 
equipment    and 
denote     with     what 
infinite    care    the 
work  on  these  ship 
models  is  carried 
out. 

The    possibilities 
of   decorative   metal 
work    are   well    ex- 
emplified in  the  pro- 
ductions   of    Joseph 
In  these  there   is  a 
wide    range   of   selection,    suitable 
for  any  architectural  requirement. 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


Distinctive  Lighting  Fixtures, 

Candelabra,  Tie  Backs,  Garden 

Furniture,  Consoles,  Mirrors 

REPRODUCTION.  ETC. 

TA-LEHMAN 

^       162    EAST  53  rd 

■cNhv-Uorb- 


WBTMODERATEty  PQICED  m 

HAND  WROUGHT 
IRON  HARDWARE- 

VOUR  OWN  DESIGNS 

Andirons  Jrumoir<S 

'Fire  Tools  Screens 

Zanierns  'fenders 

Orates  Oorc/terej 

"LocKs  letterVox&r 

THE  HERFORT 

COMPANY 

30Vest47th.St., 


AttKKAtt  EA.5Y  StiAIfc 
Original      made      about   1740. 
With    Mahogany    Frame    and 
unusually  comfortable,  having 
wonderful    lines. 

REPRODUCTIONS      and     ANTIQUES 

DUNCAN&DUNCAN,Inc. 

2013  Walnut   Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Italian 
Antiques 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 

GlNO    CORSANI 

620  Lexington  Ave. 

(near  53d  Street),  New  York 


Refer  to   this   page   when   shopping 
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Italian  anb  g^pantsfo 

Antiques! 
perorations 

George   W.    Jfunk 
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J.  R.  B  remn  erCo..  Inc. 

835  Madison  Avenue  New  York 

Telephone:    Rhinelander    8000 

.  Interior  Decorators  and  Period  Furnishers 

Distinctive  Draperies  and  Chintzes 

for   the  Town   and    Country    Home 


Metal  Cornices 


Ormolu,   Silver   and 
Antique  Finishes 

Also  in   Color 

Rosettes  in  Metal 

and  Glass 

Price  List   and   Samples   on   request. 

Hicks  Gallery 

18  Fayette  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

H.   L.   Judd   Co.,   New   York    Selling 
Agents 


Colonial  Coberlets 

"Whig  Rose,"  "Cat  Track,"  Etc. 

REDUCED 

FROM $30  TO  $11.85-$2i.70 

RUGS    DRAPERIES    PILLOW  COVERS 

LAURA  COPENHAVER 

Rosemont,  Marion  Virginia 


Queen  Anne  Studios 

739  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Ivlass. 


Rare  Antiques 

Portraits 

Old  Brocades 

Scrap  Screens 

Unusual  Chintzes 


MILDRED  RICHARDSON  KELLY 


Hand  Fainted  Screen 

Copy  of  Gody  Print  with  Five  Figures 

Antique  Copper 
and  Chairs 

from  French  Chateaux 

Interior  Furnishings 

682    LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
(near  Allerton  House) 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


S   H 


MODEL 


This   is   one   of   a   line   of   period   ships 
we  offer  in  half  models. 

ire  suitable  on  narrow  shelves  or 
against  the  wall.  The  hull  is  finished  on 
one  side  only  thereby  taking  up  less 
room  than   full    models. 

A    splendid   value   at   $15    each,   includ- 
ing  di  In  t tv  to  you. 

Other   ship   models  and  other  attractive 
articles.     Circulars  upon   request. 
HOUSEHOLD    PATENT   CO. 
Norristown,  Pa. 


ANTIQUES 

—  FURNITURE 

—  BROCADES 
-P  E  WT  E  R 
—SILVER 

—  GLASS,  ETC. 
Write    for    Information 

Burley&Company 

CHINA  -  CRYSTAL  -  LAMPS   ANTIQUES 
Seven  North  Wabash  Avenue 

Established    1338 
CHICAGO 


Wrought  Iron 
LAMPS  AND  NOVELTIES 


Roman  Art  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

^Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron   Novelties 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 
520  West  24th  St.  New  York 


^Louise  8.  i£>mitfj 

Personal  Attention 

9rtistie  Draperies. 

Curtains  anb  ^>lip 

Cobers 

Jfabncs,  Cushions, 

©ecoratiue   ©ujerts  anb 

Hamp  ^>fjabes 


21 


§3 

>.   eighteenth  Street 

ipijilabelphia,  £u. 

ffifl.  Spiure  7623 


DRAPER  MANSION 
THE  CAMPBELL  STUDIOS 

Connecticut  Ave.  Washington, 

at  K  St.  D.  C. 


m 


The  16  E.  Thirteenth  Street 
Antique  Shop 


Nc 


York 


Recently  acquired—  a  full  panelled  room  fn 

New  Hampshire;  3  panelled  room  ends, 

a  large  collection  of  latches, 

hinges  and  locks. 


Louis  XIV 
Antique   Co.,    Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 


Antiques  Antique  Jewels 

Tapestries  Jades 

Brocades  Bronzes 

Petite    Point  Wood    Carvings 

Laces  Embroideries 


'id    Decor 


Rent. 


Q  East  55th  Street 

near   Fifth   Avenue 

New  York 

'hone  Plaza  2183 


Interior  Decorati 


r\ 


5m 


! 


MRS.  DEVAH  ADAMS 
18  East  57  th  Street 


Hugo  Cipriani 

importer  of 

Italian  and  Spanish 
Antique  Furniture 

FABRICS 

IRON  WORK 

CHANDELIERS 

GATES 

TORCHERES 

785  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Westport  Antique  Shop 


Specialists  in  E 
Interior  D 


10    EAST    53rd    ST. 

ly  American 


Summer  Shops 

Boston  Post  Road  and  Compo  Road 

Westport,  Conn. 


Genuine  Selections  of 

GARDEN  POTTERY 
and  FURNITURE 


We  Have  Just  Received  a 
Shipment  of 

Hand-made 

Wrought  Iron  Tables  (with 

marble  tops)  and  Chairs 

jne  file  and  ]M<\ntel   £>hop 

1756  M  Street,  N.  W. 
Near  Connecticut  Avenue 


Interior  Decorations 

and 
House  Furnishings 

Plans  and  Color  Schemes 

Developed  for 
Town  or  Country  Homes 

Special  Attention   Cioen 
To  Inexpensive  Layouts 


Preliminary  Consultation  in  Office 
Without  Charge 


IDA  LOUISE  KILLAM 

12  EAST  48th  ST.  'Uhursday, 
XCew  York  Olu            2  4  NORTH  S  T. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Vanderbilt  2427  Greenwich  /  i  43 


ALADDIN  IRON 
WORKS 

The  "Aladdin"  Line 
has  been  improved 
by  the  addition  of 
many  beautiful  new 
designs.  Among 
which  are  Consol 
Tables,  Coffee 
Tables,  Fern  and 
Aquarium  Stands 
and  Lamps. 

404  WEST  27th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


For  the  Colonial  house  or  sim- 
ple country  home,  candlesticks  and 
lighting  fixtures,  consistent  in 
character  are  to  be  found  in  brass 
and  in  painted  metal,  and  for  the 
Italian  interior  there  are  fixtures 
of  hand-wrought  iron  that  cleverly 
simulate  the  old  Italian  work. 
There  are  also  fascinating  adapta- 
tions of  old  and  new  designs,  such 
as  in  the  wall  basket,  illustrated, 
and  a  variety  of  attractive  flower 
stands  that  would  serve  effectively 
in  almost  any  setting. 

Lighting  fixtures  in  which  col 


hat  stands,  coat  hangers,  decorated 
folding  luggage  rests  for  guest 
rooms,  waste  baskets,  dressing- 
table  boxes,  shoe  trees  and  in  the 
many  conveniences  for  traveling, 
such  as  a  folding  breakfast  tray, 
and  a  hat  stand  that  folds  into  an 
attractive  silk  bag. 

In  looking  about  for  the  china 
that  lends  itself  especially  well  for 
country  use,  I  found  the  charming 
and  inexpensive  tea  service,  illus- 
trated, at  Sophye  Kaften's  shop. 
What  could  be  more  convenient  to 
use    when    tea    is    served    on    the 


ored    glass   and    crystals    form    an      porch    or   the   lawn,    or   after    the 
afternoon  game  of  bridge?     The 
elongated    plate,   which   holds    the 
tea  cup,  as  well,  serves  the  double 
purpose   of   saucer   and   plate   and 
enables    one    to    enjoy    their    tea 
and    toast,    with- 
out  the   necessity 
of  a  table  or  the 
usual     effort     of 


important  part,  are  likewise  shown 
here  and  curtain  tie-backs  of  glass 
flowers  that  are  irresistibly  allur- 
ing     for    window    over-draperies. 

Country  house  accessories  are 
also  provided,  for 
many  require- 
ments, in  the  ar- 
ticles made  by 
Mrs.  Herzog  at 
her  "Closet 
Shop"  and  in  the 
treatment  of 
closets.  Not  only 
does  Mrs.  Her- 
zog transform  a 
closet  from  the 
commonplace  and 
not  altogether 
convenient  stor- 
age place,  to 
which  we  have 
become  accus- 
tomed, but 
through  her  re- 
arrangement and 
decoration, 
makes  it  a  really 
important  fea- 
ture, charming  in  color  and  of- 
fering every  convenience,  be  it 
for  a  man's  or  woman's  individ- 
ual use — a  linen  or  china  closet 
or  the  smaller  closets  throughout 
the  house. 

The  little  comforts  that  go 
to  make  up  the  equipment  of  a 
well  appointed  house,  too,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  delightful  variety  of 


A  folding  trunk  and  bag  rest 
for  the  guest  room.  Antique 
ivory  finish  with  painted  flower 
motifs  and  broad  bands  of 
gold  galloon.  Courtesy  of  The 
Closet  Shop 


trying  to  success- 
fully balance  two 
plates.  The  ser- 
vice shown  is  a 
gray  and  apricot 
lustre,  outlined 
in  black,  or  it 
may  be  obtained 
in  green  and 
maize. 

Sets  in  colored 
glass  for  iced  tea, 
and  finger  bowls 
unusual  in  shape 
and  decoration, 
among  which  an 
open  lotus  flower 
resting  on  a  plate 
was  noticeable, 
are  also  included 
in  the  many  items  displayed  to- 
gether with  toilet  bottles,  vases 
and  brilliant  bits  of  pottery  that 
lend  a  distinctive  note  of  color  in 
the  treatment  of  a  room.  In  fact, 
a  fascinating  array  of  things  that 
would  contribute  toward  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  country  house. 
At  last  the  kitchen  has  come 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Two-tone  lustre  china  tea  service,  comprising  6  plates,  6  tea  cups 
tea-pot,  sugar  bowl  and  cream  jug.  Gray  and  apricot  or  green 
and  maize  colorings  outlined  in  black.   Courtesy  of  Sophye  Kaften 


Mrs.  Bostwics 

Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th   Street 
New  York  City 


Oestreicher's  Art  Shop 

882  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y.   C. 
FEATURING 

FLORENTINE  WROUGHT  IRON 
COFFEE  TABLES 

Black  and  Gold  Marble  Tops 
Finished     in     Antique     and     Polychrome 


We  Specialize  in  Furnishing  Summer  Homes 

INTERIORS— SLIP     COVERS 

Phone   Circle   2453 


e#>pantgf) 
Antique 

g>f)0p 

Spanish  Antiques 
Exclusively 

Plaza  Bldg. 
PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

768  Madison  Ave., 

{Near  66th  St.)  New  York 


Make  Your 
HHi   Fireplace 
i   Genuine 


ID   DAMPER 


With  the  Colonial  Head  and  our  Free 
Plans,  you  can  be  sure  your  contractor 
will  build  right.  Write  for  FREE  book. 
Also  Blue- print  showing  common  mis- 
take in   fireplaces. 

Colonial  Heads,  in  four  styles  of  12 
6izes  each  at  $5.00  and  up,  meet  every 
condition  in  fireplace  construction.  At 
your  dealer  or  write  us. 


COLONIAL    FIREPLACE    CO. 

Uo  Manufacturers   of  Complete  Fireplaces, 

Dampers.    Grates.    Andirons.    Screens, 

Fenders,  Hoods,  Fircsets,  Etc. 


4620   Roosevelt   Rd. 


Chicago.   Illinois 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DECORATIONS  of  DISTINCTION     I  •  #~t; 


Interior  Decorati 


Factory 313  to  321  East  62 

Uiholstery  Dept...5S1  Wesi  42 


The  Katharine  IF  ill  is 
Antique  Shops 

Early  American  Antiques 
Early  American  Furniture 

Pewter 

Rare   Glass 

Samplers 

Lustre,  China 

Currier    Prints 
Silhouettes  and  Hooked  Rugs 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  visit 
these    famous    Shops. 

An  inspiration  to  Collectors  and  the 
delight  of  those  seeking  Home  Furnish- 
ings  of   distinctive   charm. 

Katharine  Willis 

272  Hillside  Ave.       Jamaica,  L.  I. 

WESTCHESTER    SHOP 
321  Boston  Post  Road,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


BODINE    STUDIOS 

INCORPORATED 

J.   CLARENCE   BODINE,   President 
250  West  54th  Street,   New  York  City 

Telephone    Columbus    3214 


Designers  of 
colorful  rooms. 

Perfectly 

balanced  walls. 

Interesting  Vistas 

Consultation 

Planning 

Designing 

To  achieve 

greatest 

results  in 

effect  an, I 

atmosphere  at  a 

consistent  cost 


Visit    Our   Studios 


SPANISH 
ANTIQUES 

FURNITURE 
LANTERNS 
CARPETS 

Pomposa  Galleries 


148  EAST  53d  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


In terior 
Jbecorations 


MRS.   GILLETTE    NICHOLS,   INC. 

402     MADISON     AVENUE 

York  City  (VanJerbiltl669)  Ne 


Antiques 

Reproduc 
tions  and 
Artistic    Table 


Decorations 


d/ide/ine  de.  <rw7,  c/nc 

1 1 7  East  57th  St.,  New  York 
Murray  Hill  7659  2nd  Floor 


Wit 


'.  roo,  Jn 


If 


the  platitude  of  your 
rooms  rasps  your  nerves 
why  not  drop  in  on  us? 

Sure  remedies  for  bro- 
midic  rooms,  gifts  to  soften 
testy  tempers  in  our  indi- 
vidualized stock. 

Ask  us  about  Chinese  ac- 
cessories for  beautiful 
homes. 

A  bargain  folder  on  request. 

FOO-K\\>r:i  co. 

12  East  47th  Street 
New  York 


911 


ocotcjc  Jl'lctsaa 

27  Saot   76ifi  Stwct 

Tel.    7435    Buttrrflrld 


Building,  arrang- 
ing: and  deco- 
rating- of  closets, 
a  specialty.  Dress 
Hangers,  Hat 
Stands,  Linen 
Straps  —  gifts 
suitable    for    all 


It, 


Wand  Willow 


complete 
sets  which  may  be  used  either  for 
the  interior  or  out-of-doors.  Painted 
in  bright  or  neutral  tones  of  your 
own   choosing. 

For  sets  and  odd  pit<fs  of  distinc 


r  the  s 


Edward  R.  Barto  &  Co. 

Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 

775  Lexington  Ave.        New  York 


Card  or  Console  Table  in  Ma- 
hogany with  satinwood  inlay. 
Will  lend  atmosphere  and  dig- 
nity to  any  home.  Sent  to  any 
address  -   $50. 

PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  CO. 
1725  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


v].        - ;* 

11'  SP 

1 

fill 

1 

m 

ordinary     oak 


of    Architect) 


4    WICKERS 


<J?i/cr/or2)eeor<\  //o  nr 

garniture 

<CftdJU///iCjf>S 

$faf/que<s 

lOl  Pc\rk  Ave.  c\t  40<b  St 


45    years    making 
LEATHER  SCREENS 


L 

iKlff  ■■ 

E 

Hj       jv       fAj 

A 

;Jk|:Jf    -^jT 

T 

^    n     m 

H 

m 

E 

tlM'Sp?  HH: 

R 

pM'^s.^m 

Leather     Screens,     Wall 
Panels,  Handtooled  Scrjets 
and    Hand    Painted    Wall 
Panels. 
GEORD.  D.  THOMPSON-SCREEN  STUDIOS 

Moved  to 
441-A    MADISON    AVENUE,    N.    Y.    C. 


4§f  Ttecalcomania  §* 

We  are  manufacturers  and 
carry  in  stock  Floral  and 
decorative  designs  used  for 
decoratingold  as  well  as  new 
and  unfinished  furnirure, 
such  as  breakfast-room,  bed- 
room and  dining-room 
suites.  Juvenile  subjects  for 
Nursery  furniture  and  toys. 
Special  designs  made  to 
order  on  short  notice. 
Inquiries  invited  from 
individuals  as  well  as  from 
dealers. 

Union   Manufacturing  Company 

1 12  South  High  St.  Akron,  Ohio 


Sale  for  June  Brides 

Italian 


The  NOBLE  SHOP,  Incorporated 
114  East  57th  Street,  New  York 


Refer  to  this  pnpc  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


9k  the  SHOPS  of  the  SMART  SET 


MM 

PIPES 


Smoking 

Mixtures 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog, 
MM  Importing  Co. 
6  East  45  St.,  N.  Y. 


TAILLEUR    BAGS 

colorings — made      in      tapestries     and 


'.'/■.  inch  frame  $12 

!)'/2  inch  $13 

ft        -.*'<< 

4         samples    of    ma- 

■       nigs,    sent    on 
^      request. 

afcfcjJ 

81     Bags  will  be  rent 
■     postpaid     on    re- 
W>     ceipt      of      check 

funded  if  ba3  is   r 
within   three  days. 

and     money    re- 
turned in  good  order. 

MRS. 

FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9  Westbourne 

Rd. 

Newton  Center,  Mass 

Wm.  H.  Plummer  &  Co. 

LIMITED 

Importers  of 
MODERN  and  ANTIQUE 

CHINA  AND 
GLASSWARE 

7  East  35th  Street 

Near  5th  Avenue 

New  York 


36  Pratt  Street 


Hartford,  Cor 


Americans   Visiting  France 

An  Important  Announcement 

from 

ALFRED  SMILES,  Inc. 

JEWELERS 

597    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York. 

We  desire  to  inform  the  readers  of  Arts 
&    Decoration    that     Mr.    Smiles    will    be 


Paris    during    the    m 


Srptcin  mi-,  speciali: 


All     visiting     Europe     aid     desiring     to 
take    advantage    of    his    p  rsonal    services 


It  is  advisable  to  call  heft 
ing  for   Europe   or 
Paris  so   that  my  meth 
ing    whatever    purchas 
desire     can     be     fully 


into      its      full 
beauty  of  dainti- 
ness   and    attrac- 
tiveness   and    lias 
been     removed, 
for  all  time,  from 
the  stereotype!  If 
one  could  but  see 
the     contents     of 
"The       Kitchen- 
ette,"   one    couU 
then    realize    t im- 
possibilities of 
kitchen  rejuvena- 
tion a  n  J  t  h  e 
really    lovely    ef- 
fects t'lat  can  be 
obtained    by 
pairting,    in    gay 
cobrs,    the    com- 
tionplace      acces- 
sories   of    a    kitchen's    equipment. 
In  the  same  manner  as  that  in 
which  the  tin  salt  box  and  match 
box  holder,  illustrated,   have  been 
decorated — namely,  with  a  fruit  or 
flower  motif  on   a  cream   ground 
and   a   brilliant   yellow  border,   so 
bread  or  cake  boxes,   dry   grocery 
containers,  spice  sets,  and  cake  cov- 
ers can  be  treated,  and  in  any  de- 
sired color  or  decoration. 

An  ordinary  article,  such  as  an 
ice  pick,  is  completely  transformed 
with  a  decorated  handle,  held  in 
the  decorated  leather  holder,  that 
may  be  attached  to  the  wall  or 
refrigerator,  and  sink  sets,  which 
heretofore  have  been  strictly  utili- 
tarian now  may  be  made  to  blos- 
som like  the  rose  with  their  gay 
flower  decoration.  Clothes-line 
holders,  stools,  chairs,  tables, 
trays,  spoon  sets  with  wooden 
handles,  hanging  on  a  rack,  cov- 
ered glass  cereal  jars,  boxes  of  all 
kinds,  and  even  the  garbage  pail 
may  be  glorified. 

To  further  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  color  scheme,  which  may  be 
carried  out  in  yellows,  blues,  rose 
or    greens,    the    shelving   or    shelf 


Hand-painted  tin  ivall  salt  box,  painted  in  yellow 

with  fruit  decoration  and  kitchen  matchbox  holder 

with    jonquil    motif.      Other    colors     if     desired. 

Courtesy  of  The  Kitchenette 


edging  may  be  decorated  to  corre 
spond  and  the  curtains  be  made  of 
gingham  or  plain  material  of  the 
same  coloring,  likewise  the  em- 
broidered towels  and  iron  and  pot 
holders. 

All  may  be  transformed  by  the 
magic  of  color. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  wil- 
low or  woven  reed  furniture,  for 
summer  use  offers  something  that 
no  other  furniture  can  give.  Paint- 
ed chairs,  tables,  beds  and  dressers, 
it  is  true,  have  become  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  furnishings  of 
the  average  country  house,  but  for 
comfort  and  durability  we  are 
bound  to  turn,  for  both  inside  and 
outdoor  use,  to  wicker. 

In  this  as  well  as  in  painted 
furniture,  color  contributes  much 
toward  the  attractiveness  of  the 
piece.  The  chair,  illustrated, 
from  the  Grand  Central  Wicker 
Shop,  Inc.,  for  example,  is  of  the 
horseshoe  type,  made  of  stick  wil- 
low, painted  a  brilliant  apple 
green.  The  tea  wagon  is  of 
woven  round  reed.  For  the  sun 
room  or  porch,  such  a  table  is  in- 
dispensable. 


'  Glassware  ofDistinction ' 


nilMIKTKHS 


while  abroad 


Czecho-Slovak  Glass  Products  Co. 

Office  and  Showrooms: 
48-50  East  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Sports   Dress 

for  every   occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Men's    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B.  H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

43    WEST    46TH    STREET 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


Height,    20    Inches 


Pearls    for    additions    to   neckla< 

Pearl   necklaces 

Old    and     Modern     English     sih 

and    genuine    Sheffield    plate 

PYMS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Jewelers    &    Silversmiths 

582    Fifth    Avenue 

New  York 


Uors»shoe  type  armchair  of  stick  willow,  painted 
apple  green  with  black  and  orange  bandings. 
Linen  covered  cushion  to  correspond.  Woven 
round  reed,  rubber-tired  tea  wagon  with  pockets 
for  silver  and  linen  and  compartment  under  re- 
movable glass  tray.  Any  color.  Courtesy  of  Grand 
Central  Wicker  Shop,  Inc. 


Cjiftsfrom  Europe 

Never  have  I  found  the  Euro- 
pean marts  so  resplendent  in 
novel  gifts  as  this  season.  I 
have  imported  an  unusual  list 
of  intimate  novelties  for  my 
lady's  boudoir.  Quaint  boxes, 
vases,   art  objects  and   utility 


My  own  studio  is  developing 
many  exclusive  ideas  to  be 
found  nowhere  else. 
Upon  request  I  will  send  you 
descriptions  of  several  unusual 
novelties  appropriate  for  anni- 
versary gifts  or  prizes. 

RENA    ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Avenue 

{"Hear  ; 3rd  Street) 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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V      Tapestry  Dining  Room     T 
JL      ior  luncheon  and  dinner  "A 


The  Louis  XVI  Ballroom  & 
Open/or  Restivations  V 
^Season  1924-1925  <« 
Charles  R.  Wilson  •   7 


The  Cordon  ^Bleu 

of 
THE  MADISON 
RESTAURANT 

presents  many  origi- 
nal creations  which 
are  veritable  master- 
pieces of  culinary  art. 
Particularly  are  the 
luncheon  menus  varied 
and  tempting.  The 
entire  establishment 
under  the  personal 
direction  of 

Theodore  Titze 

(Formerly  of  the  Ritz  and  Sherry's) 
^Manager 

in  connection  with 

THE  MADISON 

15  East  58th  Street 

at  JMadison  revenue 

THE  RESIDENCE  HOTEL 

John  F.  Sanderson 

^Managing  THrcctor 

Telephone  Regent  4000 


2UgffleBsft 

oftondon 
near 

Broadway 


CRop  Uotm 

XII  west  451*  S-L 


if 


?;> 


Exclusive 

Metropolitan 

Restaurant 

Life 


Th: 
res 


E  really  smart 
restaurant  has  be- 
come a  very  necessary 
part  of  New  York  so- 
cial life;  so  important,  in  fact,  that  the  metropoli- 
tan hostess  counts  upon  giving  a  certain  number  of 
her  gayest  parties  every  winter  at  her  favorite 
restaurant.  At  these  brilliant  and  luxurious  meet- 
ing places  the  most  elaborate  dinners  are  given,  the 
most  enchanting  and  intimate  little  suppers  and  the 
gayest  and  most  captivating  tea  dances. 

And  the  New  York  hostess  has  begun  to  realize 
that  if  she  is  entertaining  at  one  of  these  smart 
restaurants  not  only  will  her  dinner  be  served  with 
the  finest  linen,  the  richest  silver,  but  she  can  feel 
certain  that  it  will  be  prepared  and  cooked  by  the 
greatest  chefs  in  the  world.  For  since  the  war  it  has 
been  possible  for  the  New  York  restaurateur  to 
bring  to  this  country  the  most  famous  chefs  of 
Europe.  So  that  a  hostess  may  attain  a  reputa- 
tion of  serving  about  the  best  dinners  in  New  York 
without  upsetting  her  domestic  arrangements  even 
for  an  hour. 

And  the  out-of-town  hostess  who  comes  to  New 
York  in  the  winter  for  a  brief  period  of  gayety 
has  also  discovered  that  she  can  entertain  at  these 
beautiful  and  exclusive  places  in  the  most  lavish 
and  correct  fashion.  Women  socially  prominent 
in  other  big  cities  who  visit  New  York  every  win- 
ter for  music  or  theatre  or  possibly  to  bring  out 
debutante  daughters  in  the  most  impressive  fashion 
fully  realize  the  social  value  of  the  New  York 
restaurant. 


Opposite 

The  Theatre  Guild 

a  beautiful  and   delightfully  cool 

ITALIAN  GARDEN 

where  you  amy  dine  in  comfort 

and  be  sure  of  getting  to  your 

seats  in   time. 

CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 
SERVICE  VE-RFECT 
Table  d'Hote  #1.50 

Carlo  Giolito's  Garden 


242  West  52 


Circle    10061 


Thi 


BoofcOidilliic 

Detroit's  Finest  Hotel 


minimum      rate      and      $5 

Book-Cadiixac  Hotel  Co.,   Detroit 

Roy  Carruthers,  President 


d  Up 

W   ^FAVORABLE 


FAVORABLE 
COMPARISONS 


Park  Avenue. 

•it     a  quarter    of     a     century 

9  has  I"  1  "  tin-  choice  of   New 

mast  discriminating    clientele. 


O^UA 


OOA4 


300  PARK  AVENUE 


When  in 

Chicago — 

Be    sure   to    stop    at   either 

7AeBLACKST0NE 

South     Michigan     Ave.,     on 
the    Lake    Front, 

or 

The  DRAKE 

Upper    Michigan     Ave.,     on 
the    Lake    Shore. 

Don  Bestor's  Victor  Record  Orchestra 
plays  for  The  Drake's  supper  dances. 
Tune  in  on  your  Radio  and  hear  this 
enchanting  music  between  11:00  and 
12:00    Eastern    time. 


C'"" 


o 


"NttarSnoUgh  to  the  business  dis- 
trict for  convenience,  far  enough 
away  for  quiet,  The  Belmont  is  the 
ideal  hotel  for  the  visitor  to  Chicago. 


a 


Chicago 


PIPING  ROCK 
RESTAURANT 


Eighteen    East    Fifty-fifth    Street 
New    York 

Wish  to  announce  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  open-air 
CASTILIAN  Room. 

For  Resermtions   Telephone 
Plaza  3551 

C.   PANI 
Formerly   of   Colony   Restaurant 
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ARTS  &  DECORATIO 


genuinely    elegant    room   an    interesting   study   of    window    draperies   is 
There    is    a    special    department    in    Arts    &    Decoration's    Course    of 
Decoration    on   the  treatment   of    windows.      Such    a   room   as   this    is 
imulating   to   the   student    of    homcmaking. 


In  this  dining  room  we  see  a  delightful  Georgian  interior  with  rare  furniture, 
yet  made  cozy  with  modern  draperies,  arrangement  of  flowers,  etc.  This  room 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  those  who  wish  to  accomplish  good  decora- 
tion. Arts  &  Decoration's  Course  of  Interior  Decoration  will  show  you  how 
to  achieve  similar  results  and  at  moderate  cost. 


The  Joy  of  Creating  a  Beautiful  Room 
or  Home — for  Yourself  or  Another 


'T^O  plan  a  room  in  all  its  details,  to  buy  furniture,  floor 
*■  and  wall  coverings,  draperies,  pictures  and  objets  d'art, 
and  with  them  create  out  of  an  empty,  box-like  space  a  place 
of  enchanting  beauty  and  charm,  affords  a  satisfaction  closely 
akin  to  that  produced  by  the  achievement  of  a  fine  painting 
or  sculpture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  room  is  iust  as 
much  a  result  of  creative  instinct  and  ability  as  any  painting. 
Interior  Decorating  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  since  it 
rests  upon  very  definite  and  immutable  laws  and  principles. 
No  matter  how  cultured  and  "artistic"  one  may  be,  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  laws  and  principles  one  can- 


not avoid  mistakes  that  are  immediately  apparent  to  those 
who  know. 

These  laws  and  principles  can  be  learned  in  a  few  months' 
time  at  the  cost  of  a  few  minutes'  thoughtful  reading  each 
day ;  and  reading  which  is  neither  dull  nor  tedious  but  ab- 
sorbingly interesting. 

For  the  woman  who  wants  her  home  to  be  charming,  dis- 
tinguished and  expressive  of  her  own  personality,  and  for 
the  man  or  woman  desirous  of  becoming  a  professional  dec- 
orator, a  remarkable  home  study  course  is  available,  a  course 
as  comprehensive  as  that  given  by  any  college  vet  taken  in 
one's  own  home  at  one's  own  convenience — 


The  Arts  &  Decoration 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


IN  the  past  two  decades,  interest  in  interior  decorating  has  grown 
tremendously.  Owners  of  beautiful  homes  are  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  furnishings  and  decorations  of  a  haphazard  style.  They 
demand  that  all  appointments  shall  be  in  keeping  with  a  definite 
scheme,    linking    individuality    with    taste. 

Think  of  the  lifelong  satisfaction  that  you  will  feel  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  cultural  knowledge!  Your  joy  in  the  increased 
beauty  of  your  home!  Think  of  the  actual  dollars  and  cents  value 
that  it  can  mean  to  you  if  you  decide  to  make  interior  decoration 
your   life   profession. 

For  Reading  in  Leisure  Moments  at  Home 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Practical  Home  Study  Course  is  planned 


to  fit  in  with  your  spare  time.  The  lessons  come  to  you  at  regu- 
lar intervals  and  are  so  clearly  written  and  so  profusely  illustrated 
that  they  intrigue  your  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  Personal 
correspondence  with  the  instructional  staff  supplements  your  read- 
ing and  affords  valuable  consultation  on  your  individual  problems. 

Twenty-four  fascinating  lessons  prepared  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  architects  and  decorators 

Twenty-four  lessons,  each  one  more  delightful  than  the  last, 
make  up  this  invaluable  course.  Step  by  step  they  initiate  you  into 
the  artistic  principles  that  govern  the  creation  of  beautiful  home 
surroundings.  Each  principle  is  so  concisely  set  forth,  so  clearly 
explained  in  non-technical  language,  that  reading  your 
will   be   a   very   real   pleasure   and   in   no  sense   a  task. 


Send  this  Coupon   for  Beautiful  Brochure— Free 


Extract  from  one  of  many  Letters 
in  our  Files 


<JN  taking 


:  course  I  did  not  have  in  mind  becoming 
Decorator,  but  my  honest  belief  is  that  all 
phases  of  that  calling  have  been  so  completely  covered,  that 
it  constitutes  a  professional  equipment  for  anyone  who 
will  studiously  apply  themselves.  The  constant  thought  in 
my  mind  during  the  study  period  was  that  you  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  cover  every  detail.  You  certainly  did  not  spare 
yourself  both  in  the  preparation  and  in  the  follow  up.  I 
can  understand  a  thing  starting  off  well,  and  then  "petering 
out"  in  interest  and  quality,  but  there  was  never  a  suspicion 
of   this — you   kept   faith  to  the  very   end. 

"If  people  could  be  made  to  realize  what  you  are  offering — 
how  you  have  simplified  a  study  which  sounds  so  profound, 
but  which  you  have  made  so  easy,  you  could  not  handle 
the    pupils    anxious    to   avail    themselves    of    the    Course." 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home   Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send   me   your   new   free   brochure   de- 
scribing your  course. 


Name 


Address 
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;  We  ZMake  Houses  into  Homes" 
■ 


IN T6RI0  R 
cD€CO%ATIONS 


1805  Wall, 


Philadelphia 


In 
Philadelphia 


SHOPPING 
delphia   has 


Ph 


is  accomplish 


come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  delightful  oc- 
cupation. It  may  be  done 
with  dignity  and  actual 
pleasure.  The  shops  are  so 
well  arranged,  so  well  man- 
aged that  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing beautiful  things, 
either  for  oneself  or  one's 
appreciation  and  tranquillity. 


Philadelphia  people  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  their  shops,  to  the  ease  and  comfort  in 
going  about  in  them. 

Hut  to  the  traveler  who  is  making  a  brief  stay  there  and 
who  wishes  to  freshen  a  wardrobe  or  furnish  a  home,  the 
significance  of  Philadelphia's  best  shopping  district  comes 
as  a  most  welcome  opportunity.  Everything  is  there — 
jewelry,  gowns,  decorative  furniture  and  accessories,  nigs, 
antiques  and  all  the  other  things  luxurious  and  necessary 
that  contribute  to  the  joy  of  living. 


BAILEY,  BANKS 
&  BIDDLE  CO. 

JKWELERS,  SILVERSMITHS 

STATIONERS 

Established  183a 

PHILADELPHIA 

PEARL 

NECKLACES, 

DIAMONDS 

and  other  jewels 

having  the  "Hall  Mark" 
of  this  Establishment  are 
classed  as  "Superlative" 
by  experts  in  any  part 
of  the  world  — 

The  Diamond  Book 

(mailed  upon  request) 

Bailey  Text  and  Colonial 
Script,  the  new  and  accepted 
engraving  for  WEDDING 
INVITATIONS  AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Samples  upon  request. 


Georgian 

Lighting 

Shops 


"Standard  for  Balustrade  of  the  Adam  Period. 
Installed  at  residence  in  Montclair.  N.  J. 
Horace  Trumbauer,  Architect." 

223    S.    17th    Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

JOHN  G.  LISBERGER        CARROLL  O.   STEWART 


S.M'Belmofit 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


1702  WALNUT  STREET 
^kiladeIphlcu-> 


Ham  Utile 
MARBLEI ZED 
RUBBER  FLOORS 

add  a  luxurious  charm 
to  the  exclusive  home. 
In  colors  and  designs  ap- 
propriate for  any  room. 

Write  for  Hamiltile  booklet 

HAMILTON   RUBBER   MFG.   CO. 

23.7  WALNUT  ST. ,  PHILADELPHIA 

FACTORY.  TRENTON,  N.J. 


Fritz  &  La  Rue,  Inc. 

Importers 

ORIENTAL 
RUGS 

Extra  Large  Sizes 

up  to 

17  ft.  by  36  ft. 

T7  OR  years  we  have  special- 
-*■  ized  in  rugs  of  extraordi- 
nary sizes  and  shapes,  and  have 
ready  the  largest  and  most 
notable  stocks  in  this  country. 
We  believe  that  those  who  are, 
and  have  been,  searching  for 
rugs  of  this  character  can  find 
the  unusual  sizes,  shapes  and 
colorings  they  require  in  our 
unequaled  assortment  and  at 
prices  considerably  lower  than 
they  expected  to  pay. 

1615   Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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"Whiletailed  Deer,  Walking"— Grace  Mott  Jolmson,  sculptor 
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KING  ALBERT— Silver  of  regal  beauty 

Another  example  of  the  Gorham  Master 
Craftsman's  artistry — regal  in  its  simplicity, 
delicate  of  ornamentation.  Your  jeweler 
will  gladly  show  this  design  and  other 
beautiful  Gorham  pieces. 

GOKHAM 


B.  W.  Vickary,  for  25 
years  a  Gorham 
Master  Craftsman,  en- 
graving c  King  Albert 
tea  pot. 


KING  ALBERT 
PATTERN 

Tea  spoons  6  for  $9  JO 
Dessert  knives  6  for  20.00 
Dessert  forks    6  for  20. 00 


PROVIDENCE 


NEW  YORK  - 


AMERICA'S    LEADING    SILVERSMITHS    FOR    OVER    90    YEARS 


*    « 


Beautiful  side  wall  of  a  modern  California  homi.  George  Washington  Smith,  Architect.  The  charm  of  this 
architectural  detail  seems  to  rest  not  only  in  thi  exquisite  simplicity  of  design,  the  right  proportion  of  doonvay 
and  window,  the  appropriate  little  wroughl-iron  balcony;  but  thz  crowding  up  of  the  rich  planting  about  the  base  of 
the  house  and  the  fine  patterns  of  trees  and  shrubs  mads  by  sunlight  and  shadows  on  the  wall  of  the  house 
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A  Promise  of  Our  Architectural  Future 

The  Revelation  of  the  Recent  Exhibition  in  New  York 
By  MATLACK  PRICE 


OF  the  recent  exhibition  of  architec- 
ture and  allied  arts  in  New  York 
it  seems  difficult  to  write  without 
resorting  to  superlatives,  because  the 
showing  was  not  only  large  in  si/e  and  scope, 
but  large  in  its  reassurance  and  in  its  prom- 
ise. In  its  scope  it  ranged 
from  the  planning  of  a  room 
to  the  planning  of  a  city  and 
its  environs.  And  the  gen- 
eral high  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  the  different  things 
exhibited  told  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  design  in  America 
is  in  good  hands,  and  that 
there  need  be  no  fear  that 
either  radicalism  or  com- 
placency will  jeopardize  the 
fabric  of  our  architecture  and 
allied  arts  for  a  generation 
to  come. 

.  From  the  daily  press,  dur- 
ing the  exhibition,  one  got 
the    pronouncement,    perhaps 

"Door  of  the  Golden 
Age"  designed  by  Fer- 
robrandt,  Inc.  The  pan- 
els are  ivrought  iron  and 
the  central  motifs  solid 
bronze 


Actual  Exhitn 


more  terse  than  modest,  that  "American 
Architects  Lead  the  World."  This  seemed, 
besides  being  both  frankly  and  rankly  journal- 
istic, somewhat  ungracious  to  the  many  Eu- 
ropean exhibitors,  and  also  it  seemed,  in  all 
probability,    inaccurate    in    fact.       It    is    just 


1 
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such  complacency,  I  felt,  that  has  always 
kept  this  country  from  attaining  any  real 
place  in  the  art  of  the  world.  Here,  how- 
ever, was  an  exceptional  chance  to  make  an 
unprejudiced  comparison,  because  American 
work,  chosen  by  our  own  architects  and  in- 
dustrial designers  as  being 
their  best  effort  could  be  seen 
beside  a  variety  of  European 
work  similarly  chosen,  by  its 
authors,  as  their  best  effort. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  architects  of 
Sweden,  France,  England, 
Germany,  Russia,  Hungary, 
Spain,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries would  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity to  send  their  best,  and 
while  many  great  architects  in 
these  countries  may  not  have 
been  represented  at  all,  the 
estimate  could  only  be  made 
in  this  instance  from  the  ex- 
hibits that  were  actually  sent. 

The  main  salon  in  the 
Architectural  and  Allied 
Arts  Exposition  which 
was  arranged  and  deco- 
rated  by  Howard 
Greenley 
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Never  greatl)  impressed  by  the  kind  oi 
spread-eagleism,  journalistic  or  otherwise,  that 
shouts  "We  arc-  the  best,"  1  went  over  to  the 
exhibition  pre-disposed  to  find  all  manner  of 
high  merit  in  the  current  European  architec 
cure,  and  found  instead  not  am  particular  from 
which  our  own  architects  could  derive  any- 
thing  but    damage   and   certainlj    no   benefit. 

While    our    own    architecture    is    built    on 
early    precedents    gleaned     and    compounded 
from   the  old   architecture  of  main    European 
countries,   these  countries  todaj    seem   to  have 
forsaken    their    own    architectural    birthright 
and  strayed  far  afield  in  a  restless  search  for 
novelty    and    "expressionism."      England    and 
Canada  are  exceptions  to  this,  but  the  others 
have  shown   no  appreciation   of   the   modern- 
izing  of    their   own   native   styles   in    any- 
thing like  the  way  in  which  we  have  mod- 
ernized  our  Georgian   Colonial.      We,   for 
instance,   are   doing   far   better   modernized 
Spanish  houses  in  Florida  and  in  California 
than    the   Spanish    architects   are    doing    in 
Spain.     The  exhibits  from   Spain   included 
a   little    rather    queer    Gothic     (not    even 
Spanish   Gothic),   some  half-hearted  Clas- 
sic   and    some    un-Spanish    and,   unfortu- 
nately,   unattractive   country    houses. 

While  the  architecture  from  Sweden 
was  interesting,  it  seemed  rather  bleak  and 
somber,  though  to  nothing  like  the  degree 
of  the  Russian  exhibit.  An  architect  of 
the  present  regime  was  represented  by  a 
large  drawing  of  his  concept  for  a  "Capi- 
tal for  the  Soviet  Government  at  Mos- 
cow"— a  dreary  building  that  looked  like 
nothing  so  much  as  a  rather  pretentious 
jail,  and  not  even  a  well-designed  jail.  Our 
own  late  Bertram  G.  Goodhue  could  have 
done  one  that  would  have  been  splendidly 
dignified,  at  any  rate.  Also,  from  Rus- 
sia, there  was  a  design  for  a  villa,  but  it 
looked  far  more  like  a  boat-house,  and  not 
even  a  well-designed   boat-house. 

As  for  Germany  and  Austria,  both  have 
gone  mad  over  "expressionism"  in  archi- 
tecture, as  they  have  in  painting  and  stage 


Pierced  bronze  front  door  for  the 
Elks  National  Memorial  Headquar- 
ters Building  in  Chicago.  Designed 
by  Edgerton  Swdrtwout  and  executed 
by  the  Gorham  Co. 


sets.  "Expressionism"  is  all  very  well  as  a 
catch  word,  but  what  do  these  things  ex 
press?  Expressionism,  I  gather,  is  the  "last 
word"  in  art,  as,  indeed,  it  may  well  be, 
because  a  step  further  in  the  same  direction 
would  be  chaos.  The  architectural  expres- 
sions of  expressionism  seem  as  unwholesome 
and  as  impermanenl  as  fungi,  with  dissolution 
setting  in  even  before  full  growth  is  attained. 
It  would  be  a  more  agreeable  task  to  speak 
highly  of  these  things,  as  it  would  have  been 
a  more  pleasant  adventure  to  have  discovered, 
in  these  sendings  from  Europe  some  new  and 
fresh  inspiration.  And,  perhaps,  more  un- 
kind than  any  of  the  foregoing  observations 
would  be  one  to  the  effect  that  the  modern 
French   country-houses   at   once   reminded   me 
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of  the  pre-war  German  country  houses  of 
the  "model  villages."  Too  bad,  and  it  all 
comes  from  a  failure  to  appreciate  and  de- 
velop the  thing  they  already  had  at  their 
elbows — the  farm  houses  and  smaller  chateaux 
of  rural  France.  Mcllor,  Meigs  and  Howe, 
of  Philadelphia  have  made  far  better  use  V 
French  small  house  precedent  than  the  French 
appear    to   have   made. 

Mexico,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  emerging 
from    an    unsuccessful   struggle   with    the  old 
Beaux-Arts    type,    and    producing    some    tan 
things   in   the  ornate  phase  of  Spanish  Colo- 
nial   called    Churrigueresque.     The   dawn   ot 
Mexico's     architectural     tomorrow     will     be 
found,  perhaps,  in  the  revival  of  Aztec  arch- 
itecture and   decoration — provided  that  there 
are  architects  and  decorators  capable  of  re- 
vitalizing  an    archaeological   style.     There 
were    evidences    of    a    real    effort    in    that 
direction     in     some     of     the     photographs 
in    Mexico's    exhibit — but    so    far    1    have 
seen  no  re-creation  of  the  Aztec  in  Mex- 
ico so  good  as  the  fountain  in  the  patio  of 
the    Pan-American   Building   in    Washing- 
ton,  by  a   firm  of   Philadelphia  architects. 
The    impressive    thing    (if    there    were 
only  some  way  of  saying  it  within  the  com- 
pass of  modesty!)   is  that  we  are  not  only 
achieving    a    remarkably    fine    architecture 
of    our    own,    but    constantly    beating    the 
other    people    at    their    own    game,    when- 
ever a  stylistic  requirement  calls  for  a  spe- 
cial thing.     In  this,  however,  let  us  except 
England,  of  which  more  in  a  moment. 

The  Canadian  exhibit  showed  a  variety 
of  work  that  seemed  strangely  like  the 
things  we  are  doing  here  in  "the  States" — 
far  more  like  American  than  like  English 
architecture. 

Italy  appeared  to  be  content  to  rest  its 
case  on  a  great  rendering  and  some  pho- 
tographs of  the  Victor  Emmanual  monu- 
ment— a  magnificent  thing,  unquestion- 
ably— like  the  ultimate  dream  of  a  Beaux- 
Arts  competitor  come  true.  I  have  often 
tried  to  determine  exactly  why  this  ultra- 

A  genuine  Louis  XVIth  room  im- 
ported and  set  up  by  William  A. 
Baumgarten  &  Co.,  a  country  type  of 
French  room  with  precious  posses- 
sions in  the  way  of  four  antique  Louis 
XV th  chairs 
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An  early  17th  Century  Jacobean 
room  paneled  in  carved  oak  re- 
cently purchased  and  removed 
from  Moat  Hall,  Shreuesbury, 
England.  The  arrangement  of 
room,  with  its  fine  antique  fur- 
niture, made  by  Charles  of 
London 


classic  monument  seems  to  just  miss 
being  great.  Perhaps  it  is  because  it 
at  once  suggests  an  idealized  projet 
drawing  rather  than  a  real  building. 
It  has  that  curious  quality  of  unreal- 
ity that  at  once  ass'ails  the  mind  in 
looking  at  a  drawing  of  a  complete 
restoration  of  the  Greek  Acropolis. 

In  China,  certainly,  they  will  do 
well  to  adhere  to  their  native  style. 
Ancestor  worship,  in  this  case,  will 
also  serve  the  cause  of  architecture, 
and  the  Far  East  is  at  its  best  when 
it  discovers  that  its  borrowings  from 
near-West  ideas  lead  usually  to  gro- 
tesqueries.  The  Japanese  man  with 
kimono  and  derby  hat  is  as  sad  a  sight 
as  the  modern  French  opera  house  in 
Tokio  (if  there  is  anything  left  of  it 
now),  and  the  Chicago  architect, 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  built  a  better 
modern  Japanese  building  when  he 
built  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Tokio  than  any 
Japanese  architects,  graduated  from  Western 
schools,  could   have  thought  of. 

In  the  English  exhibit  there  was  the  usual 
evidence  that  the  mantle  of  Inigo  Jones  and 
Christopher  Wren  has  not  fallen  on  any 
modern  British  architects  who  seek  to  design 
a  classic  building.  Some  element  curiously 
heavy  and  even  pompous  seems  to  get  into 
their  monumental  buildings.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  showing  for  England  was  not 
made  up  mainly  of  English  country  houses, 
|pr  there  is  a  field  in  which,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  our  American  architectural  re- 
sourcefulness has  never  even  come  near  equal- 
ling them,  let  alone  beating  them. 

Whether  or  not  in  recognition  of  this,  the 
gold  medal,  the  highest  honor  awarded  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  was 
given  this  year  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  Lut- 


yens,  greatest  of  all  English  country  house 
designers.  A  showing  of  a  hundred  exam- 
ples of  his  work  would  have  excelled  in  in- 
terest and  value  five  hundred  examples  of 
some  of  the  things  exhibited,  excellent  as  the 
whole  standard  was.  Lutyens,  in  England, 
has  long  been  the  dominant  figure  in  country 
house  design  that  Lindeberg,  in  America,  has 
bei  n  I  -r  the  past  fifteen  years  or  more. 

ARCHITECTURE    IN,    OF,    AND   FOR    AMERICA 

In  no  past  architectural  exhibition  have  the 
architects  of  this  country  made  such  a  dis- 
tinguished showing,  or  given  serious-thinking 
people  so  much  real  reassurance  that  this  most 
important  and  inclusive  of  all  the  arts  is  in 
the  hands  of  able,  conscientious  men  of  good 
taste,    high    ideals   and   vigorous   spirit. 

They  are  not  only  designing  defiant  towers 
against    the    sky,    but    small,    pleasant    houses 


Composition  plaster  makes  the 
beauty  of  this  room.  The  walls 
are  antique  hand-finished  plas- 
ter, even  the  beamed  ceiling  is 
made  of  plaster  to  imitate  wood 
of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The 
mantel  with  Gothic  feeling  is 
artificial  limestone,  antique  fin- 
ish. Courtesy  of  Jacobson  & 
Co.,  in  collaboration  with  Ja- 
cobson Mantel  &  Ornament  Co. 

for  people  to  live  in,  against  little  gar- 
dens and  lawns.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
said  at  this  moment  in  which  they  are 
more  greatly  serving  or  more  signally 
making  their  profession  a  part  of  con- 
temporary civilization.  Their  towers 
are  seen  and  admired  from  overseas; 
their  small  and  pleasant  houses  are  to 
be  lived  in  by  every  one  of  us — even 
when  we  are  so  close  to  the  towers 
that  we  cannot  even  see  their  massive 
profiles  in  the  sky. 

Of  all  our  builders  of  towers,  well- 
earned  honor  went  to  Arthur  Louis 
Harmon  for  the  Shelton,  which  future 
critics  will  rate  (even  though  contem- 
porary critics  be  discounted)  as  one  of 
the  finest  architectural  achievements 
of  the  age.  It  is  no  trivial  achieve- 
ment to  rear  a  great  tower  into  the  air 
and  so  design  it  that  it  is  at  once  dominant 
and  subtle,  vigorous  and  refined,  arresting  and 
reposeful.  It  succeeds  in  exactly  the  par- 
ticular in  which  modern  German  architecture 
fails.  It  is  essentially  modern  without  being 
at  all  bizarre  and  tremendously  powerful  with- 
out being  heavily  brutal.  It  is  far  greater, 
architecturally,  than  any  such  meaningless 
name  as  "expressionism"  could  possibly  make 
it,  and  for  sheer  majesty  it  has  not  been 
matched  in  Europe  since  the  building  of  the 
cathedrals. 

Our  architects  here  acquitted  themselves 
well  in  the  large  and  important  buildings 
shown  in  this  exhibition.  Some  are  in  the 
vigorous  but  well-ordered  modern  spirit  of 
the  Shelton,  others  in  a  definite  rendering  of 
classic  precedent,  yet  the  modern  buildings 
are  well  studied  and  organized  in  their 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Bax,  Berners  and  Bliss 

Poet,  Humorist  and  Painter  in  Music:    Throe  English  Composers  of  the  Modern  School 

BY  MARY   HOYT  WIBORG 


THROUGH  the  far-heralded  records  of 
modern  music,  France  has  again  em- 
blazoned her  trail  upon  the  arts  and 
"chanticlered"  the  names  and  fames  of 
"Les  Six"  upon  an  eagerly  epated  public  the 
world  over.  Italy  has  been  even  more  for- 
tunate in  the  breadth  and  scope  of  her  modern 
composers — with  such  men  as  Respighi,  Mali- 
piero,  Pi/.zetti  and  Casella  to  reckon  with — 
while  Spain  with  De  Falla  and  Albeniz  stands 
foremost  of  all. 

But  where  is  England  in  this  flow  of  mu- 
sical output  and  what  are  the  names  of  the 
younger  generation  that  should  be  as  current 
as  those  of  other  nationalities  amongst  us?  Sir 
Edward  Elgar,  Vaughan  Williams,  Granville 
Bantock,  Frank  Bridge,  we  know,  though  not 
enough  of  each  or  of  their  works  or  of  the 
latest  constellation,  Gustave  Hoist,  whose 
symphonic  poem  "The  Planets"  has  only  been 
performed,  to  my  recollection,  but  once  or 
twice  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
But  even  these  men  are  of  past  years,  fame 
and  acclaim,  and  today  we  must  look  for  what 
will  bring  tomorrow's  musical  contribution  in 
the  creative  field  of  England's  art. 

In  the  three  following  men  of  the  younger 
school,  alas  too  little,  almost  unknown,  in 
American    concert    halls,    Bax,    Berners    and 


Arnold   Bax,   an    English   composer   who 
evoking  much  interest 


Bliss  lie  golden  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  creative  music.  So  that  this 
short  appreciation  and  summary  of  their  past 
achievement  may  focus  the  searchlight  of  what 
to  await  in  the  future  years  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  these  three  young  Englishmen. 


Arnold  Bax  has  already  made  a  lasting  im- 
print for  his  genius  by  the  texture  of  his  work 
and  the  quality  of  his  sensitiveness  in  his  use 
of  harmonic  materials.  The  very  titles  of  his 
music  will  give  sidelights  of  the  moods  and 
sources  of  his  inspiration  and  the  eerie  spell 
that  seems  interwoven  throughout  his  themes 
in  the  touch  of  magic  and  dim  unreality  of 
his  muse,  "Nereid,"  "Dream  in  Exile,"  "Win- 


ter Waters,"  "A  Mountain  Mood,"  show 
the  poetic  quality  of  his  thought  and  trend 
of  feeling.  There  is  a  curious  parallelism  in 
many  young  Englishmen  of  today  to  that 
sylvan  dream  of  life  and  bent  of  mind  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Grecian  lightness  and  myriad- 
hued  touch  upon  the  arts.  A  spiritual  qual- 
ity of  beauty  in  line  of  sculptural  design  or 
tonal  exotism,  which  their  Gallic-Latinized 
neighbors  have  rarely  today  achieved  and  is 
more  allied  with  the  Polish-Northern  mysti- 
cism, in  depth  of  inspiration.  The  very  in- 
struments that  Bax  uses  stamp  him  again  the 
poet  in  thematic  conception,  which  seems  based 
upon  the  same  fine  quality  of  feeling.  His 
"Elegiac"  for  flute,  viola  and  harp;  Trio,  for 
piano,  violin  and  viola;  or,  again,  in  his  songs, 
"Folk  Lore  Tales,"  "Celtic  Cycle,"  "The 
Fairies,"  "Magnificat,"  after  a  picture  by 
Rossetti;  "Gold  Gwendolen,"  further  carry 
out  the  theory  of  the  legendary  sources  for  his 
musical  themes.  The  further  works  are  "His 
Fatherland"  for  tenor  solo,  chorus  and  orches- 
tra, "Moy  Mell"  for  two  pianos,  "Christmas 
Carol,"  and  "The  Enchanted  Fiddle,"  two 
songs  which  have  been  recently  performed 
upon  concert  stages  in  London,  Melbourne 
and  New  York. 

But  to  summarize  this  brief  outline  of  the 
achievement  of  this  young  poet  musician  in 
eager  anticipation  of  his  work  of  the  future, 
I  must  quote  the  London  critic,  Dunton 
Green,  in  his  review  of  new  music  recently 
performed  in  England,  who  gives  to  Arnold 
Bax's  last  work — his  sonata  for  piano  and 
viola — "the  tribute  of  being  the  only  consider- 
able British  work  submitted  to  me.  It  be- 
longs to  the  category  of  music  born  for  folk- 
song, whether  original  or  invented,  as  so  many 
of  Bax's  compositions,  and  the  melody  which 
serves  as  its  motto  is  in  many  ways  singularly 
entrancing. 


Gerald  Tyrwhitt,  Lord  Berners,  is  a  com- 
poser of  quite  a  different  school  and  has  made 
an  irresistible  fund  of  humor  the  basic  theme 
of  his  musical  sources.  He  is  the  one  contem- 
porary humorist  in  music,  and  though  to  the 
layman  it  would  seem  an  extraordinary  back- 
ground to  draw  inspiration  from  and  to  por- 
tray harmonically  in  any  recognizable  form, 
yet  he  has  thoroughly  achieved  his  purpose. 
The  methods  he  uses  to  disclose  this  character- 
istic wit  throughout  his  compositions  are  a 
wide  and  seemingly  impossible  breach  in  har- 
monic construction — a  startling  use  of  an  un- 
accustomed sequence  of  accidentals  and  a  sud- 
den unexpected  drop  or  rise  in  tonal  line. 
These,  and  the  accent  upon  words  in  certain 
songs,  throws  the  grotesque  weight  of  a  dis- 
cord accompaniment  full  upon  the  singer  with 
the  ensuing  ridicule  of  sound.  To  name  a  few 
of  his  songs:  "Fragments  Psychologiques"  in 
three  pieces:  "La  Haine,"  "Le  Rire,"  "Un 
Soupir,"  and  again,  "Trois  petites  marches 
Funebres."  1.  "Pour  un  Homme  d'Etat"; 
2.  "Pour  une  Tante  a  heritage";  3.  "Pour  un 
Canari,"  prove  by  their  very  titles  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  salient  humor,  while  "Three 
songs  in  the  German  manner"  show  the  mock 
ponderous  style  of  the  typical  heavy  Teutonic 
sentimentality.  His  three  songs,  "Lullaby," 
"The  Lady  Visitor  in  the  Pauper  Ward," 
"The  Green-Eyed  Monster,"  plus  "Rio 
Grande,"  "Theodore  the  Pirate  King"  and 
"Dialogue  Between  Tom  Filuter  and  His 
Man"  give  further  demonstration  of  the  far- 


Lord  Berners,  a  composer  of  note  in 
England 

reaching  laughter  of  his  themes.  Lord  Ber- 
ners, however,  also  carries  his  work  into 
wider  channels  of  humor  and  technical  ability. 
His  piano  sketch  "Poisson  d'or" — piano  duets 
"Fantaisies  Espagnols"  and  three  pieces 
"Chinoiserie,"  "Valse  Sentimentale"  and 
"Kasatchok"  have  also  been  orchestrated  with 
full  orchestral  scoring. 

His  "Valses  Bourgeoises",  in  titles  of  "Bril- 
liante,"  "Caprice"  and  "Strauss,  Strauss  et 
Strauss,"  further  give  scope  to  his  abundant 
vein  of  ridicule. 

In  vocal  dimensions  an  opera  bouffe  in  one 
act  after  the  story  of  Prosper  Merimee's  "Le 
Carosse  du  Saint  Sacrement,"  a  witty  anec- 
dote in  the  life  of  a  Spanish  Cardinal,  which 
would  ensuingly  appeal  to  the  humorous  sensi- 
bilities of  Berners,  as  thematic  material  for 
operatic  scoring.  This  work  was  performed 
last  spring  in  Paris  and  will,  I  hope,  one  day 
ere  long  find  its  way  to  our  own  shores,  where 
the  compositions  of  this  artist  are  as  yet  far 
too  little  known  or  appreciated  for  the  art  of 
humor  in  music  he  has  made  so  characteristic- 
ally and  indelibly  his  own.  Subject  matter  is 
unquestionably  his  donation  towards  the  mod- 
ern art  of  this  generation. 


As  in  the  case  of  these  two  past  composers 
and  so  many  creative  musicians,  one  cannot 
somehow  envisage  them  upon  the  concert  stage. 
With  the  mental  absorption  of  their  labors, 
walks  in  general,  hand  in  hand,  an  inhibitive 
shyness  or  lack  of  virtuosity  which  precludes 
any  personal  rendering  of  their  own  works 
or  outward  display  to  their  audiences  of  their 
real  personalities.  So,  happy  is  the  composer 
who  as  a  trained  pianist,  can  bring  himself 
visibly  as  well  as  orally  before  his  public. 
Such  is  Arthur  Bliss,  known  for  his  ability  as 
a  virtuoso  as  well  as  a  composer,  and  already 
a  performing,  well-known  artist  in  our  midsu 
As  Bax  and  Berners  can  more  or  less  be  sum-  t 
marized  as  poet  and  humorist  in  music, 
so  Bliss,  in  an  appreciative  vision  of  his 
characteristics,  could  well  be  termed  a  painter 
of  harmonic  fabrics.  To  this  title  he  has  no 
doubt  further  loaned  himself  by  the  quality 
of  his  musical  thought  and  again  the 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Cellini  and  Alfred  Lenz 

/  Comparison  of  the  11  <>rl<  of  Two  Famous 

Craftsmen 

By  F.  NEWLIN  PRICE 


Lake  Winnebago,  One  of  the  six  children 
of  Fred  Lenz  and  Selam  Roehr,  who  had 
come  to  this  country  from  Berlin  and  Jena, 
Germany,  long  ago  (1850  and  18bl).  The 
Lenz  family  for  generations  worked  in  the 
field  of  the  liberal  arts  as  cabinet  makers  and 
pattern  makers  in  foundries.  At  eightj  -eight 
years  ol  age  grandfather  still  carved  with  a 
jackknife  interesting  ornamental  woodwork. 
riic  blood  of  ancient  artisans  was  in  all  the 
children,  one  brother  an  architect  and  illus- 
trator, another  an  artist.  To  our  sculptor, 
life  was  first  an  angry  sea  that  tossed  his  frail 
bark  here  and  there,  giving  him  schooling  only 
three  months  of  the  year.  First  at  Appleton, 
Wis.,  he  worked  at  the  bench  as  a  jeweler 
and  engraver,  then  188c)  to  Milwaukee  as 
a  full  journeyman  engraver,  and  then  in  1892 
a  full  mastership,  chasing,  enameling,  em- 
bossing, repousse,  modeling,  die  sinking, 
mastering  trade  after  trade,  yet  uncontent. 
And  as  fate  meets  us  all,  so  at  this  time  into 
his  life  came  the  father  of  Karl  Marr,  who, 
seeing  some  sketches  by  Lenz,  encouraged  him, 
and  exhibited  his  efforts  to  the  sculptor  Loehr 
— carvings  in  gold  and  silver,  sketches  of  orna- 
ment, for  Lenz  saw  now  for  the  first  time 
modeling  in  clay  and  wax,  and  determined 
to  work  in  them. 

In    Milwaukee    he    studied,    and    first    en- 
larged a  bust  of  Beethoven  from  a  small  plas- 


FANCY  the  crude  furnace  of  Cellini, 
and  the  busy  apprentices  that  marvel  at 
the  master's  knowledge,  and  worship  at 
his  casting.  Dwell  for  this  moment  in 
olden  days,  then  the  spirit  of  elaboration 
thrilled  with  personal  genius,  and  each  cut 
stone  or  moulded  metal  came  after  a  tortuous 
labor,  quite  individual,  making  the  maker  and 
the  work  of  art  in  one,  part  of  each  other,  a 
for  applause  of  the  King.  So  we  now  speak 
of  the  sculpture  of  Alfred  Lenz,  the  jewelrv 
of  our  art,  and  the  only  art  of  jewels  today, 
an  echo  harking  back  to  guilds  where  artisans 
worked,  and  machines  were  only  nightmares. 
Days  of  energy  and  inspiration,  the  good  thing 
sought,  w-here  bronze  and  silver  and  gold  were 
wrought  and  cast,  to  use  its  beauty  and  its 
charm,  profit  living  with  gayety,  art  growing 
from  long  labor,  long  labor  in  love  and  dreams 
and  hopes,  beauty  attained. 

Alfred   Lenz   was   born    in    Fond   du    Lac, 
Wisconsin,  in   1872,  by  the  southern  end  of 


ter  cast.     Sculptor  Loehr  en- 
thusiastic   recommended    that 
it  be  sent  to  Munich.     Lenz 
did    portrait    busts,    the    Rev. 
Titsworth.  bought  by  the  la- 
dies of  a  Milwaukee  Church. 
Next  we  find  him  at  Gorham's,  New  York, 
and  making  progress  as  an  engraver,  then  to 
Europe,    to    London    and    to    Paris    (1893), 
only  for  four  months  and,  money,  his  Water- 
loo, he  goes  back  to  London,  works  for  five 
dollars    a    week    as    improver    at    "heraldic" 


"Orchid  Pearl" 
an  exhibition  <>/ 
exquisite  crafts- 

m  it  n  s  h  i  p  i  n 
the  handling  of 
j  i  v  e  different 
metals,  by  ti- 
lled Lenz 


engraving.  Back  to  Chicago  at  $25  a 
week,  to  San  Francisco  at  $35  a  week 
for  two  years,  a  much-sought-for  workman, 
designing  silver  and  jewelry,  modeling,  finally 
to  give  up  engraving  and  come  to  Marcus  of 
New  York  as  designer  of  special  jewelry. 

The  great  Columbian  Exhibition  at  Chicago 
at  just  this  time,  and  later  the  mid-winter 
Fair  in  San  Francisco,  contributed  immeasu- 
rably to  the  young  man's  aims  in  the  world 
of  art  when  he  designed  their  medals.  In 
the  West,  a  keen  enthusiasm  over  Oriental 
art  developed  in  his  mind  an  ambition,  which 
later  bore  fruit  in  his  efforts  toward  evolving 
out  of  primitive  American  Indian  art  and  sym- 
bolism, an  American  style  of  ornament  that 
would  have  its  roots  exclusively  in  the  soil 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

His  work  in  the  Southwest  among  the  In- 
dians, and  later  his  work  in  Mexico,  studying 
at  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico,  and  at 
the  various  famous  ruins,  Mitla,  Xochicha- 
cales,  and  the  great  Pyramids,  brought  into 
his  possession  a  rich  store  of  material  for  his 
pet    "American   Ornament"    dream. 

From  the  West  he  brought  a  curious  love 
of  Oriental,  aboriginal,  art  symbolism,  the 
Aztec -Egyptian -American  Indian.  Alfred 
Lenz  had  the  age-old  dream  of  adapting  native 
American  art  to  modern  use,  that  is,  he  con- 
tributed his  efforts  towTard  creating  an  Amer- 
ican style  of  ornament,  based  on  American 
Indian  symbolism.  To  be  sure  Lenz  found 
exclusive  basic  material  for  ornament  in  the 
West  and  Mexico.  He  later  traveled  in  the 
Southwest,  and  lived  with  the  Indians  of  the 
desert,  The  Feathered  Serpent  of  the  Aztec, 
or  the  black  and  yellow,  red  and  white,  the 
Seasons  of  the  Aztec  Moon  and  Sleeping 
Eye,  visited  the  ruins  of  Mitla,  great  pyra- 
mids of  the  Aztec.  Found  this  art  conflict- 
ing with  European  Asiatic  African  arts. 
(Continued   on   pane  64) 
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From  California— Modern  Domestic  Architecture 

Selected  as  Significantly  American  in  the  Recent  Architectural  League  Exposition  % 


Geortjc  Washington  Smith,  Architect 


Entrance  detail  of  a  recently  built  California  house  in  which  Mr.  Smith  has  achieved  an  effect  that  is  at  once  original, 

personal  and  distinctively  American 
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From  Long  Island — Modern  Domestic  Architecture 

I  Selected  as  Significantly  American  in  the  Recent  Architectural  League  Exposition 


J^rank  J.  Forster,  Architect 


Detail  of  Mr.  Forster's  own  home  at  Great  Neck,  which  is  an  important  example  of  a  definitely  American  type  of  archi- 
tecture, yet  showing  frankly  acknowledged  foreign  inspiration 
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Artists'  Gardens 

Their  Temperamental   Ways 

%  By  ADALINE  D.  PIPER 

ARTISTS'  gardens  are  like  willful  children:  they  grow   as  they 
please,    in  spite  of   the  gardener's  care.      As  long  as  they   are 
paintable,  as  long  as  the  colors  harmonize,  what  matters  it  if 
the  larkspur  chooses  to  spring  up  amongst  the  puppies  or  the 
marigolds  obstruct  the  very  pathway  itself? 

One   artist    I    knew   climbed   to    a    perilous   position    on    his 
neighbor's  roof  to  plant  lichen,  so  that  his  eyes  might  feast         ^ — 
on  the  grey  green  pattern;  and  still  another  planted  the  crev- 
ices of  a   disused  quarry  with    iris   anil    snap-dragon   at   great 
risk  to  life  and  limb. 

Gardening  is  no  tame  thins:  when  carried  on  in  such 
spirit,  and  should  you  make  a  collection  ot  artists'  gardens 
1  feel  sure  they  would  hold  more  for  you  than  the  studios 
themselves. 

There  is  a  certain  illusive  quality  in  the  unexpectedness  of 
an  artist's  garden  and  in  one  where  I  may  wander  at  will, 
1  surprised  a  nymph  playing  by  a  fountain.  The  artist  con- 
cealed behind  a  large  canvas  painted  the  wild  young  thing 
with  such  absorption  that  I  passed  by  unnoticed. 

Transplanted  from  Sicily  at  Easten  Point,  Gloucester,  is 
a  garden  so  perfect  in  its  setting  round  a  disused  quarry  with 
its  happy  name  of  Latomia  that  I  marveled  at  its  old  world 
charm. 

Where  is  the  studio  that  could  so  inspire  an  artist? 
There  the  pictures  were  before  you  on  all  sides;  from  the 
terrace  with  its  stone  steps  leading  to  the  clear  pool  in  the 
rock  below  that  mirrored  the  pink  loveliness  of  the  plastered 
house,  to  the  garden  with  its  old  tiled  ami  white  washed 
walls,  its  irised  paths  leading  to  color  harmonies  and  the 
murmur  of  the  sea. 

Freddie  Freisike  painted  in  a  garden  outside  of  Paris,  his 
models  with  their  gay  draperies  and  smart  parasols  vying 
with  the  flowers  in  the  borders.  And  in  a  Southern  city 
A.  Worthington  Ball  on  her  roof  garden  and  in  her  walled 
garden  where  espaliered  figs  pattern  the  wall  with  deep  cut 
leaves,  finds  a  setting  for  an  Italian  girl,  or  a  blue-eyed 
Dutch  peasant. 

Her  garden  is  Dora  Murdoch's  only  studio.  It  is  in  a 
densely  populated  city  street.     One  enters  from  an  old  square 
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tmie,  1  found,  shut  out  by  high  brick  walls,  a  gaiden  as  green  and 
alluring  as  though  it  were  in  the  seclusion  of  the  country.  The 
grass  was  vvonderfull}  green  ami  tender,  but  my  eyes  were  caught 
and  held  by  a  circular  pool  by  which  grew  a  magnolia  tree  in  full 
(lower.  The  silver  tinkle  of  the  tiny  fountain  brought  the  feeling  of 
sylvan  quietness  that  made  me  forget  London,  and  the  shy  English 
twilight  made  the  old  brick  house  glow  with  a  warmth  that  was  a 
welcome  which  added  to  that  of  its  genial  host.  We  had  tea  among 
the  Rowers  that  grew  in  profusion  at  the  back  of  the  house.  A  row 
of  parrots  on  perches  screamed  lor  tea  like  well  brought  up  English 
birds  anil  added  a  note  ot  tropical  color  that  was  very  charming. 
Later,    in    the    studio,    the    paintings    of    the    garden    appealed    to 


Photouranhs    by   Adalint:    V.    Pilar 

A  picturesque  garden   in   Greenwich,  Conn.,  where  the  charm   of 
tion  depends  largely  on  the  sculpture  and  the  finely  handled 

hall  to  its  trim  borders  and  bricked  paths.  A  vine  trellised  arbor 
with  tables  of  French  green  on  a  grass  carpet,  the  high  old  walls 
shut  out  the  world  and  hold  within  its  heart  golden  day  lilies,  purple 
Canterbury  bells,  prodigal  peonies  and  dainty  columbine — indeed  all 
the  sweet  darlings  of  a  country  garden  flourish  for  this  artist's 
delight. 

Sir    Jas.  J.   Shannon,   the   court   portrait   painter,    had   his   garden 
studio  in  the  city  of  London  itself,  and  there,  on  a  visit  in  the  spring- 


"Schuil-en-Berg,"    Holland,    the   garden    of    the 
late  George  Hitchcock 

me  far  more  than  those  of  the  English  beauties 
painted  in  the  studio,  and  one  of  the  artist's  daughter 
Kitty,  by  the  pool  with  the  magnolia  tree  in 
full  blossom,  takes  place  with  me  as  the  artist's 
chef  d'oeuvre. 

Far  away  in  a  little  village  on  the  North  Sea  is 
the  garden  of  Gari  Melchers,  that  great  American 
painter.  One  enters  the  charmed  spot  from  the 
dining-room  of  China  Dutch  blue  and  white 
Shasta  daisies  and  larkspur;  ragged  robbins  and 
Madonna  lilies  continue  the  color  scheme.  The  gar- 
den is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  against  which 
are  trained  the  peach  and  plum  trees.  The  borders 
are  orderly  as  everything  must  be  where  live  the 
tidiest  people  in  the  world.  A  pansy-edged  path 
leads  to  a  leafy  arbor  where  the  famous  painting, 
now  owned  by  the  Luxemburg,  was  painted.  His 
canvas,  bought  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  was 
also  composed  here,  and  a  mother  and  child  which 
received  the  place  of  honor  wherever  exhibited,  took 
for  its  color  scheme  the  russet  and  gold  of  the 
Autumn  garden,  the  tiny  baby  lying  like  a  tender 
bud  of  Springtime  in  the  lap  of  Autumn.  A  gem  of  garden  furniture 
under  a  twisted  tree,  gives  a  distinctive  note  of  color,  for  the  artist 
rejoices  in  the  possession  of  an  old  carved  cheese  press  which  does 
duty  as  a  bench,  and  here  the  tea  table  is  spread.  It  is  of  the  same 
Dutch  blue  that  Mr.  Melchers  loves  and  the  carving  at  the  back 
is  rich  in  wonderful  hues.  Tea  in  this  lovely  spot  is  truly  a  feast 
of  color  and  when  the  blue-eyed  maid  in  her  winged  cap  bears  a 
Dutch   brazier  with   its  burning  coals  and   polished   copper  kettle,   tea 


the  presenta 
masonry 
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takes  on  the  nature  of  a  very  real  feast  indeed.  M 
realist.  He  does  not  strive  for  effect.  Simplicity, 
color,  sincerity  are  found  always  in  his  painting  and  ; 
acteristic  of  his  garden. 
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Melchers  is  a  who  made  this  garden  of  sentiment.  Its  charm  la\  in 
directness,  pure  ness.  It  was  a  garden  of  enchantment  from  the  gati 
re  equally  char- 


(At  the  right)  The 
Poppenheim  gar- 
den in  Charleston, 
S.  C;  with  its 
most  artistic  foun- 
tain and  old  con- 
crete border e  d 
pool,  W  i  t  h  its 
fine  planting  of 
f  I  o  Hi  e  r  s  a  n  d 
glimpse  of  stately 
home  beyond 


(Below)  This 
den  with  its  b< 
tiful  pool  and  rich 
ornament  a- 
don,  with  its  fine 
old  recessed  porch 
and  splendid  Ionic 
columns  is  a  part 
of  the  famous 
Thomas  estate  in 
Augusta,  Ga. 


unexpected! 

th  its  senti- 
nels of   brooding  lions  up   the   roadway   with    its   fan-shaped   chestnut 
trees,  by  the  low,  brick  house  with  its  diamond  shutters  of  green  and 
white,  twined  with  a  golden  rose,  on  past  the  studio  «frn 
\  its  low  door  over-arched  with  a  wealth  of  roses,  glancWg 

\  down  to  the  right  where  a  dark  pool  such  as  Peter  Ibbet- 
son  filled  with  fancies,  lured  you  with  promises  of  adven- 
ure;  and  hiding  in  the  bosky  green  a  vine-wreathed  figure 
of  a  cupid  standing  ankle-deep  left  you  wondering  how 
you  could  turn  your  back  on  him  for  anything  beyond. 
Hut  you  wondered  no  longer  when  under  a  winding  green 


A  poet  painter,  a  romanticist,  the  late  George  Hitchcock  owned  a 
garden  that  lives  as  a  beautiful  memory  to  all  those  who  wandered 
down  its  flowered-bordered  ways.  "Landscape  Land,"  as  Holland 
has  been  called,  has  lost  its  radiant  interpreter;  but  his  paintings  and 
the  deserted  garden  speak  eloquently  and  perpetuate  his  love  of  the 
beautiful. 

A  pretty  fancy  that  Eve  named  the  flowers  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
reminds  me  that  this  garden  was  planted  long  ago  by  the  artist's  wife, 
and  although  he  enjoyed  and  painted  the  fruits  of  her  labor,  she  it  was 


with  water.  The  house  seems  a  continu- 
ation of  the  rough  stone  banks  of  the. 
quarry  and  the  suspended  stairway  seems 
to    lead    from    one    mystery    to    another 

lane  you  gazed  out  upon  an  endless  reign  of 
flowers.  When  I  try  to  describe  this  garden 
it  seems  an  impossible  task,  as  though  it  left 
its  color,  but  not  its  form.  I  knew  it  was 
the  first  garden  I  loved.  I  knew  it  made  me 
care  for  all  other  gardens,  however  simple, 
but  when  I  try  to  tell  of  masses  of  fresh,  pink 
poppies,  of  carpets  of  purple  pansies,  its  ar- 
bors of  roses  white  and  pink,  its  walls  fringed 
with  gray-green  willows,  its  coral  phlox  and 
lavender,  the  fever  few  and  lanes  of  fox 
gloves  and  spikes  of  delphinium,  hollyhocks — 
primrose  and  purple-black — growing  so  high 
as  to  peep  over  into  the  smiling  fields  beyond 
— I  find  I  have  no  words  to  make  you  love 
this  garden  as  I  had  hoped  you  might.  Here 
the  artist  gathered  his  inspiration,  giving  to 
the  world  a  vision  glorious.  His  was  a  golden  vision  of  pure,  radi- 
ant color.  He  was  a  painter  of  sunlight,  of  a  country  carpeted  with  t  a 
tulips  and  hyacinths,  beribboned  with  canals  in  which  is  mirrored 
the  elusive  blue  of  the  Dutch  skies — an  American,  singing  a  song  of 
color  in  the  country  of  his  adoption.  Flowers  and  fair  young  faces. 
Madonnas  and  white-capped  peasant  girls,  always  among  the  flowers, 
as  if  youth  and  flowers  grew  up  side  by  side  and  each  a  complement 
to  the  other's  loveliness.  Throughout  his  work  Gari  Melchers  reveals 
a  love  of  nature  in  her  gentle  moods. 
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Painters,  Dancers,  Authors  in  Paris 

Madame  Romaine  Brooks  Figured  Most  Significantly 
»  at  the  Paris  Independant  Show 

By    ALLAN    ROSS    MACDOUGALL 


ALWAYS  in  Paris  the  Salon  des  In- 
dependents is  the  harbinger  of 
Spring.  Always,  too,  it  has  a  multi- 
tudinous air,  for  any  amateur  artist 
with  the  price  of  membership  can  have  his 
Works  hung  alongside  those  of  the  contempo- 
rary masters  of  the  arts.  This  year  in  the  36th 
Salon  called  Independant  there  are  1,750 
artists  of  every  conceivable  race  and  school 
showing  3,500  works!  To  see  them  all  faith- 
fully requires  an  excellent  pair  of  legs,  an  un- 
tiring   eyesight    and    naturally    an    unfailing 


wide    Atlantic.     A    very    distinguished    and 
vigorous  work:  a   harmonj    of  effective  blue 

and  red  tones. 

Another  studj  that  merits  attention  is  the 
single  work  sent  in  In  Frank  Morse  Rummel. 
It  is  entitled  "Persona'."  Rummel's  work  is 
alreadj  known  in  America  and  England,  bul 
the  present  studj  is  quite  different  from  any- 
thing previously  shown.  Up  to  the  present 
he  has  painted  almost  exclusivelj  the  Basque 
and  Norseland  peasants.  In  the  present 
canvas — or  rather  wooden  panel,  for  he  paints 

0  n  1  y    o  n    specially    prepared 
I  HHI      ^'°°d — Rummel    portrays    in    a 

freize-like  group  several  men 
and  women  in  modern  evening 
clothes.  A  tour  de  force  and  the 
arresting  work  of  an  artist  of 
exceptional  talent  and  tech- 
nique. 

Mention  must  be  made  also 
of  one  of  the  works  exhibited 
by  Luc  Albert  Moreau.  This 
young  French  artist  is  one  of 
the  few  contemporary  painters 
who  know  how  to  translate  a 
boxing  match  to  canvas  with 
skill  and  dignity.  His  present 
work,  showing  a  boxer  down  in 
the  ring  after  the  knock-out 
blow,  is  very  fine  in  its  simplic- 
ity and  its  conveyance  of  the 
emotion  of  the  moment.  There 
are  others,  many  others,  French 
and  American  and  Slavic,  that 

1  might  mention  but  a  bare  list 
of  names  m?ans  nothing  and 
there  is  not  sufficient  space  to 
go  into  detail  about  their  work. 
So  let  us  out  and  away  from 
the  Independants  of  the  Palais 
de    Bois    to    the    Independante 

D'Anmtnzio 
Tli  is  port  mi 


Romaine  Brooks, 
hour  in  Paris 


>!  tin 


Ida  Rubenstein  whose  portrait   by   Madame   Brooks   has 
made  a  sensation  at  the  Independents 


sense  of  humor.    Nevertheless  it  is  worth   it. 

It  must  be  admitted  however  that  this  sea- 
son there  is  nothing  very  startling  in  all  these 
kilometers  of  decorated  wall-space.  We  are 
far  away  from  the  heroic  battles  waged  round 
the  principles  of  the  Impressionists  and  the 
Cubists.  What  is  startling  is  the  number  of 
bad  imitators  of  Picasso,  Dunoyer  de  Segon- 
zac,  Orthon  Friez,  etc.,  and  the  absence  of 
these  men  and  many  others  in  the  first  line 
of  modern  French  Art. 

As  usual  there  are  battalions  of  nudes  of 
both  sexes.  Nudes  reclining,  sitting,  stand- 
ing, reading,  draped  about  pianos  or  other 
heavy  pieces  of  furniture,  in  ones  or  twos  in- 
doors or  companies  by  the  sea.  Not  one  note 
of  the  nude  gamut  is  left  out.  Lagging  be- 
hind in  number  but  gaining  in  importance 
come  the  still-lifes,  tbe  landscapes  and  the 
figure  studies.  Of  the  latter  there  are  several 
k  worthy  of  attention.  One  is  "The  Port"  by 
Yves  Alix,  the  Breton  painter  whose  work  is 
much  sought  after  these  days.  This  pan?l, 
destined  to  hang  in  the  hotel  of  the  village  of 
Treboul  in  Brittany,  with  its  view  of  the 
little  harbour  where  the  fishing  boats  with 
glowing  sails  ride  at  anchor  and  the  groups 
of  gossiping  fisherfolk,  is  as  refreshing  as  a 
breeze    that    blows    over    Brittanv    from    the 


who  is  exhibiting 
at  the  private  ho- 
tel of  Jean  Char- 
pentier. 

By  Independ- 
ante I  mean  Madame  Romaine 
Brooks  who  is  showing  a  large 
and  important  collection  of  her 
old  and  new  canvases.  Romaine 
Brooks  is  an  American.  She  is 
also  one  of  the  few  American 
artists  decorated  with  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for 
her  artistic  work.  And  finally 
she  is  one  of  the  very  few- 
American  artists  who  can  boast 
of  having  three  pictures  in  the 
permanent  collection  of  the 
Luxembourg  Museum.  One  of 
the  three,  a  portrait  of  "Gabriel 
I)  binunzio  as  Poet,"  is  espe- 
cial]) interesting.  It  is  matched 
in  the  present  show  by  a  larger 
canvas  of  "Gabriel  D'Annun- 
zio  as  Warrior"  which  shows 
him  in  uniform  with  an  aero- 
plane in  the  background.  Among 
the  other  eminent  continental 
personalities  whose  portraits  are 
shown  are  the  Duke  of  Alba, 
Natalie  Clifford  Barnej  the 
Amazon  of  Remy  de  Gourmont, 
Jean  Cocteau,  Paul  Morand, 
Princesse  Lucien  Murat,  Duch- 


esse  de  Clermont-Tonerre,  and  many  others. 
One  of  Madame  Romaine  Brooks'  sitters — 
there  are  two  studies  of  her  in  the  exhibition 
— is  Ida  Rubenstein  the  dancer.  For  the 
moment  she  is  very  much  in  the  limelight.  A 
few  weeks  ago  she  created  and  danced  at  the 
Paris  Opera  the  tone-poem  "Istar"  by  the 
master  Vincent  D'Indy.  This  vivid  work 
founded  on  an  ancient  Chaldean  legend  by 
the  late  Leon  Baskt  was  the  last  work  for 
which  he  designed  in  his  superb  manner  cos- 
tumes and  decors.  Although  it  barely  lasts 
twenty  minutes  Madame  Rubenstein  manages 
by  her  faultless  ballet  technique  and  her  ex- 
traordinary mimetic  art  to  raise  it  to  the 
height  of  a  choreographic  chef  d'oeuvre. 

The    appearance    of    Rubenstein    since    her 
early  triumphs  with  the  Diagileff  Ballet  Russe 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
has  also   been   painted  by  Madame   Brooks, 
hangs  in  the  Luxembourg   Museum,  Paris 
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Appropriate  Environment  for  Antique  Chests 

Showing  Hon    Much  More  Significant  a  Beautiful  Chest  Is  \\  ith  Harmonious  Surroundings 

By  MARY  H.  NORTHEND 


OFTEN  the  charm  of  an  old  chest  lies 
in  the  study  of  it-  design  and  carving, 
for  the  cabinet-makers  of  early  days 
were  masters  of  their  art,  taking 
great  delight  in  creating  unusual  and  artistic 
chests  in  sympathy  with  the  decoration  of  the 
room.  These,  when  placed  in  front  of  panel- 
ing, developed  a  picture  in  wood  effects  that 
were  intimate  to  the  beauty  of  the  castles 
or  manor  houses  of  that  period.  From 
mythology,  history,  or 
classics,  they  drew 
their  inspiration,  of- 
ten centralizing  or 
accentuating  s  o  m  e 
special  feature,  thus 
making  it  the  keynote 
of  the  design.  Those 
were  the  days  when 
artists  and  craftsmen 
woiked  side  by  side, 
the  former  glorying 
in  the  fact  that  he 
was  associated  with  a 
master  who  possessed 
complete  technical 
skill.  This  caused 
him  to  put  his  heart 
into  the  spirit  of  or- 
namental detail.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact 
that  even  Holbein 
willingly  gave  one  of 
his  best  originals  for 
this   purpose. 

Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  far  away  lands 
lent  their  motives  to 
inspire  new  features, 
resulting  in  the  use 
of  conventionalized 
flowers  or  garlands, 
disciplined  into  a  pat- 
tern which,  when 
completed,  displayed 
a  trained  artistic  tal- 
ent, a  refined  fitness 
in  the  form.  All 
the  favorite  woods 
were  employed,  rose- 
wood, satinwood, 
walnut,  mahogany 
and  cedar,  each  one 
fitting  for  the  hand- 
tooling  of  designs 
often  depicting  the 
Tudor  rose,  fleur- 
de-lis  and  lovers' 
knots. 

Before  furniture 
had  developed  all  the 
requirements  of  today 

the  chest  or  coffer  was  a  recognized  receptacle 
for  storing.  Inside  it  were  placed  state  docu- 
ments, the  household  plate  and  jewels.  It 
was  a  highly  decorated  piece  of  furniture  that 
attained  perfection  during  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  when  Italy  carried  her  love  of 
art  into  the  working  out  of  even  the  smallest 
details,  a  period  when  money  was  spent  freely 
to  surround  the  home  with  beautiful  bits  of 
furniture,  decorated  or  carved  by  the  finest 
artists  of  the  day. 

Dello,  in  1372  to  1421,  designed  two  mag- 
nificent coffers,  one  belonging  to  the  Pazzi 
family  bearing  its  arms,  the  central  panel 
representing  the  return  to  Florence  of  Pazzoni 


from  his  crusade,  the  glorious  deeds'  being 
recorded  by  Godefroy  de  Bouillon.  This  has 
come  down  to  us  through  history  as  a  most 
marvelous  and  historic  piece,  covered  with  im- 
brications partially  gilded  and  showing  at  the 
front  dolphins,  holding  the  escutcheon  of 
the  Pazzi.  Standing  on  lion's  claws,  it  was 
most  impressive,  being  four  feet  high  and 
seven  feet  long. 

In  direct  contrast  is  a  French  piece,  dating 


Fine  chest  of  the  Colonial  type  with  a  Constitution   mirror  placed  above  it.    A   hallway 
decoration  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Hutchinson 

back  to  the  days  of  Louis  XVI.  It  is  but  an 
evolution  of  the  old  Italian  chests  made  of 
dark  wood  with  cupids  and  winged  figures 
carved  in  relief.  The  lid  is  slightly  gilded 
and  at  the  corners  are  fine  specimens  of  crafts 
work,  rendering  it  an  admirable  contrast  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  Dello  chest. 

Occasionally  we  come  upon  one  that  was 
brought  over  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers. 
These,  familiarly  known  as  the  "kas,"  of 
the  Dutch  maiden,  broad,  often  seven  feet  in 
height  and  filled  with  linen,  commenced  in 
girlhood  days  and  lasting  up  to  the  time 
of  her  wedding.  Many  of  these  are  orna- 
mented   with    enormous   iron    locks   and   kevs 


and  are  familiarh  known  as  the  Dutch  Mar- 
riage Coffers.  The  hinges  and  locks  arc  often 
intricately  chased  with  trefoils  and  ipiat re- 
foils,  sometimes  with  heraldic  devices,  for 
only  the  choicest  material  was  used  in  their 
const  i  action. 

Elaborately  carved  teakwood,  lustrous  ebony 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  soft,  rich  mahog- 
any and  polished  oak  vied  with  each  other  to 
outdo  the  old-fashioned  cedar.  Burnished 
brass  ornaments,  cut 
in  the  most  delicate 
and  fanciful  scrolls, 
were  applied  to  the 
top  and  sides  of  chests 
fastened  with  tiny, 
invisible  brass  nails. 
The  binding  of  the 
joints  at  the  bottom 
corners  and  the  thick- 
ening of  the  centre 
of  the  handle  were 
bits  of  added  artistry 
that  were  structur- 
ally valuable. 

Often  the  drop 
handles  were  fastened 
in  curves,  such  as  are 
seen  sometimes  in 
Gothic  leaf  orna- 
ment; again  in  Otto- 
man or  Saracenic  de- 
sign, or  possibly  in- 
laid in  the  Japanese 
sacred  pearl.  Inside 
were  various  com- 
partments ;  some  of 
these  sections  were 
of  wood,  others  of 
canvas,  pockets  at- 
tached to  the  heavy 
lid  of  the  chest  that 
could  be  easily,  when 
empty,  laid  back  into 
place. 

The  cedar  chest 
will  never  go  out  of 
fashion,  for  ever  since 
the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non that  fragrant 
wood  was  fashioned 
into  chests,  on  ac- 
count of  its  aromatic 
odor  it  has  been 
found  in  the  finer 
houses,  either  in  its 
natural  color  or 
stained  to  a  deep  ma- 
roon or  mahogany 
tone. 

In  the  annals  of 
history,  the  coffer  or 
chest  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  romantic  pieces  of  furniture.  It  has 
come  to  us  elaborated  into  a  desk,  table,  or 
treasure  box,  often  adorned  with  rich  carv- 
ing. Ten  motifs  appear  and  reappear  con- 
tinuously in  these  various  decorations,  the  most 
popular  being  the  scroll  pattern,  found  in  bor- 
der,  single,  double  or  sometimes  intertwined  "  4  | 
with  paneling.  Many  of  the  more  elaborate 
pieces  are  designed  with  geometrical  patterns, 
arched  diamond  shape  or  squares. 

Wonderful  paneled  chests,  many  of  them 
made  about  1680,  are  still  cherished  in  old 
Salem  families.  The  age  can  be  discovered 
by   the  molding,   the   earliest   examples   being 
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large  and  single,  upon  the  frame  around  the 
drawers.  Some  of  these  have  drop  handles, 
while  others  are  simply  ornamented  bj  carved 
wooden  knobs.  The  shape  of  the  carving 
varies  as  well  as  the  number  of  legs. 
/Jji  a  long,  broad  living-room  with  Jacobean 
tei'iing  and  polychrome  worked  into  the  beams 
of  the  ceiling,  is  a  most  interesting  chest 
which  stands  in  one  corner,  placed,  as  did  the 
artists  of  years  gone  by  to  make  a  picture 
against  the  paneling,  and  showing  overhead 
marvelous  carving  depicting  Tennyson's 
"Geraint  and  Enid"  in  the  "Idylls  of  the 
King."  The  emblem  of  the  Tudor  rose  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  grilling  underneath.  He- 
low,  in  harmony  with  it  all,  stands  the  linen 
fold  chest,  emblematic  of  ecclesiastical  times 
and  reproduced  in  many  of  the  chests  of  today. 
The  marriage  chest  coming  to  us  straight 
from  Italian  shores  is  often  most  magnificently 


A     s  i  m  p  I  e     dignified 

chest  in  the  hallway  of 
Mrs.  George  Dobyne's 
house.  The  lintel  <>/ 
the  tloor  is  <i  carted 
grille  from  Tennyson's 
Enid 

while  in  others  it  is 
verj  difficult  to  real- 
ize that  it  is  bits  of 
the  same  wood,  and 
variaton  of  color  is 
often  responsible  for 
pleasing  figures. 

The  earliest  chests 
brought  to  our  shores 
were  in  reality  ship 
boxes,  later  on  to  be 
followed  by  most  in- 
teresting samples  of 
line    designs    brought 


This  Gothic  linen  fold  chest  stands  inside  the  drawing  room  of  Mrs. 
George  Dohyne  at  Beverly  Farms.  The  Gothic  arches  over  the  chest 
are  peculiarly  rich   and   appropriate.    F.   Patterson  Smith,  Architect 


carved  and  forms  an  ideal  setting  for  a  living- 
room  of  Italian  type,  the  rich  tones  of  the 
wood  being  emphasized  by  a  colorful  fabric 
hung  as  a  background  and  the  chest  further 
relieved  by  a  rare  old  sculptural  ornament 
that  forms  the  central   feature  on   the  chest. 

The  linen  fold  is  one  of  the  most  desired 
types  of  chests  today,  and  should  be  re- 
lieved by  the  placing  on  either  side  of  old 
Italian  chairs  showing  polychrome  decoration, 
|  Italian  candlesticks  and  the  background  of 
old  brocade,  thus  making  a  hall  decoration 
that  is  well  worthy  of  its  name,  for  here 
periods  have  been  carefully  considered  in  the 
grouping. 

A  study  of  woods  tells  us  what  should  be 
combined  with  our  chests  for  color  effects, 
for    in   some    the    natural    color    is    uniform, 


over  by  pioneers.  We, 
ourselves,  constructed 
crude  affairs,  hardly 
more  than  boxes  on 
simple  sawed  legs. 
Elder  Brewster's 
chest,  now  treasured 
at  Plymouth,  is  an 
example  of  this  type, 
being  one  of  three 
that  came  over  from 
'  Continued  on  page  70) 

Very  beautiful  example 
of  a  linen  fold  chest 
balanced  by  Italian 
chairs  against  a  back- 
ground of  old  Italian 
brocade.  George  F.  Da- 
vis,   Decorator 
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Mexican  Colonial,  California's  New  Architecture 

Here  Is  a  Varialion    in  the  Designing  of  Stucco  Houses  in  California 


Marston,  Van  Pelt  &  Maybury,  Architects  (For  other  view  and  floor  plan  see  page  72) 

The  Pasadena  residence  of  W.  H.  Peters,  especially  designed  for  a  sloping  hillside 


Stair  hall  in  the  Peters  house   with    parchment   colored 
walls  and  a  blue  ceiling 


Entrance    to    the    Peters    home    showing    the    elaborate 
doorivay  and  fine  planting  of  evergreens 
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Blooms  of  Spring 

A  Review  of  the  New  York  Stage  Up-to-Date 


By  GEORGE  JEAN  NATHAN 


A  REVIVAL  tor  which  no  one,  so  tar  as 
I  can  make  out,  has  been  especially 
clamoring,  is  Franz  Adam  Reyerlein's 
"Zapfenstreieh,"  or  "Taps,"  which 
caused  considerable  talk  in  yon  innocent  epoch 
of  the  theatre  when  all  that  seemed  to  In- 
needed  to  provoke  such  considerable  talk  was 
a  scene  in  which  an  actor  gathered  a  fat  lady 
into  his  arms  and  carried  her  upstairs,  a  play 
in  which  the  ingenue  learned  that  the  stai 
actress  was  the  proprietress  ot  a  bordello,  or 
a  farce  in  which  the  whooping  cough  w  as 
somewhat  euphemistically  alleged  to  be  cer- 
tain quack  medicos'  chief  source  ot  income. 
Just  what  there  was  in  the  Beyerlein  drama 
to  engender  the  promiscuous  oratory  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  out,  since  all  that  one  finds  in 
the  exhibit  now,  as  one  found  then,  is  a  con- 
ventional play  of  seduction  decked  out  in  mili- 
tary uniforms  and  embroidered  with  several 
observations  on  rank  and  caste  as  it  obtained 
in  the  German  army.  It  was  doubtless  this 
touch  of  embroidery,  rather  than  the  play  it- 
self, that  confused  the  public  and  critics  ot 
twenty  years  ago  into  regarding  as  a  highh 
meritorious  work  a  play  which  intrin 
amounts  to  very  little.  But  dramatic  em- 
broidery has  a  way  of  doing  that  very  thing. 
Let  a  playwright  compose  a  play  that  is  gen- 
erally stereotyped  and  banal  and  along  toward 
ten  o'clock  interrupt  the  stereotyped  banal it\ 
of  the  proceedings  with  a  brief  colloquy  on 
something  which  even  the  most  abysmal  jake 
is  whollv  familiar  with,  but  which  has  never 


occasion    by    a   score  of 

Augustus      Thomases 

fore  and  aft,  and,  while 

true    enough,    it    is    no 

longer    so   effective    in 

throwing  sand  into  the 

theatregoers'   eyes   as   it 

once  was,  it  still  con- 
trives    periodically     to 

turn  the  trick.     Beyer- 

lein's     dodge     consists 

simply    in   covering   up 

the  tracks  of  a  Captain 

Charles  King  opus  with 

a  few  adroitly  distrib- 
uted animadversions  on 

the  inviolability  of  Ger- 
man military  caste. 
But       these      scattered 

morsels  do  not  make  his 
"Taps"  the  work  some 
claim  it  to  be  any  more 
than  the  philosophica 
perfumes  with  which 
B  r  i  e  u  x  ,  Bernstein, 
Aluller  and  company 
occasionally  spray  cer- 
tain of  their  plays  make 

the  latter  anything  other  than   they  actually 
are,  which  is  to  say,  Sardoudelsocks. 

The  star  of  the  revival  is  Lionel  Barry- 
more.  I  am  often  given  to  speculation  as  to 
just  how  my  colleagues  would  regard  this 
actor  were  his   name,   instead   of   Barrymore, 


Rosalind  Fuller  as  the  awkward  country  Miss  Prue  in  the  revival 
of  Congreve's  "Love  for  Love,"  at  the  Greenwich   Village  Theatre 

performances  in  such  plays  as  "The  Piker" 
and  "Taps"  are  thoroughly  third-rate.  And 
they  would  be  duly  set  down  as  such  if  he  had 
been  christened,  for  example,  Louis  Mann. 

The  revivals  of  Shaw's  "Cassar  and  Cleo- 


tf 


Marguerite  Namara  as  YunuYum,  in  "The  Mikado,"  at  the  Forty 
Fourth  Street  Theatre 


Mildred    Marl. 


been  put  into  the  mouths  of  play-actors,  and 
the  professional  and  lay  seat  occupant  will  be 
duly  hornswoggled  into  reading  into  the  play 
as  a  whole  virtues  that  are  nowhere  in  it. 
This  is  a  stratagem  that  has  been  employed  on 


Smith,  Jones  or  Wies?nblauser.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  the  name  of  Barrymore  hyp- 
notizes the  majority  of  reviewers  to  the  point 
of  making  them  believe  that  a  great  deal  of 
black  in  acting  is  actually  white.     Barrymore's 


in  "H  ild  Birds,"  at  the  Cherry  Lane  Playhouse 

patra"  and  Congreve's  "Love  for  Love,"  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  clamored  for,  one 
of  the  leading  clamorers  being  your  humble 
servant.  The  former  play  has  been  reproduced 

(Continued  on  page  81) 
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The  Balzac  of  the  European 
Ghetto 

Lionel  Reiss  Whose  Remarkable  Drawings  Have  Brought 

Together  Here  the  .lavish  Quarters  of  the 

\\  hole  of  Europe 

By  BKNJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 


tCS&"- 


Curious  head  dress  <>/ 
the    Galician    Jew 

Till"  Jew  is  the  enigma  of  history.  A 
giant  shadow  out  of  the  East,  the 
mystery  and  the  problem  of  his  des- 
tiny confront  his  own  mind  with  a 
forte  as  great  as  it  strikes  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians and  agnostics. 

The  Jew  carries  the  cross  that  he  spurned 
on  Calvary,  and  on  his  face  is  the  dust  of  his 
humiliation;  but  to  the  mind's  eye  he  wears 
about  his  form  something  of  the  splendor  of 
deniers.  His  toga  is  a  winding-sheet,  but  he 
wears  it  proudly.  His  neck,  wrung  for  ages 
under  the  heel  of  hatred  and  bigotry,  he 
emerges  unconquered  and  is  broken  anew  in 
the  iron  coils  of  circumstance.  He  chal- 
lenges with  a  sneer  on  his  lips  the  while 
his  mind  holds  mystic  parlance  with  his 
dream. 

His  dream!  It  is  that  that  keeps  him  alive. 
He  is  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who 
fingers  perpetually  the  amulets  of  hope.  He 
sees  each  race  with  its  country,  each  religion 
with  its  hierarchy.  Only  the  Jews  are  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds  of  heaven — cut,  drawn 
and  quartered ;  yet,  like  the  amoeba,  they  mul- 
tiply by  fission.  A  vague  nostalgia  keeps  them 
alive,  and  above  their  Ghettos  flames  the 
mirage  of  Zion. 

The  Jew  is  an  egotist — and  in  this  lies 
his  grandeur.  He  believes  that  he  is  of  the 
race  of  Chosen  People — that  the  Eternal  has 
elected  his  race  to  be  its  mouthpiece.  It  is 
one  of  the  sublimest  manifestations  of  the 
universal  inferiority  complex. 

The  orthodox  Jews  believe  that  a  special 
divinity  watches  over  them,  that  their  terrible 


God  is  trying  them,  testing  the  metal  and 
fibres  of  their  nature,  and  that  they  will  some- 
how, through  the  grace  of  Jehovah,  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  New  Jerusalem  to  the  fan- 
fare of  the  acclaiming  servitors  of  the  only 
God.  Every  orthodox  Jew  is  a  synagogue. 
The   despised  Realism  of  the  Jew  is  born 


A   child  of  the   "Chedar"  in   Warsaw,  who, 

at   the  age  of  nine   knew  ten   pages  of  the 

Talmud  by  heart 

of  a  tremendous,  terrible  experience.  He  has 
been  welded  in  all  hells.  He  is  the  original, 
the  eternal  Pragmatist,  the  great  Utilitarian. 


Drawing    made   at    i 
Galician  wedding 


He  had  to  be,  in  order  to  survive.  The  splen- 
dor of  his  dreams  is  for  the  study.  When  he 
issues  from  his  door  he  faces  another  empire — 
the  Empire  of  the  Real,  and  to  him  it  does 
not — has  not  in  his  pasts — revealed  to  him  a 
friendly  face.  He  has  survived  because  he  has 
never  confused  those  two  empires — the  real 
and  the  mystical.  He  knows  there  are  no 
phantom  dollars,  no  phantom  landlords,  no 
phantom  manna  for  empty  stomachs.  What 
he  gets,  he  gets  by  his  brain  and  brawn. 
There  is  no  way  of  getting  anything  else — not 
even  Zion. 

To  understand  the  Jew  thoroughly,  one 
must  understand  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, who  was  an  image  built  of  blood, 
thunder,  lightnings,  flood,  famine,  murder, 
life,  death,  mercy,  disease  and  war — an  epit- 
ome of  the  adventures  of  the  human  race  on 
the  planet  Earth.  He  was  the  perfect  mir- 
ror of  life  in  all  its  cruelty,  irony,  implacabil- 
ity and  immoralism.  No  Spinoza,  no  Heine, 
no  Disraeli,  no  Ingersoll  can  dynamite  him 
out  of  his  heavens.  Because  those  heavens 
that  lock  up  Jehovah  are  locked  forever  in 
the  skulls  of  the  most  practical,  pragmatic  and 
daring  dreamers  the  world  has  ever  known — 
the  Jews. 

What  first  struck  me  when  viewing  the 
paintings  and  drawings  of  the  European 
Ghettos  by  Mr.  Lionel  S.  Reiss  was  their 
startling  veracity,  their  almost  microscopic 
perfection  of  detail  and  their  literary  quality. 

Here,  I  said  to  myself,  is  a  mighty  story — 
a  tremendous  saga — a  tragic  epic — done 
with  the  brush  and  pencil,  as  authentic  a 
human    document    as    "Les    Miserables"    of 


Jewish  family 
singing  in  the 
snow  in  one  of 
the  Ghettos  of 
Cracow.  The 
drawing,  apart 
from  its  senti- 
ment and  histori- 
cal interest,  is  ex- 
ceptionally beau- 
tiful in  its  con- 
trast of  white 
and   black 


Mr.  Reiss  shows 
himself  to  be,  in 
the  illustrations 
given,  not  only 
an  exceptionally 
sensitive  artist, 
but  an  historian 
of  rare  sympathy 
and  perspicacity. 
In.  other  words, 
he  knows  how  to 
present  facts  with 
great  imagina- 
tion. 
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Victor    Hugo    or    the    tragi-comic    pages    of 
Dickens. 

I  may  be  heretical,  but  works  of  art  are 
great  to  me  when  they  not  only  satisfy  my 
testhetic  sense,  but  tell  a  story  as  well.  1  do 
not  believe  in  mere  "subjects"  as  "subjects." 
■  must  be  a  "story"  in  the  brush  and 
pencil. 

I  found  just  that  in  Mr.  Reiss'  wonderful 
reproductions  of  life  in  Europe's  vanishing 
Ghettos — in  Lemberg,  Lublin,  Venice  and 
Paris.  Here  is  a  veritable  Comedie  Humaine 
of  Judaism — a  Comedie  Humaine  that  is,  alas! 
more  tragical  than  comical. 
He  has  soaked  himself  in 
what  may  be  called  the 
""Underworld  of  Jewry" — 
not  "underworld"  in  the  de- 
rogatory sense,  but  in  the 
sense  that  sees  the  under- 
world as  the  subconscious, 
vital,  undying  tenacity  of  a 
race. 

These  paintings  and  draw- 
ings unquestionably  belong 
among  the  great  documents 
of  Jewish  history  —  more 
vital  and  informative  than 
anything  done  on  the  subject 
to-day  in  books,  for  the 
memory  of  the  eye  outlasts 
the  memory  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Reiss  is  not  only  an 
artist,  but  an  historian  as 
well. 

It  is  two  years  since 
Lionel  Reiss  stopped  short 
one  day  in  the  midst  of  a 
successful  career  as  illustra- 
tor and  art  innovator  for  the 
screen  and  decided  that  the 
work  he  was  engaged  in  was 
not  the  great  adventure  that  meant  life  to  a 
man  of  his  talents  and  temperament.  New 
York,  a  secure  future  and  reasonably  inter- 
esting work  might  all  be  very  well,  but  for 
an  active,  searching  mind,  a  facile,  creative 
hand  and  a  spirit  colored  with  idealism,  with 
a  hunger  for  living  deeply  and  full — all  this 
left  much  room  for  dissatisfaction. 


"The    Rag    Alley    Wilna,"    a    famous 

blind  alley  in  a  Jewish  Ghetto  where 

oil    kinds    of    second-hand    goods    arc 

received    and   sold 


Following  the  by-ways  of  the  various  inter- 
ests that  had  beckoned  him  from  time  to  time 
and  while  wandering  back  into  his  earliest 
memories  and  experiences,  he  stumbled  on  to 
a  highway  that  could  carry  him  along  the 
road  of  high  adventure  for  a  number  ot  years 
to  come  —  a  pursuit  of  Europe's  vanishing 
Ghettos, 

Armed  with  the  great  emotional  interest 
born  of  the  associations  of  his  youth  and  heri- 
tage, a  knowledge  of  German,  Yiddish,  He- 
brew and  Polish,  and  a  year's  preliminary  re- 
search in  planning  the  itinerary  to  include  all 


Market  place  in  the  Ghettos  of  Paris  where  the  women  keep  alive   by  selling  bits 
of  greens,  garlic  and  onions 


that  was  most  essential  to  the  historical  rec- 
ord,   Reiss  set   out  to  observe  and   draw  the 
Ghettos   of    Europe   in    the    Spring   of    1922. 
He  proceeded  first  to  the  Mecca  of  artists, 


Paris,  and  unearthed  there  interiors  and  types 
of  the  quarter  lying  behind  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  that  are  revealing  even  to  those  who 
know  Paris  most  intimately.  Then  he  went 
to  Germany,  where  he  recorded  numerous 
angles  and  scenes  of  the  old  Jewish  quarters 
of  Berlin  and  Worms.  From  there  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, stopping  to  work  in  those  very  pic- 
turesque old  centers  of  Jewry — Prague  and 
Agar.  Then  Italy — pausing  long  enough  to 
make  many  records  of  Shylock's  ghetto,  and 
on  to  that  great  stretch  of  country  now  called 
Poland,  where  Jewish  life  so  endlessly  abounds 
—  and  suffers  —  to-day. 
Working  in  Cracow,  Lem- 
berg, Wilna,  Lublin  and  six- 
teen remoter  towns,  Reiss 
faithfully  and  vividly  con- 
tinued the  record. 

When  I  saw  the  hundreds 
of  watercolors,  pastels  and 
drawings  in  Reiss'  studio,  I 
could  not  understand  how 
so  much  work  of  real  artistic 
worth  could  have  been  done 
in  so  short  a  time.  But 
after  knowing  the  man  bet- 
ter, I  realized  the  fervor, 
devotion  and  unusual  skill 
and  intelligence  of  which  he 
is  compounded.  He  says  his 
task  has  only  begun.  In 
fact,  Reiss  considers  the 
work  so  far  accomplished 
merely  preliminary  and  he 
hopes  to  carry  on  the  great 
adventure  in  every  land 
where  the  Jews  have  lived 
and  created. 

In  the  modern  Ghettos  of 
almost  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  there  is  much  variety 
of  color  and  a  tense,  pulsing  life,  which  Mr. 
Reiss  has  reproduced  so  marvelously.  Usu- 
ally the  key  is  pitched  very  low,  accented 
with  touches  of  Oriental  opulence  that 
give  the  scale  of  life  in  his  work  a 
~„  large  range  of  gradation   from 

S^fSsSSSa  tne  tattere<i  oeggar  to  the  pow- 

erful   financier.      There,    more 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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A  New  England  Country  Club  of  Colonial  Charm 

This  Delightfully  Planned,   Executed  and  Furnished  Building  Is  the  Ridgewood 

Country  Club  at  Danbury,   Conn. 

By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 


SELDOM  is  there  to  he  found  a  more  in- 
teresting adaptation  of  a  country  club 
to  its  surroundings  than  that  of  the 
Ridgewood  Country  Club  of  Danbury, 
Conn.,  where  art  and  nature  have  worked  to- 
gether in  harmony  to  produce  an  absolutely 
satisfying  result. 

Nature  only  seeks  to  be  met  half  way  and 
when  there  is  co-operation,  her  response  is 
genuine  and  abundant. 

For  this  reason  the  sympathetic  union  of 
type  and  setting  of  the   Ridgewood  Country 


Club  makes  an  unusually  frank  appeal.  Set 
down  in  the  midst  of  low  lying  hills  and 
stretches  of  fair  downs,  the  clubhouse,  re- 
modeled from  a  privately  owned  stable  once 
noted  for  its  famous  strain  of  blue  blooded 
equines,  enjoys  a  particularly  favored  position 
among  others  of  its  ilk. 

To  salvage  the  primitive  structure  for 
club  purposes  was  at  the  start  manifestly  the 
proper  plan  to  pursue  and  with  commendable 
skill  and  foresight  the  designers  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  offered,  with  the  re- 


» 


suit  that  the  house  and  its  setting  are  in 
perfect  accord  and  no  jarring  note  affects  the 
ensemble. 

Fortunately,  too,  none  of  the  changes  nec- 
essary to  adapt  the  structure  to  its  new 
purposes  were  allowed  to  affect  its  naivete. 
All  of  the  primitive  features  were  retained 
and  such  new  factors  as  were  necessary  to 
introduce  followed  the  simple  style  of  the 
period. 

Long  and  low  roofed,  after  the  early 
American  farm  house  type,  it  today  fits  into 


From  the  broad 
Colonial  veranda 
stretch  delightful 
vistas  of  velvety- 
putting  greens  with, 
in  mid  perspective, 
a  view  of  the  half- 
mile  running  track 
where  the  original 
owner  exercised  his 
racing    steeds 


(Below)  This  mel- 
low, we ath  e  r  ed 
structure  has  r  c  - 
cently  been  remod- 
eled for  the  Ridge- 
wood Country  Club 
at  Danbury,  Conn., 
without  impairing 
its  New  England 
charm 


'• 
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the  landscape  in  a  manner  that  is  essentially 
New  England  and  typically  Connecticut  to 
form  a  picture  of  intriguing  charm.  Covered 
with  wide  hand-split  cypress  shingles,  weath- 
ered to  a  silvery  gray,  like  so  many  of  its 
e?r'jV  companions,  and  of  hospitable  mien,  it 
"belongs"  to  the  countryside. 

Across  the  eastern  end  of  the  building  is 
an  interesting  open  loggia,  built  of 
the  native  field  stone  found  on  the 
site  and  connecting  with  it  is  a 
broad  Colonial  veranda  encircling 
the  house  on  three  sides.  It  meets 
the  "L"  once  the  dairy, 
cow  barn,  both  of  which  together 
now  form  the  service  wing,  an 
inconspicuous  feature  by  reason 
of    its    weathered    shingled    garb. 

From  the  broad  porch,  fur- 
nished with  comfortable  splint 
rockers,  chairs  and  rustic  tables 
for  the  benefit  of  those  desiring 
al  fresco  service,  stretch  delight- 
ful vistas  of  velvety  putting 
greens,    with     wooded    groves    in 


{Above)  An  air  of 
homely  charm  per- 
vades the  club 
house,  as  shown  in 
the  living  room, 
where  the  treatment 
is  keyed  to  the  early 
American  farmhouse 
type,  in  the  spirit 
of  which  the  alter- 
ations  were   effected 


Old-fashioned  hospitality  is  expressed  in 
the  low-ceiled  living  room,  suggested  in  great 
measure  by  the  proportions,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  the  wide  old  fireplace  and  simple 
Colonial  mantel.  The  decorator's  skill  is  evi- 
denced in  the  seclusion  rather  than  the  in- 
clusion of  main  furnishings,  of  which  the 
charm   and    repose   of    the    living    room    with 


MfHOBfli 


the  distance  and  in  mid  perspec- 
tive a  piquant  view  of  the  half 
mile  track  laid  out  by  the  origi 
nal  owner  as  a  training  ground 
for   his   valuable   horseflesh. 

To  find  either  a  home  or  a  club 
whose  interior  treatment  measures 
up  to  its  external  appearance  is  a 
rare  occurrence,  or  if  that  be  too 
stringent  an  apostrophe  on  the 
failure  of  owners  or  occupants  to 
keep  to  the  spirit  of  the  architec- 
tural design,  it  might  be  said  that 
it  frequently  happens  otherwise. 

But  the  air  of  homely  charm 
that  predominates  in  the  Ridge- 
wood  Country  Club  marks  it  as 
an  exception  for  it  is  most  pleas- 
ing, the  treatment  being  keyed  to 


for  the  gateleg  and  butterfly  tables,  the 
Windsor  chairs  and  other  naive  furnishings 
of   the  period. 

A  huge  ballroom  across  the  loggia  end  is 
illustrative  not  only  of  old  time  entertaining 
but  of  a  wise  division  of  space  and,  open  to 
the  roof,  indicates  the  simple  construction  so 
appropriate  to  the  primitive  aspect  of  the 
type.  Particularly  interesting  are 
the  central  lighting  fixtures, 
formed  of  huge  cart  wheels  hung 
from  the  roof  by  heavy  chains  and 
fitted  with  candles  electrified  for 
adequate    illumination. 

The  hall,  or  corridor,  connect- 
ing the  living  room  ami  ballroom, 
with  its  open  beam  ceiling, 
sheathed  walls  and  wainscot 
chairs  is  a  feature  that  exerts  a 
frank  appeal.  The  stalls,  where 
once  aristocratic  equines  held 
sway,  now  form  a  series  of  tea 
rooms  where  groups  of  congenial 
friends  or  members  may  enjoy  a 
light  repast  in  comparative  privacy. 


The  view  from  the  living  room   down   the  corridor   to   the   huge 

ballroom   to  the  east  where  old  time  entertaining  has   been   made 

possible 


A  series  of  tea  rooms 
where  groups  of 
congenial  friends 
may  enjoy  a  light 
repast  in  compara- 
tive privacy.  This 
air  of  coziness  and 
homelike  hospitality 
prevades  the  entire 
club  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  study  of  the 
illustrations 


>at  of  the  early  American  farmhouse  type, 
•in  the  spirit  of  which  the  alterations  were  con- 
ceived. Charles  C.  Morgan,  of  Morgan, 
French  &  Co.,  architects,  of  New-  York,  was 
the  one  responsible  for  the  adaptation  of  the 
old  buildings  to  the  uses  of  the  club  and  it 
was  he  also  who  devised  the  accompanying 
decorative  scheme. 


its  refreshing  absence  of  extraneous  orname.it 
is  a   delightful  example. 

The  scenic  wallpaper  supplies  the  domi- 
nant note  in  the  decoration  and  in  associa- 
tion with  the  white  painted  woodwork,  the 
wide  old  floor  boards,  small  paned  windows — 
albeit  they  are  contained  in  casement  frames 
— form  a  pleasing  and  appropriate  background 


Except  for  the  removal  of  a 
few  existing  partitions  the  trans- 
formation of  the  stalls  to  tea 
rooms  was  easily  effected.  A 
smart  decorative  scheme  marks 
each  loge,  the  striking  feature 
being  a  dado  of  gay  colors  applied 
to  the  plain  board  sheathing  be- 
neath the  grille,  the  spindles  col- 
ored to  correspond  and  with,  for 
the  simple  painted  furniture,  such 
accessories  as  runners  of  Spanish 
filet  and  bits  of  Bassano  pottery. 
Many  delightful  English 
chintzes,  selected  with  a  view  to 
their  piquant  association  of  color 
and  design,  are  used  throughout 
the  clubhouse,  for  curtains  and 
upholstery,  and  in  association  with 
them,  masses  of  field  and  garden  flowers  in 
picturesque  receptacles  and  wall  holders,  form 
rich  splashes  of  color  that,  however,  melt 
soothingly  into  the  mellow  background,  so  that 
the  reaction  one  gets  is  through  the  subcon- 
scious rather  than  through  the  active  mind,  a 
valuable  asset  in  a  country  club,  where  relaxa- 
tion is  the  main  object  to  be  obtained. 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

A  Wistful  Troubadour  and  the  Jongleurs  and  Trouveres  Who  Followed  Him 


A  TINGE  of  irony  must  have  colored  the 
thoughts  tit  Alfred  Kreymborg  as  he 
-ai  in  the  audience  on  the  occasion  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  Guild  of  the 
Seven  Lively  Arts  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt 
a  few  weeks  ago.  For  here  again  was  a 
brave  attempt  to  break  down  the  caste  sys- 
tem which  divides  highbrows  and  lowbrows; 
here  was  a  new  attack  upon  artistic  snob- 
bery. And  Kreymborg  had  been  through 
it   all. 

It  was  an  impressive  event.  Great  ladies 
were  there  as  patrons  in  silver  turbans  and 
with  intimidating  lorgnettes.  One  could 
almost  feel  that  one  was  in  the  presence 
of    a    great    many    subscribers  .' 

to  the  opera  and  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  The  re- 
nowned Robert  Benchley  of 
"The  Music  Box  Revue" 
and  author  of  "Love  Conquers 
AH"  made  a  happily  devastat- 
ing assault  upon  the  expectant 
austerity  of  the  gathering  with 
his  droll  monologue  called 
"The  Treasurer's  Report." 
Clifton  Webb  and  Mary  Hay 
(who  is  none  other  than  the 
wife  of  Richard  Barthelmess, 
the  movie  star)  danced  the 
same  sort  of  comical  dance 
that  weekly  earns  them  an 
emolument  of  (one  hears) 
$3,000  a  week  at  the  Club 
Ciro.  George  Gershwin,  the 
young  composer  who  made  an 
honest  woman  out  of  jazz, 
was  there  to  tickle  the  ivories 
for  us  in  so  tantalizing  a  fash- 
ion that  many  of  us  were  to 
be  heard  singing  sotto  voce  the 
sweet  supplication: 

"Oh,     sweet     and     Iove-ly     lady, 
be    good ! 

Oh,    lady    be    good to    me! 

I   am   so   awf'-ly   mis-under-stood 

So  la-dy  be  good to  me. 

Oh,    please    have    some    pit-y 
I'm    all    a-lone    in    this    big    city. 


By  BURTON    I!  \><"V 

,,l  the  ideals  and  principles  which  underlaj 
the  \J eberbrettl'  movement  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  lust  dvc;u\i-  of  the  century  and  which 
produced  a  Yvette  Guilbert  out  of  the 
cabarets  of  Paris  in  the  'Nineties.  That 
movement  had  as  its  aim  the  glorification  of 
the  art  of  the  music  hall.  It  was  a  protest 
against  the  formalism  of  highbrow  art,  and 
especially  against  the  snobbery  by  which  its 
faults  are  protected.  It  sought  literary  recog- 
nition tor  the  art  that  is  humble  and  lowly, 
but  lively,  which  answers  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  common  folk. 

Unless    a    reaction    sets    in — and    that    does 
not     seem    likely — the    battle    is    won.      Paul 


I    tell   you    I'm   just 

babe    in    the   wood- 
So    la-dy    be    good — 


a   lone- 


Vincent  Lopez,  who  nightly 
broadcasts  the  same  hot-zig- 
gity,  come-to-papa  strains  he 
plays  for  eminent  butter  and  egg  men  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  was  there  in  person  with 
all  his  orchestra  and  all  his  contraptions,  and 
he  played  some  wicked  blues.  And  there  were 
other  stunts. 

Gilbert  Seldes,  who  had  made  the  surpris- 
ing discovery  that  the  art  of  Fannie  Brice, 
Charlie  Chaplin  and  Rube  Goldberg  is  lively, 
was  the  ringmaster  of  this  circus  of  talent,  and 
he  came  upon  the  stage  from  time  to  time, 
bearing  caricatures  of  the  participants  by 
young  Miguel  Covarrubias,  and  told  us  a  bit 
about  his  aesthetic  theories  which  impel  him 
to  assign  Joseph  Hergesheimer  several  points 
below  Bugs  Baer  in  aesthetic  significance  and 
cause  him  to  detect  that  faux  bon  in  "Aida" 
which  is  absent  from  Leon  Errol's  collapsible 
legs. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  so  far  as  Kreym- 
borg is  concerned  lies  in  this  fruition  of  a  ten- 
dency he  had  carefully  nurtured  for  so  many 
years.     Kreymborg  was   himself   an   inheritor 


Photograph  by  h'ishiyama 

Dan  Totheroh,  author  of  "B '  ild  Birds,"  at  the  Cherry  Lane  Playhouse.    This 
play  took  the  Hearst  prize  at  the  University  of  California 


Whiteman  has  carried  jazz  into  the  sacred 
auditoriums  of  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  George  Gershwin 
having  conquered  with  his  "Rhapsody  in 
Blue"  has  gone  abroad  to  write  a  symphony 
on  jazz  themes.  Jazz  opera  is  to  be  heard 
at  the  Metropolitan  as  soon  as  several  com- 
posers and  librettists  now  writing  them  can 
finish  one.  Alexander  Woolcott  has  written 
a  life  of  Irving  Berlin.  George  M.  Cohan 
has  written  his  autobiography.  Mr.  Seldes 
has  given  even  the  lowly  comic  strip  artists 
their  proper  critical  recognition  in  "The  Seven 
Lively  Arts." 

"Will  you  come  to  a  party  at  Eddie 
Bernays's  next  Friday  night?"  Kreymborg 
asked  me  as  we  were  leaving  the  hotel.  "It 
is  given  for  those  who  are  mentioned  in 
'Troubadour.'  " 

"Impossible!"  I  replied,  "unless  you  have 
rented  the  Hippodrome." 

"But  they  won't  all  be  able  to  come,"  re- 


plied Kreymborg,  having  been  a  host  before. 
And  thej  weren't.  Still,  among  the  man) 
who  did  come  were:  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  (  )i 
rick  Johns,  Paul  Rosenfeld,  Marianne  Moore, 
Hejrbert  Seligmann,  William  Saphir,  Henrj 
McBride,  A.  Zorach,  Alanson  Hartpence, 
Scolield  Thayer,  Lloyd  Morris,  and  Herbert 
Gorman. 

Zorach  danced,  solo,  to  the  music  of  the 
phonograph  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  and 
then  went  out  and  brought  back  an  old 
negress  who  played  the  guitar  and  sang  negro 
spirituals  and  some  other  songs  of  a  more 
secular  character,  and  so  infectious  was  her 
singing  that  she  got  us  all  swaying,  tapping 
with  our  feet  and  patting  our 
knees.  And  Kreymborg  played 
his  mandolute  and  recited 
some  of  his  poems.  There  is 
something  charming!)'  elemen- 
tal about  the  best  of  Kreym- 
borg's  poetry,  something  glad- 
sad,  elfin,  nursery-wise,  toler- 
ant and  kind.  Much  of  this 
same  charm  he  has  got  into  his 
autobiography,  "Troubadour," 
which  is  something  more  than 
an  autobiography,  and  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  the  best  his- 
tory we  are  likely  to  get  of 
the  poetic  renaissance  of 
America,  and  of  a  highly  im- 
portant phase  of  our  cultural 
development. 

Kreymborg  was  one  of  the 
early  champions  of  the  seven 
lively  arts.  He  wrote  a  poem 
for  and  dedicated  to  the  late 
Bert  Williams;  he  followed 
the  art  of  vaudeville ;  he  wrote 
music,  wrote  poems,  edited 
short-lived  magazines  and  got 
up  anthologies.  He  went 
abroad  as  co-editor  of  Broom; 
he  strummed  his  lute  at 
Oxford  Union.  For  years 
he  had  endured  critical  vitu- 
peration, ridicule,  poverty  and 
affronts  and  yet  never  became 
embittered.  In  writing 
"Troubadour"  he  has  been 
gallant  and  kindly  and  sym- 
pathetic where  he  might  have 
paid  off  old  scores.  He  has 
written  with  affection  but 
without  sentimentality.  He  has  been  wise 
enough  to  see  that,  beneath  the  petty  jealousies 
and  the  competitive  warfare  that  is  carried 
on  among  poets  and  novelists  and  critics  there 
remains  a  bond  of  the  spirit  which  is  an 
invaluable  cultural  asset  to  the  life  of  the 
nation. 

WORD  reached  me  that  a  young  chap 
by  the  name  of  Dan  Totheroh,  who  had 
achieved  a  considerable  reputation  in  dra- 
matics at  the  University  of  California,  had 
written  a  play  called  "Wild  Birds"  which 
had  earned  the  earnest  recommendation  of 
Eugene  O'Neill,  and  of  Charles  H.  ai" 
Kathleen  Norris,  and  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
Cherry  Lane  Theater.  I  journeyed  down 
there  and  sat  fascinated  from  the  rise  to  the 
fall  of  each  curtain,  finding  my  interest  no 
less  intense  in  following  the  crudities  and  the 
sometimes  too  literary  dialogue  than  in  the 
(Continued  on  .page  66) 
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Perfumes  and  Personality 

Modern  Scents  Are  Devised  to  Express  the  I  mi, note  Charm  and  Loveliness  of  the  Women   Who  Use  Them 


By  LUCRETIA  BORI,  of  the  Metropolitan  Op 


1!. 


.» 


FROM  earliest  childhood  perfumes  made 
an  especial  appeal  to  my  imagination, 
had  an  emotional  significance  and  af- 
fected me  quite  beyond  nn  power  of  re- 
sistance. Certain  perfumes  depressed  my  spirits, 
while  others  vitalized,  exhilarated  and  in- 
spired. I  find  that  this  wonderful  experience 
is  not  mine  alone,  but  is  shared  by  main  others 
with  sensitive  temperament.  The  fragrant 
breath  of  Mowers  —  their  souls  —  even  when 
caught  and  imprisoned  in  crj  s- 
tal,  quicken  my  perceptions, 
refresh  me  when  weary  and  re- 
vive memories  and  associations. 
Recently  while  waiting  for  mj 
call  to  sing,  and  breathing  the 
delicious  scent  of  many  Mow- 
ers, I  was  caught  up  on  the 
magic  wings  of  memory  and 
wafted  away  to  an  Old  World 
garden,  enveloped  in  its  fra- 
grance. Again  I  heard  the 
nightingale  sing  in  the  thicket, 
the  soft  plash  of  sea  on  shore, 
saw  the  gray,  mysterious  olive 
trees,  the  stately  lilies,  roses 
climbing  castle  walls  —  when 
— crash  of  chords  dispelled  my 
dream. 

When  a  child,  I  remember 
associating  certain  Mowers  with 
people,  vivid  brunettes  were 
the  red,  red  roses,  or  spicy 
carnations,  blondes,  the  tall, 
stately  lilies,  while  other 
women  seemed  naturally  to 
belong  to  the  violet,  heliotrope 
and  lavender  class.  As  I  grew 
older  and  the  study  of  per- 
fumes appealed  to  my  imagina- 
tion, I  found  that  my  childish 
instinct  was  correct,  that  Mow- 
ers had  personalities  as  well 
as  people,  and  that  certain  per- 
fumes were  suited  only  to  cer- 
tain types.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle that  we  of  this  age  have 
learned,  which  was  not  known 
to  the  Orientals,  who,  with 
their  knowledge  of  dry  and 
resinous  gums,  aromatic  oils 
and  pungent  spices,  believed 
that  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
power  exercised  by  fragrance 
over  desires  and  thoughts. 
while  an  American  perfumer 
claims  for  "Dohrah"  her  latest 
combination  of  essential  oils, 
that  the  user  of  even  a  single  drop  will  gain 
her  heart's  desire  through  the  magic  of  its 
spell. 

However  this  may  be,  the  most  celebrated 
women  of  history  never  disdained  the  use  of 
perfumes  to  enhance  their  charms.  Even 
our  dusky  Egyptian  sisters  realized  that  much 
of  their  fascination,  allure  and  mystery  cams 
from  the  soft,  enervating  breath  of  intangible 
perfume,  which  exercises  the  same  inMuence 
today  as  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemys.  Cleo- 
patra radioed  to  Antony  her  approach  on  the 
Cydnus,  not  by  wave  lengths,  but  by  the  aro- 
matic scent  in  the  silken  sails  of  her  barge, 
ensnaring  her  masculine  victim  as  surely  by 
perfume  as  by  potent  spells. 

Long  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
women  used  every  means  in  their  power  to 
make    themselves    beautiful    and    desirable    in 


the  eyes  of  their  lords.  Arabian  women  of 
the  desert  from  time  immemorial  scented  their 

bodies  by  sitting  on  the  sands  in  the  smoke 
from  a  pan  of  burning  aromatic  spices,  while 
the  women  of  Scythia  bruised  the  wood  ol 
cypress,  cedar  ami  incense  trees  ami  coated 
themselves  with  the  paste  for  a  night.  When 
thej  removed  it.  their  flesh  was  shining  and 
fragrant.  In  more  modern  times  Madame 
Tallien  was  massaged  with  sponges  soaked  in 


by  Straus  Peyton 

Madame  Lucretia  Bori,  a  famous  soprano  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
and  incidentally  a  great  lover  of  perfumes 


milk  and  perfume,  after  her  bath  in  rasp- 
berries  and    strawberries. 

There  was  apparently  no  limit  to  the  use 
of  perfumes,  they  were  prescribed  for  nerves, 
essence  of  quince  gave  pep  to  the  lazy  and 
white  violets  cured  indigestion,  but  no  so- 
prano will  have  violets  of  any  color  in  her 
d  rosing  room,  knowing  that  their  fragrance 
will  lower  her  voice  as  surely  as  the  fumes 
of  turpentine  will  raise  it.  In  the  time  of 
Louis  XV  the  royal  apartments  were  dif- 
ferently scented  each  day,  one  day  fragrant 
with  roses,  or  musk,  another,  redolent  of  am- 
bergris and  cloves,  taxing  the  skill  of  the 
perfumer  to  the  limit. 

Marie  Antoinette  loved  violet  and  rose, 
and  the  Empress  Josephine  used  so  much  musk 
that  a  later  occupant  of  Malmaison  found  it 
impossible    even    by     repeated    washing    and 


painting  to  remove  the  scent.  Courtiers  used 
the  same  fragrance  as  their  lady  loves,  but 
over  a  century  ago,  sure  of  its  lute,  women 
Selfishlj    decreed    that    its    use    must    be   sacred 

to  themselves,  nothing  but  cologne  or  laven- 
der  water  being  permitted   to  mere  man. 

French  perfumers  well  understand  psychol- 
ogy of  temperament  and  suit  their  perfumes 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  individual,  both 
physical  and  mental.  Whether  she  is  aware 
of  it  or  not,  every  woman  ra- 
diates a  personality  as  percep- 
tible as  the  fragrance  of  a 
Mower,  and  to  intensify  this 
personality,  the  perfumer  stu- 
dies her  type,  the  emotional 
quality  of  her  thoughts  and 
chooses  for  her  'the  fragrance 
which  breathes  the  essence  of 
her  individuality,  her  moods 
and  fancies,  that  the  haunting 
elusive  perfume  may  always 
evoke  her  memory. 

I  like  the  idea  of  naming 
perfumes  after  gems,  it  seems 
to  link  the  subtle  fragrance  of 
the  one  with  the  mystic  quali- 
ties of  the  other.  Le  Jade, 
for  instance,  is  an  auspicious 
talisman  lasting  and  true;  or 
Emeraude,  the  soul  of  the 
jewel  in  fragrance,  exhilara- 
ting and  inspiring,  or  L'Ambre 
Antique,  or  Ambre  de  Delhi, 
those  exotic  scents,  petrified 
tears,  found  in  the  bosom  of 
mother  earth.  The  flower 
names,  too,  are  no  less  happy, 
Fleurs  D'Amour,  as  lovely  as 
its  name,  a  distillation  of 
dreams,  or  Fleur  du  Jour,  so 
suited  to  the  young  girl.  Le 
Lys  Rouge,  the  breath  of  the 
red  lily  and  Narcisse  Noir, 
that  rare  scent,  heavy  and 
lasting,  delicious  as  the  flower 
which  grows  so  luxuriantly 
near  Nice.  Other  fragrances 
like  Un  Air  Embaume  and 
Nuit  de  Noel,  with  their  ethe- 
real haunting  perfume  seem 
especially  inspired  for  blondes. 
One  senses  the  affinity  of  Riva 
Amata  for  brunettes  and  red- 
haired  beauties,  but  the  deli- 
cious Mon  Cheri,  seems  suited 
to  every  type. 

Perfumes  are  a  part  of  one's 
personality,  are  far  more  intimate  than  hats 
or  gowns  and  the  utmost  care  should  be  given 
to  the  selection  of  the  clinging  aroma  which 
should  envelop  as  a  garment,  conveying  a  per- 
sonal fragrance.  The  sophisticated  brunette 
usually  prefers  an  exotic  spicy  odor,  while  the 
blonde  likes  the  reverse,  her  desire  is  for  pure 
fragrance,  the  perfume  of  flowers ;  as  strong, 
pungent  scents  have  a  depressing  effect  upon 
the  golden-haired,  while  flower  essences  if 
used  by  brunettes  often  cause  headaches. 
One's  perfume  should  reflect  something  of  the 
soul,  should  have  the  lure  of  all  that  is  finest 
in  character,  the  beauty  of  life,  the  rhythm  of 
poetry  and  the  harmony  of  music,  for  each 
flower  perfume  is  attuned  to  some  note  in  the 
melodic  scale.  The  scent  of  flowers  must 
have  awakened  Eve  to  life  and  implanted  in 
(Continued'  en  fagc  70) 
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Creating  a  Home— as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 


From  an  Interview  with  Mr.  Paul  Baumgarten: 
By  SHEILA  MAYNE 


Number  Two  of  a  Series 


"W 


'HEN     people     first    strike     New 
York,     the     feeling    strongest     in 
them  is  that   home-  is  far  away — 
closed    up    tight — shuttered — slip- 
covered — camphored,  or  else  they 
think  that  a  home  is  one  of  the 
wonderful  things  waiting  to  hap- 
pen   to    them    in    their    new    en- 
virons."    Mr.   Paul  Baumgarten 
leaned     hack    reflectively    in    his 
armchair    and    puffed    his    cigar- 
ette,  quite    as   if   he  saw    in   the 
smoke  whirls  the  endless  cohorts 
for  whom  he  had  created  lovely 
homes  —  folks    who    knew    what 
they    wanted  —  moneyed    kings 
who    didn't  —  wealthy     widows 
who  did — artists — literary  lights 
— musicians. 

"Some  people,"  continued  Mr. 
Baumgarten,  "know  just  what 
they  want  and  they  come  regu- 
larly to  us  to  pick  out  furnish- 
ings for  their  living  places. 
Others  have  nothing  but  color 
antagonisms.  —  "There  must  be 
no  red  anywhere  in  the  scheme," 
he  explained,  repeating  a  fiat 
which  I  surmised  he  had  been 
hampered  by  many  times.  "There 
are  still  others  who  have  ideas, 
neither  the  time  nor  the  flair  for  assemblin: 
a  home  with  them." 

"I  recall  a  famous  musician  who  came  to 
me  in  a  rush  between  fetes  and  concerts.  'I 
cannot  compose  in  a  hotel  suite,'  he  lamented, 
'so  I  have  found  an  apartment — with  Gothic 
windows — I  want  you  to  furnish  it  beauti- 
fully and  completely — I  have  no  time  for 
choosing  tapestries,  chairs,  rugs — I  leave  all 
that  to  you — but 
remember  I  want 
my  Gothic  win- 
dows to  be  the 
main  motif!'  The 
musician  vanished," 
concluded  M  r. 
Baumgarten  with  a 
smile,  "and  a  week 
later  he  held  his 
housewarming — " 

"A  week,"  I 
echoed  incredu- 
lously. 

"A  week,"  reit- 
erated Mr.  Baum- 
garten, "in  which 
we  furnished  his 
home  complete 
from  music-room 
to  bathroom,  in- 
cluding curtains 
and  painting 
work." 

"Any  chance  of 
my  seeing  that 
apartment?"  I  ven- 
tured. 

"Well,  no — but 
we  have  just  com- 
pleted a  home  in  a 
co-operative  apart- 
ment    on     upper 

Fifth  Avenue  that  I  think  is  as  beautiful  as 
anything  we  have  ever  done.  It,  too,  was 
accomplished  in  a  week.  If  you  care  to  see 
it — "  I  jumped  at  the  privilege  of  studying  at 
first  hand  so  interesting  a  decorative  problem. 


Decorations  by  Baumgarten 

The  walls  of  the  entrance  hall  are  in  Caenstone 
effect,  with  base  and  trim  marbleized  in  black  and 
gold.  The  rug  is  antique  Persian  Sereband.  The 
casa  banca  is  very  dark  in  color  with  cushion  in 
antique  red  velvet.  The  antique  clock  is  from 
Normandy  and  the  chairs  are  antique  Portuguese 


The  tone  of  this  room  is  cream.  The  furnishings 
are  developed  along  English  lines  with  old  red 
damask  draperies.  The  love  seat  is  upholstered 
in  an  antique  crewel  fabric  and  a  davenport  is 
covered  in  antique  Verdure  tapestry  in  green  and 
browns.  Table  is  Gothic  design,  assembled  from 
old  woods,  and  there  is  an  18th  Century  cabinet 


Some  fifteen  minutes  later  I  found  myself 
ascending  to  the   twelfth   floor  of  a  palatial 
apartment  house.     A  few  seconds  and   I  was 
in    the   entrance   hall    of    an    exquisite   home. 
Doors  were  open  informally.      I 
caught    glimpses   of    a    charming 
bedroom,   a   stately   living  room. 
A  sunglow  came   through   for  a 
moment    and    brought    out    the 
richness   of    the    antique    Persian 
rug,    the    cushions    on    the    casa 
banca.      June  sunshine    is   fitful. 
The   glow   died    suddenly   away. 
However,     I    was    well    content 
with   the  storied   light   from   the 
wall    candelabrum.      It    gave    a 
warmth     to     the     entrance    hall 
walls,     developed    in     Caenstone 
effect,     and     somehow    was    the 
1^^'V      right    romantic   medium   for    the 
^ff  appreciation    of    the    Renaissance 

tapestry  that  wove  one  of  the 
walls  with  magic.  A  pair  of  an- 
tique Portuguese  chairs  with  em- 
bossed leather  seats  and  backs, 
preserved  the  feudal  feeling  of 
the  tapestry.  Opposite  the  tapes- 
try a  casa  banca,  very  dark  and 
glamorous,  upholstered  in  antique 
red  velvet  with  cushions  of  Italian 
applique  embroidery  intrigued  the  fancy.  In 
such  another  seat  in  the  dim  past,  Paola  and 
Francesco  discovered  their  love.  Polychrome 
torcheres  on  either  side  of  the  casa  banca  added 
still  another  Medieval  touch.  Above  the  casa 
banca  hung  an  oval  mirror.  Its  frame  of  blue 
and  white  brilliants  flickered  companionably. 
In  the  corner  near  the  living  room  an  old  clock 
in  an  antique  Normandy  case  towered  up  the 
pale  wall  almost  to  the  ceiling.  Its  dark  oak 
case  was  a  lovely 
foil  for  the  rich 
gold  and  red  de- 
sign of  the  damask 
portieres  draping 
the  doorway  into 
the  living  room. 

The  living  room 
— a  beautiful  north 
r  o  o  m — is  done 
against  a  back- 
ground of  cream 
walls  delicately 
paneled.  The  fur- 
nishings are  devel- 
oped along  English 
lines  with  an  en- 
gaging harmony. 
Instinctively  I 
strolled  toward  the 
large  north  win- 
dow, hung  with 
old  red  damask  and 
sash  curtains  of 
Dutch  net  in  gold 
and  ecru.  A  state- 
ly refectory  table, 
Gothic  in  design, 
assembled  from 
old  woods,*  i 

stretched  almost 
the  length  of  the 
w  indo  w.  Two 
lovely  lamps  adorn  it,  and  books  with  rich 
old  bindings,  and  charming  wrought  boxes  add 
a  homelike  touch.  Through  the  window 
glowed  and  gloomed  a  June  sky.  Far  below  lay 
Central   Park,  dotted  colorfully  with  people. 
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It  was  a  lovely  scene,  but  for  me  at  that 
moment  all  interest  and  charm  lay  in  the 
beauty  of  the  room  in  which  I  lingered.  1 
composed  myself  to  enjoy  the  enchanting  com- 
pnr.v  of  the  18th  century  cabinet  with  its  gold 
base  and  doors  of  coromandel,  and  the  antique 
silver  ship  model  atop  it,  the  davenport  cov- 
ered in  old  verdure  tapestry,  the  Queen  Anne 
wing  chair  by  the  door,  upholstered  in  his- 
toric red  velvet  with  16th  century  Renais- 
sance tapestry  back,  the  love  seat  by  the  fire- 
place— the  antique  crewel  fabric  of  the  love 
seat  repeats  in  its  ground  the  cream  color  of 
the  walls — the  William  and  Mary  piano 
bench  in  17th  century 
tapestry.  The  tenth  Earl 
of  Huntington,  commun- 
ing reservedly  with  me 
from  his  portrait  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  real 
artistry  in  the  blending  of 
the  periods,  that  the  Ta- 
briz rug  and  the  Kerman- 
shah  runners  were  a  de- 
light; in  fact,  it  was  a 
room  after  his  own  heart. 
A  recessed  door  leads 
from  the  Earl  into  the 
dining  room.  The  glass 
panels  of  the  doors  are 
three  quarter  curtained  in 
artificial  ecru  silk.  This 
room  in  soft  tones  of  ivory 
with  gold  and  blue  bro- 
caded window  draperies  is 
particularly  pleasing  in 
spite  of  the  discrepancy  of 
the  periods  used  in  its  fur- 
nishing. The  refectory 
table  is  English  with  gold  urn  pedes- 
tals and  garland  decorations.  The  top  is 
startling   blue    marbleization    in    imitation    of 

-  lapis  lazuli.  The  chairs  are  North  Italian 
with  modern  sapphire  blue  velvet  cushions. 
The  console  is  Queen  Anne  with  Sienna  mar- 
ble top.     Over  the.  console  hangs  an  antique 

.  mirror  showing  a  picture  in  its  upper  half  of 
a  Chinese  lady 
adorning  herself 
colorfully.  The 
rug  is  an  unusually 
beautiful  Kerman- 
shah,  the  design  a 
small  palm  leaf  in 
gold  and  blue.  An 
historic  folding 
screen  in  rich  age- 
yellowed  parch- 
ment shows  old 
maps  of  cloister 
like  workmanship. 
This  screen  makes 
a  delightful  inci- 
dent of  a  corner, 
and  an  18th  Cen- 
tury Aubusson  con- 
verts a  wall  into  a 
lovely  woodland 
vista. 

Back  of  the  din- 
ing .room  is  the 
kitchen  and  ser- 
vants' quarters. 
Here  not  a  thing 
conducive  to  com- 
|  '  fort  and  efficiency 
is  lacking. 

The  main  bed- 
room is  a  delight- 
ful place.  It,  too,  is  done  in  soft  tones  of 
cream.  A  taupe  carpet  restrains  in  a  pianis- 
simo way  the  gayety  of  this  room.  The  win- 
dow sash  curtains  are  of  all  over  silk  gauze, 
inner  sash  of  peach  marquisette,  draped  over 


like  festoons.  The  curtains  are  of  heavy  taf- 
feta delicately  striped  in  blue,  peach  and 
cream  and  topped  with  brilliant  mirror  cor- 
nices, decorated  with  incisions  and  rosettes  in 
amber  glass.  The  bed  is  of  Hepplewhite  de- 
sign in  antique  ivory  and  gold  with  panel  in 
rose  and  Grisaille  decorations.  The  night 
tables  are  also  Hepplewhite  design.  The 
commode  is  an  exquisite  Sheraton  example, 
with  inlay  ornamentation.  A  dainty  chaise 
longue  in  blue  taffeta,  a  captivating  dressing 


The  main  bedroom  is  in  soft  tones  of  cream  with 
a  taupe  carpet.  The  inner  sash  curtains  are  of 
peach  marquisette  and  the  curtains  are  of  heavy 
striped  taffeta  in  blue,  peach  and  cream.  The  bed 
is  of  Hepplewhite  design  in  antique  ivory  and 
gold  tvith   panel  in  rose  and  Grisaille  decoration 


The  dining  room  is  in  soft  tones  of  ivory,  with 
gold  and  blue  brocade  draperies.  A  Kermanshah 
rug  is  in  gold  and  blue.  The  chairs  are  antique 
north  Italian  with  sapphire  blue  velvet  cushions. 
A  Queen  Anne  console  has  a  Sienna  marble  top 
and  the  English  refectory  table  gold  urn  pedestals 


table  with  its  taffeta  and  lace,  chic  French 
prints  on  the  walls,  a  French  slipper  chair, 
lovely  in  silver  and  blue  brocaded  velour,  a 
hand  blocked  chintz  arm  chair,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  enchanting  details  of  this  bedroom. 

The  guest  room,  like  all  the  others,  has  an 
ivory  background.  The  window  draperies  are 
terra  cotta,  which  color  note  is  repeated  with 
a  slight  change  in  the  heavy  satin  bedspread. 
The  latter  is  embroidered  colorfully  in  morn- 
ing glory  design.  The  beds  are  Queen  Anne 
in  burl  walnut,  and  are  faithful  reproductions. 
A  very  interesting  feature  of  this  room  are  the 
paintings  on  glass.  They,  too,  are  dark  in 
tone,  and  depict  art,  ar- 
chitecture, music,  poetry 
in  quaint  pastoral  scenes. 

\The  sombre  note  of  this 
room  is  sustained  in  the 
carved  oak  Flemish  com- 
mode and  in  the  black 
lacquer  chiffonier.  A  wal- 
nut and  red  lacquer  desk 
intrudes  with  vivid  color 
without  spoiling  the  har- 
mony of  the  ensemble. 
Over  the  desk  hangs  an 
antique  wood  carving 
commemorating  the  de- 
mise of  one  Johannus  Se- 
bastinus,  who  died  in 
grace  in  1450.  On  the 
opposite  wall  a  beautiful 
carved  mirror  says  rather 
positively  that  "All  is  not 
vanity.  Beauty  lives  for- 
ever." 

The  planning  and  fur- 
nishing of  this  apartment 
was  an  accomplishment  far 
beyond  the  mere  selecting  and  sending  up  truck 
loads  of  furniture  for  placement;  it  included 
first  of  all  repainting  the  walls  according  to 
the  desired  color  scheme  to  make  them  a  fitting 
background  for  the  beautiful  furniture  and 
draperies  that  had  been  selected ;  then  the 
planning  and  making  of  hangings  and  floor 
coverings,  generally  considered  to  be  a  week's 
work  in  them- 
selves, and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  the 
arrangement  of 
furniture  and  wall 
decorations  so  that 
a  gracious  and  hos- 
pitable air  of  a 
home  was  achieved. 
To  do  this  in  a  week 
would  seem  almost 
beyond  the  power 
of  even  the  most 
intelligent  and  ac- 
complished decora- 
tors, and  yet  our 
photographs  show 
that  it  was  done 
and  done  success- 
fully. 

The  most  sig- 
nificant thing 
about  the  furnish- 
ing of  this  apart- 
m  e  n  t  is  perhaps 
after  all  not  the 
swiftness  with 
with  which  so 
much  charm  was 
accomplished,  but 
the  bringing  to- 
gether of  so  many 
materials  and  objects  with  such  satisfactory 
results.  We  have  gone  far  past  the  idea  that 
a  room  must  completely  realize  one  period, 
but  we  are  still  surprised  to  see  how  well 
varied  art  objects  may  be  combined. 
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A  Child's  Garden  in  California 

This  Beautiful  Playground  for  a  Little  Child  Was  Planned  by  Mrs.  Herman  Rosse  on 

Redwood  City,  California 


Estate  in 


IT  has  been  suggested  that  in  building  a 
house,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  build- 
ing cost  should  be  allowed  for  the  layout 
of  the  garden  at  once,  because  if  left  till 
after  the  house  is  finished,  it  is  the  general 
course  of  affairs  that  the  house  did  cost  so 
much  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  left  for  the 
garden. 

In  going  a  little  bit  farther  along  this  same 
line,  it  would  be  good  to  consider  at  the  outset 
of  planning  a  garden  what  ^^^^^ 

is  going  to  be  needed  for       JBk 
various   parts  of   the   gar- 
den,   so    that    every    part 
may  get  its  fair  share  of 
treatment. 

One  part  of  the  garden 
which  is  very  often  not 
thought  of  until  almost  too 
late  to  allow  space  for  it 
is  the  children's  play- 
ground and  still  this  is 
such  an  important  item  in 
a  child's  life  that  it  al- 
most deserves  first  con- 
sideration. Of  course, 
there  are  only  compara- 
tively few  places  large 
enough  to  allow  for  ideal 
and  complete  playgrounds, 
but,  playing  space  there 
must  be,  and  by  clever 
planning  the  garden  can 
be  arranged  so  as  to  be 
suitable  for  the  children's 
play  while  remaining  at 
the  same  time  a  pleasant 
garden  for  the  grownups. 
Wherever  space  is  avail- 
able, however,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  give  the 
children  an  opportunity  to 
play  in  an  ample  yard,  but 
also  to  make  the  play- 
ground or  special  gar- 
den so  that  it  will  be  beau- 
tiful to  look  upon  and  to 
encourage  the  children's 
liking  for  growing  simple 
flowers  themselves. 

These  photographs  show 
an  open-air  nursery,  situ- 
ated on  a  hillside  which  is 
part  of  a  large  estate  near 
Redwood  City,  California. 

It  was  planned  so  as  to 
offer  a  sunny  seat  or  a 
shady  one,  any  time  of  day 
and  any  day  in  the  season,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  make  the  plan  as  well  as  the  design 
of  the  trellis,  furniture,  etc.,  of  a  type  that 
would  be  so  fascinating  to  the  children  that  it 
would  tempt  them  to  go  and  play  there  in 
preference  to  other  less  safe  places.  For  that 
reason  also,  a  small  fountain  was  designed, 
because  water  is  a  never-failing  source  of  de- 
light and  suggests  no  end  of  games  to  the  nor- 
mal child's  mind.  Also  there  had  to  be  a 
semi-circular  seat  with  room  for  a  generous 
round  table,  which  can  be  used  for  quiet  games 
and  can  seat  a  number  of  playfellows  at  one 
time.  There  is  a  seat  to  the  north,  one  to 
the  west,  one  to  the  south  and  one  to  the 
east,  which  means  that  if  the  sun  is  hot,  the 
shady  seat  can  be  used,  while  in  the  winter, 
when    the    California    winter    sun    is    much 


By  HELENA  ROSSE       , 

needed,  there  will  be  a  sunny  seat,  whether  in 
the  morning  or  afternoon. 

Each  supporting  post  of  the  trellis,  which 
encloses  the  garden  on  its  eight  sides,  is  fin- 
ished with  a  wooden  bird,  cut  out  and  carved 
roughly.  This  feature  is  a  particular  attrac- 
tion to  all  children  visiting  the  garden  and 
gives  it  the  desired  popularity  among  them, 
for  there  is  a  great  variety  of  these  stationary 
toys,    pigeons,   ducks,    roosters,   peacocks,   etc., 


This  half  round  bench  invites  to  a  quiet  game  around  th 
type  of  gates  which  enclose  the  garden  on  all  sides.    Tin 
vines  and  climbing  roses 


and  they  look  very  much  at  home  among  the 
climbing  roses  and  seem  to  appreciate  their 
gay  background  of  flowering  shrubs. 

In  four  of  the  eight  sidewalk  of  the  garden, 
there  are  windowlike  arches,  two  of  which 
are  provided  with  swinging  gates,  and  serving 
as  doorways,  the  other  two  being  planned  as 
windows,  through  one  of  which  there  is  a 
glorious  view  of  a  typical  California  Valley, 
while  the  other  one  gives  a  long  vista,  by  way 
of  sunny  lawns  and  shady  trees  onto  the 
house. 

The  floor  of  this  outdoor  playroom,  is  paved 
in  sandstone  and  in  its  centre  is  an  octagonal 
sandbox. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  entire  garden  is  a 
raised  flowerborder,  supported  by  slabs'  of 
sandstone,    one    foot    high.      The    reason    for 


raising  the  flowerborder  is  a  practical  one,  al- 
though the  result  is  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  a  good  enough 
reason  for  installing  it  this  way;  i.e.  if  the 
border  should  have  been  on  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same  level  as  the  playground,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  grow  flowers  in  it  suc- 
cessfully, as  it  would  be  inevitable  that  in  the 
excitement  of  their  games,  children  would 
step  on  the  edges  of  the  border.  As  it  is  now, 
it  has  proven  entirely  suc- 
&j/^  cessful,  b  e  c  a  u  s  e  being 
raised  so  high  above  the 
floor,  there  is  no  danger 
whatsoever  of  the  plants 
being  knocked  down  or 
stepped  upon. 

Care  was  taken  in  se- 
lecting the  plants  for  this 
border,  that  the  brightest 
and  most  cheerfully  col- 
oured flowers  were  chosen, 
at  the  same  time  choosing 
them  so  that  only  strong 
plants  were  used,  so  that 
if  accidentally  a  branch  or 
a  bud  should  be  broken, 
the  damage  would  repair 
itself  without  any  delay. 
Thus,  Penstemon,  Sweet 
William,  Verbena,  Phlox 
Drummondi  and  Petunias 
suited  themselves  admir- 
ably for  this  purpose, 
while  the  enclosing  trellis 
walls  are  overgrown  by 
climbing  Roses  in  vari- 
ous shades  of  pink,  and 
white.  The  trellis  work 
itself  is  painted  a  light 
pearl  gray. 

The  seats  and  pedestal 
of  the  fountain  are  car- 
ried out  in  the  same  sand- 
stone used  for  the  paving 
and  curbing,  and  a  Jap- 
anese bronze  carp  spouts- 
water  into  the  Iris  pool. 

The  child's  garden  de- 
scribed above,  is  only  one 
of  many  possibilities  for 
planting  a  garden  that  is 
to  be  used  by  children  and 
at  the  same  time  is  to  be 
a  pleasure  garden. 

It  is  still  a  very  gen- 
erally accepted  idea  that 
where  there  is  a  small 
space,  such  as  a  city  backyard  or  suburban  lot 
which  has  to  be  used  for  the  children,  this 
space  should  be  left  as  bare  and  unfinished  as 
it  is  found,  because  the  children  would  ruin 
it  anyhow.  Poor  children,  who  have  to  grow 
up  in  such  a  yard! 

Practice  has  proven  that  by  careful  plan- 
ning of  the  garden  and  by  letting  the  children 
take  an  active  part  in  the  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  of  the  plan,  their  interest  in  it  will  bei  . 
so  great,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  doing 
any  material  damage  to  it,  once  it  is  growing. 
Of  course,  the  plan  has  to  allow  for  plenty 
of  space  to  run,  no  narrow  walks  or  sharp 
corners,  no  lawn  that  is  not  big  enough  to  be 
walked  upon,  but  there  should  be  room  for 
flowers,  all  of  the  good  hardy  type  that 
!-.•  |         (Continued  on   page  76) 


able.    It  also  shows  the 
irbors  are  covered  with 
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The  north  end,  where  the  children  can  play  with  water  to  their  heart's  content.    At  the  same   time,   they  can  get  acquainted  with 
lovely  Irises,  which  frame  the  Japanese  carp  spouting  into  the  pool  below 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 

The  Decorations  and  Modern  Furniture  Planned  and  Executed  by  William  A.  French  &  Co. 


«        1 


Van  Brunt  &■  Hrr:,  Architects 
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Four  Rooms  in  the  Home  of  Hunter  L.  Gary 

The  Furniture  Showing  an  Interesting  Combination  of  Antique  and  Modern  Designs 
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Little  Hanging  Gardens 

To  Add  to  the  Beauty  of  Windows  and  Walls  in  Spring  and  Summertime 
By  S.  HELENA  LUYT 


FLOWERBOXES  are  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  city-flat-dwellers  and  country 
people,  and  it  is  remarkable,  how  large 
an  amount  of  joy,  and  how  great  a  dec- 
orative effect  can  be  derived  from  them.  They 
can  work  magic,  for  a  desolate  looking  house 
can  be  transformed  by  them  into  a  most  invit- 
ing-looking place  and  an  already  good-looking 
farmhouse  or  country  house,  can  be  made  en- 
tirely enchanting  by  the  use  of  cleverly  placed, 
well  planted  and  cared  for  boxes  in  the  win- 


Decorative  trellis  work  planted  with  cobea  and 
nasturtiums 

dows,   on   the  side  walls    and   on   the   porch. 

It  is  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  exterior, 
though,  that  windowboxes  should  be  used  in 
profusion,  also  for  the  sake  of  those  within, 
should  they  be  planted  wherever  the  sun  "4s 
willing  to  shine  on  them,  for  they  can  work  as 
great  a  magic  in  cheering  up  an  interior,  as  in 
beautifying  the  outside  of  a  house. 

In  recent  years  windowboxes  have  quite 
generally  been  used  and  they  have  most  gen- 
erously performed  their  tasks  of  beautifying 
large  or  small  homes  and  bringing  joy  to  their 
owners  as  well  as  to  the  passer-by. 

Having  been  used  mostly  in  their  simplest 
form,  a  plain  wooden  box,  painted  or  stained, 
we  now  begin  to  look  for  further  possibilities 
in  their  design  and  development,  as  well  as  for 
new  and  varied  ways  of  planting  them,  be- 
cause still  greater  effect  can  be  obtained  by., 
windowboxes    or    flowerboxes    in    general,    of 


special  design  and  color  for  specific  use. 
The  all  important  factor  of  course,  in  suc- 
cessful flowerbox  making,  is  the  soil,  for  where 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  carefully 
prepared  soil,  one  cannot  expect  the  luxuriant 
growth,  which  is  essential  for  a  perfect  suc- 
cess in  windowbox  gardening.  Second  in  im- 
portance to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  is  the  depth 
of  the  box,  which  should  always  be  as  deep 
as  can  reasonably  be  allowed,  preferably  not 
less  than  10  inches. 

In  preparing  the  boxes  for  plant- 
|  ing,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  |p| 
number  of  small  holes  should  be 
provided  in  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
to  allow  the  water  to  drain  off  and 
to  prevent  these  holes  stopping  up. 
a  piece  of  stone,  or  even  better,  a 
piece  of  broken  flowerpot,  hollow 
side  up,  should  be  placed  over  each 
hole. 

Immediately  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box  a  thin  layer  of  fine  gravel  or 
coarse  sand  should  be  placed,  which 
greatly  helps  free  drainage.  The 
soil  itself  should  preferably  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  leafmold,  rich 
loam  and  sand,  well  fertilized  at 
the  outset,  and  helped  out  during 
the  summer  by  frequent  applications 
of  liquid  fertilizer. 

As  to  the  design  of  the  flowerbox, 
this  should  be  simple  in  line,  but 
may  still  be  quite  distinct  from  the 
usual  straightforward  square  box. 
A  curved  line,  a  little  turned  foot 
_  or  ball,  a  small  cut-out  ornament  if 
applied  in  just  the  right  place  and 
right  in  proportion,  may  give  an  en- 
tirely new  note  to  the  box. 
In  addition  to  the  shape,  the  color  of  the 
box  should  be  most  carefully  considered.  For 
the  preservation  of  the  wooden  box,  it  is,  of 
course,  desirable  to  have  it  painted,  but  as  oil 
paint  is  not  good  for  the  plants,  they  should 
be  painted  on  the  outside  only,  and  it  is  even 
better  for  the  plants  if  the  outside  is  not 
painted  with  oil  paint,  but  is  treated  with  a 
stain  instead.  To  solve  this  problem  of  paint- 
ing and  still  giving  the  plants  their  very  best 
chance,  decorative  racks  or  boxes  can  be  de- 
signed to  hold  plants  in  pots  and  in  case  of 
small  plants,  such  as  pansies,  forget-me-nots 
and  bulbs,  interesting  effects  can  be  gained 
with  specially  designed  holders  for  seedpans 
or  bulb  pans.  As  a  rule,  flowerboxes  have 
been  painted  green  or  white,  either  of  which 
is  usually  satisfactory,  but  here  also  is  an  op- 
portunity for  reaching  a  new  effect,  by  choos- 
ing a  color  which  will  combine  well  with  the 


color  scheme  of  the  house  and  planning  the 
flowers  so  as  to  combine  perfectly  with  the 
color  of  the  box  and  the  total  scheme.  It  has, 
for  instance,  been  a  rather  steady  habit,  to  use 
paris  green  boxes  on  a  white  house  and  to 
plant  them  with  pink  Ivy  Geraniums,  which 
has  resulted  in  many  a  delightful  picture  of 
a  country  house,  farmhouse  or  cottage.  But 
it  would  probably  add  to  our  interest,  if  once 
in  a  while  we  found  the  boxes  painted  cobalt 
blue    and    planted    with    orange    Nasturtiums 


Baby   roses   on   trellis   suitable   for   use   on    the 
lawn  providing  practically  a  portable  hedge 

and  Lantanas,  or  painted  a  pearl  gray  and 
planted  with  Anthirrhinums  in  some  such 
gorgeous  color  as  coral  red,  or  in  the  magnifi- 
cent variety  orange  king  or  fire  king. 

Although  Fuchsias  have  been  used  through 
the  years  quite  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
brightening  the  windowboxes,  they  have  not 
been  used  any  too  much,  for  few  plants  there 
are  quite  as  fascinating  in  color  and  design 
in  their  habit  of  growth,  contrasts  of  color 
and  variety  of  shape.  They  should  by  all 
means  be  used  in  places  where  they  are  seen 
from  nearby,  for  we  want  particularly  to  ad-' 
mire  their  delightfully  interesting  flowers.  A 
large  box  planted  with  different  varieties  of 
Fuchsias,  large  and  small  flowering  ones. 
bushy  and  trailing  ones,  is  always  a  true  de- 
light   from    early   spring   till    the   first   heavy 

Calendulas  are  very  suitable  for  a  gay  and 
bright  all-over  effect,  and  they  combine  well, 
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tor  instance,  with  purple  balcony  Pe- 
tunias or  tor  a  still  brighter  effect, 
with  trailing  Lobelias  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  Marguerites,  tor  exam- 
ple Mrs.  Sanders,  will  keep  them 
from  being  perchance  too  striking  in 
color. 

Phlox  Drummondi  has  been  used 
very  little  for  windowboxes,  and  is 
still  a  most  appropriate  plant  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  equally  delightful 
whether  used  by  itself,  in  self  colors 
or  in  mixture  and  combines  perfectly 
with  trailing  Campanulas,  Marguer- 
ites or  Nasturtiums. 

An  entirely  delightful  combination 
make  Heliotrope  and  Lantana,  the  lat- 
ter being  used  either  in  brown  or  in 
its  variety  of  colors,  which  are: 
brown,  orange,  pink,  lavender,  white. 

Plumbago  Capensis  offers  a  profu- 
sion of  skyblue  clusters  of  flowers 
throughout  the  summer,  it  also  has  a 
white  and  a  pink  variety,  which  all 

Hanging  rack  for  flouer  pots  which  can 
be  used  on   any  sunny   nail   or   indoors, 
near  a  window 


These  little 
hanging  gar- 
dens that  have 
been  designed 
by  Helena  Luyt 
should  be  con- 
sidered most  se- 
riously in  con- 
nection with  the 
winter  decora- 
tion of  rooms, 
with  the  thought 
of  being  placed 
where  plenty  of 
air  can  reach 
them  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of 
sunlight 


Box    planted    with    petunias    suitable    for 

placing    on    a    balcony,    a    broad    window 

sill   or   wide   porch    rail 

go  well  together,  but  tlie  blue  alone 
is  the  greater  success  in  most  cases. 

Baby  Roses,  in  such  varieties  as 
Chatillon  Rose,  Anny  Muller,  etc., 
which  Mower  throughout  the  summer, 
make  a  beautiful  filling  for  window- 
boxes  or  flowerboxes  on  the  porch. 

It  is  a  most  practical  plan  for  own- 
ers of  larger  gardens  to  prepare  a 
certain  number  of  flower-boxes  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place,  and  have  them 
ready  for  use  wherever  needed ;  on  a 
balcony,  for  the  entrance  court, i  to 
make  a  special  setting  for  a  tea  party 
on  the  lawn,  etc.,  etc. 

For  this  kind  of  use  the  boxes  pro- 
vided with  trelliswork  will  be  a  great 
success,  because  they  provide  prac- 
tically a  portable  hedge  and  can  be 
used  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 
For  placing  on  porches,  this  kind  of 
box  cannot  be  overestimated,  as  far 
as  decorative  value  and  added  char- 
acter to  the  house  is  concerned. 

A   Dwarf  apple  tree  and  baby  ramblers 

will    make    an    entirely    different    effect 

from  the  usual  floiver  box  planting 
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A  Modern  Fashionable  Taffeta  Dressing  Table 

Also  Many  Beautiful  Examples  of  Famous  French  and  English  Poudreuses 

By  MRS.  GUY  MURCHIE 


de    Felice,    "was 


TilK  toilette  tabic  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  charming  articles  ot  furni- 
ture in  the  whole  category  of  household 
possessions.  It  has  a  grace,  atmosphere 
and  personality  to  which  most  other  furniture 
cannot  lay  claim. 

"A  toilette,"  says  Roger 
originally  a  square  piece 
of  linen  in  which  were 
gathered  together  for  put- 
ting away  in  a  night  cof- 
fer (coffre  ile  nuit)  the 
various  articles  used  in 
cleansing  and  beautifying 
the  face,  the  hair  and  the 
hands.  When  the  mo- 
ment for  their  use  had 
come,  the  toilette  was  laid 
out  on  any  convenient  ta- 
ble, its  contents  arranged 
in  goodly  array,  and  there- 
upon began  the  service  of 
beauty.  The  modest  square 
of  linen  in  time  trans- 
lated itself  into  a  little 
mat  of  crimson  velvet 
with  gold  lace  trimming  or 
of  colored  moire  lined 
with  aurora  taffeta  and 
embellished  with  gold  and 
silver  lace.  Men's  toil- 
ettes were  no  less  gay 
than  the  ladies'.  Pres- 
ently the  toilette  gave  its 
name  to  the  articles  laid 
out  on  it ;  then  to  the  oper- 
ation for  which  they  were 
used ;  and,  finally,  to  the  j 
tables  made  to  carry  them 
— tables  whose  boxes  and 
drawers  replaced  the  night 
coffer.  But  it  was  only 
under  Louis  XV  that  the  j 
toilette  became  the  pretty     j 

Modern  fashionable 
taffeta  dressing  table 
in  detail  showing  its 
plain  lower  drapery, 
scalloped  flounce  and 
"Eighteen  ■  Thirty" 
puffed    border 


piece  of  furniture  with  compartments, SO  well 

known  to  us." 

Plutarch  writes  of  the  toylel  of  Archelaus 
who  commanded  that  it  be  made  "without 
any  more  prating."  Between  l'lutarchs'  time 
and  the  days  of  Louis,  1  surmise  that  both  the 
ban   on   authentic  gossip   and   the   lack  of  dis- 


The  taffeta  dressing  table  of  the  moment,  with  its 
mirror  and  crystal  fn 


iffcta  drape, 


tinctive  and  convenient  dressing  tables  have 
somehow  resulted  in  our  scant  relics  of  an- 
cient and  medieval  toilette-making. 

French  women  of  quality  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  the  advantage  not  only  of  con- 
venient dressing-tables,  but  of  splendid  dress- 
ing-rooms far  more  elaborate  than  the  powder 
closets  and  wig  stands 
ound  the  oval  which    we    associate   with 

the  primitive  toilet  condi- 

tions    of    English    castles. 

As  befitted  the  foibles  of 
the  century,  French  ladies 
"received"  while  dressing 
and  an  invitation  to  the 
toilettes  of  the  reigning 
beauties  meant  inclusion 
in  fashionable  society. 
Even  the  Queen  was 
obliged  by  prevailing  cus- 
tom to  array  herself  in 
the  presence  of  her  Court. 
As  a  collector,  I  am 
greatly  attracted  to  the 
quaint  Louis  XV  poud- 
reuse  shown  in  our  illus- 
trations. It  is  made  of 
satiny  old  walnut  with 
the  soft  patina  which 
only  centuries  of  faithful 
rubbing  by  hand  can  give. 
Its  inlay  is  of  satin- 
wood,  ebony  and  burl 
walnut.  The  mirror  in 
the  middle  compartment, 
when  put  into  place,  is  at 
just  the  best  possible  an- 
gle to  reveal  with  what 
confidence  the  world  may 
be  faced.  Deep  pockets 
on  either  side,  as  well  as 
shallow  compartments  are 
lined  with  old  brocade, 
(Continued  on  page  48) 

The  dressing  table 
with  the  taffeta  cov- 
ering shown  open,  re- 
vealing the  modern, 
practical  arrangement 
of  many  drawers  un- 
derneath 
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iA  modern  tapestry  with  the  naive  charm  of  the  XIV  century 


Two  Old  designs 

skilfully  combined  create  this  Tapestry 


GOING  back  to  Gothic  sources  and 
borrowing  two  of  their  motif's — the 
animal  figures  and  the  floriated  or  mille 
fleurs  background — this  tapestry  has  cap- 
tured the  charm  of  those  XlVCentury  webs. 

Here  the  birds  and  animals  that  were 
wont  to  disport  themselves  in  Gothic  tapes- 
tries are  enclosed  in  a  series  of  squares  and 
become  the  main  theme. 

These  are  the  beasts  of  that  naive  XIV 
Century — an  age  delighting  in  legendary 
lore  where  animal  folk  rather  than  human- 
kind were  the  centre  of  interest.  ' 

Woven  into  this  tapestry  we  first  see  the 
king  of  the  beasts  advancing  with  meas- 
ured step.  Then,  under  a  tree,  a  deer 
gambols  in  celebration  of  an  escape  from 
the  arrows  of  some  pursuing  Robin  Hood. 

The  trio  of  little  incidents  is  completed 


by  a  prowling  wolf  on  his  wav  to  keep  some 
grim  tryst  with  a  shepherd's  flock,  while 
the  little  waterfowl  in  small  medallions  link 
together  the  larger  squares  and  their  ani- 
mal folk  tales.  The  Gothic  mille  fleurs 
ground  acts  as  a  subdued  running  accom- 


paniment to  this  anecdotal  main   theme. 

Because  of  its  dual  design,  the  colors  of 
this  tapestry  are  in  low  key — quiet  brown, 
green  and  red  that  satisfy  but  do  not  dis- 
tract the  interest  from  the  design  itself. 
As  furniture  covering,  the  soft  and  mel- 
low tones  are  admirably  suited  to  hall, 
library  or  living  room.  Its  pictorial  and 
decorative  interest  make  this  tapestry 
equally  suitable  for  a  screen  or  wall  panel. 

This  and  other  Schumacher  fabrics  may 
be  seen  by  arrangement  with  your  own 
dealer  or  decorator  who  will  also  gladly 
arrange  the  purchase  for  you. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Importers,  Manu- 
facturers and  Distributors  to  the  trade 
only, of  Decorative  Drapervand  Upholstery 
Fabrics,  60  W.  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 
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faded  by  the  years 
into  mist)  silver 
and  blue  and  rose. 

1  often  wonder 
,i  ladies  of  Louis' 
Court  have  sat  at 
my  little  table  to 
hai  e  their  wigs 
powdered  and  their 
patches  adjusted, 
and  wonder  what 
lias  been  its  whole 
happj  use  in  the 
service  of  beauty 
during  its  two  hun- 
dred  years. 

1  n  E  n  g  1  a  n  d, 
m  e  an  t  i  m  e,  the 
"long  labors  of  the 
Toilet,"  of  which 
Pope  later  writes 
in  the  "Rape  of 
the  Lock,"  had  no 
vogue  with  the 
first  English 
Queens.  We  know, 
h  o  w  ever,  that 
Elizabeth  grew 
vainer  as  her  fame 
increased,  and  her 
later  portraits 
show  a  waxing  at- 
tention   to    details 


Louis  XVth  quaint 
dreiise  of  satiny  old  walnut 
with  a  soft  patina  that 
faithful  rubbing  gives.  Its 
inlay  is  of  satinwood,  ebony 
and  burl  ivalnut.  The  deep 
pockets  either  side  of  the 
center  panel  are  lined  with 
old  brocade 


Below  is  a  second  view  of 
the  Louis  XVth  poudreuse 
with  the  extension  shelves 
folded  back  to  serve  as  I 
for  the  brocaded  pockets, 
rendering  the  top  of  the 
table  more  practical  and 
protecting  the  contents  of 
the    pockets    from    dust 
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of  personal  adorn- 
ment. From  one 
of  them  we  gain 
some  idea  of  her 
boudoir  lining. 
She  sits  beside  a 
bench,  appan  ^'y 
of  oak,  covered 
with  cloth  of  scar- 
I  e  t  a  n  d  g  o  1  d. 
Two  boxes  a  toil- 
ette are  grouped 
on  the  bench  and 
we  can  fancy  the 
beratings  that  re- 
warded the  owner 
of  any  clumsy  dig- 
its trying  to  ar- 
range her  curls 
and   ruffles. 

Mirrors  and  ta- 
bles in  the  Jaco- 
bean reigns  were 
usually  designed 
separately.  Evelyn 
made  this  entry  in 
his  diary  June  9, 
1662:  "The  great 
looking-glasse  and 
toilet  of  beaten  and 
massive  gold 
was  given  by  the 
(Continued  on  p.  79) 


gorgeous  Chippendale 
dressing  table  painted  in 
Adam  green  and  ornamented 
with  garlands,  tiny  moss 
roses,  fuchsia,  forget-me- 
nots.  On  the  wall  either 
side  of  the  carved  mirror 
are  rare  old  Gainsborough 
portraits 


The  now  famous  dressing 
table  of  Eleanora  Duse\  of 
Italian  ivalnut  quaintly  and 
delicately  inlaid  with  sprays 
of  ivory.  It  is  of  Queen 
Anne  design  and  though 
crude  in  workmanship  it  is 
eautiful  in  form.  A  slid- 
ing shelf  may  be  drawn  out 
from  under  the  top  where 
the  little  knob  is  seen 
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Russian  Cabinet  Work  for  American  Homes 

Modern    Vote  in  Furniture  Design  Struck  by  Roman  F.  Melzer,  Former 
trchitect  and  Decorator  to  the  Czar 


By  WINIFKEI)  WILLSON 


WHAT  is  it  explains  the  potencj   of 
Russian  art?     What  force  enables  it 
to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  revo- 
lution and  exile,  to  flourish  in  alien 
soil,    to   imbue    with    something   of    its    own 
freshness   and    vigor   the   art    of    nations   with 
which  it  comes  in  contact? 

We   have   had   many   incentives   to   seek    the 
answer.      Russia  has  given   us  her  best.     The 
Ballet   Russe,  enriched   by  the  vivid  genius  of 
Leon  Bakst ;  the  matchless  Moscow  Art  The- 
atre; the  Chauve  Souris,  gay  with  the  h 
work     of     Nicholas     Remisoff 
and     Serge     Soudeikine ;     the 
portraits    of    such     artists     as 
Savely  Sorin,  Nicholai  Fechin 
and    Constantine    Spmov ;    the 
sculpture  of  Sergei  Konenkov, 
of    Boris    Mikeshin,    of    Sera- 
phim     Sudbinin      and      Gleb 
Derujinsky — all  of  these  have 
aroused     our     interest,      have 
contributed   to  our  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  lively, 
imaginative    quality   of    Slavic 
art. 

Now  opportunity  has  been 
given  us  to  study  this  art  from 
another  aspect,  in  a  small  but 
unique  collection  of  Russian 
cabinet-work  designed  by  Ro- 
man F.  Melzer,  official  archi- 
tect and  decorator  to  the 
former  Czar  of  Russia.  This 
furniture  was  exhibited  dur- 
ing January  at  the  Art  Center, 
in  the  gallery  of  the  New 
York    Society    of    Craftsmen. 

It  was  Mr.  Melzer,  by  the  way 
plied  the  answer  to  our  question. 

"All  good  comes  from  the  sun — the  East," 
he  said.  "The  East  means  Asia.  It  is  the 
cradle  of  all  the  arts.  Russia  is  very  close 
to  Asia.  For  centuries  we  have  drawn  our 
material,  our  inspiration,  from  the  Orient. 
It  is  for  this  reason  our  art  is  powerful.  The 
arts  flourish  where  people  are  naive  and 
primitive.  They  are  crushed  by  material 
civilization." 

As  personal  architect  to  Nicholas  II 
throughout  his  reign,  Mr.  Melzer  was 
a  force  in  the  art  expression  of  the 
period.  It  was  he  who  was  called 
upon  when  Imperial  structure  was  to 
be  built,  redecorated  or  reconstructed ; 
it  was  he  whose  services  were  de- 
manded when  the  Czarina  wished  a 
cabinet,  to  decorate  it  herself  as  a  gift 
for  the  Grand  Duke  Michael.  He 
also  found  time  to  conduct  a  furniture 
factory  in  Petrograd,  supplying  the 
designs,  while  his  brother  acted  as 
business  manager. 

One  of  his  earliest  commissions  as 
royal  architect  was  to  redecorate  a  part 
of  the  Anichkoff  Palace,  to  which 
Nicholas  brought  his  bride  immediately 
after  their  marriage  in  1894,  only 
about  a  month  after  his  succession  to 
the  throne. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  this 
versatile  Russian  filled  one  important 
commission  after  another.  In  1000  he 
was  appointed  architect  of  the  Russian 
Building  at  the  Pan's  Exposition,  and 
designed    a    structure    similar    in    plan 


sup 


to  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow.  Clinics  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  an  orthopedic  institute  (this  by 
command  of  the  Czarina),  a  great  Avail  en- 
closing the  grounds  before  the  Winter  Palace, 
a  bridge  across  the  Neva  to  harmonize  with 
wall   and   palace — these  were  only  a  few  of 


Sideboard  design  for  a  Russian  breakfa 

in  brilliant  red,  orange,  green  and  purple. 
Most  interestingly  associated  for  dazzling  effects 


his  royal  commissions.    He  was  also  frequently 
engaged  by  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
by  the  nobility.      One  of  his  latest   and   mosl 
notable    achievements    was    the    palace    of    the 
Grand    Duke   Michael.     The   building  itself, 
the    interior    decorations    and    the    furniture, 
were  all  made  after  his  designs.     Unhappily 
the  Grand  Duke  was  never  able  to  enjoy  it, 
for  the  Revolution  intervened.    Neither  Grand 
Dukes   nor   their   palaces   were   popular,    and 
Mr.    Melzer's    work    was    soon    reduced    to 
ruin,     in     spite     of     his     fine     craftsmanship. 
The   superb   wall    of   stone 
and    iron    before    the    Winter 
Palace  met  with  a  similar  fate. 
One    reason,    doubtless,    why 
this    masterly    piece    of    w  >rk 
was    destroyed    was     because 
the  Czar's  monogram  formed 
part    of    the    design,    and    the 
imperial     crown     surmounted 
the  gates.     So  nearly  impreg- 
nable  was   the   wall   that   the 
Bolsheviki  could  only  hew   it 
down    with    great   effort,    and 
at  enormous  expense. 

Another  fine  example  of  his 
work,  the  bridge  across  the 
Neva,  was  spared,  and  still 
stands,  though  unfinished,  a 
memorial  to  his  art.  It  was 
saved,  however,  not  as  a  work 
of  Russian  genius,  but  simply 
because  it  was  too  useful  to 
destroy. 

Naturally,  under  the  Soviet 
regime,  anyone  who  had  been 
so  closely  connected  with  the 
Czar's  entourage  was  viewed  with  suspicion. 
Obliged  to  flee,  after  many  adventures  Mr. 
Melzer  escaped  by  boat  to  Finland,  accom- 
panied by  his  son.  He  had  lost  everything, 
and  was  forced  to  begin  life  anew.  Making 
his  way  from  Stockholm  to  Berlin,  he  found 
there  a  number  of  refugees  from  his  factory 
in  Petrograd — a  nucleus  for  the  staff  of  a 
new  factory  which  he  established  in  a  suburb 
of  the  city.  The  cabinet-work  exhibited  at 
the  Art  Center  was  made  by  Russian 
refugees  in  this  factory,  craftsmen  of  real  skill. 
It  was  a  unique  collection.  Most 
fascinating  of  all  were  the  jewel  cas- 
kets, gay  little  chests  in  gold  lacquer, 
bravely  decorated  in  red,  green,  orange 
and  purple.  These  boxes  are  covered 
completely  with  gold  lacquer  before  the 
application  of  the  design — a  process 
which  results  in  rare  richness  and  bril- 
liancy of  finish.  Satin  linings  in  har- 
monious shades  lend  an  added  charm. 

The     larger    pieces    are    more     re- 
strained   in   treatment — free   from   the 
strong  color  contrasts  one  usually  asso- 
ciates with  Russian  art.  Although  the 
colors  used — red,  orange,  black,  gold, 
etc. — sound    resplendent,    they    are    all 
grayed  and  softened  until  even  a  con- 
servative taste  would  find  them  agree- 
ably   livable.      The    decorative    mot;f  g 
are  small  and  conventional,  obviously 
inspired  by  geometric  forms. 
Although  characteristically  Russian, 
these   pieces   follow  the  style   of  no  par- 
ticular  Russian   period ;  they   are  strictly 
modern     conceptions.       The     tea     tables, 
(Continued  mi  page  52) 
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DRf  COMPACTS 


Dr 


(7^  //z<?  delicate;  achievement  of 
t_/  constant  loveliness,  it  is  essential 
that  tlie  compacte  carry  the  correct 
individual  tone  of  powder  and  one 
of  truly  idealizing  texture.  (-J7ie 
C  OT  V  Compacte  holds  the  pure, 
supreme,  COTV  Face  Powder, 
repeating  its  shades  and  fragrances, 

in  convenient  form 'so  mucfu 

powder  in  so  small  a' box 


REFILLS  FOR  THE  COTV  COMPaCTE 
IN  THE  COTY  SHADES  AND  ODEURS. 
ARE  OBTAINABLE  EVERYWHERE  — 
IN  DAINTY  PACKAGES.  A  SOFT  NEW 
PUFF  WITH  EACH. 


L'ORIQAN 


EMP.RAUDR 


^Address  "Depf.  A.  D.  6" 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 
CJoi-  guidance  in  choosing  the  cornet 
Face  Powdei-  shade  and  expressive 
perfume  odeur  Li  intensify  iiklinduatity. 

'   COTY« 

7  14  CJifih  CZvcnue  ,  <-'ZNcwcl/orL 
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sensibl}  provided  with  separate  trays,  are 
iallj  well  adapted  to  modern  use. 
Chairs  of  original  design,  wall  cabinets  that 
suggest  mystery  (if  they  have  no  secret  com- 
partments, they  should  have),  tabourets, 
chests  and  tables — each  piece  is  a  masterly 
specimen  of  the  cabinet-maker's  art.  And  one 
discovers  that  chests  and  cabinets  are  finished 
just  as  beautifully,  and  decorated  as  ingeni- 
ously, inside  as  out. 

After  making  a  personal  study  of  our  Amer- 
ican homes,  Mr.  Melzer  has  designed  many 
pieces  especially  adapted  to  American  tastes 
and  requirements.  Several  bedroom  suites 
which  he  designed  recently  are  not  at  all 
exotic  in  form,  although  the  bold  decorations 
suggest  a  true  Russian  love  for  color  and  defi- 
nite form.  Not  to  mention  a  Russian  im- 
agination! After  all,  what  could  be  more 
charming  and   appropriate   than  a   headboard 
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"To  have  the  real  atmosphere  of  anti- 
quity— the  things  we  have  abroad — that 
is  impossible.  No  matter!  You  have  few 
traditions  to  bind  you.  You  must  have 
the  courage  to  experiment,  to  create,  to 
welcome  the  new.  It  is  only  so  youf  vill 
have  the  great  art." 

Mr.  Melzer's  studio  is  a  veritable  mine 
of  fascinating  antiques  sent  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.   One  steps  on  a  Chinese 


Part  of  a  suite  designed 
for  an  American  bed- 
room in  a  brilliant  com- 
bination   of   yellow,    blue 

and  silver 


characteristically  Rus 
and  coloring 


in   design 


gayly  decorated  with  the  symbol  of  a  rising 
(or  setting)  sun?  The  color  scheme  of  this 
particular  set  is  yellow,  blue  and  silver — a 
far  cry  from  the  usual  conception  of  Rus- 
sian art! 

Mr.  Melzer's  impressions  of  decorative 
design  in  America  are  illuminating.  Expound- 
ing the  familiar  thesis  that  every  life  has  its 


own  art  style — that  it  is  life  itself  which 
creates  the  style — he  holds  that  our  own  life, 
which  is  so  powerful,  so  modern,  so  practical, 
expresses  itself  best  in  the  practical  things,  in 
office  buildings,  office  furniture,  railway  sta- 
tions, automobiles,  and  the  like. 
"Here  you  are  best  because 
in  these  things  you  do  not  copy, 
you  create.  Why  do  you  hark 
back  to  the  past,  to  art  styles 
that  express  a  life  as  different 
from  your  own  as  midnight 
from  noon?  Why  Louis  Seize 
furniture?  Why 
put  a  vital,  bright, 
charming  Amer- 
ican woman 
against  a  back- 
ground hoary  with 
e  or  tawdry 
w  i  t  h  ineffective 
modern   designs. 


rug  centuries  old,   and   the   Oriental  note  is     J 
again  struck  in  a   Chinese  Chippendale  cabi-     J 
net  and  fascinating  Chinese  screen  embossed 
in  high  relief. 

An  exhibition  of  priceless  work  of  art,  tapes- 


Inlaid  Russian  jewel  cabinet 


tries  and  furniture  was  shown  here  recently  under  the 
auspices  of  a  committee  which  included  Mrs.  Ripley 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.  John  Hayes  Hammond,  Miss  Geor- 
giana   Howland   and   Mrs.   Elihu   Root,  Jr. 

Aside  from  charming  pieces  of  Mr.  Melzer's  own 
design  the  exhibit  included  antique  Spanish  chairs  and 
tables,  fine  old  tapestries,  rich  16th  Century  stained 
glass  windows  from  Nuremberg,  curtains  of  old  Vene- 
tian velvet,  silver  that  once  belonged  to  Peter  the 
Great,  and  other  priceless  antiques.  As  a  connois- 
seur no  less  than  a  designer,  Mr.  Melzer  shows  that 
fine  taste  and  exquisite  imagination  which  is  perhaps 
the  rarest  contribution  of  Russian  genius. 

The  value  of  this  exhibition  of  brilliant  Russian 
furniture  lies  not  only  in  the  sense  of  what  this  arti'i  4 
craftsman  has  accomplished,  but  in  the  inspiration  it 
gives  to  students  of  furniture-making.  Because  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  America  has  not  yet  fulfilled  her 
destiny  in  the  world  of  fine  cabinet-work.  We  are 
slowly  growing  to  reproduce  fine  periods  of  furniture 
with  great  justice  and  skill,  but  often  seek  inspira- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  our  native  craftsmanship. 
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/N  this  delightful  sixteenth  century 
Florentine  sittini)  room  with  walls 
covered  with  Genoese  velvet,  the  Stormo- 
guide shown  on  the  mantel  blends  into  its 
surroundings  most  admirably. 


lycos 

Stormoguide 


Because  of  its  accuracy,  beauty 
and  daily  usefulness,  the  Stormo- 
guide is  an  appropriate  accessory 
of  interior  decoration,  whether 
the  room  is  done  in  con- 
formity with  historic 
periods,  or  where 
purity  of  style  is  only 
secondary. 


Stormoguide  2554,  as  illustrated, 
has  a  5  inch  silver  metal  dial,  set 
in  a  7  inch  frame,  mahogany 
stand,  7l/2  inches  ivide  at  base. 
Highly  polished,  it  is  an  orna- 
ment to  any  home,  club  or  office. 
Price  $50.00. 


The  Stormoguide  Forecasts  Weather 
As  a  Good  Clock  Tells  the  Time 


The  Stormoguide  is  a  scientifically  accurate  fore- 
casting instrument,  made  so  simply  that  anyone 
can  read  it  at  a  glance.  It  makes  an  ideal  gift  for 
any  occasion,  and  is  particularly  useful  and  valu- 
able in  offices,  clubs  and  your  own  home. 

With  all  the  information  printed  on  its  dial,  the 
Stormoguide  tells  you  what  the  weather  will  be 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in  advance — so 
you  can  arrange  tomorrow's  golf  today. 


Instead  of  "Rain,"  "Change,"  and  "Fair,"  so  un- 
satisfactory to  the  amateur  weather  forecaster, 
complete  forecasts  are  shown  on  the  Stormoguide 
dial;  "Fair  and  warmer,  followed  by  wind  and 
rain,"  "Storm  brewing  in  direction  of  the  wind." 
"Clearing,  high  wind  accompanied  by  squalls  and 
cooler,"  "Clear  tonight."  If  the  storm  threatens, 
you  can  postpone  that  run  on  the  yacht  without 
embarrassment  to  yourself  and  friends. 


It  for  any  reason  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
a  Stormoguide,  one  will  be  sent  direct  upon  receipt 
of  price — $50.00,  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 


Sole  Distributors 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Plant,  Tyccs  Building,  Toronto 
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A  Modern 

Dutch  Colonial* 

House 

The  Service   Wing  and   Garage 

Are  Attached  to  the  Main 

Building 


Dutch   Colonial   house   of  Stanley   Hageman   at 

Maplewood.    This  house  is  delightfully  placed 

in    the    midst    of    mature    shrubbery    and    old 

spruce  trees 


Kenneth  W.  Dalzell,  Architect 


First    floor    plan    of    the  Hageman     house 

shotting     the     convenient  arrangement     of 

floor    space    with    garage  attached    to    the 

house 


Marked  distinction  is  given  the  facade  by  the  Colonial  entrance, 
reached  by  a  stone  pathway  that  runs  from  the  driveway,  thus 
leaving  the  lawn  unbroken.  The  gray  woodwork  of  the  doorway 
is  pleasingly  contrasted  with  the  darker  surface  of  the  gray 
stippled  walls.  Primitive  brick  and  stone  steps  accentuate  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  the  entrance  treatment  and  is  further  em- 
phasized by  quaint  wood  settles  either  side  the  door 


Second  floor  plan.  The  arrangement  of  the 
on  this  floor  is  worth  a  careful  study. 
Not  an  inch  of  space  is  ivasted.  On  a  single 
floor  there  are  four  bedrooms  and  maid's  room, 
two  baths  and  a  storage  room.  This  means 
very   dexterous   and  intelligent  planning 


Wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  simplicity  of  the  exterior  is  the 
appearance  of  the  hall  with  its  classic  Colonial  stairway  and 
typical  wood  trim.  After  the  Southern  Colonial  custom,  the  hall 
runs  through  the  center,  flanked  on  the  left  by  the  living  room 
and  on  the  right  by  the  dinning  room  and  "L"  containing  the 
service  iving  and  garage  at  the  end 


*« 
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The  CABRIOLET  ROADSTER 
Price  51,695.00 f.o.b.  St.  Louis 


THE  "ROAD  MASTER 

Seats  five.  Two-tone  Tan 
Duco  finish.  Disappear- 
ing rumble  seat.  "Easy- 
park"  steering  gear. 
Combined  step  and  golf 
club  carrier.  Oval  in- 
strument board  with  all 
instruments  under  glass. 


THE  LATEST  THING/ 

A  Town  and   Sport   Car 

The  Moon  Cabriolet  Roadster  is  not  only  new,  but 
a  distinctly  new  type — A  De  Luxe  Town-and-Sport 
car.  Smart  to  the  minute  yet  intensely  practical. 
Something  everybody  has  wanted.  Most  of  the 
time  you  ride  two  in  a  car.  Occasionally  you  want 
to  accommodate  five  passengers? 

lew   idea 


j^H* 


All  Moon  cars  have  six  cylin 
u.heel  hydraulic  brakes,  ballo 
patented  steering  gear,  Due 


With  its  extra  wide  deep  front 
seat  the  Cabriolet  Roadster  is 
a  coupe  for  three;  with  the 
rumble  seat  up,  a  semi  open- 
car  where  five  can  travel  in 
friendly  comfort.  It  has  a  lug- 
gage carrier  with  a  combina- 
tion step  and  door,  wonder- 
fully handy  for  golf 
clubs,  sweaters, 
lunch  kit,  etc. 


Team-mate  in  pop- 
ularity with  the 
Cabriolet  is  the  new 
Roadster,  the  same 


n  an  open  car. 

Both  bodies  are  mounted  on 
the  famous  advance -engineer- 
ed new  Moon  chassis,  in  which 
the  leading  specialists  of  the 
world  have  collaborated  to 
produce  the  finest  vehicle 
that  engineering  science  can 
build. 

If  you  would  keep  in  advance 
of  the  mode  in  dashing  style 
and  brilliant  performance — see 
and  try  these  cars  at  your 
nearest  dealer's. 


ON 


MOON       MOTOR       CAR       COMPANY      ,      ,     ST.     LOUIS,     U.     S.     A. 
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Y  TXDER  the  patronage  of  illustrious  families  the  early 
I  I  master  silversmiths  of  England  attained  a  degree  of 
^"^  supremacy  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  The  finest 
specimens  of  Old  English  Silver  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Crichton 
collection,  many  bearing  the  arms  of  the  noted  personages  for 
whom  they  were  created.  The  Crichton  craftsmen  make  superb 
Reproductions  of  the  classic  patterns  in  a  manner  which  realizes 
the  highest  standards  of  the  art.     Also  silver  of  merit  moderately 


priced. 


CRICHTON 

Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths 
JVew  York-  <o}6  Fifth  Avenue  (comer  of  5i6t  Street) 


&CO. 
LTD. 
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Hook    ends   suggesting   the 
cupation    and    sites    along 
\  ew  England  const 

Wl  I  I :  R  E  r  h  e 
sounds  of  the 
sea  may  almost 
be  heard  —  cer- 
tainlj  in  imagination,  and 
with  many  sea  traditions 
vaguely  mingled  --  there 
is  a  little  Pottery  from 
which  have  come  for  years 
attractive  articles  rinding 
recognition  with  the  pub- 
lic, vase  for  flowers  and 
other  decorative  uses,  or 
simply  to  serve  —  them- 
selves— as  a  bit  of  pretty 
but  quiet  color. 

Lately  the  Marblehead 
Potters  have  designed  and 
executed  many  articles — 
vases  and  bowls  —  which 
have  the  very  sound  of 
the  sea  enmeshed  in  their 
forms  and  glazes.  They 
suggest  shells  and  the 
pearly  linings  of  mussel 
and  others  to  be  picked 
up  along  the  beach,  while 
yet  keeping  to  practical 
I'ses  in  really  very  simple 


Some  Significant  American 
Pottery 

Showing  the  Beauty  of  Nature  in  Design 

and  Color 

By  MIRA  BURR  EDSON 

which  have  come  from  this  quarter.  Along 
with  the  regular  output  there  are  experiments 
constantly  being  made  and  special  pieces  de- 
vised. There  is  a  lovely  red  jar.  It  suggests 
the  peach-blow  red,  you  tell  yourself.  Indeed, 
not  being  an  expert,  you  believe  it  very  near 


The  pottery  is  in  a  dull  green, 
mat  glaze  designed  at  the  Mar- 
blehead   potteries 


the 


A   varied  group  of  Marblehead  pottery  from   a   peach-blow  pink   to   deep   red   and 
greens,  the  plaque  showing  the  interests  of  the  sea-faring  folk,  designed  by  Mr.  Baggs 


if  not  quite  that.  And  upon  inquiry 
you  are  told  that  this  is  a  happening — 
just  as  we  have  heard  the  peach-blow  is, 
and  that  this,  also,  comes  from  a  glaze 
recipe  which  produces  ordinarily  a  quite 
different  effect.  We  are  the  more  in- 
trigued. The  jar  is  shown  in  one  of 
the  groups,  having  green  branches  in 
it. 

Other   objects    in    this    group    are    of 
interest    and    are    unusual ;    not    to    be 


made,  perhaps, 
usual  way.  Note,  for  ex- 
ample the  plate  or  plaque 
at  the  back  of  the  group. 
This  again  reflects  the 
sea  in  presenting  us  with 
a  ship,  well  designed  to 
occupy  this  space.  The 
body-clay  and  the  glaze 
covering  it  are  of  con- 
trasting colors  and  when 
the  glaze  is  still  soft  the 
drawing  is  made,  going 
through  to  the  body-color 
beneath  which  then  forms 
the  design.  This  is  the 
only  example  of  just  ex- 
actly this  that  we  have 
seen.  Such  a  technique 
might  be  used  for  a  vari- 
ety of  designs  and  pur- 
poses, but  so  far  it  seems 
only  to  have  been  quite 
successful  when  person- 
ally handled,  as  here. 

A  recent  piece  from 
this  pottery  has  been 
bought  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum — a  rare 
and  well-prized  approval 
of  its  artistic  and  permanent  interest.  Book- 
ends  recall  the  sea  and  shipping — carried  out, 
always  quietly  and  not  boisterously — in  a  fine 
dull  green  mat-glaze. 

The  plaque  or  tile  which  is  shown  in  an- 
other of  our  illustrations  is  a  single  piece. 
It  is  fairly  large — about  ten  inches  square — 
and  appears  in  soft  greens  and  blues  and 
ecrues,  etc.  The  blues,  of  a  delicate  hue,  pre- 
dominate in  the  mind  after  seeing  it.  The 
(Continued  on  page  S3) 


Tile  designed  by  Mr.  Baggs  in  a  delightful 
mingling  of  blue,  green  and  white 

forms,  relating  the  shell-thought  to  a  perfectly  de- 
sirable article. 

The  glazes  seem  to  be  a  combination  of  a  very 
delicate  thought  of  brown  with  the  pearly  iri- 
descence referred  to,  the  lines  flowing,  mingling  ns 
they  form  spiral  suggestions  upon  the  surface,  or 
empearl  the  inner  linings,  as  if  the  work  were  in 
sight  of  the  sea-gods  themselves.  Nothing  affected. 
it  docs  not  force  the  thought  upon  you — it  simply 
is;  but  anyone  who  has  enjoyed  shells — and  who 
has  not  when  a  child  gathering  them? — can  supply 
the  enthusiasm. 

But    these    are    but    the    latest    of    many    things 


Some  of  the  most  recent  pottery  designed  and  executed  at  Marblehead,  the  one  at 
the  left  showing  the  exquisite  color  of  the  sea-shell 
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THE"  ORSENIGO  C°  inc. 

3q3  ^iMadison  QSvenue 
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1   *  13  $ 

r                      j           jk       mk 

l^fea.                                                    StJ   -'''            \«jfl 

^fT  The  Orsenigo  Company  specializes  in  making  Period 
^M  I  Furniture,  wherein  absolute  authenticity  of  design  is 
^^^^combined  with  superb  craftsmanship  to  produce  the 
finest  modern  re-creations  of  the  beautiful  old  English, 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish  designs.  At  the  Orsenigo 
Galleries  there  is  always  a  comprehensive  exhibition  of 
Living  Room,  Dining  Room  and  Bed  Room  arrangements 
to  which  clients  of  Dealers  and  Decorators  are  welcome 
upon  presentation    of    the   necessary  letter  of   introduction. 


383  MADISON  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH  STREET 


FACTORY     LONG  ISLAND  CITY 
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A  Modern  Apartment  in  Old  Paris 

The  Part   Played  by  Individual  Taste  Against  the   Background  of  the  Empire 

By  EYRE  I)E  LANUX 


??T 


I.1KK  this  modern   [lamp,  picture,  silk],  but  is  it  suitable-  for 
my    [English,  Italian.   Colonial]   apartment?" 

This  question  has  often  occurred  to  those  of  us,  who,  after 
years  taken  in  decorating  an  apartment,  feel  obliged  to  ret  use 
the  acquisition  of  any  new  object  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  out  of 
place  in  the  harmony  of  the  period.  We  have  seen  a  great  many 
modern  interiors  in  the  last  few  years,  and  we  have  tried  not  to  con- 
demn them  too  hastily  without  a  fair  trial,  but  tor  one  reason  or 
another,  they  have  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  giving  us  an  interior 
in  which  we  could  live.  Still  something  about  them,  a  color  scheme, 
an  unusual  contrast  of  proportions,  has  been  attractive  enough  to  leave 
a  regret. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  a  Colonial,  or  an  Italian  scheme 


From  the  Empire  windows  of  this  salon  we  look  out  upon  the  long  vista 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Palais  du  Louvre 

of  decoration  is  always  good.  Should  we  then,  once  and  for  all,  aban- 
don any  possibility  of  having  in  our  home  certain  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate objects,  sometimes  frankly  modern,  sometimes  a  stranger  by 
several  centuries  or  continents?  Must  one  adhere  strictly  to  the 
demands  of  the  period?  How  far  may  one  go  in  introducing  foreign 
elements  into  an  otherwise  "perfect"  interior? 

With  these  questions  in  mind,  these  photographs  of  the  apartment  of 
a  well-known  Paris  artist  were  chosen,  to  show  how  a  Frenchman  has 
treated  the  problem,  and  while  for  American  houses  there  are  some 
things  impracticable  to  adopt,  even  advisable  to  avoid,  there  are  cer 
tain  others  which  may  prove  stimulating  and  worthy  of  experiment 

Belonging  to  Monsieur  and  Madame  Valdo  Barbey  (Ma- 
dame Barbey  is  the  daughter  of  the  director  of  the  Paris 
Opera),  the  apartment  forms  part  of  an  old  house  dating  from 
the  Empire,  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  facing  the 
Louvre.  Here  the  problem  in  decorating  was  not  so  much 
that  of  mixing  periods,  as  of  building  a  modern  interior  on  a 
classic,  almost  austere  setting.  But  in  either  case,  to  obtain 
a  basic  harmony,  certain  fundamental  rules  must  be  observed. 

First,  there  are  the  two  big  masses  that  compose  every  room. 
The  floor,  walls  and  woodwork  are  one  mass,  opposed  to  that 
of  the  hangings  and  furniture.  If  the  first  mass  is  chosen  as  a 
background,  as  in  the  photograph  used  here  as  an  illustration, 
mass  No.  2  must  play  the  animating  role,  break  up  the  flat 
spaces,  give  movement  and  color.  In  mixing  styles,  it  is  doubly- 
important  that  these  two  masses  be  kept  well  in  mind.  Decide 
on  which  part  of  your  room  is  to  be  neutral,  and  let  nothing 
enter  to  disturb  this  precious  neutrality. 

(1)  This  house,  built  under  Napoleon,  is  situal 
the  river  from  the  Louvre,  on  the  spot  where  111 
between  the  Hotel  tie  Chabannes  and  the  Hotel  de 
ducal  families.  From  the  roof,  in  the  XVIIIth 
aviators  tried  out  his  flying-machine.  lit  till  on 
broke  his  legs.  The  great  Architect  Viollel  leDu 
sympathetic  person,  Count  von  Bismarck,  when 
universal  Exposition  of  1867.  Corot  was  born  i 
sketches  were  made  from  the  Seine  ,.t  tl 
was  wasteland,  the  famous  Pre-an  Cleri 
much  talked   of  by    Alexandic   Dumas. 


In  this  Salon,  the  ceiling,  walls  and  floor  are  of  a  deep  pigeon  gray, 
the  carpet  velvet,  the  walls  painted.  The  furniture  is  gray  and  white, 
the  chair  and  divan  are  upholstered  in  brocade  of  a  strong,  modern 
pattern,  the  other  chair  in  velvet.  When  the  differences  between 
background  and  foreground  are  as  subtle  as  these,  very  little  is  needed 
for  contrast.  The  black  volumes  of  the  piano  and  screen  become 
unusually  significant.  Now,  to  give  movement  and  vibration  to  this 
room  which  otherwise  might  be  criticized  as  cold  and  static,  we  have 
the  frankly  daring  designs  of  the  woolen  rugs  and  the  cushions,  the 
reds  and  greens  of  the  painting  over  the  piano,  with  the  most  con- 
servative XVIIIth  century  Boucher's.  For  the  delicate  and  humor- 
ous touch,  there  is  concentrated  color  in  the  two  amusing  boxes  of 
mounted  scarabs  and  butterflies.  Anything  more  in  this  room  would 
give  the  impression  of  crowding.  Once  the  general  masses  have 
been  established  the  least  detail  accentuates  and  gives  the  neces- 
sary personal  value. 

But  movement  against  neutrality  is  not  enough.  Just  as 
there  are  contrasts  of  background  and  foreground,  so  there  are 
contrasts  in  texture  and  form  to  consider.  Warm,  thick  sur- 
faces as  opposed  to  shining,  metallic  ones.  In  the  early  French 
houses  of  the  XHIth  and  XlVth  centuries,  we  have  this  oppo- 
sition perfectly  exemplified.  The  floors  were  of  thick  tiles, 
the  walls  of  heavy  tapestry — the  chairs  were  small  and  stiff, 
the  bed  a  massive  curtained  affair.  Less  obvious  ways  we  have 
now  of  fulfilling  these  requirements.  Here,  the  velvet  of  the 
screen  is  the  complement  to  the  hard  surface  of  the  piano,  the 
taffeta  of  the  curtains  seems  even  colder  by  the  exaggerated 
thickness  of  the  little  rugs  on  the  velvet  carpet. 

There  are  many  elements  which  may  cause  the  heavy  and 
dull  reaction  one  meets  with  in  entering  certain  rooms.     Very 
often  this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  sensitiveness  toward  the  relative 
size  or  shape  of  the  parts  composing  it.     If  the  architect  has 
not  done  his  part  in  the  matter,  if  the  doors  and  windows  are 
not  of  interesting  proportion,  no  amount  of  furnishing  can  win 
the  point.    Here  the  Empire  window  gives  a  definite  style  to  the 
room,  the  relation  between  the  shapes  of  the  furniture  is  very 
agreeable,  but  the  experiment  for  "something  different"  in  the 
table  legs  is  not  for  imitation.     If  these  proportions  of  mass 
(which  includes  color  and  design),  texture  and  form  be  kept 
well  in  mind,  any  amount  of  individual  phantasy  may  be  per- 
mitted  without  shocking  your   sense   of   harmony. 
How  has  the  dining-room  been  treated?     Obviously,  a   most  con- 
ventional room  in  proportion  and  arrangement.     But  here  the  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  color  relations.     The  walls  are  a  cool,  turquoise 
green,  the  carpet  a  battleship  gray,  the  chairs  black  with  green-striped 
taffeta.      So  far,   everything  is   subdued,   cold    in   tone;   against   these 
values,  the  black  and  white  marble  of  the  console  table  and  the  fire- 
place   (the    latter   questionable    in    shape,    but    very    good    in    pattern 
value)   its  silver  bas-relief,  and  the  other  silver  motifs  of  decoration, 
take   on    an    almost   theatrical    importance.      On    the    walls    are    four 
photographs  of  archaic  Greek  art,  touches  of  dark  gray  repeating  the 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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and  silver  look   very  well   against  the   walls   painted   in 
turquoise  green  in  this  dining  room 
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bedrooms  restful,  cheerful  with  rugs  of  lovely  linen! 


at  very  little  cost  with  KLEARFLAX 


You  want  your  bedrooms  to  be 
bright  and  cheerful  yet  soft  and 
restful  in  effect.  With  the  lovely 
colors  of  Klearflax  linen  rugs 
and  carpets  you  can  now  attain 
just  such  charm. 

And  you  can  have  it  with' 
out  extravagant  cost.  In  fact, 
Klearflax  offers  artistic  possi- 
bilities  never  before  attainable 
at  so  little  cost! 

Woven  entirely  of  linen !  To 
this  fact  is  due  the  color  beauty 
of  Klearflax.  Colorings  for  any 
interior  scheme  for  any  room; 
rich,  solid  tones — grey,  taupe, 
chestnut,  rose,  blue,  green,  mul- 
berry,  goldenrod.  For  gayer 
effects  there  are  handsome 
heathers  and  Picwicks;  smart 
allovers,  stripes  and  borders. 

Klearflax  gives  long  wear,  too ; 
for,  woven  thick  and  heavy,  it 
has  linen's  durability;  and 
because  it  is  reversible,  its  wear- 
ing life  is  practically  doubled. 


It  is  moth'proof  and  practically 
burn-proof. 

You  can  always  tell  Klearflax 
by  the  look  and  feel  of  the  pure 
virgin  flax  of  which  it  is  woven. 
This  gives  it  a  finish  which 
blends  perfectly  with  the  deco- 
rative  vogue  for  rough  home' 
spun  fabrics  in  hangings  and 
upholstery. 

One  other  unique  advantage 
Klearflax  offers — a  cleaner  floor 
covering.  Dirt  does  not  become 
embedded  in  its  compact,  tightly 
woven  body.  Remove  the  sur- 
face dirt  with  suction  sweeping 
and  occasional  brushing,  and 
enjoy  a  floor  covering  that's 
clean  clear  through! 

A  helpful  booklet — free  for  you 

We  have  just  published  an 
interesting  booklet  of  informa- 
tion about  Klearflax  rugs  and 
carpets.  It  shows  all  the  Klear- 
flax designs  in  color.  If  you  will 


Klearflax 


mail  us  the  coupon,  we  will 
send  you  a  copy  free  and  also 
tell  you  where  you  may  see 
Klearflax.  The  Klearflax  Linen 
Looms,  Inc.,  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota ;  New  York, Textile  Build- 
ing, 295  Fifth  Avenue. 

So  much  wear  and  beauty 
at  so  little  cost! 

Notice  these  very  moderate 
prices  and  consider  the  many 
unusual  advantages  Klearflax 
Linen  Rugs  and  Carpets  offer. 
Seamless  rugs: 

9  x  12 $49.00 

8  x  10 38.00 

6x9 26.00 

4'  6"  x  7'  6"  .  .    16.50 

3'  x  6' 9.00 

27"x54" 5-°o 

Seamless  carpeting  in  above 
widths,  any  length,  $4.10  a 
square  yard. 

Send  coupon  today  for 
this  interesting  booklet 


LINEN  RUGS  &  CARPETING 

JromThe  KlearjlajC  Linen  Looms.  Inc. 


DULUTH. MINNESOTA 


The  Klearflax  Linen  Looms,  Inc.. 

Duluth,  Minnesota 
Please  send  me  free  your  booklet  of  information 
about  KlearOas  Linen  Rugs  and  Carpets. 

Addicts 

City 

A.  &?  D  — June 
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A  Promise  of  Our  Architectural  Future 


:tinih-tl  from  pai 


design  and  the  classic  buildings 
are  of  a  classic  re-vitalized  and 
made  interesting.  In  the  prac- 
tical and  convenient  planning,  and 
in  the  technical  and  mechanical 
equipment  of  the  large  building 
the  American  architect  has  set 
world-standards,  whether  the  prob- 
lem is  that  of  a  bank,  a  school,  a 
hospital,  a  department  store,  a  res- 
taurant or  a  hotel,  even  detail  of 
comfort,  convenience  and  efficiency 
has  been  carried  out  with  the  ut- 
most practical  skill  and  knowl- 
edge. 

With    hundreds    upon    hundreds 


of    people    well    able    to    stand    the 
cost. 

In  Mich  houses  as  the  Newbold 
house,  bj  Mellor,  Meigs  and 
Howe,  the  Law  house  by  Dwight 
Baum,  or  in  the  big  country 
houses  shown  by  Walker  and  Gil- 
lette the  cost  is  there  but  does  not 
show  on  the  outside  in  marble  and 
bronze,  as  it  used  to.  Whether 
or  not  ideals  enter  into  it — and  I 
seriously  think  thej  do — good  taste 
certainly  does,  and  the  large  coun- 
try house  of  today  is  entirely  ad- 
mirable in  this  respect.  The  lar- 
ger country  houses  that  are  being 
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An  interesting  exhibition  of  modern  casement 
windows  and  doors  shown  at  the  Architectural 
League.     Courtesy    oj    the    International    Case- 
ment Co. 


of  examples  shown,  it  is  possible 
only  to  generalize,  to  isolate  and 
to  express  in  the  simplest  terms 
what  the  whole  thing  means. 
Royal  Cortissoz  said  that  the  ex- 
hibition "reflects  our  national 
energy  and  ideals."  I  agree  on 
the  energy,  but  feel  that  there  are 
so  many  different  kinds  of  ideals 
in  this  country,  together  with  so 
many  large  areas  of  life  and  ac- 
tivity quite  devoid  of  perceptible 
ideals  of  any  kind,  that  the  term 
makes  his  generalization  just  a 
little  too  glittering. 

Ideals  differ  so,  even  as  related 
to  the  same  building.  The  poet 
or  the  artist,  gazing  up  at  the 
great  tower  of  the  Shelton,  might 
see  his  ideal  in  its  reposeful  masses 
and  noble  profile,  while  a  hotel 
operator  might  see  his  ideal  in  the 
contrivance  of  a  maximum  number 
of  outside  rooms  with  baths,  at  an 
agreeable    gross    rental    per    floor. 

And  certainly  there  are  differ- 
ent ideals  in  dwellings.  Fortu- 
nately for  our  hopes  of  esthetic 
salvation,  the  ostentatious  "show 
place"  of  pre-war  days  no  longer 
represents   the  general    ideal,   even 


built  now  express  the  idea  of  a 
dwelling  far  more  than  the  kind 
that  used  to  be  built  at  Newport 
and  Bar  Harbor;  they  look  far 
more  pleasant  to  live  in  and  far 
easier  to  maintain.  They  are  not 
formal  villas  or  chateaux,  but  are 
honestly  country  houses. 

Not  so  large  as  the  largest,  nor 
by  any  means  so  small  as  the 
smallest,  there  is  the  type  of  house 
so  very  attractively  designed  by 
Aymar  Embury,  Frank  J.  Forster, 
Thomas  H.  Ellett  and  a  host  of 
other  architects.  Here  are  houses 
large  enough  and  small  enough  to 
correspond  with  the  living  re- 
quirements of  the  people  for  whom 
they  are  designed.  One  of  the 
conspicuous  merits  of  the  present 
house  of  moderate  size  (if  not  of 
moderate  cost)  is  its  absence  of 
showy  and  vain-glorious  effect.  It 
does  not  try  to  be  impressive,  and 
if  this  is  really  a  reflection  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is 
designed,  as  well  as  of  the  archi- 
tect's taste,  we  have  arrived  at  a 
kind  of  expressionism  that  means 
something,  and  that  means  some- 
thing    intrinsically    worth     while. 


There  is,  moreover,  a  high  de- 
gree of  architectural  merit  in  the 
houses  designed  and  built  by  some 
of  the  larger  land  companies, 
houses  in  which  the  personal  equa- 
tion of  the  future  owners'  tastes 
must  necessarily  be  absent.  Con- 
spicuous among  houses  of  this 
type  are  those  of  Coral  Gables 
near  Miami  in  Florida,  where  a 
distant  style,  or  at  least  a  man- 
nerism called  "Mediterranean" 
has  been  evolved — a  style  more 
consistently  Spanish  than  anything 
that  is  being  done  in  Spain  today. 

It  is  perfectly  understandable 
that  the  most  popular  exhibit  of 
all  was  that  of  the  Architects' 
Small  House  Service  Bureau — a 
national  affiliated  group  working 
under  the  sanction  and  auspices  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. A  few  years  ago  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  to  the  archi- 
tects of  this  country  that  there 
would  be  no  widespread  improve- 
ment in  the  design  of  small 
houses  so  long  as  these  were  not 
the  work  of  architects,  and  so  long 
as  the  cost  of  conducting  an  archi- 
tectural practice  made  it  impos- 
sible to  undertake  the  design  of  a 
really  small  house  on  the  stand- 
ard  commission  basis. 

Able  architects,  therefore,  pre- 
pared an  extensive  variety  of  de- 
signs for  small  houses  and  offered 
these  to  the  public  in  the  form 
of  complete  working  drawings  and 
specifications  at  a  nominal  figure. 
The  motive  in  this  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  the  architects'  sincere 
wish  to  raise  the  architectural 
standards  of  the  whole  country 
from  the  bottom  up  instead  of 
from  the  top  down,  and  already 
the  effects  are  encouragingly  dis- 
cernible. Every  type  of  small 
house  is  available  in  the  designs 
offered  by  the  Small  House  Ser- 
vice Bureau,  and  each  one  is  the 
work  of  a  qualified  architect. 
The  exhibits  in  this  instance  con- 
sisted of  drawings,  plans,  photo- 
graphs and  scale  models,  and  those 
architects  who  have  contributed 
their  work  to  the  Bureau  must 
have  the  very  real  satisfaction  that 
their  little  houses,  well-designed, 
attractively  designed,  and  within 
everyone's  reach,  have  brought 
architecture  nearer  to  the  whole 
public  than  the  more  conspicuous 
works  that  to  most  people  connote 
"architecture"    and    remoteness. 

THE     HAND     OF     THE     ALLIED 
DESIGNER    IN    ARCHITECTURE 

For  all  that,  architecture  is  the 
most  authoritative  of  all  the  arts, 
it  is  not  jealously  disposed  toward 
the  arts  that  are  allied  to  it.  And 
among  other  valuable  things  which 
the  recent  exhibition  must  have 
shown  its  thousands  of  visitors 
was  the  close  and  vital  relation- 
ship of  the  allied  arts  and  the  di- 
versity of  arts — usually  taken  for 
granted — that  go  to  make  up  most 
completed    works   of    architecture. 

Mural  painting,  sculpture, 
stained  glass,  faience,  textiles, 
metal  work,  plaster  work  and 
many    other    works   of    the    allied 
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designers  were  seen  to  excellent 
advantage,  as  well  as  to  the  credit 
of  their  producers,  examples  in 
the  several  arts  mostly  deriving 
from  architectural  requirements 
and  mostly  contributing  to  anjjj-i-  ffl 
tectural  effects. 

Certainly  the  examples  of  in- 
terior decoration  that  were  shown 
proved  to  any  who  may  have 
needed  conviction  that  here  is  the 
art  that  relates  architecture  to 
human  life  at  the  same  time  that 
it  invokes  from  the  past  certain 
historic  periods  glamorous  with 
human  associations  and  rich  in 
human  qualities  that  architecture, 
by  itself,  is  at  a  loss  to  convey. 

An  English  panelled  room, 
warm  and  yellow,  with  leaded  bay 
window  and  figured  plaster  ceil- 
ing was  contributed  by  Charles 
of  London.  The  room,  an  actual 
one  taken  from  the  Moat  House, 
Shrewsbury,  England,  dating  from 
about  1620,  afforded  all  the  evi- 
dence that  any  reasonable  mind 
could  require  that  the  restless 
modernists,  seeking  to  create  inte- 
riors and  furniture  that  break  en- 
tirely with  the  past  are  inevitably 
bound  to  fail  in  their  experiments. 
They  ignore  the  fact  that  this 
beautiful  old  English  room  so 
fully  affirms — that  there  is  a  con- 
tinuity in  our  human  chain  of 
generation  following  generation 
that  cannot  be  arbitrarily  broken. 
Entirely  satisfying  esthetically, 
such  ancient  rooms  as  this  one  that 
was  re-created  at  the  architectural 
exhibition  are  a  part  of  our  tra- 
dition and  go  to  make  up  our 
mental,  if  not  our  physical  back- 
ground. 

Differing  entirely  in  style,  yet 
no  less  significant  in  its  values, 
there  was  a  French  room  by  the 
firm  of  Baumgarten,  a  room  fine 
in  scale,  fine  in  all  its  implications, 
essentially  sophisticated  arjd  pecu-  )' 
liarly  vivid  in  its  power  to  recall 
a  brilliant,  delicate  era  when  cul- 
tivation was  a  purpose  rather  than 
an  incident  of  life.  In  the  lives 
of  many  today  it  is  not  even  an  in- 
cident, and  could  vanish  utterly 
from  sight  and  consciousness  if 
the  art  of  the  interior  decorator 
did  not  re-create  it  afresh. 

In  this  re-vitalizing  of  the 
beauty  and  cultivation  of  times 
otherwise  past  beyond  recall  lies 
one  of  the  decorator's  greatest  and 
most  unique  opportunities,  and 
one  in  which  he  has  an  advantage 
over  the  architects.  For  all  their 
skill  and  resourcefulness,  archi- 
tects have  not  told  people,  for  in- 
stance, that  "Gothic"  could  mean 
anything  but  churches.  The  lay- 
man might  well  have  supposed 
that  there  was  no  secular  or  do- 
mestic architecture  in  the  Middle 
Ages — yet  a  modern  adaptation  of 
a  Gothic  interior  can  possess  a 
peculiar  quality  of  romance.  This 
certainly,  was  evidenced  by  the  4 
Gothic  interior  exhibited  by  P.  W. 
French,  and  also  in  a  delight- 
ful room  by  Jacobson,  a  room 
with  trussed  open  timber  ceiling, 
hooded  Gothic  fireplace  and  bits 
(Continued  on  page  7 1 ' 
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The  Balzac  of  the  European  Ghetto 


(Continued  from  ta& 


Cellini  and  Alfred  Lenz 

(Continued  from  pane  21) 


than  anywhere  else  the  Fast  and 
West  have  met  and  have  mingled. 
The  Hellenic  influence  in  the 
Ghettos  of  Europe  has  made  great 
headway  in  spite  of  the  heavy- 
coated  Hebraic  customs  and  rites, 
•md  verj  often  sways  large  per- 
centages among  the  younger  gen- 
erations.     In    some    Ghettos    the 


purge  the  Ghetto  of  its  Ghetto- 
made  habits,  to  be  more  like  other 
citizens  of  the  country.  But  one 
gathers  from  Mr.  Reiss'  work  that 
The  work  of  assimilating  the 
Ghetto-born  Jews  of  Europe  to 
the  rest  ot  the  countrj  is  painfully 

slow. 

Poverty,    tilth,    superstition    are 
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Beggars  before  a  Synagogue  entrance  in  Lemberg 


modern  now  of  events  has  left  few 
impressions  and  the  ancient  He- 
braic traditions  are  sacredly  in- 
herited from  one  generation  to 
another.  Through  all  there  is  a 
strong  strain  of  idealism,  self- 
sacrifice  and  an  unappeased  hun- 
ger for  knowledge  and  learning 
that  leads  the  steps  of  many  10 
fanatical  support  of  new  move- 
ments, beliefs  and  experiments. 
There   is  a  tireless  effort  made   to 


shown  in  Mr.  Reiss'  drawings 
with  a  relentless  and  stark  hon- 
esty. Whether  in  Venice,  War- 
saw, Lublin  or  Lemberg,  the 
note  is  the  same  —  depressing, 
sordid,  and  mediaeval,  but  some- 
how touched  by  the  art  of  Mr. 
Reiss  with  a  divine  pity  and  a 
Dantesque  glory. 

The  illustrations  here  repro- 
duced are  of  the  very  best  of  Mr. 
Reiss'  work. 


Offered  his  records  to  the  San 
Francisco  World's  Fair.  They 
wanted  only  "Mission"  styles. 
There  was  no1  interest,  no  support, 
although  he  did  the  great  seal  as 
he  had  done  the  seal  for  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair. 

From  1S98  until  1902,  he  was 
interested  in  the  typographic  brand 
of  modeling  in  colored  wax  relief 
for  photography.  He  traveled  for 
railway  companies  and  steamship 
lines,  exploring  for  beauty,  and 
in  his  studio  set  up  a  form  he  mod- 
eled or  painted  for  their  guide 
books  and  travel  catalogues.  This 
brought  him  unusual  training  in 
detail  portrayal,  mostly  illustra- 
tive, but  many  of  the  designs  in 
colored  wax  models  are  worthy  of 
permanent  reproduction  in  a  dat- 
able medium.  The  models  were 
very  frail,  and  he  found  no  one  to 
cast  them,  then  the  mother  of  ne- 
cessity took  him  into  casting  them 
himself.  He  studied  methods  of 
reproduction.  First,  electrolytic 
silver  deposit.  Then  because  he 
must  thus  employ  only  pure  met- 
als, not  alloys,  he  set  out  to  learn 
the  founder's  art,  uniting  metals 
without  limit  in  experimental 
processes.  But  lo,  he  lost  so  many 
models  and  valuable  designs,  that 
one  day  he  started  to  work  with 
models  of  no  expense,  and  cast 
leaves  and  flowers  by  the  Cir  Per- 
due (or  lost  wax  process).  Here 
the  models,  he  found,  could  be 
eliminated  if  properly  treated  in  a 
chemical  way,  the  flowers  which 
when  later  burned  out  admitted 
of  casting  the  metal  in  their  place. 
There  was  immediate  recognition 
in  the  metallurgical  fields.  Suf- 
fice to  say  he  had  gained  his  pur- 
pose and  arrived  at  a  method  in 
which  he  could  reproduce  from  a 
wax  model,  however  difficult  in 
detail,  in  durable  metal. 

Returning  to  his  modeling,  he 
perfected  his  method  to  such  an 
extent  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
complete  restoration  of  what  was 
commonly  called  "The  Lost  Art." 
The  Cir  Perdue  process  is  as  old 
as  China,  and  Alfred  Lenz  found 
in  South  America  undeniable  evi- 
dence of  its  use.  Little  gods  of 
gold  and  silver  made  by  crude  wax 
and  cast  in  crude  sand  and  char- 
coal dust  with  finger  marks  the 
telltale  evidence,  all  from  mal- 
leable natural  wax,  made  by  the 
"nasty  little  bee,"  the  "Angelito," 
that  loves  the  salt  of  your  perspi- 
ration for  the  sweetest  honey.  The 
process  is  simple ;  a  wax  model  is 
made  out  and  the  gate  put  on,  an 
investment  (or  mold)  mixed  as 
you  would  Plaster  of  Paris,  soft, 
with  which  you  encase  your  wax 
model.  When  this  has  set  it  is 
fired  and  baked,  and  the  wax 
melted  out.  When  the  mold  (or 
investment)  is  dry  it  is  ready  for 
teeming  or  pouring  in  the  metal. 
When  that  is  cold  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  handling,  the  investment  is 
broken    off    and    washed    clean    of 


the  metal.      There  is  reproduced  a 
replica    of    the    wax    model;    Wu,       ■ 
essentially     is     the     process     "Cir 
Perdue." 

In  1913  we  find  the  artist 
broken  in  health,  and  here  death 
and  poverty  had  pursued  him,  and 
he  journeyed  again  to  California, 
worked  in  gold  and  platinum  set- 
tings for  diamonds,  worked  in  sil- 
ver, followed  the  flower  casting, 
sought  in  nature  the  beauty  of  life. 
Not  until  1915  did  he  finally  per- 
fectly produce  the  famous  flower 
castings.  He  earned  enough,  lived 
alone.  As  the  Oakland  Tribune 
reporter  said:  "My  search  led 
me  to  Hurricane  Gulch  (Sausa- 
litos),  where  a  very  little  old  house 
.  .  .  told  me  I  had  arrived  at 
the  home  of  'The  Man  of  Mys- 
tery,' as  he  is  known  in  the  vil- 
lage, since  it  seems  he  lives  so 
exclusively  and  won't  visit.  A 
small  card,  'Alfred  David  Lenz,' 
'In,  only  by  appointment.'  There 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  Alca- 
traz,  even  the  .  .  .  There  on 
the  canvas  cot  three  well-fed  kit- 
tens. I  concluded  'Who  lives 
here,  does  so  by  choice.'  I  knocked 
at  the  door,  wondering  about  the 
'Man  of  Mystery.'  He  answered 
and  we  talked  of  many  things,  this 
pleasant  young  man  of  forty,  and 
found  a  common  ground  for  travel  I 
talk." 

In  1915,  constructive  experi- 
ment in  wax  for  modeling  small 
pieces,  an  opaque  plastic  wax,  solid 
substance,  that  must,  however, 
melt  at  a  low  point  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  tendency  to  frac- 
ture the  mold  or  matrix  when 
being  melted  out  was  found  neces- 
sary ;  resin,  pitch.,  in  a  wax  car- 
bonize, leaving  residue  which 
causes  imperfections.  So  also  in 
the  matrix  or  mold,  when  it  ab- 
sorbs the  least  amount  of  heat,  it 
permits  hot  metal  to  remain  in 
fluid  state  longer,  and  flow  into 
perfect  detail.  So  Alfred  Lenz 
worked  on  both  the  wax  and  the 
investment,  he  worked  chemically, 
physically,  empirically.  His  me- 
tier, of  course,  was  the  miniature, 
and  the  difference  between  the 
small  and  large  in  casting  is  ob- 
vious, for  the  danger  of  overheat- 
ing or  "boiling"  the  metal  and  pro- 
ducing porous  or  "springy"  quali- 
ties is  easy  to  see,  and  also  in  a 
statue  six  feet  high  there  is  a  cal- 
culable shrinkage  of  half  an  inch, 
whereas  in  the  miniature  a  con- 
jectural allowance  must  be  made 
in  modeling.  So  he  has  worked 
first  with  pure  metals  in  alloy, 
and  then  with  the  wax  toward 
perfection,  and  the  mold  to  make 
it  perfect,  no  more  mixing  of  as- 
bestos, coarse  or  fine,  with  plaste  4 
for  him. 

As  a  result  the  "Pavlowa," 
bought  by  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, is  a  perfect  jewel-like  sculp- 
ture, 8  inches  high.  The  "Aphro- 
dite," exhibited  at  the  National 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
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AN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  Dining  Room  on  PARK  AVENUE  by  STAIR&. 
ANDREW,  treated  with  fine  SHERATON  SIDEBOARDS  and  CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIRS,  typical  of  an  old  MAYFAIR  DINING  ROOM.  Note  the  fine  AN- 
TIQUE MARBLE  MANTELPIECE  and  the  WATERFORD  GLASS  SCONCES. 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


reallj  fine  things  about  the  play. 
It  is  another  "Spring's  Awaken- 
ing" in  the  cruel,  colorless,  hard 
and  poverty  -  ridden  atmosphere 
of  Western  farm  life.  It  is 
stark  tragedy  lightened  and  sweet- 
ened by  an  interlude  of  young 
love,  and  informed  with  a  brood- 
ing, poetic  vision.  I  have  since 
read  the  play  in  book  form,  as 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  and  I  am  the  more  convinced 
that  Mr.  Totheroh  is  a  dramatist 
from  whom  fine  things  arc  to 
come.  He  has  a  firm  grasp  ot 
character;  he  knows  how  to  de- 
velop tension ;  and  he  has  an 
ability  to  spin  poetry  out  of  ugly 
realism.  He  is  yet  infirm  in  his 
mastery  of  colloquialisms  and  his 
dialogue  in  many  places  lacks 
naturalness  and  inevitability,  but 
these  are  faults  which  practice  will 
correct.  The  Cherry  Lane  elec- 
trician and  scenery  designer  were 
responsible  for  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  effects  I  have  seen  in  the 
theater  for  a  long  time.  And  not 
since  Mary  Miles  Minter  played 
in  "The  Littlest  Rebel"  have  I 
seen  a  lovelier  or  a  more  convinc- 
ing innocent  than  Miss  Mildred 
MacLeod. 


NO  new  novelist  within  my 
memory  has  risen  to  such 
heights  of  acclaim  on  the  strength 
of  one  novel  as  has  Margaret  Ken- 
nedy, whose  "The  Constant 
Nymph"  has  stirred  youngsters 
and  oldsters  alike  to  the  employ- 
ment of  ecstatic  employment  of 
adjectives  of  praise  in  England 
and  in  America.  I  read  the  book 
at  a  single  sitting  and  savored  it 
so  leisurely  while  I  did  so  that  it 
was  breakfast  time  when  I  finished 
it;  and  if  I  had  had  my  choice  in 
the  matter,  I  should  have  stayed 
away  from  work  and  read  it  all 
over  again.  For  sheer  technical 
brilliance,  there  are  not  a  great 
many  novels  that  can  come  up  to 
it.  Insight,  sympathy,  and  under- 
standing in  the  delineation  of 
character  are  Miss  Kennedy's  at- 
tributes in  an  extremely  high  de- 
gree. Moments  of  passion  and  ten- 
derness she  can  etch  as  with  acid 
into  one's  memory.  And  her  wit 
is  so  humane,  wise  and  delicious 
that  anyone  who  writes  must  al- 
most weep  with  conflicting  emo- 
tions of  envy  and  gratitude  at 
single,  unforced,  unpretentious  sen- 
tences in  which  she  packs  so  much 
so  aptly.  There  are  but  three 
other  stories  of  musical  genius  in 
fiction  which  seem  to  me  to  cany 
conviction  and  sympathy  and  those 
are  Henry  Handel  Richardson's 
"Maurice  Guest,"  Romain  Rol- 
land's  "Jean  Christophe,"  and 
Romer  Wilson's  "Martin 
Schueler."  And  "The  Constant 
Nymph"  contains  a  study  of  mu- 
sical genius  that  is  happier,  wiser, 
and  wittier  than  any  of  these.  All 
that  one  learns  of  Miss  Kennedy 
is  that  she  has  until  recently  lived 


in  Cornwall  with  pious  parents 
who  have  not  thought  well  of  her 
literary  ambitions  and  who  ex- 
pressed so  much  disapproval  of 
"The  Constant  Nymph"  that  Miss 
Kenned)',  who  is  only  twenty-nine, 
has  decided  that  she  has  her  own 
life  to  live  and  has  taken  lodgings 
in  London.  Gossip  has  it  that 
Miss  Kennedy  has  drawn  upon  the 
life  of  Isadora  Duncan  for  her 
portrayal  of  Sanger,  the  musical 
genius  whose  character  dominates 
"The  Constant  Nymph"  even 
though  Sanger  himself  dies  in  the 
early  chapters  of  the  book.  If 
Miss  Kennedy  has  done  this,  she 
has  made  the  best  argument  in  the 
world  for  the  theory  that  the  ele- 
ments of  genius  and  of  greatness 
are  identical  without  reference  to 
sex. 

THERE  are  three  American 
novelists  whose  work  is 
known  to  the  commonalty  of 
Europe.  One  may  find  transla- 
tions of  the  novels  of  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  Upton  Sinclair,  and 
Jack  London  in  the  bookstalls  of 
Moscow  and  Madrid,  Copenhagen 
and  Constantinople,  Antwerp  and 
Amiens,  Munich  and  Milan.  And 
of  these  probably  the  greatest  hero 
is  Jack  London  himself,  who  ap- 
peals to  the  desire  for  expansion 
and  adventure  in  the  heart  of 
most  human  beings.  Rose  Wilder 
Lane  has  attempted  to  put  Lon- 
don into  a  novel  called  "He 
Was  a  Man."  It  is  an  en- 
tertaining but  shallow  study. 
London  himself  touched  real- 
ity and  profundity  more  defi- 
nitely in  his  own  autobiography, 
"John  Barleycorn."  Some  day  an 
intelligent  critic  will  try  to  get  at 
the  psychology  of  London's  amaz- 
ing career.  But  he  will,  if  he 
does  the  job  well,  approach  the 
task  neither  as  a  detractor  nor  as 
a  hero-worshiper;  he  will  be  at 
once  dispassionate  and  sympa- 
thetic; he  will  get  into  it  some- 
thing of  the  careful  skill  and 
understandnig  that  Margaret 
Kennedy  displays  in  "The  Con- 
stant Nymph." 

*      #      # 

I  HAVE  a  letter  from  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  inclosed  with  a 
copy  of  "The  Great  Gatsby" 
which  he  was  gracious  enough  to 
have  his  publishers  send  me.  In 
part  it  reads:  "I  give  you  my  word 
of  honor  this  isn't  a  moral  tale — 
nor  has  it  any  more  resemblance 
to  Chambers  because  it  deals  with 
the  rich  than  has  'The  Twelve 
Little  Peppers'  to  'My  Antonia' 
because  it  deals  with  the  poor.  It 
happens  to  be  extraordinarily  dif- 
ficult to  write  directly  and  simply 
about  complex  and  indirect  people. 
And  I  should  prefer  to  fail  at  the 
job  ridiculously  as  James  often 
did  than  to  succeed  ignobly.  .  .  . 
Dostoyefski  said  that  people's  mo- 
tives are  much  simpler  than  we 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Academy,  was  cast  in  six  different  oxidize  also,  but  slowly.      Again, 

alloys   from    bronze   to   silver   and  burying  bronze  will  give  a  beauti- 

red,   green,   and   pure  gold.       The  fill    color,    but    will    later    blfljljcen 

"Star    Dust"   bronze   was   cast   in  in    atmosphere.       Pittsburgh     and 

several    alloys,,  from    an   old    gold-  New  York  vary,  according  to  the 

colored  bronze  to  a  gun-metal  black,  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the 

In  his  studio  at  Flushing  you  air. 
will  find  records  by  each  wax  The  things  we  love  arc  gath- 
model  of  the  successful  alloys,  ered  near  us.  Lenz  has  the  little 
The  machinery  is  complete,  truly  museum  in  his  home,  a  Three- 
personal  and  individual.  I  found  paneled  mirror,  to  see  all  angles 
no  pyrometer;  his  eye  judged  the  of  his  statues.  Glass  cabinets, 
heats.  There  is  here,  however,  many  filled  with  wax  images,  the 
the  wax  modeling-room,  the  ma-  microscope  to  study  color  and  de- 
trix  or  investment-room,  many  signs,  and  learns  that  a  louse 
molds  of  which  have  sixty  parts  is  more  heavily  armored  than  a 
wired  together;  the  foundry-room  lobster  and  quite  as  decorative, 
with  two  small  furnaces,  and  the  The  man  worships  nature,  thinks 
patina-room  with  acids  and  glass  in  curves,  sees  palaces  in  weeds. 
fibre  brushes,  and  then  his  gigantic  He  has  barbarian  sundials  and 
vault  where  rest  securely  the  rec-  modern  aneroid  barometers,  and 
ords  of  his  research  and  molds.  all  sorts  of  compasses  he  uses  in 
Patinas  are  interesting.  The  his  field  map  work,  a  fine  collec- 
mystery  of  it.  Mysterious  chiefly  tion  of  horn  carvings  from  the 
because  the  original  constituents  Andes,  and  Indian  "obo"  bark 
in  alloys  must  not  be  ignored  in  carvings,  a  record  of  his  work  in 
the  surface  treatment,  when  a  emerald  mines,  where  he  made  re- 
more  or  less  permanent  final  color-  lief  topographic  maps ;  and  yet, 
ing  is  worked  for  in  patinas.  Cer-  with  all  his  aesthetic  delight,  most 
tain  alloys  may  be  colored  tempo-  alluring  to  him  is  savagery.  Men- 
rarily  most  pleasingly,  and  yet  are  tally  he  works  to  excess.  Beauty 
shortlived,  because  the  atmos-  drains  him  dry,  and  then  the  sav- 
pheric  environment  will  promptly  age!  On  his  balcony  hang  a  col- 
set  to  work  to  establish  a  finished  lection  of  thirty-four  arrows,  each 
color  precisely  fitting  to  that  alloy  the  personal  symbol  of  some  sav- 
and  the  air.  Therefore,  if  certain  age;  different  heads  and  windings 
patine  is  desired  it  must  be  pre-  on  the  wild  cane  shaft,  each  the 
pared  for  in  the  original  mixing  heraldic  markings  of  the  man, 
of  the  metal.  For  instance,  lead  family  and  tribe.  So  a  deer  found 
in  bronze  permits  a  Nile-green  shot  with  a  certain  arrow  belongs 
patine.  There  is  patineing  by  alka-  to  the  owner  of  that  arrow,  a 
lies  and  acids,  or  both,  and  also  by  man  killed  by  that  arrow  gives 
amalgamation ;  the  latter,  com-  the  owner  death.  Exhibits  all  of 
monly  called  "firegilding,"  is  a  savagery.  The  blow  pipe,  long, 
process  of  gold  and  mercury  in  some  eight  feet,  that  would  shoot 
amalgam  formed,  applied  to  the  poisoned  darts;  headdresses,  a  fine 
bronze  subject,  the  mercury  by  collection  of  Japanese  helmets, 
computation  and  amalgamation  lariates,  Mochillos,  pitates,  etc., 
joins  the  gold  with  the  bronze  and  much  miniature  pottery,  fine 
for  a  period,  the  bronze  is  then  carvings  and  statues  of  early 
heated  and  the  mercury  expelled,  Americans,  and  he  has  made  suc- 
leaving  the  bronze  gold  plated  cess  because  he  worked  at  being 
(or  firegilded).  This  is  a  very  himself  complete, 
ancient  method,  and  occurs  in  the  There  is  temptation  in  our 
sculpture  of  the  middle  ages.  But  manifold  ability  to  make  many 
Lenz  scorns  this  method,  for  he  things  alike.  Lenz  could  have 
has  found  an  alloy  exactly  the  found  great  riches.  "Queen's 
color  of  gold  and  patines  to  a  Lace"  he  cast,  and  daffodils,  and 
beautiful  amber.  who  can  not  imagine  all  the  profit 
Now  the  endurance  of  any  he  could  take  in  selling  of  his 
patine  is  increased  by  having  the  process  for  scarf  pins  and  brooches, 
oxidizing  process  mature  in  the  etc.  A  great  chandelier  company, 
environs  in  which  the  statue  will  seeing  his  cast  flowers  at  the 
rest.  The  chemical  action  of  ni-  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  offered  him 
trie  acid,  for  example;  bronze  a  prince's  ransom  for  his  process, 
heated  and  stippled  with  diluted  Today  he  dreams  of  casting  flow- 
nitric  acid  will  produce  a  very  ers  in  glass  and  steel  and  he  has 
pleasant  verde  green  (antique  sought  through  much  written  word 
patine),  but  upon  changes  of  tern-  and  found  some  facts  to  help  him. 
perature  the  metal  itself  alter-  Perhaps  tomorrow  he  will  give  it 
nately  dries  and  "sweats,"  and  will  us.  His  process  is  not  lost.  When 
finally  scale  or  lift  off  the  color  he  passes,  all  his  facts  lay  bare  for 
thus  affected.  If,  on  the  other  some  Cellini  who  will  serve  the 
hand,  the  acid  is  permitted  to  world.  4 
work  its  way  into  the  metal  for  Weathered  many  gales  andd 
some  time,  the  above  change  in  storms  by  the  firm  purpose  of  his 
temperature  would  not  affect  it,  God,  beauty  in  art.  From  tin-can 
for  the  new  verde  gris  would  form  village  of  the  West  to  the  card- 
froin  within,  making  a  natural  board  dwelling  of  New  York,  he 
patine.  Of  course  hydrochloric  sought  an  ancient  theme,  beauty 
acid    and    marble   dust   fumes   will  between  man  and  flower. 
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IDELITY  to  the  fine  traditions  of  the  American 
Home  within  the  limited  confines  of  a  town 
apartment  is  a  problem  to  which  modern  de- 
signers must  give  careful  thought.  Buyers,  too, 
must  choose  with  special  care  those  "key"  pieces 

which  are  to  impart  to  such  surroundings  the  fine  flavor 

of  a  real  home. 

The  pieces  shown  are  a  solution  for  those  who  love  the 
simple  elegance  and  quaint  individuality  which  marked  the 
belongings  of  our  own  forefathers.  The  Duncan  Phyfe 
living  room  table  in  crotch  mahogany  is  so  correctly  pro- 
portioned that  it  instantly  becomes  a  smart  dining  table. 

The  chairs  which  frame  the  Sheraton  console  table  are 
dining  height,  and  the  console  itself  will  hold  sweets  and 
coffee.  The  severity  of  outline  required  for  the  formality 
of  dining  is  softened  and  mellowed  for  normal  use  by  the 
low  reading  chair  with  its  quaint  ruffled  skirt  and  cover 
of  glazed  chintz. 

These  and  other  delightful  Elgin  A.  Simonds  pro' 
ductions  are  shown  by  Dealers  of  Distinction 
everywhere.      Write  for  the  names  of  the  nearest. 


New  York 


THE  ELGIN  A.  SIMONDS  COMPANY 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 


SWORDS 
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Now  People  Ask, 

"What  Hardwood?" 

"Hardwood"  does  not,  today,  tell  you  enough 
about  the  floors  you  should  have  in  the  homes 
you  may  build,  rent  or  buy. 

You  should  ask,  as  others  do,  "What  kind  of 
hardwood?" 

Will  this  wood,  if  stained,  keep  the  stain  in- 
definitely? Will  this  wood,  when  stained,  have 
the  texture  and  graining  which  will  stain  evenly, 
without  fibrous  ridges  of  unstained  wood  show- 
ing through? 

Beech  floors  will.  So  will  Birch.  More  than 
this,  they  will  wear  like  Maple — and  Maple 
outwears  stone. 

You  should  ask  "what  hardwood"  because 
Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  offer  you  some  of  the 
most  alluring  of  color  possibilities. 
In  your  present  home  you  can  have  new  floors 
for  no  more  than  the  cost  of  new  carpets,  by 
reflooring  with  special  3/g-inch  Maple,  Beech  or 
Birch.  Ask  your  lumber  dealer  about  it — or 
write  to  MFMA  Library  for  helpful  literature. 
"Color  Harmony  In  Floors,"  "New  Floors  For 
Old"  and  "The  Floors  For  Your  Home"  are 
publications  which  we  will  gladly  send  without 
charge,  if  you  write. 

Maple  Flooring  Manufacturers  Association 

1043  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Chicago 


Guaranteed   Floorings 


The  letters  MFMA  on  Maple.  Beech  or  here  to  manufacturing  and  grading  rules 
Birch  flooring  signify  that  the  flooring  is  which  economically  conserve  every  particle 
standardized  and  guaranteed  by  the  Maple  of  these  remarkable  woods.  This  trade- 
Flooring  Manufacturers  Association. whose  mark  is  for  yourprotec- 
members  must  attain  and  maintain  the  Hon.  Look  for  it  on  the 
highest  standards  of  manufacture  and  ad-  flooring  you  buy. 


MFMA 


Floors///*  Maple 

Beech  or  Birch  *■ 


think  by  any  uncorrupted  motive 
lias  an  average  life  of  six  hours  or 
less." 

After  reading  that  letter  I 
entertained  a  momentary  wish  that 
all  novelists  could  thus  briefly  state 
their  artistic  intention  to  prospec- 
tive reviewers.  It  would  simplify 
matters  a  great  deal.  And  it 
would  prevent  those  horrible  mis- 
apprehensions of  intention  on  the 
part  of  reviewers  which  must  now 
and  then  give  authors  hours  of 
miserable  rage.  To  mull  and  toil 
over  a  scene,  to  trim  and  revise,  to 
plan  and  to  prune  all  irrelevancies 
from  that  plan ;  and  then  to  have 
some  reviewer,  hastily  going 
through  your  book,  finding  fault 
with  the  least  important  aspect  of 
your  novel,  or,  worst  of  all,  criti- 
cizing your  book  on  the  basis  of 
the  publishers'  claims  for  it  on 
the  dust  jacket  —  what  a  canker 
that  must  create  in  the  soul  of  any 
conscientious  artist! 

It  is  because  Fitzgerald  has  un- 
dertaken to  write  simply  about 
complex  and  indirect  people  and 
has  succeeded  in  a  difficult  task  by 
a  display  of  greater  technical  bril- 
liance than  even  his  warmest 
champions  knew  him  capable  of, 
that  critics  have  been  most  en- 
thusiastic in  their  praise  of  "The 
Great  Gatsby."  It  is  not  only 
that  Fitzgerald  has  hit  the  bell 
again  as  he  did  in  his  amazingly 
vivid  and  vital  first  novel,  but  that 
he  has  matured  into  a  writer  with 
a  precise  and  effective  technique. 
It  seemed  for  a  time  that  his  in- 
spiration would  remain  undisci- 
plined ;  but  in  "The  Great  Gatsby" 
he  triumphs  by  technique  rather 
than  by  theme.  For  myself,  I 
must  confess  to  a  minority  opinion 
that  the  novel  is  not  as  good  in 
substance  as  it  is  in  technique. 
There  are  some  superbly  drawn 
scenes,  and  the  tragic  overtones  are 
managed  with  great  economy  and 
skill ;  but  the  point  of  view  is  wav- 
ering, the  characters  dissolve  too 
readily,  my  feeling  is  that  it  is 
more  a  comment  upon  a  situation 
than  a  statement  of  it,  and  that 
the  comment  is  not  as  well  rea- 
soned as  it  might  be.  But  the 
novel  shows  that  Fitzgerald  is  ma- 
turing in  the  right  direction.  It 
represents  a  phase  of  a  growth ; 
and  that  growth  is  toward  in- 
creased literary  excellence  rather 
than  the  reverse. 

HENRY  B.  FULLER  writes 
that  the  publication  of  Van 
Dyck  Brooks's  "The  Pilgrimage 
of  Henry  James"  brings  a  definite 


end  to  our  Colonial  period  of  sub- 
serviency to  Europe  and  especially 
to  England,  and  inaugurates  an 
era  in  which  America  is  to  be  cul- 
turally self-sufficient.  Brooks' 
book  is  more  felicitously  written 
than  his  "Ordeal  of  Mark 
Twain,"  and  the  evidence  he  ad- 
duces is  less  arbitrarily  made  to 
jibe  with  the  thesis  it  expounds; 
but  it  is  a  repetitious  and  in  many 
ways  a  disappointing  book.  What 
it  sets  out  to  prove  is  that  Henry 
James  got  an  impression  of  Europe 
as  a  fairyland  of  elegance  and 
culture  from  reading  certain  ro- 
mantic novels  in  his  youth,  and 
that  he  went  abroad  only  to  be 
disappointed  in  his  quest  of  the 
fairyland  he  sought ;  and  that 
henceforth,  because  American  soil 
was  not  congenial  to  his  tempera- 
ment, he  spent  his  life  in  a  vain 
search  for  congenial  surroundings. 
In  England  where  the  aristocracy 
most  nearly  approached  his  ideal 
of  manners  and  conduct,  he  never 
felt  himself  at  home  but  always 
as  an  outsider,  and  as  a  result  his 
"last  manner"  in  which  his  books 
become  an  intricately  woven  dream 
world  he  had  to  construct  as  a 
child  plays  with  the  toys  at  hand. 
Mr.  Fuller's  observation,  how- 
ever, would  apply  more  aptly  to 
the  phenomenon  which  has  re- 
sulted, on  the  one  hand,  in 
C.  Hartley  Grattan's  astringent 
studies  of  Lowell,  Aldrich,  and 
other  worthies  of  the  "Colonial 
period"  and  in  such  studies  as 
Gamaliel  Bradford's  "American 
Portraits,"  R.  F.  Dibble's  "Strenu- 
ous Americans,"  W.  L.  Werner's 
"P.  T.  Barnum,"  and  R.  F. 
Dibble's  latest  book,  "John  L. 
Sullivan."  In  books  of  this  char- 
acter we  have  an  examination  of 
classical  or  popular  heroes  of  other 
days  in  our  national  life,  and 
through  analysis  and  judgments 
of  them  we  are  beginning  to 
establish  a  sensible  national  tradi- 
tion —  something  that  is  neither 
based  upon  Horatio  Alger,  Jr., 
nor  upon  Weems's  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington" but  upon  comprehensible 
and  credible  aspects  of  character 
in  relation  to  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  our  national  life.  Mr. 
Dibble's  life  of  Sullivan  is  a  richly 
spiced  narrative.  It  is  a  mirror 
of  the  loyalties  and  aspirations  of 
a  populace  that  has  a  healthy  love 
of  force  and  achievement  and 
which  still  clings  to  its  loyalties 
when  one  of  its  heroes  undergoes 
the  disintegration  that  John  L. 
Sullivan's  prodigious  physique  was 
heir  to. 
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A  New  Idea  In  Merchandising 

FEATURING    GUARANTEED   KAPOCK  DECORATIVE  FABRICS 


The  Otis  Elevator  Co. 
The  Mott  Co. 
Sherwin-Williams   Co. 
Kapock   Decorative 

Fabrics 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
F.    Schumacher   &   Co. 
Fritz  &  LaRue 
Kirsch  Mfg.  Co. 
Rosenbach  Co. 
Wm.  Moore  Co. 
The  Voigt  Co. 
D'Ascenzo   Studios 
Livezey  Linoleum 

Floors 
Fulton  Radiator  Covers 
Harris  Gramm,  Inc. 
Hagert  Heath  &  Co. 


THE 

KAPOCK, 

HOUSE 

2011  ^WALNUT  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 

EXHIBITION 

OF 

UNUSUAL 

FURNISHINGS 

AND 

INTERIOR, 

DECORATIONS 


♦bSBkrp 


Staman   &   Dickey  Co. 

Sulzer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Biddle-Gaumer  Co. 

The  Arvon  Co. 

Wm.  F.  Fell  Co. 

Artisti-Kote  Co. 

Horn  &  Brannen  Mfg. 
Co. 

Heat-O-Mat  Boiler 

The  Henzel-Ziegler  Co. 

H.  T.  Patterson  Linens 

Electrical  Allied  Firms 

Hood's    "Riviera    Mis- 
sion Tile" 

Ruud  Water  Heater 

Champion,   Inc.,   Light 
Co. 

Muracote  Wall 

Armstrong's  Linotile 
Floors 


In  the  fashionable  Rittenhouse  Square  residen- 
tial section  of  Philadelphia  The  KAPOCK  House 
is  nearing  completion  and  will  shortly  be 
opened  to  the  public  by  A.  Theo.  Abbott  &  Co. 
for  exhibition  purposes. 

Interior  decorators  of  national  reputation  are 
completely  furnishing  and  decorating  this  house 
of  fashion  with  the  best  and  correct  furnishings 
selected  from  leading  lines. 

KAPOCK  Decorative  Fabrics  have  been  na- 
tionally advertised  to  the  best  people  since  1913 


and  cheerfully  sold  by  decorators  and  mer- 
chants enjoying  the  best  of  reputation. 

This  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  Kapock 
Houses  which  will  later  be  opened  in  the 
principal  centres  of  the  country  —  possibly  in 
yc  ;::-:. 

Witii  this  new  and  novel  merchandising  project 
being  launched,  many  new  creations  in  guaran- 
teed sun  and  tub  fast  KAPOCK  Fabrics  are  being 
introduced.  You  should  make  it  a  point  to  see 
these.  Write  us  today  for  our  representative, 
now  on  the  road,  to  call  with  the  samples  of  our 
new  KAPOCK  Fabrics. 


THIS  COMPLETELY  FURNISHED  HOUSE    BY    WELL    KNOWN    DECORATORS 


E.  A.  Belmont 
Charles  of  London 
Lyman    W.    Cleveland 
A.   L.   Diament   &   Co. 


Duncan  &   Duncan 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co. 
Kapock  Room 
Chas.  C.  Purdy 


John  W.  Reid  &  Co. 
Rosenbach  Co. 
J.  G.  Valiant  Co. 
Woodville  &  Co. 


A.   THEO.   ABBOTT  &    CO 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


WM.  F.  B.  KOELLE,  Architect 
CHAS.  E.  MILD  REN,  Art  Director 


DEPT.  V— SEND  10c  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  "KAPOCK  SKETCH  BOOK." 
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$  1 25  Y      height  is  inche 
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Garden  Pottery  in  plain  unglazed  buff  or  red;  or  these 
colors  with  unglazed  blue  or  black  in  the  background. 


GARDEN    POTTERY 


very  requirement  of  the  client  whose  taste  is  exacting 


meets  every  req 


THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Spanish Artffalleriej 

NEW  YORK  PALM  BEACH  MADRID 

Oban  S.   ^erberyan 

'Proprietor 

Spanish  Rugs 


Addison  Mizner  Bldg. 
Palm  Beach 


10  East  47th  Street 
New  York 


Appropriate  Environment  for 
Antique  Chests 


((  ontinued  from,  page    ■•>  • 


England  during  the  time  of  our 
first  settlement.  Later  on  native 
Indiana  cherry  was  used  by  John 
Niblack,  based  upon  a  model  of 
the  sugar  chests  used  upon  the 
Western  steamers  and  designed 
for  the  holding  of  spices. 


were  made  li\  the  old  craft  g 
who  first  carefull)  selected  tnefl 
wood,  making  sine  it  was  properly 
seasoned  by  turning  it  often  in  the 
sun,  the  better  to  bring  out  the 
value  of  color.  The  grain  was 
carefully  studied   before  the  carv- 


A  walnut  chest  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Edward  Rose,  Boston. 
Gray  &  Hartwell,  Decorators. 


Brett, 


The  Jacobean  chest  is  frequently 
found  in  the  house  of  today,  often 
being  placed  near  the  fireplace 
for  holding  of  wood.  Few,  if 
any,  are  handsomely  decorated ; 
rather  do  they  show  plain  panels 
with  edges  of  style  and  rails  cham- 
fered generally  with  the  scroll  pat- 
tern, depicted  inside  the  panel. 
These    are    easily    recognized    and 


ing  was  undertaken.  Little  won- 
der we  are  going  back  to  these 
pieces  for  inspiration,  reproducing 
them  so  cleverly  that  but  for  the 
pegging  together  with  iron  instead 
of  wood,  and  the  using  of  a  differ- 
ent type  of  lock,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  old 
from  the  new — a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  homemaker  of  today. 


Perfumes  and  Personality 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


her  daughters  an  ever  living  joy 
in  their  fresh  and  dewy  fragrance. 
Perfume  cases  of  the  seventeenth 
century  always  contained  two  or 
three  tiny  bottles  holding  the  es- 
sential oils  of  different  flowers  and 
a  small  blending  funnel,  to  mix 
perfume  bouquets  to  suit  the  indi- 
vidual fancy.  For  myself  I  mix- 
two  perfumes,  one  not  found  in 
America — but  that's  my  secret.  To 
my  thinking,  the  most  romantic  of 
modern  industries  is  perfume  mak- 
ing from  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
flowers  grown  at  Grasse.  From 
the  sweetest  flowers  that  grow — 
lilies-of-the-valley,  lilacs,  lemon 
verbena,  narcissus,  tuberoses,  helio- 
trope, carnations,  mignonette,  vio- 
lets, lilies,  golden  mimosa,  and  red 
roses,  colored  from  the  drop  of 
nectar,    careless    Cupid   spilled    at 


-om  page 

the  banquet  of  the  gods — are  dis- 
tilled the  essential  oils  which  the 
modern  alchemist  transmutes  into 
the  delicious  fragrances  which  de- 
light the  feminine  world  and  fas- 
cinate the  male.  The  resinous 
gums  and  sweet  grasses  of  India, 
the  musk  and  ambergris  of  the 
North,  the  orris  of  Italy,  the  jas- 
mines of  France  and  the  geraniums 
of  Algiers,  yield  up  their  souls  to 
make  the  exotic  aromas  which  have 
the  psychological  effect  of  leading 
the  mind  into  new,  unexplored 
worlds.  France  flings  a  girdle 
of  floral  fragrance  round  the*  ^ 
world  which  no  manufacturer  of 
synthetic  scents  will  ever  cut. 
For  much  of  the  information  in 
this  article  credit  is  due  Babani, 
Caron,  Coty,  Desti,  Gabilla, 
Gueldy,  Rigaud,  Roger  and  Gullet. 
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A  Modern  Apartment  in 
Old  Paris 

(  Continued  from  page  60) 

gray  of  the  carpet.  In  the  white 
be  ^1  on  the  table  are  deep,  wine- 
colored  flowers.  With  this  scheme 
of  gray,  turquoise  green,  black  and 
white,  the  exterior  curtains  should 
be  white  or  gray,  the  interior  ones 
of  the  same  taffeta  as  the  uphol- 
stery. Here  they  are  edged  by  a 
narrow  wine-red  fringe. 

This  room  belongs  to  no  pe- 
riod. It  is  an  individual  composi 
tion  of  colors.  But  it  does  not 
shock  the  classic  dignity  of  the 
Empire  setting. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  very  divert- 
ing treatment  of  the  hall  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs.  Here  the  artist 
has  combined  one  of  the  fetish 
wooden  figures  from  Africa  witli 
a  black  lacquer  piece  of  furniture 
of  charming  line  and  proportions. 
Notice  the  repetitive  value  in  the 
design  (black  and  white)  in  the 
marble,  and  the  woolly  rug,  also 
black  and  white. 

The  stairway  is  not  given  as  an 
example  to  follow.  As  indicative 
of  a  most  unusual  combination  of 
colors  which  could  be  used  in 
other  places,  its  gray,  white,  or- 
chid pink  and  silver  are  most  de- 
lightful, and  in  this  otherwise 
sober  and  sometimes  austere  sur- 
rounding, its  bizarre  scrolls  and 
"tennis-balls"  are  not  displeasing. 
Of  very  agreeable  proportions  are 
the  long,  red  lacquer  table  and 
white  Poiret  vase  under  the  Gau- 
guin painting. 

Now,  as  regards  period  deco- 
.  rating: 

From  the  moment  it  is  decided 
that  a  room  is  to  be  early  Italian, 
nothing  foreign  should  be  allowed 
to  enter,  not  even  the  plain  pot- 
'tery  lamp  with  the  parchment 
shade.  But  if  it  is  only  the  spirit 
of  early  Italian  you  have  chosen, 
you  allow  yourself  the  lamp,  the 
Spanish  desk  and  the  Revolution- 
ary andirons  —  even  a  piece  of 
modern  wood  sculpture.  All  this 
is  experimental  and  full  of  danger. 

Paris,  with  so  many  of  its 
houses  belonging  to  precise  periods 
of  the  past,  would  like  to  impose 
its  styles,  Louis  XV  here,  Empire 
there — and  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  wre  find  so  many  iconoclasts 
refusing  the  lines  and  proportions 
so  little  adapted  to  modern  life. 
America  has  not  had  as  many 
centuries  of  ritual  as  France  and 
therefore  is  not  as  anxious  to  break 
away  from  it.  But  as  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  taste  is  per- 
haps more  important  than  know- 
ing how  to  reconstruct  a  correct 
interior,  one  should  not  a  priori 
refuse -the  low  tables,  the  deep- 
cushioned  chairs,  the  modern 
painting,  on  the  plea  that  they 
have  no  place  in  the  finished  apart- 
vment.  An  apartment  should  never 
really  be  finished.  It  is  not 
domesticated  enough  for  that.  A 
dwelling  is  a  supple  reflection  of 
the  personality,  and  should  grow 
and  develop  according  to  the 
changing  pleasures  and  needs  of 
its  master. 
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A  Magazine  Binder 

for 

Arts  &  T)ecoration 

FULL  Red  or  Black  Russia, 
with  your  name  and  that  of 
the  magazine  embossed  in  gold 
— an  adornment  for  any  library 
table. 

A  mechanism  of  <arefully  tem- 
pered springs  makes  it  conve- 
nient to  insert  or  remove  a 
magazine. 

The  back  is  semi-round  and  the 
binder  has  the  effect  of  a  handsome 
book. 

Former  Price  $10.00 
Noiu  $j.oo 

Arts  &   Decoration 
45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Precedent 

JN  furnishing  your  home  are  you  buying  a 
precedent  or  a  comfortable  cheerful  dec- 
oration—one that  is  you,  and  you  alone. 

You  can  easily  have  either,  but  not  always 
both. 

The  products  of  our  shops,  designed  by  us, 
made  by  us,  are  of  course  influenced  by 
sound  precedent;  but  they  are  also  produced 
with  the  knowledge  that  individuality,  per- 
sonality and  comfort  are  not  attained  because 
of  precedent. 

Write  us  for  estimates  and  sketches. 


FRANCIS  H.BAC0N  CO. 

BOSTON   (f§)   NEW  YORK 

284  Dartmouth  St.    ^£S^  4  East  53rd  Street 


II 

Style  F,  to  recess 


SINCE  we  introduced  Snow- 
white  Steel  Medicine  Cabinets 
in  1910  their  beauty  and  utility 
have  made  them  Standard  for  all 
classes  of  modern  homes,  hotels 
and  apartments. 

Numerous  other  makes  have  since 
been  put  on  the  market — but  none 
so  beautifully  hand -finished; — 
none  so  good  at  our  price; — none 
better  at  any  price.  Free  booklet 
on  request. 


At  all  dealers;  or  write  us. 

HESS     WARMING     &.    VENTILATING    CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 
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The 

enhancing  beauty  of 

Outdoor  Lighting 

MOWADAYS  one  seeks  in  his  home 
■*■ '  to  express  one's  personality  and 
individuality  as  well  as  the  practical. 

And  immediately  one  is  impressed  with 
the  dignity  and  charm  of  Novelty  Lan- 
terns. Made  in  designs  to  harmonize 
with  present  day  architecture  and  in  such 
infinite  variety  there's  every  opportunity 
to  allow  the  imagination  free  rein. 

Durable,  too,  because  Novelty  Lanterns 
are  made  of  all  copper  and  the  work- 
manship is  that  of  real  craftsmen. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Folder.  Gives  helpful 
suggestions.  Sent  free.  Write  Dept.  C 
for  it  today. 

NOVELTY  LAMP  &  SHADE 
COMPANY 


There's    a 
of    char  mi 
like  this  in 
All   Copper 


wide   variety 
ng    brackets 

the  Novelty 

line. 


Outdoor 
Lighting 

LIGHT  IS  FRIENDLY 


Mexican  Colonial,  California's 
New  Architecture 


(Continued  from  page  30) 


The  fireplace  corner  of  the  living  room  in  the  residence  of  W.  H. 

Peters,  with  wood  beams  hand  adzed  and  stained  a  tveather  brown. 

The  draperies  are  wine  color  and  gold  and  the  fireplace  is  Italian 

in  form  but  Mexican  in  detail 


Floor  plan 
of  the  Peters 
house,  showing 
an  extremely 
interesting 
adjustment 
of  space 


Bax,  Berners  and  Bliss 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


descriptive  inspiration  of  his 
themes. 

In  his  songs,  "The  Women  of 
Yueh,"  consisting  of  a  group  of 
five  songs  for  medium  voice,  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  string  quar- 
tette, bass  triangle  and  side  drum ; 
"Madame  Noy,"  for  soprano,  flute, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  harp,  violin  and 
double  bass,  he  paints  the  East  in 
radiant  colors  in  his  harmonic  tone 
pictures.  Again,  in  his  nursery 
rhymes,  "Ragwort"  and  "Dande- 
lion," for  soprano,  clarinet  and 
viola  can  be  recognized  the  fresh 
coloring  and  gaiety  of  an  English 
country  landscape  in  Spring. 

But  Arthur  Bliss  is  best  known 
the  world  over  today  by  his  orches- 
tral opus,  which  with  one  bound 
placed  his  name  and  talents  as 
amongst  the  foremost  composers  of 
the  younger  school  in  England.  In 
his  "Color  Symphony"  he  has  es- 
tablished himself  beyond  challenge 
as  a  very  fine  composer  and  one  to 


whom  all  eyes  today  turn  for  the 
work  of  British  creative  composi- 
tion of  the  future. 

This  work,  a  tone  picture  in 
harmonic  weavings,  suggested  by 
its  analysis  of  various  blends  of 
colors  and  the  significance  of  their 
derivations,  magnetic  forces  and 
parallelisms  in  sound,  has  been  per- 
formed by  various  symphony  or- 
chestras throughout  America,  so 
that  Bliss  is  already  a  well-known 
quantity  in  musical  genius  all  over 
this  country — while  his  own  pres- 
ence in  concert  halls  has  further 
stimulated  the  acceptance  and  trib- 
ute to  his  art.  In  these  last  years 
he  has  made  his  home  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  is  to  be  hoped  hejt 
will  find  further  inspiration  for 
the  painter's  brush  he  uses  in  his 
blends  of  musical  coloring  and  by 
further  fine  contributions  of  com- 
position, add  to  the  creative  art  in 
music,  he  has  bequeathed  to  his 
native  land. 


Standard  size  pla 
illustration  in  fullcoloi 
with  detailed  descriptii 
for  specifying  the  til 
shown  in  this  Spanis, 
American  Dining  Roo. 
will  be  forwarded  f 
{cents  postage.  "Beaut 
ful  Tiles"  booklet  jri 


Period  Motifs 


This  period  treatment  is  based  upon  ac- 
curate historic  precedent  —  developed  by 
authorities  in  architectural  history — and 
produced  exclusively  by  the  Associated 
factories  listed  below.  Without  the  correct 


tiles  it  is  impossible  to  duplicate  this  effect. 

ASSOCIATION  TILES 
assu      you  of  proper   reproduction — with 
all    th'     fine  qualities  which  this  original 
design   possesses.     Size,  color,   glaze   and 


texture  have  been  painstakingly  selected 
to  insure  a  correct  and  artistic  result. 

This  association  will  cooperate  with  you  in 
securing  tilework  that  is  attractive,  durable 
and  in  other  ways  satisfactory. 


Associated  Tile  Manufacturers,  914  Seventh  Avenue,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


.•^Ihambra  Tite  Company 
American  Encaustic  Tiling  Co.,  Ltd. 
Beaver  Falls  Art  Tile  Company- 
Cambridge  Tile  Mfg.  Company 
Grueby  Faience  &  Tile  Company 
Matawan  Tile  Company 
Mosaic  Tile  Company 


Producers  of 

Beautiful  Tiles 


<B 


National  Tile  Company 

Old  Bridge  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Company 

Perth  Amboy  Tile  Works 

The  C.  Pardee  Worka 

United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Works 

Wheeling  Tile  Company 


O   R 


lighas  13  K% 
is  correspond- 
:ortable.  It  is 
ties  for  beauty. 

true  Portland 
possibilities  of 
t  of  a  complete 
I  that  its  use  is 


overcoated  with  stucco  ±±±^^  ,,*^ , 

about  2.%  more  than  one  of  ordinary  frame  con- 
struction— it  is  economical.  Such  a  house  actually 
grows  stronger  as  the  years  pass — it  is  permanent. 
Tests  conducted  by  the  Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 


home  builder, 
have  now  available  in  Atlas  Portland  Cement  the 
complete  architectural  medium — permanent,  adapt- 
able, beautiful  and  economical,  "the  Standard  by 
which  all  other  makes  are  measured." 


Between  the  Atlas  plants  and  the  user  there  is  but  one  distributor — the  building  material  dealer — -who  brings  Atlas  to  the  public  cheaper  than  by  any 
other  method.    Any  architect,  contractor  or  prospective  builder  is  invited  to  write  this  Company  regarding  the  possibilities  of  concrete,  made  -with  Atlas. 


cAtlas 
'Portland  Cement 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WW 

25  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO  BIRMINGHAM  INDEPENDENCE,  KANS. 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  ST.  LOUIS  DES  MOINES  DAYTON  OMAHA 

BUFFALO  KANSAS  CITY  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


oAtlas  White 
'Portland  Cement 
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of 


An  Old  Elizabethan  Room 


London 


Interiors 

Old 
English  Furniture 

Tapestries 


2  West  Fifty-Sixth  Street 
NEW   YORK 


LONDON:  27-29  Brook  St.,  W. 


ainted  leather  bed  shown  above,  antique  finish 

3  feet  '   inches  wide,  with  foot £18:  0:0 

without  foot £13:17:6 

4  feet  iridc,  with  foot £19:  0:0 

without  foot £14:12:6 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS  •  ANTIQUES 

WIDE  SELECTION  OF  GIFTS.     MANY  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  WEDDING  PRESENTS 

RShe  GENERAL  TRADING  CO.  (Mayfa^,  Ltd.  y^?$a^£^u  LONDON 


Piijie   U 


Drop  all  wane 
here— then 
FORGET  it! 


ARTS  &  DECOR  ti  WIS 


Danishes  Garbage 

Instantly — Permanently! 

WHISK  the  kitchen  garbage  into  a  paper,  drop  it 
into  the  handy  Kernerator  hopper  door,  right  there 
in  the  kitchen,  then  FORGET  it !  This  time-tried 
convenience  removes  the  most  distasteful,  wearisome 
task  of  housework— those  countless  trips  to  garbage  can 
and  rubbish  pile— and  best  of  all. 

There's  No  Expense— No  Fuel  Used! 

Ask  your  architect  or  contractor  about  the  Kernerator, 
as  it  must  be  built  in— can't  be  added  later.  He'll  tell 
you  how  it  disposes  of  all  garbage,  tin  cans,  sweepings, 
broken  glassware,  crockery,  excelsior,  papers,  wilted 
flowers— in  fact,  anything  you  don't  want.  Metallic  ob- 
jects (tin  cans  and  the  like)  are  flame-sterilized  for  re- 
moval with  the  ashes.    If  you  prefer,  write — 

KERNER    INCINERATOR    COMPANY 


Here  is  a  typical  Kerner- 
ator installation.  It  costs 
no  more  than  a  good 
radio  set  and  you  get  rid 
of  the  garbage  nuisance 


A    Decorating   Service  for    Ninety    Years 


WHEN  YOU 
PLAN  TO  BUILD 
OR  REFURNISH 
YOUR  HOME 

.  .  .  may  we  point  the  way  and 
help  you  accomplish  results  most 
correct  and  practical? 

For  ninety  years  this  decorating- 
furnishing  service  has  been  em- 
ployed for  fine  houses. 

It  provides  an  experienced  deco- 
rator sent  without  charge,  by 
appointment,  to  those  who  are 
building  or  remodeling. 

''The  Philosophy  of 
Home  Furnishing" 

is  a  brochure  of  information 
which  will  help  you  decide  to 
use  Mitchell  service.  Gratis  — 
to  you  who  contemplate  home 
furnishing. 


AN  Early  Colonial  Secretary 
of  perfect  copy,  of  combi- 
nation mahogany  in  rich 
antique  finish.  79  by  35 
inches.     Specially  priced 

118.00 

Prepaid  Easl  of  the  Mississippi 


Correspondence  Cordially  Invited 

The  Robert  Mitchell  Furniture  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

620  RACE  STREET  Department  B 


Painters,  Dancers,  Authors  in  Paris 


(Continued  ft 

have  been  few  and  far  between. 
But  each  time  she  appears  on  the 
stage  in  Paris  her  audience  can  be 
sine  of  a  musical,  artistic,  dra- 
matic treat,  tor, no  expense  is 
ever  spared  to  make  her  rare  ap- 
pearances eclatante.  Since  the  war 
she  has  reproduced  for  several 
performances  at  the  Opera  "The 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sabastian" 
which  D'Annunzio  wrote  in 
French  for  her  unique  talents,  and 
for  which  Debussy  composed  some 
of  his  best  music.  Following  these 
performances  and  after  a  long  in- 
terval she  produced  at  the  Opera 
Shakespeare's  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra" specially  .translated  by  An- 
dre Gide.  For  the  two  perform- 
ances of  that  play  she  sur- 
rounded herself  with  a  company  of 
the  most  talented  actors  in  Paris 
including  the  great  de  Max  who 
played  Antony.  And  Leon  Bakst 
in  his  usual  opulent  manner  did 
the  scenes  and  costumes.  Last  year 
for  a  few  brief  performances  at  the 
Opera  she  produced  a  highly  deco- 
rative "Pheadra"  which  the  Italian 
warrior-poet  has  written   for  her. 

Now  at  this  moment  she  has 
turned  her  attention  to  Dostoiev- 
sky and  is  producing  with  her  ac- 
customed splendor  an  adaptation 
of  "The  Idiot."  For  this  she  has 
had  Alexandre  Benois,  another 
eminent  Russian,  do  the  five 
scenes  and  the  costumes. 

It  is  not  too  easy  a  task  at  anv 
time  to  adapt  a  well-known  book 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  stage.  And 
in  the  case  of  this  tremendous  Rus- 
sian work  it  is  almost  impossible. 
But  in  the  present  instance  the 
whole  interest  lies  in  the  acting  of 
the  role  of  Nastasia  by  Ida  Ruben- 
stein.  She  may  not  have  the 
"Voix  d'or"  of  the  great  Sarah 
but  she  has  some  of  her  sense  of 
the  dramatic  and  a  very  excellent 
sense  of  line  in  gesture.  She  has 
much  grace  and  a  chaste  beauty 
that  has  conquered  her  audience 
and  if  they  leave  the  theatre  not 
knowing  just  what  the  play's  all 
about   at   least   thev   have   had    the 
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pleasure    oi     seeing    the    ml  n  ful 

Mage  ait   ol    Benois  and   the  gnK't-  g 

ful    beaut}    of  the   Russian   darker  " 

turned   tragedian. 

And  speaking  of  tragedj  there  is 
Maurice  Rostand's  latest:  "The 
Archangel"  just  produced  ;it  the 
Sarah  Bernhardt  Theatre.  In  gen- 
era! it  is  a  glorification  ot  the 
French  Aviation  Corps  during  the 
war  and  in  particular  a  lyric 
exaltation  of  the  Heroic  life  and 
death  of  the  young  Georges  Guy- 
nemer  the  French  ".Is  ties  As." 

Many  Americans  will  remember 
a  book  by  Henry  Bordeaux  ot  the 
French  Academy  which  was  trans- 
lated in  America  under  the  title 
of  "A  Knight  of  the  Air"  and 
which  was  the  pious  biography  of 
the  great  aviator.  Maurice  Ros- 
tand the  poet  and  son  of  the  great 
creator  of  "Cyrano"  has  taken  this 
book  and  with  a  wealth  of  imag- 
ery, a  rare  and  sustained  lyrical 
power  and  a  fervent  spirit  of  hero- 
worship,  has  made  of  it  a  \  en- 
noble and  appealing  play. 

Starting  quietly  in  a  little  vil- 
lage near  Biarritz  where  the  youth 
lives  with  his  parents  the  second 
act  carries  one  to  the  noise  and 
movement  of  the  aviation  field 
where  the  young  Captain  is  the 
hero  already  of  many  a  daring 
flight:  He  is  visited  there  by  the 
commanding  general  and  the  I 
townsfolk  who  wish  to  pay  him  £ 
homage  and  finally  ascends  into  the 
heavens  never  to  descend  again.  In 
the  last  act  we  take  part  in  the  re- 
ception of  the  dead  archangel  into 
the  national  temple  of  the  Pan- 
theon. A  very  thrilling  and  soul- 
moving  spectacle. 

The  whole  play  is  a  tremendous 
piece  of  vibrant  dramatic  lyricism 
perfectly  tuned  throughout.  Young 
Paul  Bernard  who  plays  the  lead- 
ing role  has  made  a  name  for  him- 
self by  his  exalted  portrayal  of 
the  undying  French  hero.  And 
Maurice  Rostand  has  again  showed 
the  French  public  that  he  merits 
attention  as  a  poet  in  his  own 
right. 


A  Promise  of  Our  Architectural  Future 
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of  figured  plaster  in  incidental 
wall  decorations. 

The  interior  decorator,  like  the 
architect,  must  call  into  collabora- 
tion a  host  of  industrial  designers 
and  craftsmen  to  make  the  things 
that  are  essential  to  the  whole 
scheme.  The  demand,  then,  upon 
the  designer  or  the  craftsman  is 
that  he  be  enough  an  individualist 
to  impart  to  the  thing  he  makes 
an  integral  quality  of  art,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  he  be  enough  a 
co-worker  to  design  and  fashion 
his  work  as  an  harmonious  part 
of    a    larger   whole. 

The  extent  to  which  industrial 
art  has  developed  in  this  country 
must  necessarily  form  the  subject 


of  separate  consideration,  yet  it  is 
germane  to  this  survey  of  the  re- 
cent architectural  exhibition  to 
say  that  present  esthetic  quality 
of  the  production  of  the  arts  al- 
lied to  architecture  leave  very  lit- 
tle ground  for  misgiving.  In  the 
matter  of  taste,  as  in  our  archi- 
tecture, we  are  not  only  going  in 
the  right  direction,  but  are  show- 
ing far  greater  progress  and 
consistency  in  our  industri^' 
arts  than  is  ordinarily  appre^*  Mj 
ciated.  They  are  worth  the  most 
intensive  observation  and  appre- 
ciation of  anyone  who  is  at  all 
seriously  concerned  with  the  na- 
ture and  trend  of  art  in  this 
country. 
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Chapman 
Decorative 
Company 


ROMANTIC  SCENES 

IN  EARLY 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 

A  new  series  of  wallpaper  de- 
signed by  us.  We  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  furnish  this  paper  to 
decorators  and  architects  in  sizes 
to  fit  their  requirements. 


New  Haven,  Conn.  View  Looking  Southwest,  across  the  Green,  Towards  Yale  Colleg 


Interior  Decorators 
Importers 

Factory:  909  Hamilton  Street 


1608    Walnut    Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Cabinet  Makers 
Designers 

Studio:  915  Button  wood 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


DIAMONDS 
PEARLS 

A3  li^J  Cf JJCAGO 
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AT  BOTH  2$rr\&LBTm2&n$ 

BPAULDmG  it  CO. 
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Masters  only 


^Permanent  ^Waving  demands 
cArtistry  and  Experience 


ITS  success  is  not  dependent 
upon  any  mechanical  devices, 
but  upon  the  artistry  and  experi- 
ence of  the  operator. 

It  is,  therefore,  sheer  folly  to  en- 
trust such  an  important  art  to  the 
inexperienced  hands  of  the  low- 
priced  establishment.  False  econ- 
omy in  permanent  waving  brings 
only  months  of  regret. 

At  this  salon  the  long  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Mario  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick is  at  your  command — they 


[Quality  1 
First 


alone  carry  on  evei  y  detail  of  the 
treatment — the  wealth  of  under- 
standing, experience  and  advice 
that  is  theirs  is  yours. 

Your  permanent  wave  per- 
formed by  them  is  a  perfect  dupli- 
cate of  naturally  wavy  hairand  will 
be  a  source  of  happiness  and  com- 
fort to  you  for  months  to  come. 

Your  inquiry  by  letter  or  your 
personal  visit  of  consultation  to 
the  salon  will  be  graciously  at- 
tended to. 


MARIO  and  FREDERICK,  Inc. 

17  EAST  48th  STREET         NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  VANDERBILT  6897-0094 
Open  Tuesday  and  Friday  Evenings  by  Appointment 


A  Child's  Garden  in  California 


I  Continued  from  page  40) 


cannot  be  broken  off  by  a  ball  and 
that  will  grow  luxuriantly,  so  that 
if  the  proud  young  gardener  wishes 
to  pick  an  occasional  bouquet,  the 
gap  will  soon  be  filled  again. 

Also  the  choice  of  the  colors  of 
the  flowers  should  be  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  there  should  be  a 
vast  range  of  color,  but  so  chosen 
and  placed  side  by  side,  that  the 
color  scheme  forms  a  gay  and 
bright,  but  at  the  same  time,  well 
blended  whole.  As  a  rule,  chil- 
dren delight  in  those  flowers  that 
grow   in   a   large  variety  of   color 


much  more  pleasing  effect  can  be 
gained  the  next  year,  by  ord*"ing 
from  a  reliable  firm  such  colors 
as  he  has  found  to  go  particularly 
well  together. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  a  rule,  that 
children  prefer  rather  low  growing 
flowers  to  larger  ones  and  there- 
fore Sweet  Williams,  Portulacca, 
Sweet  Allyssum,  Forget-me-nots 
and  Pansies  are  always  among  the 
favorites.  No  doubt  the  spring 
flowering  plants  and  bulbs  play  a 
very  important  part  in  the  child's 
garden.     There    should    be    snow- 
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The  plan  of  the  child's  garden  for  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  at  Lentwood, 
Redwood  City,  Cal. 


and  often  by  choosing  many  varie- 
ties of  the  same  plant  and  skillfully 
mixing  the  colors,  the  most  de- 
lightful patches  of  flowers  can  be 
grown,  which  will  give  no  end  of 
happiness  to  the  children,  and  none 
the  less  delight  to  the  grownups. 
There  is  for  example,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  which  all  children 
love  and  which  is  so  simple  and 
entirely  satisfactory  a  plant  to 
grow,  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  better  one.  If  sown  in  the 
mixture  of  all  colors,  as  generally 
sold  in  packages,  one  marvels  at 
the  endless  variety  of  design  and 
color  combinations  in  the  individ- 
ual flowers,  but  at  the  same  time, 
the  colors  are  so  far  apart  that  no 
total  color  effect  is  produced  by 
the  patch.  Now,  by  selecting  the 
colors  one  likes  best  and  carefully 
combining    them    with    others,    a 


drops  and  Crocusses  and  Scillas 
and  Primroses,  Forget-me-nots  and 
Daisies  and  whenever  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  chosen,  whether  in 
plants  or  in  detail  of  color,  it  will 
be  well  worth  while  to  consult  the 
children,  who  are  to  occupy  the 
garden,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  added  charm  in  its  appearance 
and  the  additional  care  and  atten- 
tion which  the  children  will  give 
to  the  garden,  through  feeling  that 
it  is  partly  their  own  work,  and  its 
upkeep  their  own  responsibility. 
For  when  a  child  once  knows  the 
happiness  of  being  a  true  gardener, 
he  will  never  be  interested  in  de- 
stroying growing  things  and  this 
happiness  will  last,  not  only  in  his 
childhood  but  will  grow  of  more 
and  more  value  throughout  his 
life,  and  may  hold  his  mind  to 
country  ways  of  living. 


JUNE,  1925 
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Bedroom  -  Dining  Room 
Living  Room  Furniture 
Antiques- -Objets  cTArt 

)'our  Special  Design  Furniture  To  Order 


Entree  to  our  showrooms  through 
your  dealer  or  decorator 


The  Albano  [ompanyinc 

SHOWROOMS 

119  WEST  40TH   STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Factory:  306-308-310  East  47th  Street 


Reproduction  of  Late   17th  Century 
Hand  Carved  Italian  Chair 
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THE 
FOURTH  EXPOSITION 

OF 

Women's  Arts  &  Industries 

THIS  IS  THE  PERFECT 
MEDIUM  FOR  THOSE 
WOMEN  ENGAGED  IN 
ARTISTIC  ENTERPRISE 
TO  PRESENT  THEIR 
ACHIEVEMENTS  TO  THOU- 
SANDS  OF  VISITORS 
THROUGH  THE  WEEK. 

SEPTEMBER  21st-26th  1925 

HOTEL  COMMODORF 
NEW  YORK 


; 


RESERVE  YOUR 


BOOTH  SPACE 


NOW! 


Complete 
Course 

Covering 

Interior 

Decoration 

in  All  Its 
Phases 


In 
One  Big  Volume 


The 

%r!0N 


management  of 
commercial  exposition  corp.,  411  fifth  avenue 


-^u 


Tffi  PRACTICAL 
1    BOOK or 

iNTEfflON 


Used  and  recommended 
ARTS  &  DECORATION 

their   special    course. 

283    ILLUSTRATIONS,    7    PLATES    IN    COLOR,    451    PAGES,    OCTAVO 

There    are    twelve    chapt 


PRICE  $8  50 


arrangement,  textiles,  lightin; 
The  book  is  arranged  in  syste: 
in  giving  expert  advice  on  eve 


i    color,    walls,    floors, 
,    mantels,    pictures,    dei 
natic  and  logical  order, 
ry  phase  of  the  subject 


in.lo 


it  equally  valuable  to  the  amateur  for  study  or 
It  is  divided  into  three  sections:  1.  A  resume 
in  England,  Italy,  Spain  and  France;  2.  The  - 
its  details;  3.  The  assembling  of  various  style 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO., 


furniture  and 
iration  accessories,  etc. 
No  space  or  time  is  lost 
nd  i-i  a  way  that  makes 


lo  the  professional  for  reference. 
>f  the  development  of  decoration 
hy  and  how  of  furnishing  in  all 
in  a  right  manner. 


ARTS  &  DECOR  tTION 


A  Travel  Bureau  That  Serves  You 
In  a  Personal  and  Confidential  Manner 

IF  you  are  planning  to  go  abroad  and  are  leaving  from  either  the  Eastern 
or  Western  seaboard  of  the  United  States  or  from  a  Canadian  port,  let  us 
relieve  you  of  the  thousand  and  one  vexatious  and  time-consuming  details  in 
connection  with  your  trip. 

Or  if  you  plan  to  go  to  Glacier  National  Park — Yellowstone  Park  or  to  the 
Canadian  Rockies  or  anywhere  else  on  the  American  Continent,  we  will  place 
at  your  free  disposal  the  specialized  knowledge  and  influence  which  are  the 
result  of  thirty  years'  experience. 

In  placing  your  travel  problems  up  to  us,  you  can  do  so  with  the  utmost 
confidence  that  your  communication  is  treated  confidentially.  Your  name  will 
not  be  given  to  the  steamship  or  railroad  companies,  nor  will  you  be  visited 
by  their  representatives  or  importuned  to  buy  anything.  Our  only  object  is 
to  help  you  in  a  personal  and  practical  way,  and  you  incur  no  obligation  what- 
ever by  asking  us  for  this  assistance. 

Here  Are  Some  of  the  Details  We  Attend  To: 

— We  secure  the  best  possible  accommodations  at  the  steamship  companies'  low- 
est rates — you  pay  us  nothing  for  this  booking  service; 

— We  make  reservations  for  dining-room  tables,  deck  chairs  and  rugs; 

— We  see  clients  off  to  make  certain  everything  is  as  it  should  be ; 

— Our  clients  are  met  by  our  representatives  at  Cherbourg,  Paris  and  London, 
and  given  every  possible  assistance; 

— We  meet  clients  returning  from  abroad  and  assist  in  expediting  the  handling 
of  their  baggage ; 

— Our  Paris  office  is  available  for  our  clients  to  use  as  their  mailing  address,  and 
is  at  their  disposal  to  render  them  helpful  service  in  the  making  of  steamer, 
hotel  and  aeroplane  reservations,  furnishing  first-class  automobiles,  arranging 
tours  or  just  interesting  short  sight-seeing  trips,  and  that  we  also  have  in  our 
Paris  personnel  expert  couriers  and  interpreters; 

— We  are  represented  in  London  by  the  Dorland  Agency,  Ltd.,  Dorland  House, 
Regent  Street,  where  the  same  standard  of  service  is  rendered  our  clients ; 

— We  furnish  information  and  every  possible  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
procuring  of  passports  without  any  charge  whatever; 

— We  obtain  passport  vises  without  any  charge  beyond  the  actual  fees  of  the 
respective  consulates ; 

— In  addition  we  render  any  and  every  incidental  service  we  can  for  the  con 
venience  and  comfort  of  our  clients. 

—All  of  this  service  is  absolutely  FREE  OF  ANY  CHARGE  with  the  excep- 
tion of  assignment  of  couriers  and  interpreters,  which  is  made  at  a  very 
nominal  cost. 

INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE  FOR  EVERY  READER 

The  Arts  e?  Decoration  Travel  Bureau 


LONDON 

Dorland's      AgencN 
Recent  Street 


FREDERICK  LACK,   Executive  Director 
Rooms  202-3-4,  1270  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PARIS 
11  Rue  Boudreau 
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A  Modern  Fashionable  Taffeta 
Dressing  Table 


'  C  onhnued 


A    taffeta   model   of 


%lh 


■   simple  design    trimmed    with    niching,   espe- 
suited  to  a  city  apartment 


-Queen-Mother."  Undoubtedly  in 
that  instance  the  toilet  service  did 
not  include  the  table.  But  Chip- 
pendale designed  both  mirror  and 
table.  The  mirror  frame  is  elab- 
orately carved  and  on  its  upper- 
most tip  sits  a  squirrel  cracking  a 
nut,  with  his  bushy  tail  curled 
handsomely  over  his  head.  The 
dressing-table  is  painted  in  Adam- 
green  with  the  baseband  moldings 
in  ancient  worn  gold  which,  soft- 
ened by  age,  is  now  nearly  bronze 
in  tone.  Garlands  of  flowers  ex- 
quisitely drawn  and  in  natural 
-colors  adorn  its  sides.  Each  day, 
as  I  sit  before  it,  I  discover  a  new 
blossom ;  tiny  moss-roses,  fuchsias, 
forget-me-nots,  thistles,  hare-bells, 
and  many  others  suspended  by 
their  little  ribbon  garlands.  The 
top  is  an  elaborate,  fan-shaped 
architectural  decoration  painted  in 
natural  grays  and  buffs  interspersed 
"with   more    flowers. 

The  candle-holders  on  this  table 
are  of  rose  Venetian  glass  of  rare 
workmanship.  Sometimes  I  alter- 
nate with  candelabra  of  bronze 
eagles  with  outstretched  wings 
done  on  gold  plinths  and  holding 
in  their  beaks  sprays  of  gold  from 
which  spring  glass  lustres.  On 
the  wall  on  either  side  of  the  mir- 
ror you  may  see  two  Gainsborough 
portraits  which  live  so  happily 
with  the  English  pieces  around 
them. 

The  Georgian  toilette  of  digni- 
•led  mahogany  is  suited  to  the 
dressing-room  of  a  suite  with  vel- 
vet carpet,  draped  four-poster  bed 
and  other  symbols  of  sedateness. 
The  table  itself  is  a  "sofa-table." 
English  women  seem  to  prefer  this 
design  for  their  dressing  tables. 
You  see  them  so  frequently  in  the 
"bedrooms  of  noble  English  houses 


placed  across  the  window  in  a  bay 
of  Elizabethan  leaded  glass.  And 
English  women  are  practical;  not 
Only  is  daylight  their  only  effective 
light,  but  the  tables  themselves 
with  ample  height,  wide,  shallow- 
drawers  and  convenient  end  leaves 
are  ideally  built  for  the  purpose. 

The  surface  of  my  table  glows 
with  the  rich,  ruddy,  warm  tones 
of  San  Domingo  mahogany  which 
contrasts  charmingly  with  the  in- 
lay of  satinwood.  The  lion-paw 
feet  are  of  brass.  On  the  table  is 
a  standing  dressing-glass,  also  of 
mahogany,  with  three  convenient 
drawers  for  small  treasures  and 
with  a  tilted  mirror.  This  small 
glass,  as  well  as  the  table  on  which 
it  stands,  are  Sheraton  models  and 
were  probably  made  about  1790. 
When  the  brocade  curtains  are 
drawn  after  dinner,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  you  will  light  the 
candlesticks  with  lustres,  so  har- 
monious with  the  toilet  fittings  of 
tortoise  shell.  And  in  the  morn- 
ing when  you  ring  for  your  maid 
and  tea,  have  her  pull  back  the 
curtains  and  you  should  see 
through  the  window  the  fair  land- 
scape  of   an    English   meadow. 

A  dressing  table  that  is  thor- 
oughly American  and  both  prac- 
tical and  frivolous  is  the  latest  tri- 
umph of  a  woman  decorator. 
Can  anyone  equal  the  American 
women  decorators  in  making  us 
comfortable?  TWi  table  is  of 
painted  wood  in  pastel  blue-green, 
that  lovely  shade  which  is  just  like 
sea  water.  It  is  draped  with  shin- 
ing taffeta  of  the  same  tone  and 
the  canopy  is  trimmed  with  a  tiny 
frilled  ruffle  picoted  with  blue. 
The  drapery  runs  up  about  seven 
feet  against  the  wall,  then  is 
(Continued  on  page  Soj 
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4th  oAnnual 
Cruise  de  Luxe 


(Limited  to  400  Guests— Less  than  Half  Capacity) 
By  Magnificent    New  20,000-ton  Oil-Burning 

Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 


Spec, 
Crui 


Charted)    Sa 
the  "Scythi; 


ng   Jan.   26,    1920,   67'  Days 
to  the   Mediterranean  lias  I 


Egypt  —  Palestine 

Madeira,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Constantinople, 
Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  Riviera,  Monte  Carlo,  France,  England 

The  "Scytliia"  is  a  rentable  Boating  palace,  with  spacious  decks,  lounges, 
veranda  cafes,  two  elevators,  gymnasium,  commodious  staterooms  with  run- 
niiiK  water  and  large  wardrobes;  bedrooms  and  suites  with  private  baths. 
The  famous  Cunard  cuisine  and  service.  (Only  one  sitting  for  meals.) 
Stop-over  privilege  in  Europe  without  extra  cost,  returning  via  S.  S. 


Aquitania."  "Mauretani 


Berengaria.'orany  Cunard  Line  Steamer. 

and    full    information    on    request. 


Also    EUROPEAN    TOURS — Frequent    Departures 

FRANK    TOURIST    CO. 

542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Bank  of  America.  Los  Angeles  582  Market  St..  San  Francis. 

219    So.     lfitn    St..    Philadelphia 


Belgenland 

WORLD 
CRUISE 

JjnrgeSl  and  finest  liner 
ever  to  circle  the  globe 


Sailing  westward  in  November  on  her  second 
cruise  around  the  world,  this  superb  liner  will 
visit  14  countries,  each  at  the  season  best  suited 

travel  there. 
Journeys  ashore  under  the  skilled  guidance  oi 
the  American  Express  reveal   the   little-known 
charms  of  every  country  visited. 

13Z   Days— 60    Cities— 14  Countries 

The  Belgenland  is  an  ideal  home  for  persons  of 
cultivated  tastes.  She  is  a  ship  of  sparkling 
personality— Continental  in  cuisine  and  service 
and  in  that  indefinable  thing  called  atmosphere. 
From  New  York  November  25*  19*5; 
Los  Angeles,  Dec.  11,  San  Francisco,  Dec.  14 

Returning  to  New  York  April  6,  1926. 
Write  for  profusely  illustrated  booklet.  Address  Red 
Star   Line,   No.    1    Broadway,   American   Express 
Company,  65    Broadway,    New    Yorlt,    or    oiher 
offices  or  agencies  of  either  company. 


Red  Star  Line 

INTIRNATIONAI       MERCANTILE       MARINE       COMPANY 
In  Cooperation  -with 

American   Express    Company 


IRIS  S.  DECOR  ITION 


A  Suggestion  for  Your  Vacation 

IF  you  intend  to  take  an  extended  vacation  this 
summer  you  will  doubtless  see  to  it  that  your 
business  is  managed  by  competent  persons  in 
your  absence.  Is  there  any  one  to  whom  you  can 
entrust  the  care  of  your  personal  investments? 

Place  your  securities  in  our  charge  in  a  safekeep- 
ing account,  and  you  will  feel  secure  that  your 
income  will  be  collected  when  due,  bonds  pre- 
sented for  payment  at  maturity  or  when  called, 
and  your  interests  protected  by  our  facilities  for 
information  and  our  long  experience  with  such 
accounts.  The  moderate  charge  for  this  service 
will  insure  you  against  worry  on  your  vacation. 

Full  information  in  regard  to  this  service  may  be 
obtained  at  our  Main  Office,  No.  52  Wall  Street, 
or  at  our  Madison  Avenue  Branch  at  the  corner 
of  63d  Street.  The  Madison  Avenue  Office  is  con- 
veniently located  in  the  best  residential  section  of 
the  city,  and  should  appeal  especially  to  women 
customers.  It  is  designed  with  a  view  to  architec- 
tural beauty  as  well  as  business  convenience  and 
we  believe  that  its  appearance  typifies  the  high 
quality  of  the  service  we  offer. 


Bank  of  £feu>  fork  $c  ©rust  <&o. 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

over  $16,000,000 

Main  Office  Foreign  Department 

52  Wall  Street  48  Wall  Street 

Madison  Avenue  Office 

at  63rd  Street 
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Ljenilemeris  Jailors 

FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


Our  Representative  visits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West  —  dates  sent  on  application 
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A  Modern  Fashionable  Taffeta 
Dressing  Table 
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caught  under  a  cornice  of  gold 
shaped  like  a  crown.  Below,  the 
looking-glass,  with  carved  frame, 
is  a  reproduction  of  a  Venetian 
one.  When  you  pull  the  little 
glass  knobs  they  reveal  the  secret — 
J  the  whole  front  opens  out  and 
under  the  flounces  are  neat  com- 
partments where  all  the  toilet  arti- 
cles may  be  kept  discreetly  from 
view.  The  candlesticks  on  this 
modern  table  are  of  Viennese  glass 
shot  with  gold  and  tipped  with 
rose  silk  shades. 

I   was   fortunate  enough    to  ac- 
quire the  now*  famous  table  when 


lish  Queen  Anne  design  arfd"  is 
typical  of  the  best  of  her  period. 
On  the  upper  surface  appears  a 
Knight  on  horseback  and  two  tl\ 
ing  birds  in  the  inlay.  When  I 
pull  out  the  drawers  lined  with 
brocade,  which  was  once  gay  with 
flowers  but  is  now  sad  and  laded, 
1  try  to  imagine  what  La  Duse 
kept  in  them.  She  used  no  make- 
up, so  it  could  not  have  been  rouge 
and  powder.  Probably  she  had 
only  the  most  Spartan  of  toilette 
necessities,  but  I  like  to  think  that 
beside  the  few  ribands  and  laces 
lay  the  black   mantilla  which   she 
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A  Georgian  toilette  of  mahogany  most  dignified  in  design  and  finish. 
The  inlay  is  of  satinwood  and  the  lion-paw  feet  are  of  brass.    The 
small  glass  and  the  little  table  on  which  it  stands  are  Sheraton  models 
of  about  1790 


I  first  started  my  collection  of  fur- 
niture. Whose  delicate,  signifi- 
cant hands  do  you  think  have 
touched  its  worn  surface  ?  Whose 
smouldering  eyes  have  been  re- 
flected in  the  mirror  over  it? 
None  other  than  Eleanora  Duse's! 
It  was  sent  to  America  with  other 
pieces  which  belonged  to  the  great 
artist  at  a  time  when  material 
things  of  the  world  seemed  of  no 
importance  to  her.  This  was  after 
the  tragedy  ('revealed  in  II  Fuoco) 
had  whitened  her  hair  and  bowed 
her  shoulders. 

The  table  is  of  Italian  walnut, 
rather  primitive  in  workmanship, 
but  ingeniously  decorated  with  in- 
laid sprays  in  ivory.     It  is  of  Eng- 


always  wore  over  her  hair,  and 
perhaps  in  the  corner  a  worn  ros- 
ary. A  sliding  shelf  may  be  drawn 
out  from  under  the  top,  where  you 
see  the  tiny  knob,  and  this  is  really 
the  most  intimate  thing  about  the 
table  for  it  was  designed  for  con- 
venience in  writing  a  hasty  note 
while  Madame's  maid  was  busy 
with  her  toilette.  What  a  ro- 
mantic Italian  device — to  make 
easy  the  desire  to  meet  under  the 
shadowy  ilexes  in  the  dusk  of  a 
summer  evening.  Touch  it  with 
reverence— this  worn  table — it  has 
been  a  silent  witness  of  intimate 
hours  in  the  life  of  one  of  the 
greatest — that  "sad-eyed  womat' 
who  gave  her  all  to  Art." 
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Blooms  of  Spring 

(Continued  from  pag 


by  the  Theatre  Guild,  the  latter 
bj  the  Provincetowners.  Both 
provide  excellently  amusing  eve- 
nings, as  everyone  knows  without 
having  to  be  told  so  by  me.  Of 
the  two  productions,  that  of  the 
Provincetowners  is  the  better. 
The  sauce  and  sparkle  of  the  Res- 
toration comedy  have  been  nicely 
caught  and  released.  The  Guild's 
presentation  of  the  Shaw  classic, 
while  frequently  rich  in  beautiful 
coloring  and  grouping,  and  while 
doubtless  fifty  times  as  expensive 
as  the  Provincetowners'  exhibit, 
misses  fire  at  numerous  points.  The 
directing  hand  has  fallen  heavily 
upon  much  of  the  manuscript's 
delightful  lightness,  and  certain  of 
the  actors  leave  a  deal  to  be  de- 
sired. Lionel  Atwill's  Caesar  is 
somewhat  too  elocutionary  to  draw 
the  full  juices  out  of  the  Shaw- 
humor  brewery.  One  has  the  feel- 
ing that  the  character  has  been 
booked  for  the  evening's  appear- 
ance by  the  Pond  Lecture  Bureau. 
There  are  moments  when  Atwill 
is  pleasing — certain  of  his  passages 
with  Cleopatra  are  very  well  man- 
aged— but  the  impression  one  car- 
ries away  from  his  performance 
has  a  Robert  B.  Mantell  smack. 
Little  Helen  Hayes  meets  the 
Cleopatra  role  at  intervals,  but 
more  often  misses  it.  This  is  due 
to  the  circumstance  that,  while 
one's  ear  is  often  persuaded  by  her, 
one's  eye  just  as  often  registers  a 
calm  objection.  Miss  Hayes  is 
naturally  and  physically  out  of  the 
picture  as  Cleopatra.  She  sug- 
gests the  cutie  that  was  the  Ser- 
pent of  the  Nile  in  the  Shaw  ap- 
praisal only  in  an  obvious  external 
manner.  But  the  Cleopatra  of 
Shaw — and  of  history  no  less — - 
was  considerably  different  from 
Miss  Hayes'  cutie  internally.  La 
Hayes  is  one  of  the  most  skilful 
young  actresses  that  we  have,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  she  is  not 
suited  to  the  role.  And  the  fre- 
quently voiced  contention  that  a 
competent  actress  should  be  able 
to  adapt  herself  to  a  role,  however 
widely  she  physically  and  tempera- 
mentally departs  from  the  picture 
of  it,  is  much  like  contending  that 
Sarah  Bernhardt  would  have  been 
great  as  Little  Eva. 


"Wild  Birds,"  by  Dan  Toth- 
eroh,  has  won  the  admiration  of 
many  theatregoers  because  of  its 
author's  high  aim.  A  high  aim, 
however,  is  unfortunately  not  al- 
ways the  partner  of  a  high  achieve- 
ment, and  Mr.  Totheroh's  play  re- 
mains for  the  larger  part  an  un- 
realized aspiration.  Its  plan  is  not 
™^;  without  some  imaginative  beauty, 
but  its  final  print  is  muddled  and 
often  amateurish. 

I  was  one  of  the  trio  who  voted 
this  opus  the  most  promising  of  a 
lot  submitted  in  a  prize  contest  a 
couple  of  years  ago  out  in  Cali- 
fornia.    That  it  was  far  and  away 


the  best  of  the  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted to  the  august  gaze  of  the 
reverend  judges,  there  was  no 
doubt.  But,  as  in  all  such  prize 
contests,  the  award  is  ever  merelj 
a  relative  one.  "Wild  Birds"  ac- 
tually deserves  no  prize  as  a 
drama.  All  it  deserves  is  a  prize 
for  being  a  dramatic  chateau  en 
Espagne.  And  such  a  prize  is 
surelv  not  based  upon  any  sound 
ami  intelligent  critical  considera- 
tion. A  tine  play  must,  after  all, 
be  a  fine  play  and  not  merely  what 
might  be  a  tine  play. 

The  Totheroh  drama  is  a  re- 
telling of  the  Daphnis  and  Chloe 
fable,  interlarded  with  consider- 
able pseudo-Ibsen  hocus-pocus.  Its 
performance  down  in  Cherry  Lane 
does  not  assist  in  clarifying  its  in- 
tent. 

"The  Poor  Nut,"  by  J.  C.  and 
Elliott  Nugent,  authors  of  the 
corned}  called  "Kempy,"  is  highly 
amusing  stuff  for  all  the  familiar- 
ity of  its  materials.  At  bottom, 
the  exhibit  is  the  usual  college  play 
which  centres  upon  the  outcome  of 
an  athletic  contest,  in  this  instance 
a  relaj  race.  Furthermore,  among 
the  stencils  that  here  once  again 
greet  the  vision  are  the  flirtatious 
college  widow,  the  long-haired 
grind,  the  handsome,  athletic  lady- 
killer,  the  gauche  freshman,  tin- 
comic  Irish  trainer,  the  kindly, 
gray-haired  old  professor  and  the 
quiet,  understanding  flapper  who 
gets  the  hero  in  the  grand  finale. 
But  the  MM.  Nugent,  with  the 
younger  Nugent  doubtless  deserv- 
ing the  major  portion  of  the  credit, 
have  brought  to  these  stencils  so 
considerable  an  amount  of  true  and 
humorous  observation  that  their 
play  comes  as  a  relief  from  the 
chronic  Broadway  welter  of  stale 
triangle  mush,  detective  whang- 
doodle  and  piffles  wherein  Ulula, 
the  little  maiden  of  the  South  Sea 
Isles,  works  her  sweet  and  inno- 
cent will  upon  the  erstwhile 
drunkard  and  good-for-nothing, 
Jack  Terhune,  and  saves  him  from 
going  to  the  dogs. 

"The  Poor  Nut"  descends  at 
times  to  cheap  vaudevillism,  but 
the  general  cast  of  its  humor  is  on 
an  agreeable  level  and  succeeds  in 
loosening  face  muscles  that  have 
been  pretty  well  frozen  these  sev- 
eral months  gone  by  the  strained 
and  artificial  hokum  jocosity  of  a 
score  of  Rialto  gimcracks.  The 
younger  Nugent  gives  a  good  per- 
formance of  the  central  role,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  lends  him 
very  fair  support.  The  play  is 
miles  below  the  standard  of 
George  Ade's  "College  Widow," 
but  it  is  still  superior  to  many  of 
the  plays  of  college  life  that  suc- 
ceeded that  distinguished  contri- 
bution to  the  American  drama. 


I  have  mentioned  the  South  Sea 
''Continued  on  page  83) 


When  I  went  abroad  last  summer' 


SO  begins  a  letter  from  a 
business  man. 

"I  carried  an  ETC  Letter 
of  Credit,"  he  continues 
"After  several  months  in 
Europe,  in  which  I  covered 
nearly  every  country  of  the 
continent,  had  to  switch  itin- 
eraries at  the  last  moment, 
had  to  insure  hotel  accom- 
modations in  advance,  and 
had  to  obtain  cash  in  out  of 
the  way  places,    I   came  to 


a  full  realization  of  the 
value  and  convenience  of  the 
ETC  Letter  of  Credit  to  a 
traveler." 

The  ETC  Letterof  Credit 
is  more  than  a  safe  and  con- 
venient  way  of  carrying 
funds.  It  helps  make  travel 
easier  and  more  enjoyable. 

If  you  live  outside  New 
York,  your  own  bank  can 
issue  an  ETC  Letter  of 
Credit. 


t»e  Equitable 
trust  company 

OF  NEW  YORK 

247  Broadway  37  WALL  STREET         Madison  Ave.,  at  4Stk  St. 

LONDON  PARIS  MEXICO  CITY 


Announcing-  the  Opening 

of  its 

Fourth  Branch  Office 


Grand  Central 
Palace  Building 


This  Company  announces  the  opening  of  a  completely 
equipped  office  in  the  above  building  at  the  southwest 
corner  of   Lexington   Avenue  and   47th    St. 

United  States 
Mortgage  &  Trust  Company 

Four    Other    Conveniently    Located    Offices 


Fifty-five  Cedar  Street 

M.i.li  on  Ave.  at  74th  St. 


Broadway  at  73rd  St. 
125th  St.  at  8th  Ave. 


NEW   YORK 
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Some  Significant  American  Pottery 

( Continued  from  />,.'■ 


of  it  is  not  easily  described. 

I  lustration  gives  the  form; 
only.  which  are  after  all  hut  a 
part  of  the  composition,  and  in 
the  fact  all  lines  are  made  soft 
and  unaggressive.  There  are 
other  tiles  put  out — small  ones 
suitable  for  tea-tiles,  and  bearing 
various  designs  of  ships  or  flora 
or     what     not.      The     blue-greys 


blues,  greens  and  yellows.  Other 
designs,  however,  again  present  us 
with  thoughts  of  the  shipping  or 
suggestions  of  landscape  at  the 
water's  edge.  Upon  a  Fat  low 
pitcher  also  appears  a  ship 
memory,  the  pitcher  itself  recall- 
ing the  Colonial  ware  of  the  old 
corner  cabinet  yellows  and  blues 
and  browns  upon  a  sofl  grev. 


Small    Mnrblehead    pitchers    designed    after 


and  the  soft  French  grey  glazes 
are  predominant  in  this  ware  and 
are  always  pleasing  and  harmoni- 
ous. They  are  all  only  to  he 
found  in  the  handicraft  shops  and 
salesrooms  of  the  better  sort  and 
do  not  enter  at  all  into  competition 
with  the  usual  pottery  output.  A 
hit  or  "caviare"  in  pottery. 

The  tiles,  for  example,  add  a 
happy  note  of  color  to  a  tea  table 
which  we  do  not  ordinarily  find 
in  a  tile.  Mostly  they  are  indi- 
vidual, varying  one  from  another 
even  when  following  the  same 
general  design,  as  the  work  of  an 
artist  in  his  studio  will  do.  De- 
signs are  of  old-fashioned  garden- 
flowers  in  rose  and-mauves — some- 
times set  in  a  bowl  of  blue,  it  may 
be;    or    sprigs    of    delphinium    in 


The  little  workship  is  near  the 
sea — in  the  old  historic  town  of 
Marhlehead.  It  was  first  insti- 
tuted as  a  means  of  occupational 
therap)  long  ago  in  the  days 
when  this  was  a  new  idea,  but  the 
talents  of  the  designer  soon  caused 
the  pottery  itself  to  be  set  up.  It 
is  kept  designedly  small,  the  am- 
bitions of  the  owner  and  manager 
not  going  out  into  a  large  plant 
but  keeping  more  the  form  of  an 
artist's  studio.  Thus  the  indi- 
vidual pieces  can  be  brought  out 
and  under  conditions  which  make 
them  technically  excellent.  It  is 
as  a  private  studio  that  the  spe- 
cial pieces  are  brought  out  which 
are  experimental,  as  all  such  must 
ever  be,  and  individually  carried 
through. 


OWN    YOUR    APARTMENT     SANK   HALF   RENT 


Blooms  of  Spring 

{Continued  from  page  8l) 


Island  play.  In  "Aloma  of  the 
South  Seas,"  by  the  Messrs. 
Hymer  and  Clemens,  we  engage 
still  another  of  these  dramatic 
curiosities.  You  know  their  na- 
ture. They  show  us  the  ingenue 
in  the  Florence  Mills  getup,  the 
young  Caucasian  whom  excessive 
dissipation  has  started  on  the  road 
to  the  grave,  the  girl  from  back 
home  who  turned  down  the  young 
hero  and  married  another,  the 
native  who  is  jealous  of  the  hero, 
the  terrific  thunderstorm,  the 
hoochie-coochie  dance  to  lend 
flavor  and  atmosphere  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, etc.,  etc.  The  present 
play  "sticks  closely  to  the  accepted 
ritual.  So  does  the  acting.  George 
Gaul  plays  the  sinister  native  like 
a  wooden  Indian  come  partly  to 
life.  The  hero  is  Frank  Thomas, 
who  wears  the  usual  white  duck 
trousers  and  the  white  shirt  open 
at  the  throat.  The  South  Seas 
maiden  is  Vivienne  Osborne.  She 
plays  the  role  as  such  roles  are  gen- 
erally played,  which  is  to  say  with 
the  accent  of  Lenore  Ulric.  the  de- 


portment of  Gilda  Gray  and  the 
make-up  of  Ann  Pennington. 

Other  exhibitions  which  have 
been  honored  with  my  presence 
since  last  I  lectured  in  this  place 
are  an  excellent  revival  of  "The 
Mikado"  by  the  Messrs.  Shubert, 
whose  name  seems  to  be  attached 
to  most  of  the  worth-while  musi- 
cal productions  these  days;  a  some- 
what less  engaging  revival  of 
"Princess  Ida,"  which  is  yet  thor- 
oughly worth  your  ear;  and  a 
brace  of  dramas:  "Ruint,"  by 
Hatcher  Hughes,  and  "Th:1 
Dunce  Boy,"  by  Lulu  Vollmer. 
The  Hughe-  play  is  a  comedy  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  Great  Smoky 
mountains  that  doesn't  pop. 
There  is  a  measure  of  entertain- 
ing writing  in  it,  but  it  eludes,  in 
the  main,  its  author's  talents.  The 
Vollmer  play  is  poor  stuff.  Its 
author's  ambition  has  in  this  in- 
stance been  too  much  for  her 
capabilities.  She  goes  down  for 
the  third  time  before  the  first  of 
her  three  acts  is  over. 


Enthusiastically    Recommended 
by  150  Tenant-Owners 

BEFORE  Hudson  .View  Gardens  were 
completed  we  depended  upon  sales- 
manship to  induce  you  to  buy  an  apart- 
ment. But  now  we  simply  refer  you  to 
over  150  families  already  living  here. 
These  residents  have  learned  to  love  the 
River,  Tudor  architecture  and  perfect 
landscaping.  They  appreciate  the  efficiency 
of  housekeeping  machinery,  the  conven- 
ience of  community  features,  and  the  econ- 
omy of  100%  co-operative  ownership 
which  saves  half  rent.  Among  our  tenant- 
owners  are 

Prof.  Samuel  N.  Baker,  Faculty  Horace  Mann 

School. 
Dr.  Erwin   Hanke,  Dentist. 
Harry  Alvin  Kidder,  Supt.  of  Motive  Power 

Interborough   Rapid   Transit   Co. 
John  M.  Massey,  Insurance 
Dr.  James  T.  Padgett,  Surgeon. 
Paris  C.  Pettit,  Smith  Pharmacal  Co. 

(Additional  names  appear  in  other  adver- 
tisements.) Come,  see  these  3-4-5-6  room 
apartments,  and  ask  the  man  who  owns 
one. 


Hudson  View 
Gardens 

183rd  Street  and  Pinehurst  Avenue 

2   Blocks  West  of  Broadway— Phone  Billings  6200 
Take  Hudson   View  Gardens  bus  from   181st  St.  Subway  Station 

WOOD,  DOLSON  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Agents  Broadway,  72nd-73rd  Streets 

Conceived  and  Constructed  by  Dr.  Charles  V.  Paterno 
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KNOX 

NEW  YORK 


The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
KNOX"Cb/w//Attaw  hat  is  the  extra 
rows  of  flexible  braid  next  the  crown 
—not  to  mention  the  KNOX/ahe/ 


*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Knox  '  Comfit"  has  the  unique  feature  of 
conforming  to  the  exact  shape  of  every  head. 


A 


2and  4  E.Forty-FourtR  Street 

NEW  YORK 


IN  the  presentation 
of  correct  fashions 
for  men,  a  compre- 
hensive service  to  a 
distinguished  clientele, 
through  three  genera- 
tions, has  established 
the  authoritative  posi- 
tion of  the  House  of 
Wetzel. 


Under  Cover 


A  Gay  and  Caustic  Personal  Review  of  the  Latest  Books 
By  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 


T^NGLISH  Pol -i  i EM  :  Its  Develop- 
'Jnient  from  Early  Times  to 
the  End  of  the  ,18th  Century.  With 
Illustrations — 115  plates,  of  which 
12  are  in  color.  By  Bernard  Rack- 
ham  and  Herbert  Read.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.) 

If  you  are  interested  in  pottery 
you  will  find  it  difficult  to  lay 
down  this  big  book,  which  for  ex- 
haustive description,  illustration 
and  typographical  beauty  has  never 
to  my  knowledge  been  surpassed. 
On  page  101,  I  came  across  the  so- 
lution of  a  problem  that  has  both- 
ered me  for  years.  Mr.  Richard 
Aldington,  the  English  poet,  has 
solved  it.  He  tells  us  that  the  toby 
(blessed  days  when  I  drank  my 
brown  ale  in  brown  tobies!)  is  not 
named  for  Uncle  Toby  in  Lau- 
rence Sterne's  "Tristram  Shandy," 
but  for  Toby  Philpot.  Well,  here's 
to  Toby  Philpot,  wherever  you 
are! 

In  this  book  new  light  is  thrown 
on  the  history  of  English  pottery, 
and  certain  misconceptions  hitherto 
generally  current  are  discredited. 
The  chief  purpose  of  the  authors 
has  been  to  treat  the  subject  from 
an  aesthetic  point  of  view  and  to 
introduce  certain  critical  standards 
which  may  be  helpful  to  collectors 
who  aim  at  something  more  than 
the  mere  accumulation  of  speci- 
mens. The  pages  unfold  the  de- 
velopment of  English  pottery  from 
the  rough  wares  of  the  Middle 
Ages  through  Tudor  and  Stuart 
times,  culminating  in  the  revolu- 
tion which  marked  the  advent  of 
the  world-famous  Wedgwood. 

This  is  a  wonder-book  for  pot- 
tery lovers. 

T  ndian   Painting   under  the 
Mughals.       Profusely     illus- 
trated in  color.     By  Percy  Brown. 
(The  Clarendon  Press.) 

This  is  a  pageant  of  beauty  illus- 
trating and  describing  the  art  of 
India  under  the  Mohammedan 
dynasty  of  the  Mughal  emperors, 
who  came  to  India  from  Central 
Asia  and  were  the  descendants  of 
Tamerlane  (1526  to  1707). 

There  is  an  intensely  interesting 
chapter  in  this  book  on  the  influ- 
ence of  Tamerlane  and  his  succes- 
sors on  the  art  of  Central  Asia  and 
its  subsequent  influence  on  India. 
The  outstanding  point  in  the  work 
of  these  artists  is  their  passion  for 
infinite  detail.  Indeed,  these 
Asiatics  look  upon  their  arts  as  a 
religion,  and,  they  have  literally 
"wrought  with  the  spirit."  This 
is  a  superb  book  from  any  angle. 

A  Rthur  B.  Davies:  Essavs  on 
^  the  Man  and  His  Art.  (The 
Phillips  Publications.) 

I  have  always  believed  that 
Davies  is  as  distinct  and  unique  an 
event  in  American  art  as  Poe  and 
Whitman  in  poetry,  Huneker  in 
criticism  and  Saltus  in  style.  He 
is  our   Botticelli,   our   Blake — but 


more  than  that,  he  is  Davies  ¥  He 
has  the  perpetual  hallucination  of 
remote  moods,  and  he  conveys 
them  to  us  who  love  his  work  with 
the  same  power  and  vitality  with 
which  he  conceived  them.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  painters  of  all  times 
who  can  put  a  delirious  frenzy  in 
me  to  paint.  He  is  a  sublime  poet, 
a  seer,  a  master  of  rhythm,  compo- 
sition and  color.  When  I  hear 
Chopin  I  see  Davies. 

This  exquisitely  made  book  is 
composed  of  reproductions  of  some 
of  his  last  work  and  contains  bio- 
graphical matter  and  tributes  to 
the  artist  from  Duncan  Phillips, 
Dwight  Williams,  Royal  Cortis- 
soz,  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr., 
Edward  W.  Root  and  Gustavus 
A.  Eisen.  They  will  tell  you  all 
about  one  of  our  few  Immortals. 

C  aint  Joan.  By  Bernard  Shaw. 
°    (Brentano's.) 

Having  seen  the  play,  like  thou- 
sands of  others,  I  was  interested  in 
Shaw's  long  preface  in  this  book, 
wherein  the  gentle  St.  Bernard  in- 
dulges in  his  old  and  toothsome 
pastime  of  explaining  George  to 
George  and  to  anyone  else  who 
will  listen — and  we  all  do  listen, 
somehow,  for  the  man  who  did 
more  to  blow  bunk  and  sham  off 
the  English-speaking  stage  than 
anyone  else  of  his  time  is  always  ' 
worth  reading,  even  though  he  is 
the  most  specious  paradoxer  of 
them  all.  Without  the  profundity 
of  Wilde  and  the  imagination  of 
a  Chesterton,  he  nevertheless  con- 
trives— in  "Saint  Joan"  with  great 
labor — to  entertain. 

The  gist  of  Shaw's  long  har- 
angue is  that  Joan  was  a  saint,  but 
not  a  miraculous  being;  that  her 
trial  was  eminently  fair;  that  we 
would  do  the  same  thing  over 
again  today,  substituting  the  rope 
for  the  faggot,  and  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church  is  the  one  church  that 
knows  its  business.  All  of  which 
I  agree  with.  Nevertheless,  I  still 
maintain,  as  I  did  in  this  magazine 
some  months  ago,  that  there  are 
parts  of  the  play  that  are  ridicu- 
lous and  that  the  treatment  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  wrong.  George 
Jean  Nathan  and  I  are  one  on  this 
matter — so  what  more  is  there  to 
say? 

"\7oyaging     Southward     from 
'  the   Strait  of   Magellan. 
By  Rockwell  Kent.     (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.) 

A  fascinating  book  both  in  text 
and  illustrations,  which,  of  course, 
are  by  the  author.  It  is  a  story  of 
a  great  many  bad  characters — 
those  blood-and-thunder  fellows^ 
who  have  fled  over  the  frontier  of  *• 
civilization.  Mr.  Kent  frankly 
confesses  that  he  himself  is  a  kind 
of  fellow  who  is  "indifferent  hon- 
est" when  he  sails  the  southern 
seas.  This  is  also  a  fine  Christmas 
offering — a  book  for  boy  and  man. 
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In  the  Office 


WE  have  called  July  our 
"Long  Island  Number"  for 
sever  '  reasons.  One  is  that  any- 
thing lovelier  than  Long  Island 
in  July,  it  would  be  hard  to  find; 
also,  because  if  one  is  going  to 
talk  of  Long  Island  in  a  magazine 
July  suggests  itself  as  the  perfect 
season  tor  Long  Island's  special 
gayeties:  hunting,  shooting,  swim- 
ming, driving,  for  golf  over  the 
Ihinnecock  Hills,  for  dancing  at 
the  becautiful  country  clubs,  for 
motoring  down  miles  and  miles 
of  lanes  bordered  with  wild  roses 
and  honeysuckle  and  cool  with 
sweet  ocean  winds. 

Because  we  wanted  to  give  an 
impression  of  Long  Island  by 
someone  who  knows  a  great  deal 
about  it,  who  knows  the  fine 
estates  on  the  lovely  rolling  hills, 
the  fishermen's  cottages  along  the 
ocean  shore,  who  has  motored 
over  the  smooth  highways  and 
tramped  down  the  narrow  lanes, 
we  asked  Charley  Towne  to 
write  us  an  article  which  we 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  call 
"Along  Long  Island."  And  when 
the  article  came  in  we  were  so 
pleased  with  it,  it  was  so  exactly 
what  we  had  in  mind,  that  we 
decided  to  illustrate  it,  not  with 
snapshots  of  "traveler's  journey," 
but  with  fine  etchings  that  had 
been  made  by  artists  who  loved 
Long  Island  and  the  sports  down 
J  there,  who  had  observed  polo  and 
golf  and  yachting  at  first  hand, 
who  had  watched  the  children 
wading  in  shallow  water  and  had 
seen  the  sportsmen  early  in  the 
morning  tramping  about  in  the 
lowlands  for  "blue-winged  teal" 
and  "mallard"  and  "canvas  back." 

We  feel  this  is  a  very  interest- 
ing way  to  illustrate  an  article, 
the  sort  of  illustrations  that  not 
only  sees  the  facts  to  illustrate 
but  presents  them  with  a  rich 
imagination. 

I  suppose  everyone  knows  that 
John  How-ard  Payne  lived  down 
on  Long  Island,  near  Easthamp- 
ton  in  a  lovely  little  fisherman's 
cottage,  graciously  placed  and 
charmingly  proportioned.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  cottage  wras  as 
delightful  a  spot  when  Payne 
lived  there  as  it  is  now,  but  today 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
places  on  the  Island,  with  the  old 
windmill  in  the  middle  distance, 
with  vines  growing  over  every- 
thing, and  with  the  house  itself  an 
excellent  model  of  the  old  Long 
Island  cottage.  We  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  for  this 
number. some  delightful  sketches 
of  the  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 
house,  as  it  is  called,  which  we 
think  tell  the  story  better  than  it 
fan  ever  been  told  before. 

We  also  think  it  our  great  good 
fortune  to  secure  Chester  Price's 
drawings  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  modern  houses  on  the 
Island  designed  and  executed  by 
Delano  and  Aldrich,  a  type  of 
house,  not  the  enormous  estate,  or 
on  the  other  hand  the  small  cozy 


home;  but  that  delightful  Amer- 
ican addition  to  domestic  architec- 
ture known  as  the  medium-sized 
home,  which  has  charm  and  com- 
fort and  convenience,  is  spacious 
yet  not  theatrical,  is  always  in  the 
picture,  yet  frequently  shows  the 
influence  of  some  of  the  greatejsl 
old  world  architecture. 

The  advance  drawings  for  the 
Sands  Point  Casino  also  appear  in 
this  issue.  It  is  an  excellent  bit 
of  appropriate  architecture  de- 
signed by  Kenneth  Murchison. 

Just  before  she  sailed  to  Europe, 
Frances  Benjamin  Johnston  sent 
us  some  of  her  delightful  photo- 
graphs of  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Herter  at  Easthampton.  Un- 
questionably one  of  the  loveliest 
gardens  on  the  Island  both  in  de- 
sign and  in  color.  Speaking  of 
gardens,  we  have  some  interesting 
pictures  of  the  rock  garden  on  the 
Brady  estate,  and  also  of  some 
fine  sculpture  shown  in  the  gar- 
den of  Harold  I.  Pratt. 

Among  the  really  beautiful 
Long  Island  medium-sized  houses, 
there  is  none  more  interesting  in 
design  and  construction  than  the 
Batterman  residence,  Harrie  T. 
Lindeberg,  architect,  erected  at 
Mill  Neck.  We  are  showing 
some  very  interesting  photographs 
of  this  house  both  exteriors  and 
interiors. 

Of  course  all  this  July  maga- 
zine will  not  be  Long  Island.  We 
will  have  charmingly  written  sur- 
veys of  modern  music,  by  Mary 
Hoyt  Wiborg,  an  Easthamptoner ; 
of  drama  by  George  Jean  Nathan, 
of  modern  writers  by  Burton  Ras- 
coe,  ami  what  France  is  doing  in 
the  matter  of  painting,  dancing, 
theatres,  etc.,  by  Allan  Ross  Mac- 
dougall.  And  we  will  show  as 
usual  two  practical  small  houses, 
with  their  floor  plans  and  an  arti- 
cle about  the  new  craze  for  old 
wedgwood. 

For  the  sportsman  there  will  be 
a  page  of  panels,  three  in  number 
of  hunting  dogs  by  Percival  Ros- 
seau,  the  photographs  loaned  us  by 
Joseph  B.  Thomas. 

And  an  article  that  is  very  well 
illustrated  and  extremely  interest- 
ing is  called  "China  for  Kings  and 
Queens,"  of  course  this  describes 
some  fine  royal  table  china. 

And  we  must  not  forget  the 
third  of  that  series  "Creating  a 
Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It" 
by  a  famous  decorator,  Miss 
Swift.  She  will  tell  us  some  in- 
teresting things  about  the  Piping 
Rock  Club. 

Our  July  cover  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  we  have  ever 
published.  It  is  a  wonderful  old 
English  print  of  a  British  gentle- 
man about  to  play  golf.  He  wears 
a  gorgeous  red  coat  and  white 
breeches,  and  is  followed  by  an 
amiable  and  humorous  caddy,  an 
elderly  person  with  a  bottle  only 
half-concealed  in  his  pocket.  We 
feel  this  will  be  a  very  popular 
cover  in  a  prohibition  country. 
M.  F.  R. 
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OUR  LONDON  AND  PARIS  SHOPS 

Americans  when  in  Europe  find  that  our 
large  Establishments  in  London  and  Paris 
are  well  prepared  to  furnish  the  Finest 
Merchandise  that  Europe  can  produce,  at 
prices  prevailing  there. 
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NEW  YORK 

LONDON  PARIS 
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LE  FIGARO 

HEBDOMADAIRE 

Lcfue  par  ceux-ci,  blame  par  ceux-la,  me  moquant  des  sots,  bravant  les  mediants,  je  me  presse  de 
rire  de  tout.  .  .de  peur  d'etre  oblige  d'en  pleurfer.  I  Beaumajfehais.) 


SPECIAL  WEEKLY  ISSUE 

OF 

The  Most  Brilliant  French  Newspaper 

One  year  —  52  numbers  —  $3.00 


TN  RESPONSE  to  the  wide  demand  among-  its  friends,  a  weekly  edition  of 
-*  "LE  FIGARO"  was  inaugurated  January,  1924.  The  great  approval  and 
success  with  which  it  has  met  signifies  how  important  is  this  liaison  with  France. 

qit  is  the  office  of  "LE  FIGARO  HEBDOMADAIRE"  to  act  as  international 
interpreter  of  the  best  French  thought,  and  to  reflect  the  most  distinguished 
French  opinion  in  the  field  of  literature,  art,  history,  politics,  economics  and  the 
business  of  every  day  living.  Everyone  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  will  be  most  deeply  interested  in  this  "versatile  and  attractive 
weekly." 

It  is  the  Atmosphere  of  France  which 
"Le  Figaro  Hebdomadaire"  brings  to  you. 

DRAMA,  LITERATURE  and  ART— 

The  current  plays  are  reviewed  weekly,  permitting  those  far  away  to  follow  the  theatre  of  France.        / 
The  distinguished  dramatic  criticisms  of  M.  Robert  de  Flers,  of  the  Academie  Franchise,  with        / 
the  literary  discussions  of  M.  Henri  de  Regnier,  also  of  the  Academie,  and  the  art  criticisms  of         / 
M.  Arsene  Alexandre  and  M.  Raymond  Eschollier  will  keep  readers  posted  on  everything         / 
of  interest  in  the  world  of  French  literature  and  art.  / 

POLITICS—  / 

The  editorials  of  Messieurs  Raymond  Recouly,  Henri  Bidou,  Henri  Vonoven  will  keep      / 
one  informed  of  the  European  political  situation.  / 

LA  MODE—  / 

A  page  is  devoted  to  the  latest  creations  of  the  masters  of  French  couture  with  illustrated    /   le  FIGARO 
designs  which  will  be  of  interest  to    all  women.  /     Hebdomadaire 

/  423,  W.  55th  St. 

CURRENT  TOPICS— SOCIETY— SPORTS— SCIENCE— COMMERCE  /        New  York  city 

—INDUSTRY  / 

In  each  department  this  weekly  paper  will  bring  to  you  the  very  spirit  of  France./      pieaSe     enter     my 

/         subscription     for     the 
/         above    for   a   period   of 


LE  FIGARO 

HEBDOMADAIRE,  Inc. 


/       Address 

423  West  55th  Street,  New  York  City 

/     City     

'Le  Figaro  Hebdomadaire"  is  mailed  to  you  direct  from  Paris.  / 


CHICK    !  NCI.OM-I) 


J 
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STATEMENT    OF   THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT, 

REQUIRED   BY  THE   ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AVGl'i 

Of  Arts  &  Decoration,  published   monthlj   at   Mew    York.   N     Y. 


B  i  me,  .1  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  eountj  aforesaid,  personal!)  ap 
peared  Eltinge  F.  Warner  who,  having  been  dulj  sworn  according  to  law,  depi 
says  that  he  is  the  Managing  Editor  of  the  Aits  &  Decoration  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  htst  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
etc..  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24.  1912,  embodied  in  section  44,;,  Postal  Laws  ami  Regulations  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit  : 


1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
managers  are: 

Publisher— Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  In*  .  45  West  45th  Strt 
Editor— Mary  Eanten  Roberts.  45  Wet  4Mb  Street,  \o\  York  CitJ 
Managing  Editor — Eltinge  E.  Warner,  45  West  45tl  Street,  New  Y 
Business  Manager— A.  W.  Sutton.  45   West  45th  Street.  New    York 

2.  That  the  owner  is: 

Arts  X-   Decoration   Publishing  Co..   Inc..  45   West  45th   Street.   Nov 

Eltinge  E.  Warner.  45  West  45th  Street.  New    York  City. 

.1.    A.  Judd,  45   West  45th  Street.   New    Yoi  k  I  ity. 

.1.    B.   Seaman.  200  Fifth  Avenue.   New    York  t'itv. 

A.   W.   Sutton,  45    West   45th  Street.   New   York  City. 

A.  S.  Wilson,  45  West  45th  Street,  New   York  (  ity. 


known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  se 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 


ty  holders  owning  or  hold 
thei  securities  are:  None 
4.  That  the  two  paragraphs,  next  above,  giving  tin  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  onlj  the  list  ol  stockholders  and  security  holder 
aG  the>  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  o 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  companj  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciar; 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledg 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  securit; 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  hooks  of  tin  companj  as  trustees,  hold  stock  am 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner  and  this  affiant  has  no  reasoi 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  o 
indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  a<  sc  stated  by  him. 

E,   P.  WARNER,   Managing  Editor. 


STUDY  INTERIOR  DECORATION  AT  HOME 


COMPLETE  instruction  in  the  use  of  period  styles, 
color  harmony,  design,  composition  and  allied 
subjects.  A  home  study  course  for  professionals 
and  amateurs.  Interesting  and  profitable.  Start 
any   time.      Send  for  Catalog  D6. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  of  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

441   MADISON  AVENUE  ::  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
AND  LIBERAL  ARTS 

212  West  Fifty-Ninth  Street,  N.Y.C. 

PRACTICAL  DESIGN  FOR  INTERIORS 
PERIOD  STYLES. FABRICS. FURNITURE 

Studio  Instructor: 
M  B  Y AH  AN  HAG0P1AN ,  Dipl.me,  Piris,  Bum  Arts 
LECTDBE  COURSE:  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 
Citcalar  1925  Boi  V  Phone  Circle  1850 


ST.  LOUIS    SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  ARTS 

Courses  in  Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.     For  catalogue,  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director,  Room  10 
Washington  University  St.  Louis 


-^HAINTEX- 

The  Textile  Paint— 

BRILLIANT,  full  of  life  and  beauty, 
for  use  on  silks,  satins,  velvets. 
Permanent,  washable,  non-spreading. 
Can  be  dry  cleaned;  leaves  fabric  soft 
and  pliable.  Ready  for  use.  Made  in 
16    shades.      Put    up    in    2    oz.    bottle. 

special  vj  srzszssi  $3.00 

Sold    at    department   and   art   supply   storet. 

It  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you — 

SEHO  NO    Montr— Your  name  an, I  address  is 

sufficient.   Pay  postman  $3.01)   plus   postage. 

Agents  Wanted. 


Cfje  $emtsf»lt)arua  gcabemp 
of  tfje  jftne  &xt& 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

T/k  Oldest  Art  School  In  An 
Instruction      in      Drawing,      Painting, 
Sculpture,     and     Illustration.        Wr' 
for    Illustrated    Circular. 

BARBARA   BELL,   Curator 


Professional  Instruction  in  Interior  Decoration 

developing  either  the  designer  or 
merchant.  II.  Two  year  course 
for  designers.  III.  One-year 
course  for  merchants  and  sales- 
men. University  credit.  Scholar- 
ships. Instruction  by  leading 
authorities  and  practitioners. 
New  York  University,  Washington  Square.  New  York 


Yale  school  &  fine  arts 

Yale  University  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Four-year  courses  In  PAINTING— 

SCULPTURE-ARCH  I TECTURE 

leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  F.  A. 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

Departmental  Catalogues 


Baco  BATIK    Dyes 

Packed    in    2-ounce   tins — Shipped   Parcel 
Post.   A  wide  assortment  of  highly 
trated  colors  covering  every  requi 
Used  generally  by  artists  and  commercial 
houses.     Write  for  list  with  prices. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 


ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"    recognized    House    for    Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers. 

261  FIFTH  AVE. 

Near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone  2003   Madison  Square 


)  (TW^r^  cr^^T)  orw^T)  oT'Wyr^  crvyy^c^^^<r^<^^^ef'^c^,^ 


]  C<i|,yrit.'lil.'.l  ' 


Match  Packs 

With  Your  Own  Initials 

Smart  for  the  vanity  case.   Ideal  for  the  dining, 
bridge  and  mah  jongg  table. 

A  CHARMING  GIFT  ~  PACKED  IN  A  TIN 

$3-5O/-50packs  -  $5-oo/o4Q0PACKS 

!SS  PREPAID  ANYWHERE  1 

Mail  Order  and  Check  to 

THE  CAN-DLE-LUXE  SHOP 
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ARTS  &  DECORATIOH 


IN  the  extensive  Notman  Galleries  are  precious  antiques 
and  reproductions  which  possess  all  the  beauty  of  tone, 
the  loveliness  of  line  and  proportion  of  the  originals. 
There  is  character  in  these  furnishings,  expressed  by  their 
design,  utility,  construction  and  finish. 

When  you  avail  yourself  of  our  expert  advice,  the  plan- 
ning of  decorations  for  an  entire  home,  a  single  room, 
or  a  piece  of  furniture,  becomes  a  simple  matter. 


A.H. NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127  West  27th  STREET 
ZA@wJ/br£ 


. 


<• 


The  most  beauti- 
ful caudles  in  the 
world.  The  only 
candles  perfumed 
throughout  with 
the  scent  of  na- 
ture's loveliest 
flowers. 

AIM'",  finest  and  most  beautiful 
candles  made  anywhere  in  the  world 
today  are  the  work  of  Antonino  Ajello 
and  Brothers.  Mr.  Antonino  Ajello, 
who  inherits  an  Italian  appreciation  of 
the  candle  and  possesses  a  knowledge 
of  its  history  which  is  unique  in  this 
country,  has  devoted,  since  1889,  his 
life  to  making  beautiful  examples  of 
this  ancient  art. 

In  his  candles  Mr.  Ajello  expresses 
moods  and  personality.  He  works 
subtly,  employing  color,  form  and  per- 
fume with  a  skill  acquired  through  long 
years  of  research  and  effort.  So  won- 
derful are  his  candles  that  the  world 
of  the  great  has  found  the  path  to  his 
door.  His  business  is  very  large,  and 
his  patrons  are  the  leaders  in  the  arts 
and  of  society  of  two  continents. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
late  Enrico  Caruso,  the  late  Eleanora 
Duse  and  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 


Let  these  masterpieces  of  the  candlemaker's  art  light  your  table! 


TODAY,  with  so  many  means  of  lighting  at  her  service,  the  "perfect  hostess"  turns  from 
all  others  to  the  mediaeval  candle.     These  candles  give  the  most  exquisite  and  romantic 
light.    They  lend  an  atmosphere  of  soothing  beauty  that  nothing  else  can  bestow.   Lighted 
by  candles,  the  drawing  room  and  dining  room  become  places  of  enchantment.  Artists,  architects 
and  interior  decorators  are  in  accord  on  this  point;  and  in  many  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms 
created  within  the  near  past  and  in  a  great  many  now  being  planned,  candelabra  are  being  used. 

Not  One  Candle  Has  Ever  Been  Sold  To  Or  From  A  Store 


Four  generations  of  the  Ajellos  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
making  of  fine  candles.  In  all  that  time  not  one  candle  has  ever 
been  sold  to  a  store,  or  could  be  purchased  from  a  store.  In  all  that 
time  it  has  been  impossible  to  buy  them  except  when  ordered  for 
special  functions  or  in  large  quantities.  This  is  the  first  time  these 
candles  have  been  offered  for  sale  in  smaller  quantities. 

We  offer  you  these  candles  in  rose,  green,  ivory,  and  the  combina- 
tions shown  above.  The  rose  candles  scented  with  old  rose,  if  you 
have  roses  on  your  dining-room  table  or  drawing  room;  green,  if 
carnations;  and  ivory,  scented  with  orange  blossoms,  ii  the  occasion 
is  a  wedding. 


Nothing  could  add  more  beauty  as  a  finished  touch  to  your  table 
or  room,  than  these  lovely  candles  matching,  or  harmonizing  with, 
your  flowers  in  color  and  fragrance. 

Ideal  Prizes  for  Bridge  or  Mah  Jong 

A  box  of  four  of  these  candles,  or  a  dozen,  as  you  wish,  make  an 
ideal  prize  for  Bridge  or  Mah  Jong.  Something  new  in  the  way 
of  a  prize,  which  will  be  appreciated,  and  is  useful.  The  price  of 
these  candles  is  $4  for  a  box  of  four,  for  any  of  the  above  colors. 

These  candles  can  be  seen  at  The  Proxy  Shoppers,  Inc.,  7  E.  30th 
St.,  Nezv  York  City.     Or  if  out  of  town  use  coupon  below. 


THE  PROXY  SHOPPERS  Inc.,  7  East  39th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  $4.00.     Send  me  4  candles  in color.     Express  or  Postage  Prepaid. 

I  enclose  $ Send  me   dozen   candles  in color.     Express  or  Postage  Prepaid. 


Correspondence  Invited  with 
Interior  Decorators   and   Gift  Shops. 
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